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Spirituous Drinks in Ancient India—By Baue KRa'seyoMaLa'tba Mirra. 


« Sages and moralists have, in all ages and in every clime, expatiated in 
strong terms on the impropriet) of indulgence in spirituous drinks, and some 
physiologists have recently discovered that such drinks do not possess any 
of” the virtues which tragition has all along ascribed to them. | We are told 
that they do not add to our strength, or power of dligestion ; they have no 
influence on the heart's action ; they are powerless to increase the tempera- — 
_— ture of the body; they cannot help us to resist the chilling effect” of 
cold ; and are inért as aliments, failing alike in affording fuel for the lungs 
aud material for the formation of the tissues. Lut neither the anathema of. 
ir sizes and moralists, nor the dicta of the professors of science, have any- 
‘4 where sufficed to suppres# their use. ‘They prevail in some form or other in 
almost every part of the world ; and those primitive races which hava no 
knowledge of them, seize them with the greatest avidity the moment they _ 
find them ; for, like tobacco, spirituous drimks have a peculiar charm which ' 
enables them, if not to defy, ‘at Teast to hold their own alike against the 
ir deductions of science and the mandates of religion. In the eye of reason,’ - } 
# voluntary inebriation may appear in the mest offensive light; but there seems 
to be a craving iy human nature to elevate the spirit above the dull routineof _ 
every-day: existence, and to produce a temporary frenzy .during which the . ; . 
cafes and. troubles of a Mion — and trains of paaegattel ideas fill the = 
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more emphatically than the Prophet of Arabia, and yet there is no Muham- 
madan country where the consumption of wine is other than considerable, 
or as the great historian, Gibbon, has aptly expressed it, “ the wines of Shiraz 
have always prevailed.over the laws of Muhammad.” 

The annals ef the Indo-Aryans yield a no less remarkable illustration. 
The earliest Brahman settlers were a spirit-drinking race, and indulged largely 
both in Soma beer and strong spirits. ‘To their gods the most acceptable and 
grateful offering was Soma beer, and wine or spirit (for in connexion with India 
the two words may be used synonymously, there never having been any 
such thing as pure wine,) was publicly sold in shops for the use of the 
community, In the Rig Veda Sadhita a hymn occurs which shows that 
wine was kept in leather bottles,* and freely sold to all comers. * The said 
wine was, likewise, offered to the gods, and the Seutrdmani and the Vajapaya 
rites, of which libations of strong arrack formed a prominent feature, were 
held in the highest esteem. Doubts have been entertained as to the nature 
of the Soma beverage, and people are not wanting who repudiate its in- 
toxicating nature; but none will venture to deny that the sufé of the 
Sautramani and the Vajapaya was other than arrack manufactured from 
rice-meal, and that will suftice to show that the Vedic Hindus did counten- 
ance the use of spirit. As to the Soma, if any reliance is to be placed in 
the directions given for its preparation, and on the Vedie descriptions of its 
effect on che gods, it is impossible to take it to have been other than a fer- 
mented intoxicating beverage. Of this, however, I shall treat lower down. 

In the hot plains of India, over-indulgenge in sfirituous drinks, however 
gradually bore its evil consequences, and among the thoughtful a revulsion 
of fecling was the result. The later Vedas accordingly proposed a compro- 
mise, and, deaving the rites intact, prohibited the use of spirit for the grati- 
fication Of the senses, in language very similar to Sydney Smith's * Think . 
not, touch not, and taste not,’ saying “ Wine is unfit to be drunk, unfit to 
be given, and unfit to be accepted, ’¢ and denounced drinking to be heinous 
in the last degree, quite as bad as the murder of a-Bréhman, The Smritis, 
following in their wake, included the sin of winebibing among the five 
capital crimes or mahapdtakas, and ordained the severest punishment against 

the offender, 4 ; 

It is said that the prohibition was first promulgated by S‘ukracharya, 
the high priest of the Asuras, who was disgusted by the remembrance of 
certain excesses to which he himself had been led by over-indulgence in 
strong drink. The Mahabharata has euphuised the story in*the 76th chapter 


© "7 deposit the poiron in the solar orb, like a leather bottle in the houso of a 


vendor of spirits.” Wilson's Rig Veda, I, Pp 204, 
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1873.] Réajendralila Mitra—Spir S Drinks in Ancient India. ; 3 
of its first book. According to it, Kachaj son of Vrihaspati, had become 
a pupil of S'ukracharya with a view to obtain from him the charm of reviv- 
ing dead men, which none else knew.. The Asaras came to know of this, 
and, dreading lest the pupil should obtain and afterWards impart the great 
secret to the Devas, assassinated him, and mixed his ashes with the wine of his 
tutor, and thus transferred him to the bowels of S’ukracharya. Tt happened, 
however, that during his pupilage Kacha had won the affection. of Devayani, 
the youthful and charming daughter of S‘ukrachirya, and that lady insisted 
upon her father to restore the youth to her, threatening to commit suivide if 
the request was not complied with, S’ukra, unable to decline the favour to His 
daughter, repeated the charm, and anon, to his surprise, found the youth speak- 
ing from His own bell y. The difficulty now was to bring the youth out, for this 
could not be accomplished without ripping open the abdomen of the tutor. 
Sukracharya thereupon taught the youth the great charm, and then allowed 
himself to be ripped open, and Kacha, in grateful acknowledgement of hig res- 
toration to life, revived his tutor. Now S‘ukracharya, seeing that it was the 
influence of drink which had made him insensibly swallow-the ashes of a Brah- 
man, and that Brahman his own pupil, prohibited the use of wine by Brahmans, 
“From this day forward," said he, “ the Bralunan, whq throuch infatuation 
will drink arrack (sird) shall lose all his religious merit ; that wretch will 
be guilty of the sin of killing Brahmans, and be condemned in this as well 
as in a future world. Let all pious Braéhmans, mindful of the?r duty to 
their tutors, as also to the Devas and mankind in general, attend to this 
rife of conduct for Bralfnans grdained by me for all the’ regions of the 
universe.’'* . z 3 

S‘ukrachirya was followed by Krishna, who also cursed the wine-bibber 
because his kith and kin, the Yadavas, proved the most intract able and unruly 


_ of drunkards. _ 


The legends on which these prohibitions are founded may be, for ought 
we know, after-thoughts, designed to illustmte the heinousness of excessive 
indulgence, and to give weight to the prohibitions, by invoking the authority 
of great men against over-indulgpnee. But the fact remains unquestioned 
that, from an early period, the Hindus haye denounced in their sacred writ- 
ings the use of wine as sinfulfand two of their greatest lawgivers, Manuf 
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and Yajnavalkya® held that the only expiation meet for a Brihman who 
has polluted himself by drinking spirit, is suicide by a draught of spirit or 
Water, or cow's urine, or milk in a boiling state, taken in a burning hot 
metal pot. Angira, Vas‘istha and Paithinasi restricted the drink to boiling 
spirits alone.+ Devala went a step further, and prescribed a draught of melt- 
ed silver, copper or lead as the most appropmate.t Even in cases of acciden- 
tal drinking of spirits through ignorance on the part of any of the three 
twice-born classes, nothing short of a repetition of the initial sacramentary 
rites, effecting a complete regeneration, is held sufficient to purge the sin.§ 
The Brahman woman who transgresses this law, is denied access to the 
region of her husband, and is doomed to be born a slut, or a cow, ora v ultiure, || 
Manu likewise provides for judicial cognisance of such offence* by Brah- 
mans, and ordains excommunication and branding on the forehead the figure 
of a bottle as the most appropriate punishment. “237. For violating the 
paternal bed, let the mark of a female part be impressed on the forehead 
with hot iron; for drinking spirits, a vintner'’s flag ;{] for stealing sacred 
gold, a dog's foot ; for murdering a priest, the figure of a headless cdrpse. 
“238. With none to eat with them, with none to sacrifice with them, 
with none to read with them, with none to be allied by marriage to them, 
abject and excluded from all social duties, let them wander over the earth. 
“239. Branded with indelible marks,,they shall be deserted by their 
paternal aid maternal relations, treated by none with affection, received by 
nene with respect: such is the ordinance of Manu.” (IX.) 
Even drinking of water kept in a wine bottle i® held sinful, and various 
expiations are recommended for removing the gin.** 
* Suywaaqarasrafyerad | 
STITH Kear acorefawafe | 
” Qa Got, 
+ scresarea afyant act fora: 
SS awa Saar Reaeraaqaatyas Tear wo a 
z § ware sci ear caifawmaaa ar | 
oa: seqrcaeia sar an earraa: o | 
| sfrara a ar aife aren atest faa | 
cea oT A WM mA Sresaraa 
-§ The words are gcigia Quest: ii “ For drinking, a liquor-flag,”’ but na 
there is no flag known as peculiar to atrack, or arrack-sellera, commentators take the 
term surddhvaja to mean the partioular kind of jar or flagon whichgwas formerly used 
to hold liquor. What the shape of this jar was, I cannot ascertain ° 
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Other authorities on law and religion are in no respect less stringent. 
And yet it would seem that at no time in their history have the Hindus as 
a nation altogether abstained from the use of spirituous drinks as a means 
of sensual gratification. Elders, anchorites, sages and learned men, forming 
the bulk of the priestly race, doubtless scrupulously abstained from them, as 
they do now in this and other countries ; and a good number of pious and 

reapectable householders, and men of rank and position of the ofher classes 

followed their example, even as they do now ; but as they constituted but a 
fraction of the sum total of the community, their abstinence could not lead 
to abstinence on the part of the whole nation, or the bulk of it. There was 
probably also a considerable amount of hypocrisy, or outward expression of 
horror agfinst wine on the part of the higher orders of the people, such as 
we know does prevail in the present day ; but Sanskrit literature, ‘both ancient 
and modern, leaves no room for doubt as to wine having been very exten- 
sively used in this country at all times, and by all elasses. 

Manu, notwithstanding his stern anathema, found the public feeling or 
practice*so strong against him as to be under the necessity of observing in 
one place that “there is no turpitude in drinking wime,” but “a virtuons 
abstinence from it produces a signal compensation.”* Elsewhere he provides 
that the soldier and the merchant should not deal in spirituous liquors, 
leaving the S’tidras to follow the trade at their pleasure.t The prohibition 
in the case of the soldier and the merchant refers to arrack only, so they 
were at liberty to take all other kinds of liquor, and accordingly the Mitak- 
shara comes to the corftlusiog that Brahmans alone have to abstain from 
all kinds of spirituous drinks,+the Kshatriya and Vaishya from arrack or 
paishti, leaving the S‘tidras to indulge in whatever they liked.} 

Coming from the age of the Vedas to that of the Sutras, I find that not 
only the soma and the sur4 of the Saibitas and the Brahmanas retained 
their firm hold on the people, but several new candidates for public favour 
appeared i in the forms of Madhvika or mow® Gaudi or rum, tala or toddy 
wine, and so on. They could not have been manufactured had there been 
no demand for them, and the concjusion becomes irresistible, that they were 
used to a considerable extent as a means ,of sensual gratification, though 


they seem ‘never to have found a*footing in religious ceremonies. 
oe =~ 
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Turning now to the Mahabhirata we have abundant evidence to show 
that most of the leading characters in that great epic were addicted to strong 
drinks, and no picnic or pleasure party was complete in which wine did not 
hold a prominent part. The extract from the Hurivajie’s published in the last 
volume of this Journal (p. 340 et seq.) affords a very graphic account of the 
manner in which such distinguished personages as Baladeva and Krishya 
and Arjuna indulged in drink in the company of their wives, sisters and 
daughters, and other extracts equally precise and full, might be easily 
multiplied, if needed. The description of Arjuna’s pienic on the Raivata moun- 
tain givenan the Adiparva, offers aremarkable instance in point. Elsewhere 
Krishna and Arjuna are described as “ having wine-inflamed eyes.” “ Both 
Krishna and Arjuna have been seen by me, both lying on a cot, or iif their cars, 
besprinkled with sandal paste, and having their eyes reddened by midhyi and 
fsava.’’* Sudeshna, the queen of Maharajé Virata, in the Virdta Parva, feeling 
thirsty, sends her maid, Draupadi, to her brother, Kichaka, to obtain from 
him a flagon of good wine for her use.¢ In the Mausala Parva, the Yadavas 
are described to have been so overcome by drink at the sea-side watering-place 
of Prabhasa as to have destroyed each other in sheer drunkenness. 

According to the Bhagavata Purdina, when questioned by his brother 
Judhisthira as to how the Yadavas were domg, Arjuna is reported to have 
said—“ © king, our friends, of whom you are inquiring, losing, through a 
Brihman's curse on the house of our well-wishers, their senses by over- 
iidulgence in Varuni liquor, have, without recognising each other, exchanged 
blows and destroyed themselves. Now only,four oF five are left alive to tell 
the tale.”f . 

The Ramayana also frequently notices wine and drinking. In one 
place no less a personage than the great sage, Visvamitra, who is the author 
of a considerable number of the hymns of the Rig Veda, is said to have been 
entertained with maireya and surd by his host, Vasishtha.§ Bharadvaja 

* str mareadial ser qeaatear | 
. Sur vaigtfaa ar Rawarstar it 
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$ Rémfyana, Carey's edition, I, p. 462. 
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another great sage, offered wine to Bicoata' and his soldiers when they spent 
a night under his hospitable roof. “O ye drinkers of spirits,” said the sage, 
“drink spirituous liquors; O ye hungry, eat; fill yourselves with frumenty 
and various kinds of juicy meats.*"’ This sage welcomed Rama by slaughter- 
ing the fatted calf,” but he is not reported to have offered the exile 
any liquor for his regalement. Two passages, however, occur in the second 
book of the Ramayana which afford the most conclusiye proof of wine having 
been pxtensively used, and held in c«nsiderable estimation as a favourite 
drink in former days. The practice of making vows at times of danger 
and misfortune to offer something choice to the gods, was universal in former 
days, and is common enough now in most parts of the world. The nature 
of the offerfng doubtless differs under different circumstances ; but the offer- 
ing is made all the same. The candles for the Madonna of Roman Catholic 
countries is in Bengal represented by milk, or frumenty, or richer offerings, 
and rarely is a child sick in the house, or a cow suffe ring from the paing of 
parturition, for which some milk is not vowed to the lares and penates. 
Sita, the” model of feminine grace and virtue, was not above this custom, 
and when crossing the Ganges in her way to the wilderness of the south, 
is said to have made a similar vow; but instead of mentioning milk or fru- 
menty,she pledged herself to offer a plentiful supply of arrack. Addressing 
the river, she said; “ Be merciful to us, O goddess, and I shall, on my 
return home, worship thee with a thousand jars of arrack and dishes of 
cooked ftlesh-meat.¢’" “When crossing the Yamuna she said, “ Be thon 
auspicious, © goddess;*I amgecrossing thee. When my husband has 
accomplished his vow, I shallworship thee with a thousand bead of cattle 
and a hundred jars of arrack.’f Again, Bharata, returning from his 
ineffectual mission to bring back Rama, mourns the lost glories of the 
capital: “ No longer the exhilarating aroma of arrack, nor the enchanting 
scent of garlands, of sandalwood, and of agallochum now wafts through 
the city.”"§ After these, the presence of Wine in the palaces of Ravana 
and Sugriva, and the greatest glory of the streets of Kiskinda having been the 
aroma of arrack|| are not matters gf wonder, seeing that those persons were 
* Ramayana, Carey's odition, Ill, Ps 297. « 
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not included in the pale of Hinduism and the city belonged to a race of 
monkeys. 

* Buddhism must have contributed much to check the spread of drunken- 
ness in India, as it did in putting down the consumption of flesh-meat, but 
it never was equal to the task of suppressing it, The Jitakas and Avadapas 
abound in stories of drunkenness, and among the seulptures of Sadnchi, several 
ladies of high rank, standing in the verandahs of the upper storeys of their 
mansions to behold religious processions in the street, are representeds with 
attendants holding forth tazzas and flagons, which evidently were intended 
to contain something more potent than water or sharbat. In three love- 
scenes, the lovers are represented offering overflowing goblets to their mis- 
tresses, certainly not with a view to smother the flames of Cupid with a cool- 
ing draught. Ina Buddhist drama, entitled Vagdénanda, lately translated into 
English by Mr. Ralph Boyd, a scene occurs, the plot of which depends upon 
the vagaries of a drunkard, who had for his lady-love a maid of honor of the 
queen. 7 7 

In the time of Kalidasa drinking seems to have been very common, for 
we find in the Sakuntala, the Superintendent of Police, who was no other 
than the king’s brether-in-law, proposing, like an English policeman, or 
cabby, to spend the present offered him by the fisherman who recovered the 
lost ring, at the nearest grog shop. 

“ Fisnerman.—Here’s half the money for you, my masters. It will 
serve to purchase the flowers you spoke of, if not to buy me your goodwill. 

* Ja'suka.— Well, now, that’s just as iteshould be, . 

“ SupreninreNpent.—My good fisherman,’you are an excellent fellow, and 
I begin to feel quite a regard for you. Let us seal our first friendship over 
a glass of good liquor. Come along to the next wineshop, and we'll drink 
your health.’’* 

In his graphic description of the triumphal march of Raghu, Kalidasa 
specially notices drinking-bootlis set up by the soldiery at Rajamundri, to 
drink the famous cocoa-nut liquor of the place.+ The proper way to drink 
it was in betel leaf cups. So profusely was this liquor partaken of, that, 
in the hyperbolical language of the poet, the water of the Cauvery was 
tainted by the smell t Ina subsequent part of the description, the same 
 soldiery appear to have in Persia drank grape-wine, seated on leather 


* Williams's Sakuntala, p. 153. | ° 
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cushions spread under umbrageous vineyards.® A passage in the Kumdra 
Sambhava, of the same author, extol« a crystal palace on the Himélaya 
as 40 exquisite as to be best adapted for a drinking hall. Drinking 
must have been common in high circles to justify this comparison, Elsewhere 
drinking halls, as specially reserved apartments in a palace, are frequently 
mentioned. 

Kilidasa is also lavish in his references to drinking by women of quality. 
In the Raghuvansa, he makes Aja bemoan the loss of his wife, Indumati, 
by this apostrophe > “ How will you, dear one of wine-re daenei eye, who 
have quaffed delightful liquor from my mouth, drink the mist-befouled water 
which I offer with my tears" Adverting to a practice of making Vakula 
trees (MeMusops elengt) lower by gargling wine on them, the same author 
says: “ Sprinkled over with arrack from ¢ siete faces, the blossoms partook of 
the character of the liquor."§ Again: “ Liquors, which excite delightful re- 
creation, overcome by their bouquet the aroma of vakyla flowers, never yreak 
the current of enjoyment, and are friendly to Cupid, the ladies drink with 
their husbands. "|| Again, “ The ladies in private drank highly exhilarating 
liquor from the mouth of Agnivarna, and he on his turn blossomed like the 
vakula by drinking of arrack from their mouths." ‘ 

In the Aumdrea Sambhava, Rati, mourning the loss of her lord Cupid, 
says :—Rice liquor, which causes the reddened eyes to roll, and speech to get 
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disjointed at every step, has, in thy absence, become a torture to loving 
women.’ * 

In the 7th book of that work, when deseribing Siva’s approach to the 
palace of Himalaya, the poet says that “ the faces of the ladies who rushed to 
the windows in great haste and with half finished toilettes, to behold the pro- 
cession, evolved the odour of the arrack they had drunk, and their dark eyes 
appeared like black bees on charming lotuses.’’} 

Magha, in the Sisupalabhadha describing Baladeva, says “when he 
spoke, the aroma of liquor which had obtained sweetness by lodging im the 
mouth of Revati, issued from his mouth.”’t 

The Purdnas abound in descriptions of wine and drinking, and, though 
the object of many of them is to condemn the use of wine, the ifference is 
clear, that there was a widespread malady which they proposed to overe ome, 
In some instances, moreover, the object was not reprobation, but mere de- 
scription, and no less an authority than the Bhagayata Purana enjoins the use 

of spirit by Brahmans at the Sautramani rite. So does Vrihaspati, the 
high priest of the gods, whose Sanhita is a standard authority on law.§ In 
the Markandeya Purdna, the great goddess Durga is represented as parti- 
cularly addicted to-strong drinks. Muvera serves her with overflowing 
goblets of strong liquor, and she drinks and drinks till her eyes become 
flaming red, and she bursts out in w ild laughter. When girding herself 
to prepare for her combat with the fierce demon Mahisa, she says: “ Roar, 
roar, you fool, for a moment only, tall L finish my drinking.’ "|| 

Other instances may be quoted ad libitem, but’ they are not wanted. * I 
shallabstain also from extracting more passages from the poetical literature 
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of the last fifteen or sixteen hundred years to show how frequently reference 
are made to drinking among the highey classes of the community. But I can- 
not omit noticing the Tantras, which afford the most indubitable proofs of a 
strong attachment on the part of a large section of the Hindus to over-indul- 
gence in spirituous drinks. These works profess to be revelations made by 
S‘iva to his consort Parvati, and constitute the life and soul of the modern sys- 
temof Hinduism. In the way of religious rites, nothing is done in the present 
day, gud nothing has been for the last fifteen hundred years in Bengal, which 
does not, or did not, borrow its main characteristics from the 'Tantras, They 
wovern alike the conscience of the followers of S'iva, the worshippers of S‘aktf, 
andthe adorers of Vishnu. In the present day, some few ceremonies are 
called Vedic, and Vedic mantras are used in a great many others; but in most 
instances, the mantras used have been transmitted through a Tantric medium, 
and it may be said with very little exaggeration that the life of a Hindu from 
birth to burning-ground is one eternal bondage tothe ordinances of the Tagtras. 
Doubtless the Tantras are of various kinds, some Vaishnavite, others S'ivite, 
and others designed for the glorification of S'akti, or the female energy, and 
the last two classes of works are described by the Vaishnavas, and very just- 
ly, as sanmohini or “ delusive,” designed with a view te mislead mankind in 
this sinful iron age ; but even the most bigoted Vaishnava dares not ques- 
tion their character as revelations by S‘iva, and most faithfully owns his 
allegiance to such Tantras as are of a Vaishnavite tendency. The S'ivite 
and S‘ikta Tantras are, however, much more numerous, and their followers in 
thé present day may be reckoned by hundreds of thousands. Before the 
advent of Chaitanya, four hundied years ago, their influence was much greater ; 
and the great bulk of the Hindus professed the faith inculeated in those 
works. The doctrine of equality which Chaitanya and his successors preach- 
ed, won over over to their side the major portion of the lower orders of the 
people, and the Vaishnavas, therefore, now prevail in Bengal; but the Brah- 
mans could never brook the idea of owning equality with low caste men, so 
most of them stuck to, and still follow, the doctrines of S’aiva or S‘ékta 
worship, and the Tantras which tnculeate them give free liberty to their 
votaries to indulge in drinking spirits. The S‘akta Tantras go further, and 
insist upon the use of wine as an element of devotion. According to them 
no worship of the Devi can be complete which is not celebrated with the five 
great essentials, “ fish, flesh, wine, fried grain, and female society,’ technically 
called the five Ms from the circumstance of the initial letters of their Sanskrit 
names Seing M. ‘To describe the details of the worship would be so shock- 
ing that I cannot venture upon the task. Suiffice if to say, that the Kaulas, 
who are the most ardent followers of the S’akta Tantras, celebrate their 
rites at midnight in a closed room, where they sit in a circle round a jar of 
country arrack, one or more young women of a lewd character being in the 
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company ; they “drink, drink, and drink until they fall down in utter 
helplessness, then rising again they drink, in the hope of never having 
a second birth.”* In such circles (Bhairavi chakra) Kaulas of all castes 
are admissible, for, say the ‘Tantras, when once in the mystic cirele, all castes 
are superior to Brahmans, though on coming out of it, they revert to their 
respective ranks in civil society.| It is true that this “left-handed” or 
secret worship (vémdchdra) is observed by a few of the most ardent votaries 
of the sect, at long intervals ; and the Tantras inculcate absolute secrecy in its 
performance, and disclosure is condemned as caleulated to frustrate all its 
merits, and prove highly disreputable ; but the use of wine is enjoined at 
the ordinary daily prayers or sandhyds, and on particular occasions it is a 
sine qua non. I knew a highly respectable widow lady, connected with one 
of the most distinguished+families in Calcutta, who belonged to the iKKaula 
sect, and had survived the 75th anniversary of her birthday, who never said 
her prayers, (and she did so regularly every morning and evening) without 
touching the point of her tongue with a tooth-pick dipped in a phial of 
arrack, and sprinkling a few drops of the liquor on the flowers Which she 
offered to her god. I doubt very much if she had ever drunk a wine-glassful 
of arrack at once im all her life, and certain it is that she never had any 
idea of the pleasures of drinking ; but, as a faithful Kaula, she felt herself 
in duty bound to observe the mandates of her religion with the greatest 
scrupulousness. That thousands of others do so, I have every reason to 
believe. In some parts of Bengal, where arrack is not easily accessible, 
such female votaries prepare a substitute be dropping the milk of a eotoa- 
nut in a bell-metal pot, or milk in a copper vessel, and drink a few drops 
of the same. Men are, however, not so abstemious, and the Tantras ordain a 
daily allowance of five cupsful, the cup being so made as to contain five 
tolés, or two ounces, 7. e. they are permitted to take ten ounces or about a 
pint of arrack daily. 
The most appropriate way of drinking liquor is in the mystic circle 
abeve noticed; but as this cannot be got up every day, the devotee takes 
the bulk of his potation alone after the evening prayer. He is also at 
liberty to drink wherever he likes, and in. whatever company chance may 
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throw in his way, provided he faithfully observes one condition, and that is, 
never to drink without neutralising the curse of S’ukréchérya and purifying 
the drink. This is done by drawing a triangular figure on the grownd with 
the right index finger dipped in liquor, placing the flagon thereon, and repeating 
over if three mantras which say—(1) “ Om! The great Bralma is one alone ; 
verily, he is both material and immaterial. Through him I destroy the 
sin of Brahmanicide which has originated in (the murder of) Kacha (son of 
Vrihagpati. (2) Om! O goddess, dweller in the orb of the sun, born in the 
abode of waters, and consisting of the sacred mantra of Ama, remove the 
curse of S’ukracharya. (3) Om! If the Prayava be the source of the Vedas, 
and essentially and solely the felicity of Dralma, by it, the truth, O coddeas, 
cast away the sin of killing Brahmans.*” After repeating the mantras, the 
word wvajis’a is to be muttered several times, and then repeating his own 
especially vijamantra, the votary should metlitate on the form of his favourite 
divinity, which is generally a manifestation of Kali,and then on that of S’iva 
who is deseribed as “blood red in complexion, four-handed, three-eyed, 
benign, beneficent, bearing a mass of matted hair on his head, a necklace of 
snakes round his neck, a diminutive tomtom, askull, a club, and a noose in 
his hands, and arrayed in a tiger skin.”}¢ Ten repetitions of the gayatri after 
this and of the words Awm and phat effect the complete purification of the 
grog, and the neutralization of the curse. At the formal mystic circle, 
several other mantras are repeated, and some formul# gone through; but 
. they are not absolutely necessary for the ordinary every day ritual, or for 
the purification of the dfink. dn practice the ritual above set forth, or a 
modification of it, including of course the three nnportant mantras, does not 
take much time, and I have seen it completed in two or three minutes. But 
whether an epitome is adopted, or the whole ritual be gone through, some 
ceremony is imperatively necessary, for the Kaula who drinks wine without 
purifying it, becomes a criminal of the worst class. According to the 
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Utpatti Tantra, “the Brahman who drinks unpurified liquor is guilty of 
killing a Brahman ; drinking purified arrack he becomes as pure as a flaming 
fire. At the Sautrimani rite and in the Kaula circle, a Brihman should 


always drink arrack ; but by drinking elsewhere for the mere gratification of 


his senses, he loses his Brdhmanhood.* = 

The Aldtrikd-bheda Tantra is most eloquent in praise of drinking. It 
makes Siva address his consort thus: “ O sweet-speaking goddess, the salva- 
tion of Brahmans depends on drinking wine. I impart to you a truth, g great 
truth, O mountain-born, (when I say) that the Brahman who attends to 
drinking and its accompaniments forthwith becomes a S‘iva. Even as water 
mixes with water, and metal amalramates with metal; even as the confined 
space in a pot merges into the great body of surrounding space on Fhe destrue- 
tion of the confining vessel, and air commingles with air, so does, dear one, a 
Brahman melt in Brahma, the great soul. There is not the least doubt about 
this O mountain-born. Similitude with the divinity, and other forms of 
liberation are designed for Kshatriyas and others ; but true know ledge can 
never be acquired, goddess dear, without drinking wine ; therefore should 
Brahmans always drink. No one becomes a Brahman by repeating the g&y- 
atri, the mother of the Vedas ; he is called a Brahman only when he has a 
knowledge of Brahma, The ambrosia of the gods is their Brahma, and on 
earth it is arrack ; and because one attains the character of a god (suratva), 
therefore is arrack called surat’ The work, nevertheless, will admit of no 
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drinking without the purification aforesaid. “The three mantras for the 
neutralization of the curse of the Brahman (S‘ukréchirya) should always be 
repeated.- Then only does arrack become full of Brahma, Even as a fire 
flames up when clarified butter is poured on it, so does arrack become the 
giver of salvation on the neutralization of the curse. Therefore should 
Bralfmans always drink (after purifying his grog). Such a drinker, is a 
true Brihman ; he is proficient in the Vedas; he is truly an Agnihotri; he is 
thoroughly initiated ; what more can I say, O noblest of goddesses, when I 
add that he rises above the three qualitics (inherent in matter). This is the 
true path to salvation; but it should be kept a secret from bestial people 
(pasu, men who do not drink wine), for disclosure leads to want of success, 
and is highPy disreputable.”"* 

The Kamikhyd Tantra speaks very much in the same vein. “ Whoever,” 
it says, “ after being initiated in the salvation-giving mantra of Kalika, fails 
to drink wine, is a fallen man in this iron age. He has no right to the 
performance of Vedic and ‘Tantric ceremonies; he is called unbritman, 
ignorant “as an elephant; and whatever oblations he offers his manes, 
becomes as impure as the urine of a dog. Having obtained the mantra 
of Kali or Tara, he who conducts not himself as a Vjra (or hero, é. «., 
drinker of wine), unmistakeably acquires in his person the degradation of a 
S‘tdra,""} } 

It will be naturally supposed that those who wrote the above panegyrie 
must have had various kinds cf liquor for their use ; and the S’astras afford 
the*® most convincing pro6f on this head. Pulastya, an ancient sage and 
author of one of the original Smritis, enumerates twelve different kinds of 
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_ liquor hesides the soma beer, which is not usually reckoned under the head 
of madya, and his successors have added largely to the hist. The twelve 
principal liquors of this yg are 1, pdnasa, or jack liquor ; 2. drdksha, or 
grape liquor; 3, mddhuka, or honey liquor; 4, Ahdvjjurea, or date liquor ; 
5, tala, or palm liquor; 6, sil hshawa, or cane liquor ; 7, madhvika, or mowa 
liquor ; S, sara, long pepper liquor ; - D, arishf{a, ap-berry liqnor ; 
10, maireya, or rum; 11, nérikelaja, or cocoa-nut lis “solf2, surd, or arrack, 
otherwise called edruni or paishti.2 This verse, as quoted in the S'abda- 
kalpadruma, wives taiika, or wood apple liquor, and the Vishnu Sanhitaé Aols 
or jujube liquor in lieu of Saira. 

* The mode of preparing these liquors is briefly described in the J/afsya- 
eukta Tontra. It says, “ Place unripe jack, mango, and plums, ifi a jar, and 
pour on it daily a quantity of unboiled milk, and add some flesh meat’; put 
therein hemp leaves and sweet lime onalternate days, and when duly fermented, 
distil, and this is jack wine.’’} 

"For the 2nd, the grape juice is to be fermented with curds, honey and 
ghi, distilled in the usual way,and flavoured with manjit,and chiretfa.> ‘This 






is of course brandy-bitter, pure and simple, dyed with manjit instead of burnt. 


sugar. The 3rd has honey for its principal ingredient, and with it is to be 
associated Vidanga (a bitter drug), salep misri, long pepper, and salt. 


The 4th has ripe dates for its basis, and with it is mixed jack fruit, 


ginger and the juice of the soma vine.|| The Sth is made with the 
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ripe palm frait spiced with danti (Croton polyandrum) and the leaves of tha — 
kakubha plant. The Gth has sugar-cane for its basia, and black pepper, 

plums, curds, and salt for adjuncts.¢ The 7th is made of the blossome« of the 
Bassia latifolia, mixed with sugar and ripe bel fruit.t The Sth is made of 
molasses and long pepper. The Tantra follows the reading of Raji Radha- 
kénta Deva, and bas fanka instead of saira, and it should be made, according 
to it, with the of the Asparagas racemosus, the root of the wood-apple- 
tree, a drug called laksman, lotus flowers, and honey.6 The ‘th, according 
to the reading of the Mitékshard, is a liquor made from eoap-berry plant 
with molasses, but according to the Tantra of the root of the wele marmelos, 
plums, and sugar.|| The LOth of the above list occurs in the Tantra under 
the nam@® of gaudi, or rum, made from molasses, the adjuncts during 
fernientation being curds, hemp leaves, anda drug called karikana.{ The 
11th is made of the milk, or toddy, of the cocon-nut, mixed with plantains, 
ripe emblic myrobolans, and the drug Indrajihva.** The 12th has half-boiled 
rice, barley, black pepper, lemon juice, ginger, and hot water for its ingredients. 
‘Lhe rif and barley are to be digested in hot water for two days, then 
boiled, then spiced with the other ingredicnts, and allowed to ferment 
thoroughly, and lastly distilled.++ 
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The arrack described in the Vedas was somewhat differently prepared 
from the way above detailed, as will be seen in the sequel. <All the other 
liquors noticed in Sanskrit works were, likewise, first fermented, and then dis- 
tilled ; none manufactured, ag European wines are, by mere fermentation. 
In fact, they are all spirits differently flavoured with various kinds of spices, 
fruits, and herbs, to suit different tastes, and not wines ; and the word wiffe 
has been used in this paper in its secondary sense of intoxicating liquor. 

A liquor flavoured with aniseed has enjoyed considerable celebrity in In- 
dia for along time. It is said that a celebrated Tantric pandit of Nadia, 
who bore the title of Agamavagis‘a, or “ the Lord of the Science of Agama,” 
was particularly fond of it, and used to take a Jofd full of it every day. 
People, suspecting him of this weakness, watched him one evenings when he 
was returning from his vesper prayers at the river side. He was seen to come 
out on the sly from a grog-shop with his water-pot filled with aniseed arrack, 
and taxed by a large crowd for conduct so disreputable in a Grahman of his 
learning and sanctity. He denied the charge, and placed the /ofda before 
his accusers, when lo! the pot appeared to contain milk. “ A miracle, 
a muracle,” cried the crowd, and the pandit, instead of being degraded, was 
canonised as the most, favourite son of the Devi; the fact being, that the wily 
toper knew well that aniseed liquor mixed with a little water becomes milky, 
and had taken the precaution to doctor it so with a view to provide against 
possible contingencies. 

~ Among the many omissions in Pulastya’s list, the Tanka, the Koli, and 
the Kadamvari appear the most prominent. The name of the first is met wifh 
largely in the Tantras, The second isof rare occurrence. .The last was a 
favourite drink of Baladeva, and was at one time held in high repute. In 
medical works, various other kinds of liquor are also mentioned, mostly as 
aphrodisiacs, but some as medicinal. The following enjoys a high repute as 
an invigorating tonic. I quote a passage describing it as it is the only 
one in which an account is given (imperfect as it 1s) of the still used for 
distillation. “Take of fresh molasses 100 palas,* water 30 palas, and mix 
them in an earthen vessel. Take of Vdvari bark (Cassia arabica 7) and 
jujube bark five prasthas cach, (a prastha is equal to 128 tolds,) a few betel- 
nuts, 32 tolas of lodhra (Symplocos racem@va), and two palas of ginger. 
Dilute the molasses mixture in water, add to it successively the ginger, the 
Vavari bark, and the jujube bark, mix well, then cover the vessel, and lay it by 
for three days. Then add the betel-nuts and powdered lodbra, recover the 
vessel, tie down the cover, lute it, and lay it by for twenty-days. Take the 
apparatus called maywra yantra, a strong earthen vessel of the sh#pe of a 
peacock, place it on a hearth over a slow fire, pour into it the fermented 
mixture, and add thereto half a pala each of powdered detel-nut, sailabolaka, 
« A pula, according to some, is equal to 4 tolas ; according to others, eight toléa, 
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deodar wood, cloves, padmaka (a drug), leave’ of the Andropogon muricatum 
(a fragrant grass), sandal wood, Anithum sowa, Ligusticum ajwana, black 
pepper, the white and the black eummin seed, carraway, jat4mansi, nutmegs, 
Cyprus rotundus (mutha), erinthi parni (a drug), dried ginger, methi (a 
Spice), and small cardamums. Now cover the vessel with two upturned 
chatties, attach thereto two pipes, and carefully distil the liquor. This wine 
should be drunk daily. It promotes the secretion of the constituents of the 
body, and is invigorating.”’* 

Although all the various Indian liquors are essentially the same, viz., rum, 
differing only in being differently flavoured, in the eye of the Hindu law, 
the liquors made from molasses, mowa, and rice are held to be more offensive 
than the 8thers, and the punishment for drinking them, more severe. 

“The flavouring ingredients used in the preparation of these liquors, it is 
said, materially altered their virtues, and medical works prescribe different 
liquors for different complaints. For ordinary use the rum from molasses is 
described to be the most healthful in the dewy season (October and Noy ember), 
the arrfck from paddy in the cold and rainy seasons ; and the mowa liquor 
in spring, summer, and autumn, Connoisseurs were also formerly particular 
as to the age of their liquor, and the older the liquor, the better was it 
appreciated. 

Nor were they, it would seem, content with their home manufactures, for 
it appears from Arrian’s Periplus of the Erythrian Sea that large quantities 
of foreign wine were regularly imported two thousand years ago, and these 
met a ready sale in the country, The varicties mentioned are 1, Aaodixyvos, 
or wine of Laodiceain Syria; 2, IraAccos or Italian wine, and 3, Apa(@exos 
or Arabian wine.t ‘These, from the circumstance of their having been brought 
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from distant countries, must hive been much more costly than the spirituous 
liquors of India, and consequently none but the wealthy could afford to 
drink them. 

The different liquors were always taken neat, and it was necessary, 
therefore, to take some saline, sub-acid, or sweet stuff, to remove the pungency 
or smarting caused in the mouth by the raw spirit, For this purpose fruits, 
roasted mince meat, and cakes were most approved by the higher classes, but 
the lower orders had to content themselves with parched or fried graing and 
pulses seasoned with ‘salt and chilly. These wine biscuits were held in great 
requisition, and were known by various technical or slang names, such as 
Upadars'a, Upadaisa, Avadaiisa, Chakshana, Madyapdsana, Mudra, &e. 1 have 
noticed the word vakula also so used in the Bengali Chandi and s®me of the 
Tantras, but I am not able to put my hand on the text of the latter just now. 
The word probably came from nafkuli flesh-meat; but Llearn from my friend 
Mr. Blochmann, that in Arabie the word is used in the same sense, and it is 
possible that some of the modern ‘Tantras borrowed it from the Muham- 
madans. Anyhow the word has become generally current, an@ one of 
the names of S‘iva is Nakules'a or “ lord of wine biscuits,” and no drinking 
party was formerly complete without a good supply of these tit-bits. 

Looking to the nature of the climate, the character and temper of the 
people, and the anathemas which the S‘astras have, from time to time, hurled 
against the drunkard, it might be taken for granted that men of the higher 
dastes, and good people generally, did set their faces against drinking, or, at 
least, did preserve an outward appearance of horror against those who openly 
outraged the mandates of the Smriti; but it would seem that for all that 
cases of delirium tremens turned up pretty frequently, and several very 
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expressive names were current in the country at one time to indicate the 
disease, One of them means “wine horror’ maddtanka, another “ wine 
disease” madatyaya, a third “ wine complaint” madavyadhi, &e. The de- 
scriptions of the disease, as given in Sanskrit medical works, are detailed and 
precise, discriminating carefully between the illnese caused by excess, and that 
by ‘sudden abstinence after a protracted over-indulgence. ‘These names and 
descriptions could not have come to existence, had there not been immoderate 
drinking in many instances to give rise to the complaint. 

There is another indication in medical works which is worthy of note ; 
it is the multiplicity of receipts for removing the odour of wine from the 
mouth. None but the rich or well-to-do could have required such prescrip- 
tions to gard against the accusation of having taken wine, and the existence 
of the recipes implies the existence of a class of men who were addicted to 
drinking, and yet wished to pass among their neighbours for teetotallers. 

Of fermented beverages, which were drunk without previous distillation, 
four kinds are mentioned, viz. cocoa toddy, palm toddy, date toddy, and 
the somft nectar. The first was known only to those who inhabited the sea 
coasts, where alone the tree which yielded it, is met with. The acetous 
fermentation in its case was so rapid, that transmission of the liquor from 
one part of the country to another was out of the question, and none but 
those Who lived in the neighbourhood of the tree could drink the juice in a 
vinous state. The date and the palm toddies suffered in the same Way, and 
were unfit for transmission to distant places; but the trees which yielderl 
them were common almost alljover India, and so they were more easily 
accessible, and more widely known. But they never seem to have attained 
any great popularity. The soma nectar was likewise open to this objection ; 
for it, too, had no keeping quality, and, for aught we know, was never 
manufactured for sale ; but it was associated with the earliest history of the 
Aryans, even before they separated from the ancient Persians, aw enjoyed 
the proud pre-eminence of a god as long as Vedic rites governed the conscience 
ofthe people. The Rig Veda Safhita is most lavish in its praise, and all the 
four Vedas furnish innumerable mantras for repetition at every stage of its 
manufacture, and from the moment a resglution was made to commence one 
of the rites at which it was to b used (and all the principal rites such as the 
Dars‘a, Paurnamisa, J yotishtéma, Ukthya, Shodas'iman, Vajapeya, Atirétra, 
Aptary‘dma, &e., could not be celebrated without it), nothing could be done 
without appropriate mantras, and the ritual throughout was most complicated 
and tedious. It would be foreign to the object of this paper to deseribe in any 
detail the several steps in the manufacture of the beverage ; suffice it to say 
that it was made with the expressed juice of a creeper (Asclepias acida, 
or Sarcostema viminalis), diluted with water, mixed with barley meal, 
clarified butter, and the meal of wild paddy (nivéra), and fermented in a 
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jar for nine days.* The juice of the creeper is ‘said to be of an acid taste, 
but I have not heard that it has any narcotic property ; Lam disposed to think, 
therefore, that the starch of the two kinds of meal supplied the material for 
the vinous fermentation, or, in other words, played the part of malt, and the 
soma juice served to promote vinous fermentation, flavour the beverage, 
and check acctous decomposition, in the same way that hop doe# in 
beer. Anyhow,it may be concluded that a beverage prepared by the 
vinous fermentation of barley meal, should have strong intoxicating effects, 
and it is not remarkable, therefore, that the Vedas should frequently refer to 
the exhilaration produced by its use in men and gods. The addresses to 
Indra, Agni, Mitra, and other gods in the Rig Veda are full of allusions to ex- 
hilaration caused by the use of the soma, “ The sacred prayer, desiring your 
presence, offers to you both, [ypra and Agnt, for your exhilaration, the*Soma 
libation. Beholders of all things, seated at this sacrifice upon the sacred grass, 
-be exlilarated by drinking of the effused hbation.” (1. 7, xxvu. 4, 5.) Other 
quotations on this subject may be easily multiplied, but they are not needed, 
Suffice it tosay that the object of drinking the soma is expressly stated@to be in- 
toxication: maddya arvenehi somakamam tvdhe rayain sutastasya pud madaya ; 
and Indra drinks it in such large quantities, that his belly becomes enormously 
distended. Uruvya chdjathara derishasva. As regards men, its effects are 
described as equally exhilarating and inebriating. A story occurs*in the 
Black Yajur Veda in which a sage, Vis'varupa by name, son of Tvashtu, 
while engaged at a soma sacrifice, is said to have indulged so inordinately in 
the exhilarating beverage as to have vomited on the animals brought befpre 
him for immolation. For this, however, no proof is wanted, for the effect of 
soma on the gods could have been only assumed by a knowledge of what it 
was on the worshippers. 
The soma beer lasted for several days after its nine days’ fermentation. 
In some’ of the rites it certainly lasted for twelve days, but how much longer 
I cannot ascertain. It is certain, however, that it could not be kept sound for 
any great length of time, without distillation, and in a distilled spirit the soma 
would be of no use. Accordingly, we find that no soma juice was used when 
arrack was distilled from fermented meal: The liquor, thus prepared, was, 
as already stated above, called sura, and it was used as an article of offering 
to the gods in two important rites, namely, the Sautrdmaniand the Vajapeya. 
The mode of preparing it is described in the canons of Baudhayana. and 
Katyayana. They recommend three articles, viz., sprouting pad vy the 
sprout brought on by steeping i aad in water very much in the same 


© Stovenson’s Séma Veda, p. 5. and Hang’s Aitareya Bréhmana, I, p. % Man. 
cning’s Ancient India, LS p. 86. chin ps aligptcss sbi used in ¢ghe course of preparing 
the soma beverage vide, ‘Taittiviya Saihité, 1. Prapathikas I, LIT. IV., and 
Kinda VI, Pt. 1. to TV. The Kalpa Sitras and t Prayogas supply tho details, 
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way as malt is produced, slightly parched barley steeped in curds and 
diluted butter milk, and coarse powder of the same steeped in whey. 
After proper fermentation, this was distilled in the usual way, and the liquor 
produced was poured in oblations on the sacred fire in lieu of the soma beer. 
The Zaittiriya Brdhmana supplies a number of mantras for the preparation 
of he liquor, but I can nowhere find any description of the still in which 
the distillation was effected, Ka4tydyana recommends that the different 
articles required for the manufacture of the liquor should be obtained by 
barter, and not by purchase with coins. In the Sautrémani rite, the offering 
of the liquor should be preceded by the immolation of three animals, a bull 
being one of them. The worshippers were required to partake of the rem- 
nant of the offerings, as the ceremony would be incomplete without the 
repast. 
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On the Wistory of Peqgu.—By Major-General Sm Antuvr P. Puayne, 
K. C. 8. L, C. B. 


The chief authority which has been followed in this ‘sketch of the his- 
tory of Pegu, is a narrative written in the Talaing, or Mun, language by 
Tsha-ya-din A-thwa, a Budlist monk. It was derived from ancienf records 
and traditions, and was translated into Burmese by Maung Shwé Kya, » 
leafaed Talding. The chronology of the narrative is very confused, though 
the most important date, that-of the foundation of the city of Pegu, is cor- 
rectly stated. Neither the author nor the translator, however, has attempted 
to correct the manifest errors which exist. In this paper, the dates of the 


‘more prominent events in early times have been rectified by me from con- 


temporary Burmese history ; and in later times, from the accounts of Euro- 
pean travellers. The few particulars which can be gathered regarding the 
history of Tha-htun, the most ancient city on the coast of Pegu, have been 
placed at my disposal by Mr. St. Andrew St. John, Assistant-Commissioner 
in British Burma. They were derived from MSS. in his possession. I 
have also had the advantage of c&nsulting an,essay in the Burmese language, 
on the same subject written by’ Maung Byan, a Talaing gentleman of ancient 
family. ‘This was procured for me by Colonel D. Brown, Commissioner in 
Tenasserim. I have read what has been written on the ancient history of 
Pegu by the Reverend Dr. Mason, in his excellent work on Burma ; and 
have consulted the Gazetteer of Pegu, edited by Major M. Lloyd, Deputy 
Commissioner. The yotices of events in Burma and Pegu by the old Portu- 
guese voyagers, as narrated in the lucid general summary by Mr. Talboys 
Wheeler, and the valuable edition of the travels of Nicolo Conti in the carly 
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part of the fifteenth century, by Mr. R. H. Major, together with other 
travels by Europeans, in that and the following century, have been used to 
correct, or to confirm, the statements in the native annals. 
The country now called Pegu, or as written by the natives Bago and 
Pegu, consisted in ancient times of the delta of the E-ra-wa-ti, and the land 
in the lower courses of the rivers Sit-téung and Thin-lwin (Salwin). * At 
different times the coast as far south as the 'Tenasserim River has been sub- 
ject to the monareliy ; while to the north the limits of the kingdlom varied 
according to the power of the kings to defend their terr itory from the Bur- 
mese. The northern boundary on the Eraéwati River, may as a general rule 
be fixed at A-kauk Taung, about thirty miles below the town of Prome. In 
remote times, and long before the foundation of the city of Pegu, from which 
the name of the whole country was afterwarde derived, the sea coast “from 
the mouth of the Pa-thin (B: issein) River, near Cape Negrais, to the mouth 
of the Thin-lwin, (Salwin) was known as Ré- -ma-nya, or the country of 
» Rama. This shows an Indian influence.® The classic name for the town 
of Maulamyaing (Moulmein) is still Ramapura, though this may fave been 
transferred to it from a city once existing near the present Rangun. The 
country of Pegu was afterwards called Han-tha-wa-ti, which is still the classic 
name, and the origin and meaning of which will presently appear. ‘The 
etymology of the word Maulamyaing, which is the Burmese form of the 
Talding*name Mut-mwa-lem, signifies “ one-eye-destroyed ;” the tradition 
keing that it was founded by a king having a third eye in the centre of his 
forehead, which was destroyed by the machination of a woman. This stery, 
as Dr. Mason observes, suggests the legend of Siva. And though this ap- 
pears at first sight to clash with the classic name Ramapura, yet from the 
history of Pegu, it as evident that during successive periods, the country 
participated in the religious revolutions of the Budhists and various Hinda - 
sects, through which the neighbouring coast of India passed. 

The earliest notice of Ramanya which can be accepted as historical is 
derived from a Budhist source, the Mahavanso of Ceylon. Therein is record- 
ed ‘the deputation of the great missionarigs, Sono and Uttaro, (Thauna and 
Uttara), by the third Budhist synod, held at Pataliput, B. C, 241, They 
were sent to the country called Suvarné bhumi, (Thamanna bhumi), or 
“olden land,” to preach the great reform determined on by the synod. 
The name given to the country was the Pali designation of the portion of 
Ramanya of which Tha-htun was the capital. The ruins of Tha-htun still 
exist on a small stream about ten miles from the seashore, and forty-four 
miles travelling distance N. N. W. from Martaban (Muttama).» The city 
‘appears to have been laid out on the general. plan Of ancient EaBan cities, 
~ aes The island of Ege or tnore properly Ram-byi (country of Rama al 
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and which has been followed in the modern capital of Burma, The ground 
plan of the outer rampart is a square or oblong, within which is an open 
space of about a hundred and fifty feet, and then a second but lower wall or 
rampart, and moat. The east and west inner walls are each 7700 feet long ; 
while those on the north and south are about 4000 feet each, enclosing a 
space of about seven hundred acres. The angles, however, are not exact 
right angles. In the centre of the city is the fortified royal citadel, measur- 
ing from north to south LOSO feet, and from east to West 1150 feet. This 
was for the defence of the palace, the * throne room” being, as is now the 
case at the Burmese capital, nearly the central point of the city. There are 
two gates, or spaces for entrance, in the northern and southern faces of the 
rampart, b@t it is impossible to say how many on the eastern and western. 
Such"is the deseription given by Mr. St. John of the present appearance of 
‘Tha-htun. The position of the city with reference to the approach from 
8ea, 18 now not suitable for a port. But there is strong probability that a gra- 
dual rise of the land, including all the adjoining gulf of Martaban, has heen 
going mf for several centuries, which has destroyed the port. With this 
change of level it is probable that the influx of tide, called “the bore.’ is 
now more violent near the mouth of the river Thit-taung (Sittang), than it 
was two thousand years ago. 

The traditions as well as the scanty historical notices which remain re- 
garding Tha-htun, show that it was founded by Indian colonists, One tra. 
dition is, that the original colonists came from Thu-binga in the country og 
Kaera-nika, or Karanatta, By some this is made to refer to the founding 
of Maulamyaing. It may, however, be accepted as certain that people from 
what is now called the Coromandel Coast, established at an early period 
possibly a thousand years before the Christian era, one or more trading sta- 
tions on the coast of Pegu. That Tha-htun had risen to some importance 
as a city in the third century before Clirist, 1s shown from its having had 
allotted to it missionaries at a synod held under the influence of the Budhist 
Constantine Asoka. The name Suvargabhumi, or “golden land,” by w hich 
the country was then known in Iugia, probably refers to gold being exported 
in great quantiffy from the emporium. Gold, no doubt, waz brought from 
Yunan dowh the Erawati River d& a very early period. It continued to be 
an article of commerce from the same country until within the last sixteen 
or eighteen years, since which the trade has been interrupted.* There is 
also an old gold “diggings” about a hundred and twenty miles distant 
from Tha-htun on the Paung-laung or Sit-taung River. The town is still 


*In a note on the metals of Burma by Dr, T. Oldham, published in Yule's Mission 
e stated on authority, that the annual amoum of gold brought from 
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called in Burmese Shiwégyin, or “ gold sifting place."’ Gold is indeed still 
found there, but not in sufficient quantity to be remunerative, except to 
very poor people. These facts appear to explain satisfactorily the classic 
name of the country. The name Tha-htun is derived from vernacular words: 
having the same signification. “ 
One of the early Budhist legends referred to by the native historians is 
to be found recorded in books still existing in the monasteries of Ceylon.* 
Two merchants from Thuwanna bhumi, named Tapassu and Bhallaka, had 
gone on a trading expedition to Northern India. On returning with their 
waggons of merchandize to reach the sea coast, they passed through Maga- 
dha, where Budha was absorbed in meditation and in the seventh weeko f his 
fasting, in the Kiripalu forest. The merchants made an offerin® of honey 
to Budha, who, at their request, bestowed on them eight hairs of his head as 
relics. These they brought to their own country, which are now believed to 
be enshrined in the Shwé Dagun pagoda at Rangun. This legend may be 
secepted as showing that at an early period, the Indian merchants of Suvarna- 
bhumi traded to Upper India, and were considered a community of sufficient 
importance to have attributed to two of their body the honour of a personal 
interview with Budha. At a later period, the commercial importance of 
Suvarnabhumi is shown from the emporium Subara appearing in Ptolemy's 
list of places on this coast, as has been pointed out by Colonel Yule. 
Concerning the first building of Tha-htun, it is related that before Gau- 
Yama appeared, there reigned a certain king Ti-tha, in the city of Thu-bin-na 
(or Thu-bin-ga), in the country of Karanaka. He had two sons TPtha 
Kumma and Dza-ya Kumma. The young princes determined to abandon 
the world and become hermits. They, therefore, left their home, and went to 
dwell on separate mountains, near the seaside, deseribed as being not far 
from the future site of the city of Tha-htun. The whole country was then 
forest. Once when walking on the seashore, the brother hermits found two 
eges, which had been deposited and abandoned by a fernale dragon, who 
eagne up out of the sea. The hermitacarried away the eggs, from which in 
due time issued forth two male childtem « The hermits brought up the boys, 
one of whom died at ten years of age ;_but being born Again in Mit-ti-la, 
about the time of the appearance of the oid Gau-ta-ma, became, while yeta 
child, one of his disciples. The boy, produced from the egg taken by 
elder hermit, lived in the forest until he was seventeen years of age, when by 
the help of Tha-kya,t he built the city of Thuwanna-bhumi, ealled also Tha- 
btun, and reigned witlr the title of Thiha Ré-dzdi. By the intercession of 
him who, in a former birth, had: been his younger brother, but aaa site 


* Seo Spence Hardy's Manual of Budhism, page 182. © 
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” to a Rahénda, the lord Gautama himself came through the air and visited 
. Tha-htun, This was thirty-seven years before he entered Nirvina, The 
country is spoken of reproachfully as a land where fishermen and hunters 
abound, these being calli ings opposed to the tenets of Budhism, But 
the king and the people of the city listen to the preaching of Bud- 
ha, ‘and the future greatness of the country is predicted. But though the 
people immediately around the city were well disposed, those at a distance 
were gavage and resentful. It is related how the great teacher, attempting 
to land near the mouth of the Than-lwin river, was stoned by the Bhi-lds and 
evil Nats who dwelt there. In these words is shadowed forth the rejection 
of Budhist, doctrine bh; y the native inhabitants, who afterwards became dis- 
tinguished for their religious zeal. 
, From this time the historians of Tha-htua profess to have a list of all 
the kings who reigned in Thuwanna bhumi, distinct fram the kings of Peru. 
It is now impossible to decide how much of this list is historical and how 
much fictitious, until near the time of the destruction of the monarchy in the 
eleventh Sentury of the Christian era. Tha-htun was then taken and de- 
stroyed by Anaurahté, king of Pu-gan; and the king Mant-ha, with his 
whole family, the nobles, monks, artificers, mechanics, and skilled workmen 
of every description, were carried away captive. There are the names of 
fifty-nine kings in the list, who are said to have reigned for sixteen hundred 
and eighty-three years. The events of their reigns are discrectlf veiled 
under the obscure phraseology of metrical lines. By the chronology it seems te 
be tended that the reign of the son of the first king Thi-ha Radza, commenced 
in the year that Gautama attained Nirvana. Taking this as a starting point 
and accepting the Burmese era of religion as commencing 543 B. C., then, as 
Thi-ha Radza is said to have reigned sixty years, we find the year GO3 B.C. as 
the commencement of the monarchy. This would give the year 1080 A.D. 
as the year of its destruction by Anaurahta. The time thus deduced for the 
latter event does not differ very much, considering all things, from the Bur- 
mese account. Anaurahté, according fo the Maha Radziweng, ascended the 
throne of Pugin in the year 1017, A, D., and reigned forty-two years. Within 
that period therefore he captured Tha-htung The list of the kings ais given in 
the native chronicles is added, Hat it is not gonsidered to have any historical 
value, except as a generally correct representation of the existence of the 
boiiogss, and its destruction with the aigtty about the period stated, , by the 
mm igs the fave ets recorded 3 in the native annals of Thahéan which 
be mentioned here, is the arrival of the kroat, missionaries Thauna and 
| ey put down ‘as having occurred the gear 223 of religion, 
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or monsters, the name here bestowed upon heretics and scoffers. They 
were violently opposed and beaten with sticks. But the mild demeanour of 
the Rahdndas gradually made their authority prevail. ‘The people were 
won over to believe them, and new-born children were named after them. 
The pagodas which had long been neglected and round which jungle ghad 
grown up, were repaired. Pleasant gardens were now planted for the resort 
of the religious, and the reformed doctrines were triumphant. 

The only other event of importance which is mentioned in the distory 
of Tha-htun is the introduction of the Pi-ta-kat, or books of the Budhist 
scriptures, by Budhaghosa. This event, so important to all the Indo-Chinese 
nations, is noticed by the Right Reverend Bishop Bigandet v.ghis valuable 
* Life or Legend of Gautama,” and the date therein ascribed to it, from 
Talaing or Burmese authority, is A. D. 400. Up to a recent period, the his- 
tories written by Talaings or Burmans represented Budhaghosa as a great 
Rahan of Tha-htun, who went to Ceylon, and brought from thence the 
sacred books to his native land. ‘This statement has, however, been corrected 
in the latest edition of the Burmese national history (Maha R4éQziweng), 
which was written, or revised, in the palace at Amarapura about forty years 
ago. The story of Budhaghosa is therein correctly told, and has apparently 
been derived from the Mahavanso of Ceylon. ‘The date assigned for Budha- 
ghosa’s voyage to Tha-htun is A. D. 403.% Even the Tal4ing writers, long 
jealous for the honour of their country, seem now to acknowledge thei error 
‘as to the birthplace of their great teacher. In a late paper by a leamed 
Talaing which I have perused, it is acknowledged that there are two accotints 
regarding Budhaghosa; and it is only argued that in returning from Ceylon 
to the continent of India, he may have come by ship to Tha-htun, and re- 
vived by his presence the drooping flower, religion. That Tha-htun was his 
native place, seems to be silently abandoned. 

All that can be gathered of the early history of Tha-htun has now been 
noticed. The only explanation which can be offered for the entire absence 
_ of trustworthy ancient documents, and the want of details with any historic 
value, is the ruthless destruction of ever¢thing by Anaurahta, king of Burma, 
in the eleventh century of the Cleristian eva.t All that was moveable and 
worth removing, was then carried away to Pugén, and though Tha-htun 
still remained as a port, to which perhaps a few foreign ships resorted, the 
bulk of the trade passed to the city of Pegu ; or wes tee os 
later established at Mut-ta-ma (Martaban). 

* In Max Miiller’s introduction to Captain Rogers’ parables of rm 
period between A. D. 410 and 432 is stated as being that oe orary 
the great tewcher in Ceylon, = . or 
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It is now time to turn to the history of Pegu. This country became 
known to Europeans in the fifteenth century when it was a pertui kingdom. 
Afterwards it long existed as a mere “ geographical expression,” but under 
other influences is once more rising to commercial creatness. 

e Concerning the foundation of the city of Pegu the legends relate that 
at the time when the lord Gautama came through the air, attended by 
thousands of Rahandas to visit the king of Tha-htun, the sea flowed over 
the whole of the low country, now oceupied by Rangun and Pegu. Aiter 
preaching to the king and people of Tha-htun, Budha returned through the 
air to go to the middle land. When passing over the sea, a small sand- 
bank appeared, which rose above the surface of the water, shining like a 
silver. islet ; and there the lord beheld a pair of golden Adnsas.* He then 
predicted that hereafter a great city and country would arise in that spot ; for 
wherever golden hdnsas resort, to feed and enjoy themselves, happiness and 
a great future are sure to follow in the land. The country, it was predicted, 
was to be called *Hanthawati.’ These birds were supposed to live on a beauti- 
ful lake in the ‘midst of the Himalaya, which region was, in the imaginations 
of the tropie-dwelling Taldings, invested with the grandeur of immensity, 
not unmixed with gloom, There all kinds of lotus howes of various colours 
rested on the water, amidst which, never disturbed by man, the birds slept 
at night, and came to their far off feeding place in the morning. : 

New it so happened, according to the divine prediction, more than nine 
hundred years after the lord had entered Nirvana, that the silvery sandbank 


*;. The hdnsa, or hentha, ia still the sacred bird of Pega. Much discussion has aris 
en as to its identity. It is not a native bird of the country. The Burmese and Ta- 
laings refer to the Himélaya region as its home, and while supposing it to be a eupe- 
rior order of wild dack or goose, describo it in sach glowing but unscientific terms, 
that an ornithologist would bo puzzled how to classify it. Spence Hardy in his 
“ Manual of Budhism,” when mentioning fdnsas as inhabiting the Himalaya according 
to the Budhist geography, observes: “ This is regarded as the king of birds, and by 
Europeans is generally supposed to be the golden winged swan.” Colonel Yule, in his 
narrative of the Mission to Ava in 1855, su@ests that it may be “ a mythioised awam."’ 
Mr. 'T. 'T. Cooper in his book of enterpr®Mg travel to the frontier of Bostern Tibet haa 
the following passage, which may be gocepted a#indicating the bird referred to in the 
legend. — * The large yellow wild duck is met with,on all the Thibetan streams and 
mountain pools at a great elevation, These ducks were precisely similar to the brah- 
mis ducks of the apper waters of the Brahmaputra, I was anxious to secure a 
specimen and fired at the first I saw, but luckily missed, for a Lama who was with us, 
rushed 1 up in great consternation, The yellow ducks were sacred to the grand Lama, 
antl to kill one would be a great crimo, even to have fired at the sacred bird was an 
offence.” These birds are represented in the “ bout scene” of Sakya’s death, carved 
in bas-relief at Sanchi yoke Cunningham & Bhiles Saas: Fiat® XI,) One of them re- 
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had risen up, so as to be plainly visible above the surface of the sea. <A 
foreign ship which came from the city of Dij-ja-né-ga-ran, had been on a 
trading voyage to Tha-htun, and in returning passed near the sandbank. 

The tide was ines and the sailors saw a number of golden hanthas feeding 
and disporting thesis es after their kind, One pair was conspicuous apove 
the rest. The saOrs looked and wondered. When they reached their own 
country, they-télated what they had seen. Their story reached the king 
rra-reng. The king’s teacher being a man of learning, well yead in 
the seriptures, knew that the lord Gautama had been to that country, and 
that what had been seen by the sailors was an omen of its future greatness. 

By his advice, the king determined to secure for his descendants the spot 
where the Adnathas had been seen. He, therefore, had a stone pillar engraved 
with his name and title. This was conveyed in a ship to the spot, and de- 

posited in the sea, close to the silvery sandbank. After this, when. one 
hundred and sixty years had passed, the silvery sandbank had risen much 
higher and become firm land. King Bandurdreng had passed aw ay, and his 
crandson Ku-wa-tha Na-reng now reigned. He knowing all ‘that had 
occurred, sent a ship under a wise man of high rank to make search for the 
stone pillar deposited by his grandfather, and so to prove his right to the 
land. 

Now at this time A-di Radza was king of Tha-htun, He was jea- 
lous for religion, and had saliedea his father ‘Thin-na-geng-ga to the exclu- 
“sion of two half-brothers, whose succession had been favoured by his father 
during his lifetime. ‘lhe story of their birth is thus told. On the sea-sfore, 
far from the habitations of men, a female dragon came and laid an eg. A 
hermit who dwelt in a cave hard by, found the egg and took it to his home. 
In seven days a female child was produced from the egg, who was brought 
up by the hermit. When grown up, she was married to king 'Thin-na-geng- 
ga, and raised to the rank of chief queen. She gave birth to two sons, who 
were named Thamala and Wimala, The queen, notwithstanding her beauty 
andl the high favour of the king, was always an object of aversion among 
the nobles of the court, though it was not then known that she was of the 
Naga or dragon race. This was discovgred by the sagacity of the king's 
teacher, and she then died suddenly in a very mysterious manner er two 
sons were sent away to the hermit, who was called their grandfather, and 
who brought them up in the forest. On the death of their father, another 
son of his, called A-din-na Radz4, succeeded to the throne. The two young 
princes, by the advice of the hermit, determined to build a city for themselyes 
to the west, on the land where the hermit knew the golden hinsas used to 
feed, and where the I6rd Gautama had predicted that a great city would 
arise, Sees therefore, collected cine amapuemretin pon ie 
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each. They floated down the stream on the banks of which the rafts had 
been made, and after many perils, reached the spot where the city Han-tha- 
wa-ti was to be built. Some people who dwelt on the west side of the river, 
numbering in all three hundred and thirty families, now joined the two 
pringes, who thus had with them in all five hundred families. When they 
were considering how to lay out the city, they were suddenly joined by two 
venerable men, who were Tha-kya Meng (Sekra, or Indra), and an attendant 
deva. .Vhey appeared in the guise of carpenters, with instruments, measures, 
and ropes, and offered to help the princes. This offer was accepted with 
joy’; but when they were about to measure the ground, the nobleman who 
had been sent by the king of Bij-ja-na-ga-ran appeared with his followers, 
and claimed the ground for his master. The two princes replied saying, 
“You are foreigners, you have no right to our native land.” The nobleman 
answered that when thirteen fathoms of water existed over the spot, an 
ironstone pillar, with the name, title, and seal of the king of Bij-ja-né-2a-ran 
had been placed there. The disguised Tha-gya Meng now replied for the 
princes that a golden pillar had been placed in that spot before the stone- 
pillar had been deposited, on which their names were inscribed, and it would 
be found deeper down than the other. It was argued, therefore, to dig for 
the pillars, and the right to the land was to be determined by the ownership 
of the older pillar. Now Tha-gya Meng forgsaw by his superior sacracity 
that, if western foreigners were to be coped this land, false hereti- 
cal opinions would arise; whereas the divine prediction was, that true reli-” 
gigt was to be built up; the didagdt (pitakattaya) was to be recited and 
reverenced, and holy relics were to be worshipped. He, therefore, created a 
golden pillar, on which were inscribed the names of former kings of Tha-hton, 
and by his power it wae conveyed under ground ten fathoms beneath the stone 
pillar of the Kulis (western foreigners). So when they assembled to dig, 
and the Kuldas had found their stone’ pillar, Tha-gya Meng said, “ Yours 
“js true, but it was placed after ours, which is deeper down, and by which 
“our claim will be proved.” The Kylés replied, “If you have an inserjb- 
“ed pillar beneath ours, we willeacknowledge ourselves defeated.” Then 











they dug down, and lo! at ten fathoms depth was found a golden pillar, 
with fe more ancient than that on the stone pillar, The Kulds then 
acknowledged themselves defeated, and went away taking their stone pillar 


with them. The spot where the golden pillar was found, being the place 
where the golden jAdnsas fed, was made the centre from which the city was 
marked out. Tha-gya Meng measured the ground with a rope on which 
pearls were strung, so that the land might be sacred, and set apart for ever, 


free from the rale aad ownership of foreigners, or an¥ but its own princes, 


~ ‘The golden pillar was moved a little to the south, and a pagoda was then 
built. wi shi which it was enshrined, and in memory of the defeat of the 
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foreigners it was called, in the Mun language, Kyaik-tsa-né, and in Burmese 
Raniung-myin-phra.* The city was founded in the year of the lord’s Nirva- 
na 1116, being equivalent to A. D. 573. Thé-ma-la Kummé, the elder of 
the two brothers, was now consecrated king. 

In the story of the foundation of the city of Pegu, and the events which 
led to it, we appear to have the legendary version of the struggle for ascend- 
ancy between Brahman and Budhist. This struggle was still going on in 
parts of Southern India in the sixth century of the Christian era, and it 
would no doubt be extended to the colonies and settlements 6n the seat of 
Rimanya, The kings of Tha-htun and the principal citizens were of Indian 
descent, and they probably participated in the changes which were going on 
in the parent country. The foundation of Pegu, by emigrants &f Tha-htun, 
tells both of a dynastic and perhaps a religious quarrel. ~The Budhisf party 
eventually successful, represent the founders of Pegu as being of their faith, 
and their opponents as heretics and foreigners, though the latter reproach 
was probably the feeling of a later period One cause of the separation for 

| Tha-htun appears to have been the Naga, dragon or snake, w orship, which, 
as has been shown by Mr, Fergusson in his learned work, extensively pre- 
vailed about this,time in India; and the founders of Pegu are stated to 
have been of Naga deseent or, in other words, had added snake worship to 
the reverence, which, by the precepts of Budhism, should be shown only to 
the memory or relics of Budha. If this be so, the reform in their worship 
“was made, as was the case in Burma, at a later period. From tradition and 
such scanty historical notices as have survived, we are led to look toethe 
east coast of India, and especially to the country in the lower courses 
of the rivers Kistna and Godavari, with the adjoining districts, in other 

. words ancient Kalinga and Talingéna, as the countries which at a very 
early period traded with and colonized the coast of Pegu. | ‘The eople of 
Pegu are known to the Burmese, to the Indians, and thence to opeans, 
by the name Taléing. This word is derived from ‘Talingana, and the name 
which was strictly applicable only to jhe foreign settlers, has fa ie course 
of time become applied to the whole.pgople. As has: already Jeen stated, 
they call themselves Mon, Mun, or Mwun, A word which will im og nei fter be 
considered. The names given dn the, histories Be: Pha-} ytun a MT Pegu | o the 












rived their origin are Karannhka, Kalinga, Theb | ee and Bij-ja-né 
‘These may be recognised as Karnita, Kalinga, Venga, 4 and ee | Virlan: a 
on the south-eastern coast of India, The last has, i in a or ti mits age 7 
pe 0 The classic namé of the city Hen-thé-wa-ti, or Han.view ot , has already 
a am ae men 
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been mistaken for the more famous Vijayanagar, the medern city on the 
Tambudra river. The word Talingéna never occurs in the Peguan histories, 
but only the more ancient name Kalinga. ‘The names of the more promi- 
nent kings of Tha-htun and Pegu, all occur in Indian lists, and have proba- 
bly ,been selected as pertaining to orthodox Budhists, or as being famous in 
early legend. Thus king Tiktha, Ti-tha, or Tissa, of Karannaka, whose 
sons are represented as first coming to Tha-htun, is probably the name of 
Asoka's brother Tishya. The name frequently occurs among the early Bud- 
hist kings of Ceylon. The elder son is called after his father with the affix 
Kumma ; while the name of the younger Dzd-ya, is apparently Ja-ya Sinha, 

the fonisdee of the Chalukya race in Talingana, whom Sir Walter Elliot® 
supposes to ‘have lived in the early part of the fifth century of the Christian 
era, and Mr. Fergusson about a century later. The eastern branch of this 
line reigned in Vengidesa, which comprised the districts between the Goda- 
vari and the Kistna, below the Ghats, and eventually fixed their capital at 
Rajamahendri. In the history of 'Tha-htan, though the two sons of king 
Tiktha be®ome hermits, they adopt two sons, one of whom builds the city of 
Tha-htun, and reigns there under the title of Thi-ha Radzé. This name is 
probably derived from that of Raja Sinha, the posthumous son of Jaya Sinha 
above mentioned, who succeeded after a struggle to his father’s power, and 
whose birth and alliance by marriage with his enemies the Pallavas, the 
porsessors of the country south of the Narbada, are reproduced at Tha-htun 
in the dubious birth of Thi-ha Riadza from a dragon's egg, though he is 
brovfht up by the hermit Dzi-ya. The kings of the Chalukya dynasty who 
reigned for about five centuries, were of lunar race, and apparently worship- 
pers of Vishnu.t ‘The establishment of this family caused the flight and 
exile of numbers of Budhists, or quasi-Budhists, from the districts on the sea- 
coast of Talingana. On this point Sir Walter Elliot has made the following 
remarks in a communication with which he has favoured me, “There is no 
“ doubt, the intercourse between the east coast of India, and the whole of 
“the opposite coast of the Bay of Bengal and the Straits of Malacca, was far 
“ greater in former times than at present. It had attained its height at the 
“ time that the Budhists were in the ascendant, that is, during the first five 


. See Numismatic Giesntuwe; Madvas Jourual if Literature eid! Bolsuoe, Vol XX. 
Also, Indian Chrono ozy, by J. Ferguason, Journal R. A. Society, 1869, 

+ The coins of these kings were stampt with the figure of a boar, and thenos 
cameo to ‘be called ‘ yarébn mudra,” A large number of gold coins bearing this device, 
and with characters pronounced by Sir Walter Elliot to be an ancient form of Telugu, 

my ‘gome years ago on the Island of Cheduba, on the coast of Arakan. They 

re pr ily of the fifth century. They were found not far from tho sea shore dis- 

on aa if hidden by pers@ns wrecked on the coast, or otherwise landing suddenly, 

re nob at all worn by usage. One of these coins was figured and described by 
, in Jour. As. Soc. of Bengal, Vol, XV., p. 240. 
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“or six centuries of our era, The first great Budhist persecution both 
“ehecked it and also drove great numbers of the victims to the opposite 
“coast. The Tamil and Telugu local histories and traditions are full of such 
“narratives. When the Chalukya prince, brother of the king of Kalyan, 
“was founding a new kingdom at Réjamahendri, which involved the rogting 
“out and dispersion of the pre-existing rulers, nothing is more probable than 
“that some of the fugitives should have found their way to Pegu. One 
“Tamil MS. refers to a party of Budhist,exiles, headed by a king of Man- 
“du, flying in their ships from the coast.” 

The building of the city of Pegu in A.D, 573, by emigrants from Tha- 
htun under the princes Tha-ma-la and Wi-ma-la, together with the attempt- 
ed occupation of the site by the representatives of the king of “Bij-ja-na-ga- 
ran, have already been related and commented on. ‘There appears no reason 
for doubting the general facts of the narrative ; and it may be admitted that 
the princes and people of Indian descent in Ramanya, while having causes for 
dissension among themselves, may have resisted the attempted establishment 
of a new dynasty from Talingana. But as has already been Sbserved as 
regards the names of the early kings of Tha-htun, so the names of the actors 
in the scenes at Pewu, have probably been taken in after times from the chro- 
nicles of Talingéna, or even of the modern state of Vijayanagar. The name 
Vimala occurs in the list of kings of the latter state so late as A. D, 1158. 

_ I have not found the name Thamala, but the term Malla as asurnameoccurs 
constantly among the Chalukya kings of the western line, bopsosenenng, with 
Yuddha Malla in A. D. 650. 

The early establishment of a colony, or city for trade, on the ‘coast. of 
Rimanya by settlers from Talingdna, satisfactorily accounts for the name 
Talding, by which the people of Pegu are known to the Burmese and to all 
peoples of the west. But the Peguans call themselves by a different» name. 
It remains then to be inquired whether we can trace from what rage they 
are descended ; whether, like the peoples around them—the Burmese, the 

Ramese, and the Karens—they belong to the Indo-Chinese family, a branch 
of the Mongoloids of Huxley, or come frém another stock. 
Phe people of Pega, as has Mready been stated, ‘call themselves Mun, 
- -Mwun, or Mon, Their orignal language has almost: disappeared. It i is 
: = _ probable that there are not now one hundred families in Pegn at in 
which it is spoken as their vernacular tongue. In the province of Mar twban, 
however, including a part of Maulamyaing, there are thousar ds w 
speak the Mun language only, "These are chiefly the descend: VS) OF Omi 
ss grants who left Pegu in 1826, when the British army Seis siege 
the ‘Tenasscrim territory. ‘The Burmese, since the Rpeases 
Jompra ane. oe in 1757-58, Lead discouraged 
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who had welcomed the invader, was furiously proscribed. It was forbidden 
to be taught in the Budhist monasteries or elsewhere. The result has been 
that in little more than a century, the language of about a million of people 
has become extinct,* 
> In physical appearance, the Mun people are scarcely distinguishable from 
the Burmese. They are, however, shorter and stouter, and notwithstanding 
their more southern position, are generally lighter in complexion than Bur- 
mese of the same class. Indeed the higher classes of the Muns, and those 
whose callings in cities and towns do not intolve much exposure to the sun, 
are much fairer than those of the same classes in upper Burma. This may 
be partly attributable to the large admixture of Shan blood from Zimmé 
and the adjoining states, which occurred at a comparatively late period of 
their history. But there are also climatic causes. For about six months of 
the year, the sky of Pegu is more or less obscured with clouds; and the habit 
of carrying umbrellas as a protection against sun and rain is much more 
common with the Taléings than among the Burmese. But the question of 
complexion among many “Taide: Chinees tribes is certainly perplexing. Some 
of the Karen tribes in the mountains, especially the younger people, are not 
darker than southern Europeans; while those settleds in the delta of the 
Erawati, are much the same in that respect as the Mun people among whom 
they dwell. While then the physical characteristics of the Mun would lead 
us to class them with the Indo-Chinese around them, their language points — 
to a different conclusion. I believe this peculiarity was first brought to 
notice by the Rev. Dr. Mason, Missionary to the Karen people. That 
learned man has, in his work on Burma, pointed out the remarkable similari- 
ty between the language of the Mun of Pegu, and that of the Horo or 
Munda people of Chutia Nagpur, called the Kols. The first syllable of 
the word Mund4, which is used, as I understand, to designate the language 
of several tribes in the western highlands of Bengal, rather than as a tribal 
name, is identical in sound with the race name of the people of Peau. The 
connection of the two peoples as shown by the similarity of their languages 
in a series of test words, has been @ommented on by the Honourable Mr, 
Campbell i in a paper on the Raceg of India*in the Journal of the Ethnologi- 
eal Society. We appear then to be forced tothe conclusion, that the Mun 
or Talding people of Pegu, are of the same stock as the Kols, and other 


‘Set “There are, however, some thousands of the Man people in Siam, who emigrated 
| there towards the end of the 18th and in the early part of the 19th centuries, to os. 
wy e ernel rule of the Burmese. Descendants of Mun colonists from Tha-htan 
wore h of by Dr. Richardson, in April 1837, 98 being located on the northern fron- 
tier « ofthe Karen coun@ry, They were said to. have been originally placed there by 
king N “t aura, Pi hehiaw pect of his captives. It would be interesting to know if their 
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aboriginal tribes of India, who may have occupied that country before even 
the Dravidians entered it. Csoma de Kéros, in his Tibetan Dictionary, defines 
Mon as a general name for the hill people between the plains of India and 
Tibet. Assuming that a people having that name, once inhabited the east- 
ern Himalaya region, and migrated to the south, we have now no meang of 
tracing whether the Mun of Pegu came direct down the course of the Era- 
wati, or parting from their kinsmen the Kolarian tribes in the lower course 
of the Ganges or Brahmaputra, came through Arakan to their presené seat, 
‘There appear now to be no indi¢ations of their presence, either im Arakan or | 
in the country of the Upper Erawati; though more careful inquiry into the 
languages of some of the wild hill tribes, between Arakan and Manipur, might 
possibly show their track. The Dravidians of Talingana, who beyond all 
doubt came by sea to the eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal, probably a 
thousand years before the Christian era, found the Mun rude savages, who 
even some five centuries later, are called biilis, or ogres. Yet the Dravidian 
colonists have been merged into the mass of that wild race. Their name 
indeed remains in the word Talaing, but it is known only to foreigners, and 
is not acknowledged in the language of the people. Though the alphabet 
used by the Mun i« derived from an Indian source, through the Dravidians, 
there is probably little or no trace of the language of that race in the Mun 
tongue, 
The city of Pegu having been founded, the historians of the Mun peo- 
“ple thenceforth make it the centre round which the fortune of their race 
revolves. Thamala was consecrated king by the solemn ceremony of b&hé- 
ka, or water poured on the body, and assumed the title of Mahimu Thamala 
Kummira. This king is stated to have built the city of Mutamau (Muta- 
ma, or Martaban), three years after the foundation of Pegu; and he founded 
other cities in the territory he reigned over, But after a reign of twelve 
years, his younger brother Wimala conspired against him and put him to 
death. Thamala left a son who then was seven years old. He was concealed 
bx his mother and sent to a wild district in the hills, east of the Tsit-taung 
River, where he was brought up amidst aeherd of wild buffaloes. 
| Wirmala was consecrated kinty. In thg third year of his reign, he built 
the city of Tsit-taung (Sittamg), After he had reigned five years, in the 
year 590, A. D., the king of Bij-ja-ni-ga-ran sent an army with seven ships, 
and a champion seven cubits high, to conquer Han-thi-wa-ti. Tt was agreec 







Thamala, who now was sixteen years old. He fought and slew: Sa vin: 


ee “His uncle now offered to abdicate the throne ; but he would not sonse nt to 
ih — re n, and again retired to the forest, east of the Tat-teang Rey 35: 1 | 
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he built the city of Ka-tha in the mountains. King Wimala died not long 
after, and the young prince then became king with the title of Katha Kum- 
ma. His reign was prosperous, but lasted only for seven years. Thirteen 
kings are represented as succeeding these founders of the kingdom, but the 
hereglitary succession was broken by usurpers. The monarch y, however, gra- 
dually established its power over the whole country of Ramanya, from 
Puthin (Bassein) on the west, to Mutamau on the east. Tha-htun appears 
to have gradually declined, and remained merely as a city and sea port with 
little territory. The sixteenth king of Pegu, an usurper, is named Punna- 
rika, or brahman-heart, which indicates religious strife as introduced at this 
time (A. D. 746). He is said, however, to have been eminently religious, 
and even to have listened daly to the preaching of the Budhist Rahans. 
But he is represented as inclined towards the ancient Hindu traditions ; for 
he built, or re-established, the city of Aramdéna, which is said anciently to 
have occupied the site of the present city of Ran-gun. He called this city 
Kamaniago, or city of Kama. At this time, says the Talding historian, as if 
anxious to save the king's character as a Budhist, the land of the Shwé Ta- 
kun (Dagon) was not distinctly marked off, so that no impious encroachment 
was made. To the north of this city was built another,-which was called 
Ramawati, now Mengaladun. This king died after a reign of fifteen years, 
Both his name and the occurrence of Rama in the name of two cities he 
built, indicate an actual or attempted revival of Hinduism. 

Punnarika was succeeded by his son 'Tiktha or Tissa, who was very 
difftent in his religious views, but who was at length converted and became 
a sincere believer. In the early part of his life, he was ensnared in the here- ~~ 
tical doctrines of Dewadat, rejected the Bidagait, and would neither worship 
the pagodas, nor listen to the preaching of the Rahans, nor follow the learn- 
ing of the Brahmans. Not content with this, he destroyed the pagodas, 
mutilated the holy images and flung them into the river; he prohibited by 
proclamation the worship of these or of holy relics, and threatened with the 
punishment of death all who should dare to disobey his decree. The peopte 

were dismayed, and remained helpless, but were reseued from peril by a mira- 

culous occurrence, ‘There was a young girl*in the city of Han-tha-wa-ti, the 

daughter of a wealthy merchant, who had betn® religiously brought up by 

her mother, and from the age of ten years had listened to the preaching of 

the law. Badra Devi was sincerely devoted to the worship of the three 
treasures. She was sixteen years old when the order went forth to throw — 

the holy images into the water. One morning; she went, as was her custom, 

: surrounded by her attendants, to bathe in the stream, and seeing a golden 

| -image which had been ung into the water, she drew it out, saying, “Who 

¢. has done this wicked decd?” ‘The chief attendant replied, “ Lady, the king 

) “ has ordered this, and will put to death any one who worships the holy 
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“images and relics." The maiden said, “ I will devote my life to the three 
“ treasures, and will endure death rather than forsake them.” She then care- 
Pully washed the image, and set it up in a zayét which was close by. News 
of this was soon carried to the palace, and the king in a fierce rage called for 
Badra Devi. When the messengers arrived, the maiden was still emplpyed 
in cleaning and decorating the holy image, and she entreated them to let her 
complete her pious work. Having finished, she then with her attendants 
proceeded to the palace. When the king heard the report of the messengers, 
he raged like a hungry lion at the sight of harmless animals. He ordered 
that the maiden should forthwith be trampled to death by a mad elephant. 
The master of the elephants having brought a mad one, the animal was urged 
on to crush the maiden, But she invoked the protection of the three trea- 
sures, and the seven good nats, while she prayed for blessings on the king, 
on the elephant, and on its driver. The elephant could not be made to hurt 
her. Again and again he was urged on with violence, but he would not 
obey. The king then ordered that she should be burnt with fire. She was 
thickly enveloped with straw, but the straw could not be kindled. * The king 
then ordered that she should be brought before him. She appeared with 
becoming modesty «and respect, while the king bawled out contemptuously, 
“Thou hast taken thy teacher's image out of the water, and placed it in a 
“zayat; if the image will fly through the air into my presence, I will spare 
“thy life; but if not, thy body shall be cut into seven pieces.” Badra Devi 
begged to be allowed to go to the zayat, and respectfully to invite the holy 
image. She and her attendants therefore went, and certain nobles of the 
eourt were sent to watch them. The maiden prayed to the three treasures 
and the seven good nats, that the image might fly through the air to the 
king's palace. ‘Then straightway the image, the maiden, her attendants, and 
the nobles, were borne through the air to the royal feet. The king much 
astonished, said: “ Let the Dewadat teachers fly through the air, so that all 
the people may see them.” But they could not do so, The king then 
Ielieved the truth, and banished theefalse teachers from his country, Then 
asking the consent of her parents, he magvried Badra Devi, and she was con- 
seerated chief Queen. The pagédas and gother holy buildings were now 
repaired, ‘and the people rejoteed greatly. King Tiktha reigned for twenty 
years, and with him closes the line of seventeen kings who represent the 
three native dynasties of Pegu. 

A gap now occurs in the narrative of events which the native historians 
either have not attempted to bridge over, or have noticed with only a few 
Mes 4 general statements. | In a preliminary sketch to the copy of the history 
iene which I possess, it is stated that the first seventeen “kings, extending -. 
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‘the foundation of the city of Hanthdwati to king Tiktha, reigned for a j 
of five hundred years. But in the detailed account of the reigns of 
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kings, the sum of the years they are stated to have reigned, amounts to only 
two hundred and eight. The first part of the history then closes as if a ~ 
great crisis had been endured. A new chapter is opened which simply states 
that the destinies of Hanth4wati were accomplished; the line of kings 
broken ; and the writer then bursts forth in lamentation over the rule of 
foreign Burmese kings and their hateful governors. Three of these are men- 
tioned and reviled, and the narrative then passes on to events near the close 
of thee thirteenth century of the Christian era, when Mongols and Turks 
overthrew the Burmese monarchy; Pugdn was captured, and her king a 
fugitive. Supposing that the seventeen kings represent in some fashion the 
events of five hundred years, then the close of king Tiktha’s reign would be 
about A. BH. 1073. From that time until the capture of the Burmese capi- 
tal by the Mongols, there is a period of about two hundred and eleven years, 
of which the Mun chroniclers say nothing, except the loss of their native 
kings, and the rule of three hated-foreign governors. This hiatus is not 
peculiar to the manuscript history which I possess, but may be traced in 
others. Thus Dr. Mason from the copy which he followed, dates the founda- 
tion of Pegu A. D. 573 and the death of Tik-tha A. D. S41, but immediately 
after this, there is a blank of more than three hundred, years. In Major 
Lloyd's Gazetteer of the District of Rangun, in which a list of the kings of 
Pegu is given from native records, this blank does not appear. But that is, 
because the foundation of Hanthiwati has been post-dated to A. D, 1152, a 
year quite impossible to be reconciled with the histories of Burma, Tha-htun, ~ 
and*the subsequent history of Pegu itself. The cause of these great discre- 
pancies arises from the Talding historians having sought to conceal the reli- 
gious revolutions in their country, during the ninth and tenth centuries, and 
to avoid narrating the conquest of their country by Anaurahta, king of Pugan, 
about A. D. 1050, with its continued subjection to Burma for more than two 
hundred years. And it is strange that in the Burmese Maha Radza weng, 
though the conquest of Tha-htun is narrated at great length, nothing is 
said of the occupation of the city Hanthawati. Yet no doubt, the city wgs 
then taken by the Burmese king.e Either then if was supposed that the 
capture of the ancient city of Tha-htun rendered special mention of Pegu 
unnecessary, or the chroniclers hesitated to necord the first instance of the 
falsification of the legend, which in the cause of religion assigned to Pegu 
a perpetual succession of kings in the line of Thamala kumara. The 
Talaing historians have endeavoured to represent their country as having 
been uniformly orthodox Budhist, while the records they present to us, show 
that there have been frequent alternations of Budhism and Brahmanism. 
‘The names of the tveo last kings of the native dynasty, Punnarika and 
‘Tiktha, with the few notices we have regarding them, show that their 
‘reigns represent periods of religious strife between the two great sects, and 
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the attempted introduction of a form of worship antagonistic to both. 
Punnarika, or “ brahman-heart,’”’ sufficiently indicates the influence during 
one period ; while the name Tiktha, or Tishza, identical with that of the 
brother of Asoka, points to a corrupt Budhism, and the re-establishment 
of that worship. This is typified in the pleasing legend of Badra Devt, 
and Budhism has been the cherished religion of the people from that time 
until now. 

From the time of Anaurahta the history of Peru becomes clearer, The 
measures of his successors in that country are constantly referred to in 
Burmese history. His son and successor T’san-li appointed his foster- 
brother Ra-man Kain governor of Pegu. But he ungratefully rebelled, 
and marched with a large army of Taliings against Pagin. *At first he 
was successful, but was at length killed. In the reign of A-liung-tSi-thu, 
which extended from A. D,. 1085 to 1160, Bassein was the principal port 
of departure for Ceylon, with which island there was much communication, 
This king sent an army of one hundred thousand Taldings, to place the 
exiled son of the king of Arakan on the throne of his ancestors. rom this 
time until near the final destruction of Pugan about A. D. 1277, or by one 
reckoning 1254, there is ample evidence that the Burmese were supreme 
in Pegu. During this period, the Shans had come down from Zimmé, and 
occupied the country east of the Than-lwin (Salwin) River. The time was 
at hand when they were to become supreme, With the capture of Pugdn 
by the hordes of Kublai Khan, Pegu began to revive. The Burmese king 
ealled from his flight Taruk-pyé Meng, fled from his capital to Bassein, 
ready no doubt to embark for Ceylon if necessary. The Taruk did not 
follow, but left the country, and the king returned to his capital. But the 
Burmese monarchy was now tottering, and in the confusion which arose, the 
Taliing people found the opportunity to recover their independence, though 
under a foreign dynasty of kings. 

The Mun chronicles thus relate the events which led to the re-establish- 
ment of the kingdom. 2 
“ “Now at this time, the country of Hanthiwati paid tribute to the 
“king of Pugan, and officers werg appointed to rule these, and were relieved 
“in turn. A youth of Burman race, named Akhdmwun, lived with his 
“father and mother near the city, and was placed for instruction in a 
“monastery, where he became a probationer. The Abbot soon perceived 
“that he was a youth of great ability, and judged that from the accumulation 
“of former merit, he would become a great man. After passing the grade 
“of a Thamané, he left the monastery, and married into a Talaing family, 
“ Being appointed am officer in one of the royal bogts, he in time took his 


| “turn of duty at Pugén, where he attracted the attention of the king by 





“his zeal and energy, and was promoted to the command of the boat, One 
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“night he dreamed that he stood with one foot in Hanth4wati, and one foot 
“in Pugin, which a Brahman interpreted to mean that he would become a 
“king. On the return of his boat to Pegu, he was careful in’ collecting 
“what was due from the people, to prevent extortion, and having become 
“popular through the help of his father-in-law, many of the merchants and 
“wealthy citizens joined him. His first care was to repair the city walls, 
“which had been suffered to go to decay. The king of Pugan hearing of 
“this plot, appointed his son-in-law Commander-in-Chief of an army to 
“reduce the city toobedience. This army was defeated, as well as a second, 
“and at last Akhimwun proclaimed himself king with the title of ‘'hu-nek- 
“khautsé Radzi.” These events oceurred, it is stated, about the Burmese 
year 635, or A. D. 1273, but the dates given in the Mun chronicle are not 
to be depended on. Probably the Burmese usurper had at this time 
sufficient power to be practically independent; but it is not likely that he 
proclaimed himself king before the fall of Pugan, which, as we have already 
stated, was some years later. 

Akhafinwun no sooner was king than he belied all the promise of his 
former life, and by his tyranny became hated. He was at length put to 
death by his brother-in-law Leng-gy4, after he had reigued two years. 
Leng-gyi had possession of the palace for eight days, and was then killed 
by Akhyémwun, who was also a brother-in-law of Akhamwun. Akhygmwun 
was now consecrated king of Pegu with the title of 'Tarabya. 

At this time Muttama (Martaban) had become independent of Pegu. 
It Was ruled by Wa-ré-ru, who had deposed the Burmese governor A-lim-ma 
and put him to death. The kings of Muttama and Pegu, feeling that they 
must combine, made an agreement of friendship, and each married the other's 
daughter, Taruk-pyémeng, who was still king of Pugan, sent an army under 
Radza Then-gyan, to reduce Pegu to obedience. The king of Pegu occupied 
the stronghold of Than-lyeng (Syriam), and had a stockade at Ta-kun, 
The Burmese foree was at Dala. The positions were all so strong, that 
neither party would make an attack. « Waréru then came with an army te 
the assistance of his ally, and the tavo kings advanced by land and water 
against Dala. They were entirely etiotcaalt, and after several actions, the 
Burmese were forced to retire. The allied kings followed the Burmese up 
the Erawati as far as Padiung. They then returned and encamped at 
Makan, south of the city of Pegu. Here dissension arose between the two 
kings which ended in a fight. Tarabya was defeated and fled. Wa-ré-ru 
at once marched, and took possession of the palace and eapital. Tarabya 
was captured by some villagers and delivered up as to his rival, who, at the 
intercession of the Budkist monks, spared his life. Wa-ré-ru, now king@f the 
whole country, did not choose to fix the seat of his government at Pegu, 
Pelion avira’ settled the alfairs of the country, returned as 
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taking Tarabydé with him. The deposed king was soon after put to death 
for entering into a conspiracy. 

Of the birth and parentage of Wa-ré-ru there are conflicting accounts. 
The history which I follow, relates that there was at Muttama a merchant 
of the name of Magadu who traded to the adjoining countries. Te the 
east was the country of Thuk-ka-té, the name of the ancient capital of Siam, 
or the ancient seat of the royal family, situated on a branch of the river 
Menam. Magadu went to Thuk-katé, and entered the service of theeking of 
that country. He either possessed a female elephant which gave birth to 
a white one, or he captured a white one in the forest, which he presented to 
the king. This was regarded as an omen of his future high destiny. On 
returning to Muttama, he raised a rebellion against Alimma, the Burmese 
governor, and put him to death.* After this, there is some obscurity in the 
narrative as to the fate of Magadu, and it might almost be supposed that 
he disappeared. But this arises from the respectful reserve of the chronicler, 
who refrains from stating distinctly that the guondam merchant Magadu 
became king of Muttama under the name of Wa-ré-ru. It is intifhated that 
his great fortune resulted from the merit of his good deeds in former births. 
tn faet, he was descended from one of the Nat-Bhild who listened to the 
preaching of Budha, when he came to the wild region east of Tha-htun, 
instead of joining those who impiously drove him away. ‘Thus he is claimed 
as a Mun by race, though it is probable that he was descended from a Shan 
family from the eastward, which had settled in the country of the lower 
Than-lwin (Salwin). " 

Wa-ré-ru was now king of Mut-ta-ma. He was anxious to possess a 
white elephant, which is the great object of the ambition of a Budhist king, 
and especially of an usurper, as it is supposed to indicate his true royal de- 
scent, After much negociation with the king of Thuk-ka-té, or Siam, a white 
elephant was forwarded by that monarch. This occurred in the Burmese 
year 655 (A. D. 1293), six years after Waréru had become king. As the 
strength of his kingdom lay in the country of the Salwin, where the Shans 
had been settling for several generations#the king made Muttama his capital, 
though, as we have already seétn, he had dethroned Tarabyé and occupied 


Pegu. T he Talding historian’, however, as he did not reign in their ancient 


capital, do not include his name among the kings of Hanthiwati. 

After the fall of the ancient Burmese monarchy, the Shan chief A-theng- 
kha-ya, with his two brothers, ruled at Myin-tsaing what still remained of 
the empire. Having heard of the fame of Waréry’s white elephant, he de- 
termined to possess it. He marched with an army to Muttama and demand- 
ed tiifit the sacred “animal should be delivered to Wim, This was refused, 
to have 


* In the Burmese Maha Radz& weng, the year of Alim-mi’s death is said 
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and in a battle which took place, the Shan-Burman army suffered a complete 
defeat. After this, the kingdom had peace for some years, But the two 
sons of ‘Tarabyé, who were kept in the palace, conspired against Wa-ré-rn, 
and put him to death. They, however, had no supporters, and were obliged 
to fly. They took refuge in a monastery, but were dragged forth and killed. 
Their bodies were brought and laid at the feet of the king's body, and the 
three were burnt together. King Waréru died thus in the year 668, after a 
reign ef nineteen years. 

He was succeeded by his brother Khun-lau, whose first care was to soli- 
cit recognition of his title from the king of Siam. This was granted, and the 
regalia were forwarded to him with a suitable title. Not long after this, 
the king of Zimmé attacked Dunwun, a city on the east side of the Tsit- 
taung river, and plundered it. The king took no measures to defend his 
territory, and seeing that he was a man of no capacity and careless of the 
honour of his country, Meng Bala, who was married to his sister, conspired 
against him. He was persuaded to go out in the forest, under pretence of 
entrapping a wild elephant said to have three tusks. Having inveigled him 
into the thick depths of the forest, he was put to death after a reign of four 
years. , . 

Meng Bala at first intended to seize the throne himself, but by the 
prudent advice of his wife, he made their eldest son, Dz4u-au, king, The 
young king was married to a daughter of the king of Siam. But notwith- 
standing this alliance, he before long was involved in hostilities with La-bun, 
a sniall Shan state then tributary to Siam. He sent a foree and occupied 
it in the year G82. In the following year, he marched an army under Khuan- 
meng as Commander-in-Chief to take Dhawé (Tavoy). The city having 
surrendered, the general marched on to Tanengthiri (Tenasserim), which he 
took without difficulty. He left garrisons and governors in both those cities, 
and then returned to Muttama with the remainder of his army. During 
the reign of Dzau-iu, the country was prosperous. But the king’s life was 
short, and he died after a reign of thirteen years. The kingdom of Mutte 
ma which included Pegu, had now Become independent of Siam, and from 
the still disturbed state of Burmagit had udthing to fear from that country. 
But in this reign first commenced the quarrel between Pegu and Siam, which 
in long after years led to wars, terribly destructive to life, and which have 
been the main cause of the present depopulation of the country, The quar- 
rel was continued, when Burma succeeded by conquest to the rights of Pegu, 
and lasted down to the eauly part of the present century. 

‘Phe successor of Dzdu-au was his brother, Dzau-dzip, who, at his conse- 
eration, assumed the t?ttle of Binyaranda. ‘This king, after consulting with 
his nobles, determined to change the seat of government to Hanthdwati. 
He went there in great state leaving a governor and a sufficient garrison at 
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Muttama. Soon after reaching Pegu, he went to Takun (Rangun), repaired 
the great pagoda and made offerings. The governors of Puthin ( Bassein) 
and Myoung-mya rebelled, bat were soon overcome. Though the kingdom 
in the delta of Erawati was thus consolidated, the southern provinces were 
lost, the king of Siam having retaken Dhawé and Tanenethari. Binyaranda, 
though unable to retain those distant possessions, thought the time was 
favourable for making an attack on Prome. That city has always been an 
object of keen contest between the kings of Burma, and Pegu. “At this 
time, the chiefs of Shan descent who reigned in Burma, had not ‘consolidated 
their power, and some subordinate chief, whose name is unknown, was supreme 
in Prome. Binyaranda went against that city with a considerable army, 
but he was repulsed and killed in the year G92 (A. D. 1330). In the con- 
fusion which arose on the king's death, an officer of the palace at Muttama, 
ealled Dib-ban Meng, seized the throne and made one of Binyaranda’s 
daughters, named T'sanda Meng Hla, his queen. He was, however, put to 
death by the Commander-in-Chief on the seventh day of his reign. Fora 
few weeks also, a son of Dz4au-4u reigned with the title of Egan-kan, but by 
the influence of the queen who hated him, he was poisoned. 
The person now called to the throne was a son of Khun-léu, who at this 
time was governor of Hanthiwati ; for, notwithstanding the change made by 
Binyaranda, the palace and seat of government seems to have been again at 
Muttama. Queen Tsanda Meng Ha invited the governor to come and set- 
tle all disputes. He came to Muttama with a large retinue, and was at once 
consecrated king with the title of Binya-¢-lau. Tsanda Meng Hla betame 
chief queen. The king of Siam was angered, because E-gén-kan was the son 
of his daughter, and he sent an army to avenge the death of his grandson. 
His army was completely defeated, and the two countries were now at dead- 
ly enmity. Though Muttama was now free from a foreign enemy, it suffered 
from a struggle between the king's son Tsau-é-lan and his nephew Binya-ti, a 
son of king Dzau-dzip. While the king was lying sick, these young princes 
‘disturbed the country by their quarrel for the succession. The king recover- 
ed and placed Binya-i in jail, but on the*intercession of the queen, released 
him. Before long, his own soft died, which left the succession undisputed. 
ia ‘Binya lau reigned eighteen yers, and died in the year 710, A, D. 1348. His 
- on the whole was prosperous, but it is noted as a bad omen that the 
a : aris elephant broke one of his tusks; that a severe famine desolated the 
‘country ; and that there were constant border frays with the Bex ne urmese on 
the northern frontier. . | 
Sheaguy succeeded without any opposition, and 3) 
“awed After he had been 
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last driven out. The king, anxious to possess a holy relic, sent a nobleman 
in a ship with five hundred followers, and a letter written on golden tablets 

to the king of Ceylon, to ask for a relic of Budha. The king of Ceylon, full 
of friendship and beneficence, granted the request, and plactag the holy relic 
in @ golden vase, which was enclosed in other vases, all carefully sealed up, © 
delivered it to the Peguan envoy. It was brought to Muttama, where it 
was received with great pomp by the king. A pagoda wes built for its re- 
ception at the spot where the Yun Shans had been defeated.* Notwith- 
standing this happy event, misfortunes began to gather round the king. The 
governor of Pegu rebelled, He was subdued; but the white elephant, in 
Budhist phrase, ‘erred,’ that is, died ; and the whole population, from the king 
to the peasant, clergy and laity, were in an agony of grief. For this por- 
tended dire misfortunes to the country. The white elephant received a 
grand funeral, the body being drawn by the people on a car beneath a royal 
canopy, outside the city where it was buried in the earth. “ But one ac- 
count,” adds the chronicler doubtfully, “ is, that the elephant rose up from 
“the funéral ear, and stalked majestically into the river, where the water 
“closed over it, and it was seen no more.” Some Karen people, not long 
after, reported that a white elephant had been seen in the forest, and the king, 
with his whole court and a large army, went to capture it. He was absent 
for four months, and during that time, his half brother or cousin, named 
Byat-ta-bi, raised a rebellion. The first intimation the king had of this 
event was from seeing a star strike at the moon. ‘This was interpreted by 
his*Brahman astrologer to mean rebellion, Returning hastily towards the 
city, the king heard that Byat-ta-ba had shut the gates, and that his brothers 
were levying men in the country outside, with whom they entered. The city 
was defended with cannon,t+ so that the king could not attack it, and the 
wives and families of the nobles who were in the royal camp, were inside the 
city. Many therefore deserted the king, and went over to the rebels. The 
king retired to Dunwun, and appointed his brother-in-law 'Thamin Bya-ta- 
bat, general against the rebels. He closely invested the city, so as to prevegt 
supplies being carried into it. By*an artifice of the wife of By4t-ta-ba, who 
sent a secret letter to him, pretgnding th@t she was on the side of the king, 
he accepted some dishes which she sent, and died from the effects of eating 
them. The whole of the investing army then fled. Another commander 


* 
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7+ In the histories of Burma and Pegu, many instances are related of relics, or 
sapposed relics, being brought to the country from Ceylon, The facts are gravely 
lated, but nothing seems to be known of the relics afterwards, except tho hairs of 
‘Budha whiok sire enshrited beneath the Shwé Dagan, and are as freshly remembered - 
an dv 0 ‘ship } a OW as they were two thousand four hundred years ago. , 
, oh ay sis ion of cannon in the history, about the year A, dD. 2570. 
oft te Teg as to where they were procured from, 
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was then appointed ; but he was killed by a bullet almost immediately, and 
his army broke up and dispersed. ‘The king now in despair shut himself up 
in Dunwun city, which was situated between Muttama and Tsit-taung. 

Byit-ta-bi, though so far successful, knowing that many of the people 
of Muttama were not well inclined towards him, sent a letter and messengrers 
to the king of Zimmé, asking for assistance, and offering to hold Muttama 
as his general and deputy. Hearing of this, Binya-ti seeing that his posi- 
tion was becoming desperate, himself’ senfi messengers and presents €o the 
king of Zimmé and offered one of his daughters.in marriage. ‘This was 
accepted ; the march of the Zimmé troops was stopped, and Binya-4, though 
unable to recover what he had lost, was not disturbed at Dunw un. There he 
remained for six years. DByat-ta-ba in the meantime strengthened his posi- 
tion, and at length gained possession of Dun-wun bya stratagem. The 
king fled on an elephant almost alone, and came to the city of Pegu. This 
was in the year 732 (A.D. 1370), being the twenty-second of his reign. 
Byat-ta-ba had now firmly established himself in Muttamé, and to show his 
sympathy with the southern T’hai people, made his subjects shave their heads 
in the Siamese fashion. The only opposition to this order was shown in 
Dunwun. . 

Binya-u now turned his attention to the districts of Pegu which were 
put in_ order, and walls were built round the chief cities. After a time, by 
tacit understanding, there was peace between him and Bydt-ta-ba. The king 
caused the great pagodas, Shwé Maudau and Shwé Dagun to be repaired. 
His son Binya-nwé caused him much anxiety by his intrigues. The Ring 
wished one of his younger sons to succeed him, but did not formally appoint 
him heir-apparent. Binya-nwé finding his father under the influence of the 
queen against him, began to gather friends to support his interests. Havy- 
ing secretly engaged followers, he left the city at night and joined them. 
He took possession of the town and, pagoda at Takis. where he engaged 
the services of some western foreigners.* ‘This was in the month Na-yun 
745 (A. D. 1383), when there was am eclipse of the sun. |The king was 
now too ill to make any exertions to uphold his authority, and all orders 
were issued by the queen. An Srmy wag sent against the prince, which 


“he went out and defeated. He did not feel strong enough to ‘attack the 


capital until he had collected a larger force. He then marched, and while 
on the way heard of the death of his father. This event stopped all 
resistance. Thamin Paru, the general who had been employed against 
him, attempted to escape, but was made prisoner and put to death. Sera fat 


nwé ascended the palace i in the month Tabodwé, 747, A. D. 1835. Pe 
a  * Most probably Muhommadan adventarers from India & the Persian Gulf, my 
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The young king assumed the title of Rédzé-di-rit. He rewarded all 
those who had supported him, and put very few of his enemies to death. 
The queen had bitterly opposed him, yet, in remembrance of her care of 
him when he was a child, after his own mother's death, he now treated 
her gwith respect and honour. There was one powerful nobleman who had 
opposed him, and who was still unsubdued. This was Lauk-by4, the 
governor of Mydung-my4, who was of the royal family. He hated Rad- 
z4-(irit, whom he denounced as no son of Binya-ti's, and was determined 
not to submit to him. He now caused the renewal of the struggle be- 


‘tween Burma and Pegu, which had ceased for about a century, or since 


the fall of the Pugan monarchy, and which only. ended in the entire 
subjection of Pegu about the middle of the eighteenth century. 

At this time, Ava was the capital of Burma, and the king Tarabya, 
though said to be descended from the ancient kings of Pugén, and also 
through his mother from the family of the three Shén brothers who suc- 
ceeded them, was essentially the chief of a Shan dynasty. The king of 
Pegu beldhged to a southern branch of the same race. Lauk-byd seeing 
that the king of Ava had subdued all his enemies, sent messengers to 
him, offering, if he were placed on the throne of Pegu, to hold it as a 
tributary king. The king of Ava therefore sent an army, composed of two 
columns under the command of his sons, to carry out this plan. One of 
these marched by the E-ra-wa-ti to Léing, and one by the Tsit- 
taung or Piung-laung River to Taungii. Both were defeated by Radzé- 
diri® before Lauk-bya could arrive to support either, and they retreated 
to ‘Ava. The history of Pegu states that the king of Ava accompanied 
his army on this expedition, but this does not agree with the Burmese 
history. The king of Pegu was sensible that his victory resulted more 
from the difficulties in the country which the Burmese army had to en- 
counter, than from the superiority of the force he was able to bring against 
them. He, therefore, sent envoys to Ava with a letter and presents, hop- 
ing to establish friendship with the dreaded monarch. But the king of 
Ava remarked that the letter wasea short one, and sternly replied that 
the Ta-laing country belonged fo his aneestors, and would be recovered. 


The presents were scornfully rejected, and the envoys returned sorrowfully 


to their master. Thus the present king of Burma showed his determina- 
tion to recover, if possible, all that had once belonged to the kings of 
Pugén; and Rédzidirit had nothing fer it but to prepare for resistance. 
Lauk-bya addressed the king of Ava, excusing himself for not haying ap- 


peared | with a force to support the Burmese army, and again tonderitic 
| ) Whenethe season arrived, Tarabya mafched down the val- 


a Erkwati, and as in the previous campaign, established himself 





a cat asin & . The king of Pegu was entrenched in a strong position at Mau- 
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bi, a few miles to the north of Ta-kin. This stockade the Burmese could 
not take, and were delayed so long before it, that the dreaded rainy season 
approached. They made a sudden retreat, which turned into a disorderly 
flight. The Mun army pursued them as far as Prome, but did not ven- 
ture to attack that city. Being thus rid of the invader, the king dgter- 
mined to reduce to obedience those near him who were dangerous. He 
first directed his attention to the eastward. He attacked and took Dun- 
wun, the chief of which city had been in communication with Layk-bya. 
He next took Lagwunpyin, and from thence sent one of his officers to 
attack Muttam4é. Byat-ta-ba does not appear to have rem: aincd in the 
city, which was defended by two officers having the foreign names of E-bra- 
un and U-lé.* They had several decked boats useful -for service on the 
rivers and creeks, and did not wait to be attac ‘ked in the city, but fought 
a battle outside. The army of the king of Pegu sufféred severely, but 
in a second action this check was retained, and the bere commanders of 
the Mataban army, fearing to enter the city, fled in decked boats to the 
Kuli country. Byat-ta-bé appears to have accompanied them. ¢ The citi- 
zens at once submitted, and Riadzidirit coming to Muttamaé appointed 
governors to it, ayd to Maulamyding, These events occurred in the year 
750 (A. D. 13558), and the king then returned to Pegu 

Radzddirit now determined to attack Lauk-byé in Myfung-mya. He 
went against that place with a large force, but finding it too strong, he 
advanced against Pu-thin (Bassein), where Lauk-bya’s three sons com- 
manded, He attacked, but the foreign decked boats were armed with dire- 
arms, and the Pegu force lost many killed and wounded. ‘The general was 
among the former. His body was brought away and buried by the king's 
command at the foot of the Ta-kun pagoda, The Pegu force retreated 
towards Mydung-myé. The Puthin force being very strong in boats, fol- 
lowed under the command of Lauk-shin, one of the sons of Lauk-bya, but 
suffered a defeat. The king remained at Dala to direct operations anda 
portion of Lauk-bya’s force was destroyed ; he himself was made prisoner 
and Mydéung-mya surrendered. The kigg then pushed on to Pu-thin, and 
Liuk-shin put all his valuables on elephants, intending to join the king 
of Prome. But being intercepted, he crossed the mountains ihto Arakan, 
and went to Than-dwé. An army followed and demanded that he should 
be given up. The governor surrendered him, and he was made a pagoda- 
slave at the Shwé-dagun. His wife being of the royal family, was spared 
and sent to Muttama. This was in the year 752; A. D. 1390. The 


* From the decked boats and tho names of the commanders, which are probably 
Thrahim and ‘Ali or Wali, there evidently were foreigner# in high command at this 
time. No mention is made of fire-arms in these operations, bat immediately | fter- 
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king now beautified the city of Hanthawati. In the following year he 
collected a force at Pu-thin, with which he advanced against the city or 
fort of Ku-dwut on the frontier, which had been occupied by the king 
of Burma. The Burmese retired on his approach, and he strengthened the 
place. During his absence he suspected his eldest son of conspiring against 
him and had him put to death. The prince died protesting his innocence, 
and openly wishing that he might be born king of a neighbouring eoun- 
try to take his revenge for this injustice. 

The king of Siam sent a white elephant and a letter, acknowledging 
Raédzadirit as being of the same race as himself. Soon after, the king of 
Ava came suddenly to attack the fort of Ku-dwut. An army was sent to 
support the *garrison, and the king of Burma retired. Radzddirit now had 
leisure” to attend to the affairs of his kingdom. 

The king of A¥a, Meng kyi-tewa ‘Deau-ké, died, and was suceeed- 
ed by his son Tsheng-phyi sheng. But he was soon after murdered, and 
his brother Meng Khaung was placed on the throne in the year 763. 
About this time, we learn from the histories of Arakan and Burma, that 
a quarrel arose between those two countries, though the causes are not 
distinctly stated. In the former it is related that, in the year 756 (A. D. 
1394), the king of Arakan marched to attack the Burmese territory. 
But in the latter history, this event is placed in the year 765, which 
agrees better with the chronicles of Pegu.* From whatever cause this 
difference of date may have arisen, it is certain that, about the latter 
periad, the king of Burma being engaged in a dispute with Arakan, and 
also, as the history of Pegu states, from discontent existing in the sou- 
thern provinces, Radzadirit thought he saw his opportunity to take revenge 
for the invasions of Meng kyi-tswa Tsauké, He assembled a large army, 
and a flotilla of boats to proceed by the Erawati. There were four thou- 
sand boats of every description, The army moved partly by land and 
partly by water. The king himself left the city in the month Natdau 
766, A. D. 1404. He proceeded up the river, the army reached Prome, 
which was held for the king of Ava by Byan-khyi, one of the sons of 
Lauk Byé. The town was too strong to >be attacked, and the king push- 
ed on for tlie capital. By means of his large flotilla and army combined, 
he was able to invest the capital, but could make po impression on the 
walls. Radzadirit had full command of all the country outside the city, 
and even sent a strong detachment up to Tagdung, the ancient capital. 
Probably he found himself in a difficulty and was glad to retire, but the 
history states that he did so in compliance with the representations of an 
eloquent Budhist monk, He built a monastery at Shw®kyet-yet, near Ava, 

*. See History of Arakan, Jour. As. Soc, of Bengal, for 1844; and History of the 
Burma Race, Vol. XXXVIL1, for 1860. 
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with materials obtained by breaking up some of his boats ; but this was 
afterwards burnt by order of Meng Khiung. The king on his way down 
the river was much annoyed by the Burmese troops; and on reaching 
Tsalé, he heard that his daughter who had accompanied her husband on 
the expedition, had been taken prisoner. At first in his rage he deter- 
mined to attack Prome, but his general Amat Din pointed out that the 
army was disordered and required rest. He, therefore, proceeded down to 
Pegu. Arrived at Dala, he put to death Tsau-ma-shet, his son-in-lyw, who 
had fled when his daughter was captured. The king then returned to the 
city. But his anger had not) subsided. No sooner was the rainy season 
at an end, than he gathered his forces, and advanced up the river, Determin- 
ing to reduce Prome, he established his headquarters on the westefn bank of the 
river. Having defeated a Burmese foree near the city, he posted thrée regi- 
ments on the ground ta the north, on the Naweng River, in order to prevent 
any relief arriving, But the king of Ava was now marching down with a 
large army. Radzddirit was urged by his general to withdraw the three 
detached regiments; but he was persuaded by others to let them remain 
intrenched where they were. ‘They were attacked and utterly overwhelm- 
ed by king Meng Khiung, who then relieved Prome. But though the 
king of Ava was thus successful, the king of Pegu by means of his flotil- 
la cut off his supplies by river, and destroyed the towns and villages on 
the banks as far as Magwé and Malun. Meng Khaung then proposed 
that they should make peace, and presents. and friendly messages were 
exchanged, They swore friendship at the great pagoda of Prome, angl the 
boundary of their kingdoms | was fixed a little to the south of the city. 
Yet notwithstanding this agreement, the king of AvAé took offence at a 
Taliing garrison being left at a post on the frontier, and before long 
began’ to take measures for disturbing Pegu. He desired to attack Ara- 
kan, and to prevent the _king of Pegu from interfering, sent a letter to 
the king of .Zimmé, requesting him to march an army to the frontier of 
~ Tsit-t.ung. This letter was interegpted, and the bearers of it were put to 
“death. The king also Knowing that preparations were being made for a 
march into Arakan, sent an army to Pu-thin (Bassein), to be ready for 
whatever might be required. The Burthese army marched into Arakan, 
and the king of that country fled to Bengal.* His son Na-ra-mit-hla 
came south to Thandwé, and communicating with Radzadirit crossed to 
Pu-thin. The king then promised to support him, and sent on his army 
to Thandwé. Ka-ma-ré, the son-in-law of Meng Khaung, had been appoint- 
ed governor of Arakan, with the title of Anau-ra-hta. He was at the 


® This event ia stated in the history of Arakan to haw: occurred in thé reign of 
Meng-tssu-mwaun in the year 768, A. D. 1406. See History of Arakan, A. S. Bengal, 
for 1844. 
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capital in the northern part of the kingdom. The Talting army mareh- 
ed there, the Arakanese Prince accompanying it. Kamara fled from the 
capital, but he was taken prisoner with his wife and family, and sent to 
Bassein, where Radzidirit still was, As his fatherin-law had broken the 
treaty without cause, he was put to death, and his wife, the daughter of 
the king of Ava, was made one of the queens. Prince Na-ra-mit-hla was 
placed on’ the throne of Arakan, and the Talding army returned. 

Dering these transactions Meng Khaung had been employed in put- 
ting down a rebellion among the Shans of Bamau and other states. 
When he heard that his son-in-law and daughter were prisoners, he assem- 
bled an army, chiefly Shans from Kalé and Monyin, and moved on Pegu. 
He marched by the Ra-mé-thei route, and thence down the valley of the 
Paung-laung. Raédzédirit collected an army to meet the enemy at the 
frontier of his kingdom. The Taliings met with a defeat, and were forced 
to abandon a fortified post at Tha-kyin, where they had much rice stored. 
Radzadirit retreated to Pan-gvan. The Burmans as they advanced burnt 
all the villages, and the Talaings harassed the enemy by cutting off his 
foraging parties. When the seat of war reached the low country where 
the tides prevail, the Shans unaccustomed to them becayne bewildered, and 
- a large body of them being inveigled on to a sand bank in the river, was 
suddenly overwhelmed in the rising water. This success, and reinforce- 
ments which reached Radzadirit from Bassein, encouraged the Taliings, 
and the Shan army began to suffer from the want of supplies, King Meng 
Khfung, by the advice of his officers, thought 1t prudent to negociate. 
He, therefore, wrote a letter adverting to his daughter ide with Radzadirit, 
and proposing that his son should marry a daughter of the latter. But 
the king of Pegu knew that the Burmese army was in distress, he there- 
fore returned a rough answer. Severah messages passed, and a_ personal 
meeting was agreed to. The king of Pegu had determined to seize his 
enemy, and Meng Khaung at the last moment, suspecting treachery, turn- 
ed back. La-gwun-in, a Taliing officer, now undertook to capture the ae | 
of Burma. By a sudden night,sattack he penetrated to the tent o 
the king, and even possessed himself of the royal sword and pan box. 
Meng Khaung escaped by an accident, and now being thoroughly alarm- 
ed commenced a retreat. He was followed to the frontier by the Talding 
army, after which Radzadirit returned to his capital in triumph. But 
though thus successful, he deemed it expedient to enter into an alliance 
with the king of Ava. He, therefore, sent him a letter full of friendly 
words with presents, and asked for his sister in marriage. After some 
delay this was agreed to. The princess Wimala Bevi went down the 
river in a royal boat, and was received by Radzidirit at Ta-kun (Rangun), 
where the marriage was solemnized. But this alliance was of noavail to 
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preserve peace. Not long after, prince Thid-dat, brother of Meng Khaung, 
conspired against the king, and being discovered, fled to Pegu. There he 
was received with distinction, and he induced Radzadirit to withhold an 
annual gift of thirty elephants, which he had promised to send to Ava. 
Meng Khaung, enraged at this breach of faith, determined at ona to 
attack Pegu. In vain his ministers represented that the rainy season 
was at hand, and a campaign in Pegu hazardous. The king would brook 
no delay, Pushing on heedlessly at the head of a body of cavalry, he 
was suddenly attacked by the ‘Taliing eval, with whom was prince 
Thid-dat. The king of Ava was entirely defeated, and escaping from the 
field with difficulty, retreated to his ownccountry. Rédzddirit’ enraged that 
his enemy had eluded his grasp, for Thid-dat had promised to capture 
his brother, put the prince to death. The king of Ava made another 
attack after the rainy season of 767-(A. D. 1405), but it was unsuccess- 
ful. At this time itis stated that Radzddirit had some Europeans in his 
service, . . 

A more formidable invasion was now preparing than any Yet hurled 
against Pegu. The army was placed under the command of the king’s 
son, Meng-ré-kyav-tswa, who was now seventeen years of age. The story 
of the marvellous birth of this young prince is told without any doubt 
of its truth. At the time when Ridzidirit was employed in the Myoung- 
mya district against Liuk-byd, he suspected, as has already been mention- 
ed, that his son Béu-liu-kwon-diu, who was at the capital, was conspir- 
ing to usurp the throne. He caused him to be put to death. But’ the 
young prince was innocent, and in dying invoked the powers of nature, 





that he might be born again“in a neighbouring kingdom, and revenge his 


unjust death on his father and his country. Transmigrating, he was born 
of one of the wivés of Meng Khaéung, and from marks indicating future 


hee greatness received the mame of Meng-ré-kyau-tswi.* Now in the year 


768,¢ he was appointed to command the invading foree, which by land and 
water numbered twenty thousand men. The prince proceeded down the 
Erawati and entered the Bassein Distriet, where he captured a stockade 
which had lately been built at De-ba-thyé. At this time Rédzidirit was 
detained at Muttama, which was threatened with an attack by the Shans 
of Zimmé. The prince next attacked Myoung-mya, which was so well 
defended, that he was obliged to retire. He also failed against Bassein 
and Khé-baung. The following year he marched across the hills into 
Arakan. The king of that country, Naramit-hla fled, and the prince ap- 


* The same story is told in the Burmese history, Sco Jour, A. ‘Boa. Bongal, 


 *Yol. XXXVITI. 


+ Year 772, by the Burmese history, 
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pointed governors to Arakan® and Thandwé, and then returned to Ava. 
The danger from the Shans of Zimmdé having passed, Radzédirit returned 
to his capital. As Naramit-hli was the hereditary king of Arakan, the 
king of Pegu determined to restore him. He sent a force which occupied 
Thagdwé. They: then heard that the king of Arakan had fled to Dacea. ‘The 
Burmese prince now returned with an army to retake Thandwé, but by 
a false report of a large army approaching, retired. Soon after. a reliev- 
ing foree did arrive from Muttama, and the commanders who had held 
Thandwé, pushed on to ye, capital of Arakan, which the Burmese gover- 
nor abandoned and fled. 
At this time Prome was held for the king of Ava by a son-in-law of 
Lauk-bya, Ridzédirit thought there was an opportunity to take the place, 
as the prince of Ava was enghzed against the as of Thein-mi. He ad- 
vanced up the river in the month: Nat-dau, 774 (A. D. 1412), but was 
almost immediately recalled by news of Mubtarna being threatened by an 
attack from Siam. He at once returned with a part « of his army, leaving 
his son Binya Pathin as Commander-in-Chief. “That officer deemed it 
prudent to retire from Prome. He, therefore, stockaded himself at Tha-lé- 
tsi, on the west bank of the river. The king of Ava gon arrived with 
anarmy at Prome, and a month later Meng-ré-kyéu-tswa joined him. 
They made an attack by land and water on the fort at Tha-lé-tsi. But 
the Taléing garrison had firearms in abundance,. and destroyed numbers of 
the enemy, and the rest were driven back in confusion. The Burmese 
king then blockaded the work. King Ridzidirit approached with an army, 
and it was agreed to have a fair fight between two war beats, one on 
either side. La-gwun-in commanded the boat on the Talaing side, but he 
was overcome and killed by a treacherous attack from four Burmese boats, 
under Meng-ré-kyau-tswa. After this, the ki of Pegu’ commenced a 
retreat. The Burmese prince followed by water and attacked the Talaing 
flotilla near Tarukmiu. Both sides suffered severely, but Radzddirit 
hastened the retreat of his army by Jand and water, and himself went 
on ahead with his body-guard.- {he Burmese army followed, and, enter- 
ing the delta, successively oceupied Dala, Ta-kun, Than- lyeng, and Mhiu- 
bi. Rédz4dirit entrenched himself at Kha-mi-byin. For several months 
the two armies were engaged in various combats until the Talding army 
gained a victory over Meng-ré-kyau-tswi. The Burmese any then re- 
treated. 
In Arakan the Talaing commanders having heard that their king had 
suffered a defeat, evacuated that country, and brought their army to Bas- 
sein. Rédzidirit suspected that one or both of these officers had been 





bribed by the king of Ava. One of them was put to death, but the other 


* In the history of Arakan this eveut is recorded in the year 768. 
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was promoted. The king of Pegu now repaired the defences of his prin- 
cipal towns and cities. 

When the rainy season had passed, a Burmese foree once more came 
down by land and water. It consisted of not less than LOO,000 men, 3800 
elephants, and 3000 horses. The king of Arakan who had been placed 
on the throne of that country by Meng Khiung, appeared as commander 
of one of the divisions. The Prince Meng-ré-kydu-tswa, who was Com- 
mander-in-Chief, proceeded down the Bassein River and took Khébaung 
by storm, in the month Tabodwé, 775 (A.D., 1413). The Taldings, how- 
ever, determined to hold out in every place, and one of the king's sons 
had his head-quarters at Pan-go. Their Superiérity in boats enabled them 
to intercept the communications of the Burmese, and to eut off their 
supplies. The king of Taung-d marched down with a force to create a 
diversion, but was met and checked on the frontier. The prince of Ava, 
though long inactive at Khé-baung,.at length left it and proceeded towards 
Pan-go. The Talaings dared not attack him. He fought an action part- 
ly on land and water, and defeated the Taliing army, taking prisoner 
Tha-min pa-rin. The prince then proceeded to attack Bassein, but after 
losing many of his men, was obliged to retire. He proceeded next to 
Myoung-mya hoping to take it, but failed. He then went up to Ava 
taking with him many prisoners of importance, whom he presented to his 
father. He then married, and brought his wife Sheng-meng-hla down to 
Pegu. He at once proceeded to“attack Dala. He did not succeed, but 
the stars according to the astrologers were so adverse to Pegu, that 
Radzadirit retired with all his family to Muttama. The Burmese prince 
hearing that the Talding general Amét-din had left Bassein, suddenly 


appeared before that city, the governor of which surrendered. Indians 


and Europeans aré mentioned as being in the garrison. The prince then 
went to Myoung-mya, which also surrendered, and having built some 
decked boats proceeded to attack Than-lyeng. It was defended by Binya- 
ran, a son of the King’s, and the attack failed. The prince then returned 
to the entrenched position he had established not far from Dala, and closely 
invested the Talaing force there. At this time, the king of Ava was at- 
tacked by a Chinese army, and the dispute was settled by aduel between 
a Chinese champion and the Taliing officer Thaminparan who had been 
taken prisoner, as already félated.* Dala was gallantly defended by the 


Talaings, though they were starving. The king of Pegu recovering from 


his alarm returned to his capital and determined to relieve Dala. As he 

approached, the Burmese prince drew off his force, and the king king sending 

a few men into the” city, followed the prince’s awny. Several days of 

skirmishing occurred, and at length when the Burmese ‘head-quarters. were 
« See History of Burma, Jour. A. Soc. Bengal, Vol. XXXVIII, for 1869. 
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at Tsha-bé-tsha-kan, the prince prepared for battle. He gave his elephant 
three cups of spirit and drank some himself, then remarking to his wife 
that the ery of the saru# which he heard was a good omen, he went 
forth. In the battle which ensued, the prince received a mortal wound, 
and Jhis army fled. Readzadirit ordered that he should be buried with 
royal honours. The Burmese army now retired, and, on the retreat, the 
Prinece’s wife Sheng-meng-hla was taken prisoner. It is said that king 
Meng Jhiung himself came down to Dala and was shown the spot where 
his son’s bones had been buried. He then had them put into a golden 
vase and sunk them at the mouth of the river. Again in the following 
year 776, (A. D. 1414) he came with an army, but though he defeated 
and took prfsoner Binya Tsek, one of the king’s sons, the expedition failed, 
and hé returned to Ava. This was the last invasion of Pegu during the 
reign of Radzidirit. Both nations were exhausted by the destructive wars 
they had waged. King Meng Khaung died five years later, and Rédza- 
dirit devoted himself to religion and good works for the rest of Ins days. 
He opened communication with the king of Ceylon, whose daughter he 
married, and from whorm he received a tooth relic which was enshrined in 
a pagoda 186 cubits high. He also repaired the Shwé maéu-d4u pagoda, 
to which he gave a new hti. Though no longer active, he one day went 
out into the jungle to capture a wild elephant. When throwing the 
noose, he received a blow from the animal which broke his leg, and he 
died before he could be brought home. This was the’ end of Ra-dza-di-rit, 
in the year 783 (A. D. 1421), 





No. 1.—List of the kings of Suvarna Bhumi, or Tha-htun, , from the native 
chronicles. 
1 Thi-ha Ré- thee nccatans The first king. He died the 
2 Thiri Dhammé Thauka. year Gautama eytgred Nirvana, 
3 'Titha. B. C. 543. , 
4 Dhamma Pa-la.. ‘. 
5 Dham-ma dhadza, = 
6 Eng-gu-ra. 
( 7 Uba-de-wa “Meng, - 
8 Thi-wa-rit. Sd 
9 Dzau-ta-kummia. ia 
10 Dham-ma Thau-ka. 
. 11 Uttara. 
12 Ka-tha-wun. 
— *18 Mahd-tha-la. f 
> -- 4 A-ra-ka, 
15 Na-ra-thii-ra. 
16 Ma-ha-Bad-da-ra, 
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17 A-da-ra, 
18 An-gu-la, 
- 19 U-run-na-ta. e 
20 Maha Thuganda. 
21 Thuganda Radza, in 
22 Brahmadat. 
23 Manya Radza. 
24 A-di-ka. " - 
25 Ma-ra-di Radza. 
296 Tha-du-ka. = 
27 Dham-ma bi-ya. . 
28 Thu-da-tha. ® - 
29 Dip-pa Radza. | 
* $80 A-thek-ka Radza, r 
31 Bhum-ma Rédza. 
32 Man-da Radza. 
3a Ma-hing-tha Radza. ° 
34 Dham-ina tsek-ka-ran. 
35 Thu-tsan ba-di. 
36 Bad-da-ra Radza, 
, 37 Na-ra-thi Radza, 
> ~ $8 Tsam-bi-di-pa. 
- * aire 39«Ke-tha-rit Radaa. | 
} 40 Wi-dza-ya Kum-ma, a we ) 
41 Ma-ni Radza. 
_ 42 Tek-ka meng : : 
_ 43 Ku-tha Radzé. ; 
_ 44 Dip-pa Radzi. | | 
_ 45 Na-ra Radza, 
46 Ra-dza Thora. 
Pins” 48 Di-ga Radza. 
«49 ‘Ut-ta-ma Radza. 
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. 
Postscript to Babu Ra‘senprana’na Mrrra’s Paper on Spirituous © 


Drinks in Ancient India. e 


It has been stated on page 7, that a “ fatted calf” was once slaughtered 
for the entertainment of Rama, but no notice has been met with of his 
having been offered any liquor. I find, however, that he was nof averse 
to drinking. The following extract from the last book of the Ramayana 
shows that he and his exemplary wife, Sité, were as much given to 
drinking as other people of their time. The passage runs thus; ‘ Em- 
bracing Sita with both his hands, Kakutstha (Rama) made her drigk pure 
Maireya wine, even as Indra makes Sachi partake of nectar. Servants . 
quickly served flesh-meat variously cooked, and fruits of different kinds for 
the use of Rima. Hosts of Apsaras, proficient in singing and dancing, and 
accomplished and handsome damsels, exhilarated with wine, danced and sang 
for the entertainment of Rama and Sita.” It is said that it was the usual 
every-day practice of Rama, to devote his evenings to this feasting and 
musical entertaininent as a fitting sequel to his onerous regal duties of the 
forenoon. 

* Paras ast wy ata als | 

: Waals BRea: weit sgr ward i RY |i 
aiaita | Sauia fatauta waifa @ | - 
Vrenaaere fa gear areest ti RF 
Sse sy Sayarawice|n: | 
efeureqaay faa: Gras War |i 22 I 
SUH Cae Sarat Ssaean: | 


On page 11 the word “ reference” at the end of line 1 should be read 
_“‘ references,” and “ won over over” at the beginning of line 28, should be 
“won over.” On page 13,“ especially” at the beginning of line 14, should be 
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Essays in aid ofa Comparative Grammar of the Gaurian Languages ——By 
Rey. A. F. Ruponr Horrnne, D. Ph. Tithingen, Professor of San- 
cerit, Jay Narayan's College, Benares. 


(Continued from Journal for 1872, Pt. I, p. 174.) 
Essay IV. 


On the Inflexvional base. 


In the third essay I attempted to collect all the facts and phenomena 
presented by the various Gaurian languages in regard to their inflexional 
base, "These facts were analysed*and some general principles deduced from 
them. Two of these general principles require a more special. consideration ; 
and this will be the subject of the present essay. It has been shown in the 
ord essay, that the inflexional base may (under certain circumstances) 
assume a (wo-fold form; viz. a direct form and an obligue form. One of 
the two general principles is closely connected with the direct form, the other 
with the obligue form. 

One result of the previous enquiry has been to show fhat the inflexional 
bases of the Gaurian languages are divided into two great classes according 
as they admit or do not admit an oblique form, and accordingly they were 
divided into 1., the Prakritic, and 2., the Gaurian (including Gaurian proper 
and Sanskritic) nouns, t. ¢., into those which have retained traces of the 
Prakrit organic declension, ani those which have emancipated themselves of it 
altogether. This conclusion, however, was mainly dependent upon the truth 
of the identity of the oblique form with the organite genitive of the Prdkrit. 
This principle I shall try to establish now. 

Another result of the previous enquiry has been to show that while 
some inflexional bases retain in their direct form the original Prakrit 
termination 71, others reduce it to s or @. This difference was explained 
by the theory that the former are derived from a particular Prakrit base 
ending in wa (or ya), while the latter are derived from the general base in 
4. The truth of this principle whl be the second point I shall endeavour to 
establish, But the facts upon which the proof of both, this and the other 
principle, depends, are so closely intertwined, that it will not be possible to 
keep both enquiries altogether distinct. 

Tt is a well known fact, that in Sanskrit the genitive is not uncommonly 
substituted for the dative, though it possesses an organie dative ; (cf. Panini 
2,3.5.,M. Williams's Sanskrit Grammar §, 816, A. p. 833). In Prikrit this 


rule has become absolute (see Cowell's Prakrit Prakasa VI. G4.) ; and 





y 80; for it has lost the organte dative altogether; and not 


__ Possessing sient one, it is obliged either to paraphrase it (by Air es =, Bee 


ye. 
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fa, aa. WE, ete.), or to substitute (nceording to the precedent of Sanskrit) 
the genitive. ‘The latter is on the whole the more common course.* The 
Gaurian languages which have received their grammatical system from the 
Prakrit (or, at all events, not from the Sanskrit), it is manifest, cannot 
possess an organic dative ; and, it is more than probable, a priori, that gvhat 
passes in them for the dative is (according to the precedent of Prakrit) 
either a paraphrase of the dative or a substituted (organic) genitive. The 
former course, viz. to paraphrase the dative by postpositions, as,is well 
known, has become the almost universal rule in the Gaurian.t The only 
exception (barring isolated instances in other languages) is in the Marathf. 
This languaze possesses by the side of thesordinary paraphrastic datives 
(formed with the postpositions aT, 94, , afcat, ete., ef. Manual, pp. 17, 
18,) a form of the dative ending in # which has all the appearance of being an 
organie case-form; e. g., dative of €4 God is Zara (besides Zarar, etc.) ; 
of @fa@ poet it is ate (besides Wala, ete.) ; of aa it is aee (besides 
wear, cte.). This dative in ¥ is generally admitted (ef. Manual, pp- 182, 133), 
and can easily be shown to be nothing but the ory ganic gen#ive of the 
Prakrit. For the genitive of €4, afm and m4 in Prakrit is <a, Faw, 10g 
(cf. Prak. Prak. V.8, 15). Now I have already explained in the 2nd Essay 
that in the later Prakrit and in Gaurian, one of two similar compounded 
consonants is elided and the preceding vowel lengthened (see Prak. Prak. III, 
58.).~ Accordingly the genitive of the pronoun wT (base &) in Prakrit is 
masc. #@q or WTS, fem. sreqr or Ars (or sie) ; of the fem. base far the gen. 
« fare or atte8 (or az) ; see Prak. Prak. VI. 6, Ont According t& the 


* Examples from the Sakuntala: 
a qd fanfic aieqH ar i.e. 
Skr. a1 @ faaeqra Creare at ii 
Or. Susie Gl vsanAY |i i. © 
aqonaife a venues | 
From the Uttara Raémacharita : 
WA! AUST TH THeeS BESTT I i. ec. 


aic3 Skr. 7H: Aaa TAT CaaS aa Te: i 


Or. Bisyet aa AETCTST ‘gragfe Wi. e. 
Sky. sfwaat we aes: afoot i 
+ The regular process of glottic development form Sanskrit to Gaurian = hero, 
worth noting; the dative is expressed in the 
Sanekrit by the dative or gonitive ; —" 
Prakrit by the —— genitive, or paraphrage ; : 
Gauyian by the ————- Peer hroms: 
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analogy of the pronominal formes are for sraq, sT18 for Feraqt, the Prakrit 
wenitives Saray, afagy, WH, ete, become in the Gaurian Sara, Wars, he SB 
ete., @ ¢., the forms which we see inthe Marathi. The original genitive 
charac tea of the Marathi dative in is further proved by the dative formed 
by means of the so-calk “l postposition aTét; e. g., @a has a dative 
S7raray besides Sara or Sat wr; or wa has @atarel beside afte or 
a TaT: aa has yeast beside Sd and WEBT. These forms (as Zararat> 
malaTde , WEGTSY ete.,) have ‘always been derived thus; <at (base) + 
aret (postposition), Hat + Bret , we+Arat under the mistaken notion, that 
as Zay, aat. ba ete. are the bases in all the other cases (e. ¢&.. instr. 
Z2I+4 | dative Sat + a, abh. Sar + =a, etc.), the same base i he 
: contained also in the forms @eraréy, ete. But it has never been shown 
what the meaning and derivation of the word @Té¥ might be. The truth 
is, that @Ts¥ is no word at all; and that the forms <araret , ete., have been 
wrongly divided. They ought to be separated thus; eary (base) and 
=a postposition, wats + Wel ha + Wat, etc. The _postposition wat 
. is the PriRrit and Gaurian acakvi alent of the Sanskrit “@ which, however, 
in the Gaurian may also be modified to ra) and hence the Marathf has 
beside are + Ql also Zar - wat (compare Skr. Wize which becomes in 
Mar. and Beng. st<~ in Hindi and Panj. ate). Hence @araréy, i. e. <aTa 
wat ) stands for Skr. Gam B@¥or Prak. Zawy wefa; again wity_ BST 
is —Prik. @faw wate ==> Skr. Hat We ; acral WEG aT = == Prak. a | 
sofa, Skr. TUT Ve. 
So far then it is plain that the Marithi dative ending in @ is in reality 
i. the organic genitive of the Prakrit.* Now in old Marathi poetry another 
dative form has been preserved which ends in “Wf, e. ¢., Cat God, dative 
: Tat (see Manual, p. 138). There can be no doubt that this form in ft is but 
a further modification or corruption of the more original and more pertect 
J form in #7; that, e. g., S7qtT is a curtailment of [yCTs. It may have arisen 


thus; in the Gaurian a final short vowel is not pronounced, so that the 
. : 

















® In tho oldest Hindi of Chand Bardif instances of this organic genitive in q, 
which in the ynodern Marithi only @ecurs in the sense of the dative, are still found 
with their original Gon. sense ; e. g., 


<r Als CIs FATT | Or. cfa aCe MlaarS TST UTE | 
cei we feqar Sark | Wa Ye Wit 4H ET ATE Il 
o. Skr. wats: sald ete.  Skr. afe wa Hit aie Ge wa I ete. 


pBasiveitte Katha XXV. 16. Ibid. XXYV. 36. 
+ Or. a uy Bw Was nat | 
3S wet fafa vata Qt i 
AG WE HY BawiusTAl ete. 
Ibid. XXV. 16. 
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consonant which precedes it, is virtually the final of the word; now most 
probably the consonant @ of the dative first changed to ¥€ (a change, which 
is supported by the Magadhi Prakrit genitive in Sr¥, see note on page GO 
and Prak. Prak. XI. 12,), and then the € becoming the virtual final sound 
of the word was dropped ; thus ycra become first Cae (or virtually 
eaere ) and finally e bae Any one by pronouncing both carrey and cau, 
may see how easily one passes into the other. It follows thus, that the dative 
form in “f, being merely a modification of the fuller dative form {n “ST4, 
is also really the organic genitive of the Prakrit. 

Now this genitive form in |T which has been preserved in the dative 
of the old Marathi, has been lost in modern Marathi, but it ig preserved in 
the latter as well as in the former as the inflexional base of all cases formed 
by post-positions, e, g. ea, “ God,” has old and modern datiy e Zara, old dative 
<1, (old and secviincar} instr. at WH , dative Sarwar, abl. fat #4, genitive 
Zat a. So far then itis proved, that the oblique form in "ar of the 
inflexional base of Marathi nouns in @ is identical with the o7 ganio genitive 
of the Prakrit. But further it is manifest that as the nathre of the 
Marathi dative form in f4 and we (e. ¢., Wate, 7eq) is identical with 
that of the dative form in |@ra (e. g., Zara), so the nature of the oblique 
Jorms in € and @& (of the inflexional base of Marathi nouns in ¥ and 3, as 
Hat WT cen. of afa, we QI gen. of AX) must be identical with that of the 
oblique form im St of the inflexional base of nouns in ¥&; ; and in the same 
manner az the form in Sf arose from that in “@re, so the form in z and a 
must have arisen from those in ¢g and we. It follows, therefore,” that 
the oblique -forms in € and & of the inflexional base of Marathi nouns in 
< and @ are identical with the organic genitive of the Prakrit; that is, 
that, e. g., the oblique form wat of the noun @f@ is identical with the Prak. ; 
genitive afew and a with ae, ete. 

If, as has been now shown, the oblique form of the inflexional base 
of all nouns in 4, ¥, and ¥(i. ¢., by far the greatest part of the whole 
enumber of nouns) is identical with ‘the Prakrit genitives, this fact raises the 
presumption that the oblique form of all remaining inflexional bases will be 
of the same nature. We will now take the different kinds of oebligue forms 
of inflexional bases in Marathi and afterwards in the other Gaurian 
languages one by one and show that that is really the case. 

a. The inflexional base of all Marathi nouns (masc. fem. and neut.) 
in ¥ and 9, and of all Mar. nouns (mase, and neut.) in @has an oblique 
orm, respectively, in ¥ and % and wf, These, as has been already proved, 

oe ee are Prakrit genitives. 

ie &, b. The inflexional base of feminine nouns in &, has an oblique | form 

204 “either ‘in €or in &, Those nouns which have an oblique form in % are, as 
zim pa, shown in Essay III., really feminine nouns in €. beets sae 
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therefore, to the former class, and their oblique form in € is a Prékrit 
genitive. Those nouns which have an oblique form in @& are, as has 
also been shown in Essay III, really Praékrit feminine nouns in wa. The 
Prikrit genitive of these nouns ends in sre, which in Gaurian might 
become WT (the final 4 being reduced to Was in the Nom. and Ace. cases), 
and this, finally, is contracted by regular Sandhi (ef. Prak. Prak. IV. 1.) into 
5 6. g., BH tongue has gen. Sl; in Prakrit it is silat (or artet — Skr. 
ferret, cl. Prak. Prak. I. 17, IIT. 54); Gen. ste, in Gaurian THe, 
contracted S# (as in Bangali ara +-- wx = aa, Gen. of ara tiger). 

e. All Marathi nouns ending in consonants (mase. fem. or neut,) are 
treated as ending in W, and hence the oblique forms of their inflexional 
bases end either in | or in f or in ¥, and are, therefore, Prakrit venitives 
formed according to the analogy of the real nouns in &. All these nouns in 
consonants are either Sanskritic or foreign; but never derived from the 
Prékrit, as no Prakrit word may end in a consonant, see Pr, Prak. IV. G—IT. 
18. Their treatment has been explained in Essay ITT. 

d, Tbe inflexional bases of Marathi nouns (masc. or fem.) in t, &, &, 7@, 
ST, 31, and neuter nouns in & have no oblique form at all, As regards the 
few exceptional masc. nouns in € and & and neuter nouns in &, see the 
next paragraph. 

e. There remain the masc. nouns in ¥f to which correspond fem. 
nouns in € and the neuter nouns in ¥3; the masc. nouns in & to “which 
correspond fem, nouns in € and the neuter nouns in ©; and the mase. 
noums in & to which correspond the fem. nouns in & and the neuter nouns 
in %. The inflexional base of the first two kinds of nouns has an oblique 
form in aT (mase. and neuter) and in @ (fem.). The inflexional base of 
the third kind has an oblique form in @1 (mase. and neuter) and 4 (fem.), 
The explanation of these obligue forms is more complicated. T hey are, as 
I shall show, therganic genitives of Prakrit nouns formed by the affix @ 
(masc. and neuter,) and aT (fem.). It will be necessary to dispose first of 
the latter question ; viz. the presencqgin the Gaurian languages of a class 
of nouns which are descended from Prakrit nouns formed by the peculiar 
Prakrit affix @ (cf.-Pr. Prak. LV, 25.) Here I will only draw attention 
to an important coincidence. Masculine and neuter nouns in | have (as 
has been shown) an ob/igue form in @ (being the corruption of the Prékrit 
genitive in Ww). Their corresponding fem. nouns in @ have an oblique 

form in & (being a corruption of their Prakrit genitive in |e). Similarly 
we have here mase. and neuter oblique forms in af and af and their 
corresponding feminines in @ and @. The conclusion may be drawn that 
the mase. nouns in @ and ¢ and the neuter nouns in € and € which yield 
the oblique form in a, were originally masc, and neuter nouns in @ or 
=k or wi=tH or HF; and that their obligue form in ar isa cor- 





fs soak ra 
ae p. ‘ea 
Ke) & 
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ruption of a Prikrit genitive in way (=e —rawa). Again, that the 

feminine nouns in ¢ which correspond to the mase, nouns in | and ¥ and 
° to the neuter nouns in @ and =, and which yield the obligue form in a, 
were originally feminine nouns in @ar—yer—Tar; and that their ob/igue 
form in @ is a corruption of a Prakrit genitive in ate — <u = THe. 
Similarly 1 may be concluded that the masc. nouns in ®W and neuter 
nouns in & whieh yield the oblique form in aT, were originally mase. and 
neuter nouns in For 4, ¢. ¢., in WH or Yy— va or va; and thap their 
oblique form in @q is a corruption of a Prakrit Genitive in aq— Faw 
=e; and again that the feminine nouns in W which correspond to the 
masc. nouns in & and neuter nouns in G, and which yield the oblique form 
in 4, were originally fem. nouns in aT, ¢. ¢., in War—= wat; afid that their 
oblique form in @ is a corruption of a Prakrit genitive in aT#—saTe—VaNTE. 
As regards the oblique form in & or @f of the inflexional base of certain 
nouns mn the Hindi-class Gaurian languages, their case is exactly like that 
of the last mentioned class of Marathi words. The two classes of nouns 
correspond to each other in the two classes of Gaurian languages, e. g., 
Hindi aret forse, obl. Gre, isin Marathi rer, obl. arsar. And their 
oblique forms musf{ therefore have the same nature, and must admit of the 
same explanation; viz. that they are the organic genitive of particular . 
Prakrit bases formed by the affix. & (7. ¢., ending in Wa). 

The evidences showing that there is in Gaurian a class of nouns, which 
are derived from Prakrit bases formed by means of the peculiar, pleonastic 
~~  atiix a, are the following. In the first place, it may be remarked, that all 
~ Sanskrit words which have a base in war (i. e.. formed by the aftix af) and 
have passed into the Gaurian through ‘the Prakrit, terminate in the Gaurian 
in STC) or Wryand not in WY or Y; e. ¢., horse is Sky. Grea, nom. sing. 
area:, Prak. Grsaq or grea, Gaurian 8st or aret;—Skr. @em: stiff, Pr. : 
STAT or wear, Gaurian Sel or *et =—Skr. were: the chdinnaka tree, Prak. 
Saal or Wes, Gaurian War or quar ; — Skr. grea: Aeeper, Prik. area, 
Gaurian 4pgt or 4Tet (an affix) ;—Skr. wrew: holder, Pr. arcar or ercai, 
Gauylan ¥T=T or "rT (an affix)—There are only a small number of 
nouns of this kind, But on the othey hand all Sanskrit nouns, the 
base of which ends in 4 only, and which have passed into the Gaurian 
through the Praikvrit, terminate in the Gaurian either in @& (ST) or 
in WY (%), evidently aceording as they did or did not assume, in their 
passage through Prakrit, the affix #; ¢. ¢., sweet in Gaurian (Hindi) 
is both #¥e and Het; both represent the Skr. fag: ; but Ske. faz: may be — 
represented in the Prak. by fagi (i. ¢., fae) and by fagar (i. ¢., fae) ; 
now Prik. fagr beedines the Gaurian ¥s, and Prakeit fag@t becomes the 
Gaurian Wr (Wet). Again heat is in Skr. eat, and pot azz, both having 
wa andagr 


* 


bases in@. In Prik. they may assume the forms Wet or waren ; 
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or we7t. But of the former pair the form wat became the usual one 
while of the latter pair wer was the usual one. Accordingly we find 
in the Gaurian heat to be ara, but pot to be a or Wet. These examples 
might be multiplied indefinitely. 

Next, Sanskrit masculine nouns which have a base in | exhibit in the 
Gaurian a two-fold termination. They either end in @r (Fir, 4) or in@ 
(3). But a very analogous phenomenon may be observed in Sanskrit 
neuter nuns in W, with nom. sing. in Wa. They exhibit i in the Gaurian a 
twofold termination ending either in ™ or in i, &, 4, = 3 @ Skr. 
eA house = Gaur. at; but Skr. @aa done = Gaur. aa (Mar.) or 
@AlAi or fear, (Br. Bh.) or art (Alw.); and Skr. Hifaara pearl Gaur. 
arat (Mar.). Sometimes both forms occur in the same word as Skr. Were 
plaatain = Gaur. ea or faq, and Skr. aifteara cocoanut = Gaur. aca 
or arcat (Mar.). But observe the difference. The nom. sing. of those 
wesc. nouns ends in Skr. in @; this turns in Prakrit into 1; and this 
again, in Gaurian, is either retained Gnchanged #f or reduced to W('9). 
All this is‘intelligible; from |]: ( —~“—H) to @r to 4, there is a direct 
progress of phonetic corruption, consistent with the glottic laws regulating 
the development of younger languages from an older one. «But now in the 
other case ; the nom. sing. of neufer nouns in Skr, is @( = #4) which 
remains in Prakrit @ or becomes simply ™}; in Gaurian the Prakrit Yor | 
is either reduced to (resp. remains) W dr is raised to By, 4, ¥x°.* Now this is 
contrary to all principles of glottie development. By whatever other means 
languages may increase and reconstruct themselves; phonetically they 
disintegrate and decrease as they advance. ‘The simple Prakrit termination 
@ or B can never by itself have been raised or increased to aT or tor ¥ or 
€. This is utterly inconceivable, nor will any reference to the accent help 
us here out of the difficulty. The accent might explain the absence of 
phonetic disintegration, where_ its presence eau be expected, as, @. fy 
that the Prikrit termination %T remains in the Gaurian, in some cases, 
7, instead of being reduced to @; (tMough even in thiscase, as I have . 
shown in Essay III, the explanation by the help of the accent 1s quite 
inadequate) ; but it is quite unable to explain the presence of a phonetic 
inerease which is contrary to glottic laws, according to which either phonetic 
disintegration or at least no change at all ought to have taken place. It 


* ©. g. Skr. ww, — Prék. gt or at, — Gaur. qr, But Skr. qq, — Pr. ae 
or ae, — Gaur, (Mar.) @a ; or Skr. ga, — Pr. faraj or fare, — Gaur. (Br. B.) 
fart ; or Skr. Alfwa—Prik. aif — Gaur (Mar.) ray. Or in the same word Skr, 
Wot, — Pro Ht or HC. we Gay. am Or Haq ( Mor.) or araqr ¢H- Hinds) + and Skr, 
aiitaa, — Pr. arfcesm or aiicre, — Gaur. (Maor.) apcer or arcetl. In this 
Jast iia ta especially obvious that the same Skr, or Prik.’ form could uot have 
‘been the immediate source of the two widely different Gaupian forms, 
i , 9 * : . I 
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is evident the Gaurian neuter forms in ar, S, 2° <=. must be susceptible of 
such an explanation as accounts for the phonetic increase w ithout shutting 
out the possibility of phonetic disintegration in these same forms. 
[ think a elue to the right interpretation of these neuters in ai (Hindi 
Br. Bh.), @f (Hindi Sura Dasa), si (Hindi, Alw., and Marath), yg (Gorejarits 
and Naipali); & (Marathi); €° (Marathi) is given us by the Gaurian 
infinitives, Let us take, for example, the infinitive o do or doing. It is 
in the Low Hindi dinlect of the Braj acart, of Alwar acy, of Stira Dasa 
@cai : in Marathiaca, in Naipali ata (or aCe ?). ‘The common 
opinion, L believe, is that all these forms are verbal nouns formed by the 
Sanskrit affix =, and that their original is the Sanskrit and Prakrit form 
aca.* This, as has been shown in the preceding paragraph, is impossible, 
because it contradicts the glottic laws. Their origin must be a different one. 
In Marithi the meaning of the infinitive is only one out of many, and that a 
subordinate one, of aCW and all words of this class. To express the infinitive 
it has a proper form in &, connect®d with, though not derived from, the 
Sanskrit infinitive in q. The proximate and principal meaning of ae in 
Marathi is that of the Zetin gerund, But Marathi possesses two forms 
of the gerund, ore in W and another in@ ; besides aca" it has also the form 
“aria: e. g., incitement to act is RceMayT at 9toT and @traqi wt aco. Now 
if we turn to the Prakrit and Sanskrit we find the origin of these forms, 
We meet with two Sanskrit affixes forming gerunds, or part. fut. pass., of 
which latter the gerund is merely a particular usage; viz. S#TqQ and aa. 
In Prakrit these become @vfrg or @fasqy and a4 (see Pr. Prak. 11, 17 VII, 
33.). Now itcan easily be shown that these affixes will account for the 
two alternative forms of the gerund in Marathi. The common Prakrit 
prose representative of the Sanskrit root @ is @w (see Pr. Prak. XII, 15.). 
Of this root we obtain with the affix Qu wry the gerund acwry ( = Skr. 
@rcaly), and with the affix aq, the form @fcaa4q which is the more polished 
form (enjoined by the Pr. Prék. VII, 83.), or acaey (— Skr. awar) which 
- was probably the vulgar form of % In either form (afraaq or eras) 
the medial q would become elided (according to the ordinary rules of 
Prékrit), thus making @fcaH=aq or @cayeq <the forms given by Pr. Prak. VII, 
33.). Next these forms become contracted by sandhi to a<=,t and finally 
one of the two @'s is elided (according to the Gaurian law explained in — 
Eesay I1.), and the preceding short 4 lengthened ; thus we obtain the form 


e * Bopp (Comp. Grammar § 875) adopts this opinion bat with much hesitation, 
+ . + Cowell in hif Pr. Grammar, p. 68, gives from ope MS, the form — 
ST, xe. If these are at all trustworthy, the analogous forms | 
ree a form very nearly identical with the present Marathi form Uy and a : 

x - ideatical with the Braj Bhéshé gerund afcar, on which more will be wane : 
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#cra which is manifestly the base from which the Maréthi aera is derived. 
Next take the alternative form ancape. he nom. sing. neuter of it is @cw)s 
Vararuchi's sitra Pr. Prék. I, 18 shows that Prékrit- has a tendency to 
shorten the vowel {in such final syllables as £3 (= ta or cm), ete. The 
following examples are there given ; Skr. qrfta — Pr. aifre; Shr. frat = 
Pro Sts; Skr. @ata = Pr. acs; Skr. wate — Pr. afas, cte. We 
may well assume that in the vernacular Prakrit these vulgar forms, of which 
only a wery few were admitted into the literary Prakrit, were much more 
general and regular; especially im the gerunds formed by the affix “ete. 
Accordingly we may conclude that the nom. sing. neuter ®t became 
acfory or (with insertion of euphonie =) a<fasd.* Finally @tfoa (o) 
at fnay ) becomes in Gaurian contracted to ac@. For @ is au extremely 
common substitute for any of the combinations tw, 54, T4, 4, Wa, both 
in Prakrit and Gaurian.t E. g. the syllable Qa contained in all causal 
verbs becomes in Prikrit ¥, as armfe or @rt¢ for Skr. @irafa, ete 
Again the Skr. faa and ga7q hecome*in Prikrit 3 + cw (properly fara 
+ <8) afd 8+ cH (= Tam + <a). Again in Gaurian (old Hindi) 
the Skr. Part. Past Act. affix taaiq, which in Prakrit becomes owarar 
or @W7H,t becomes ©3; as Skr. a@fwana, Pr. afewarir or ateas, 
Hindi ares (in old Hindi of Chand Bardai aE). Again in low Hindi the Braj 
Bhasha art of him, arai éo him, ara in him, corresponds to the Ganwari 
Wat, Yat, VH, etc. Again in Bangili, in common conversation, a final or 
medial Tar is contracted into © (see Forbes’ Bengali Gram. App. A. & p, 160. 
Shamhachurn Sircar’s Bengali Gram. p. 149, note 45.) ; ¢. g., afar becomes 
at, acfrar becomes @t#. We shall meet with some more examples of 
this favorite contraction in the course of this Essay.¢ Now the genitive of 


* An oxample of this form we have perhaps in the following verse of Chand ; 

ac Hite aaa wife it 

. asaieg at at etfs i Pr. Raj- 

‘. ¢. The cutting of the finger of my hand will be the destruction of thy house, oh 
Chahnvan, ‘The same form we have probab! in the Bangali nouns of agency in wyatt 
(cf. Shomacharn’s Grammar, p. 149.); ©. g., @aferar® oer = Naipali aca — 
Hindi aca &T Or HCHTaTeAT. 

¢t By anology, 7 is « sabstitution for the combinations gq, war, 4, wa 
as Braj Bhasha alal — Gonwari spat ; Bangali gear in common conversation— 
qet ; ef. Skr, aw: — Pr. qaqr, Gour. Gray, But q is, asa rule, substituted by w, 
us “gqaq for qqjq; and gq by ¢; ©. g- in old and low Hindi he is both =e and ge, 

t Ofthe change of tho termination qf into qin Prakrit, 1 have fonnd one 
example, in Myichohhakat( Act IV. p. 119, FerT|S efAaH fawat = Skr. ae Caras 
| : 

§ Anothor example wo have in Pali and Prakrit, In Pali the affix of the Instr. 
: Abl., Dat and Gen of fominine nouns is gy (or q), The correspouding aifix in 
ve | 
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the Praékrit base azw?re would be actrees. This form acaba, according 


to the process already explained, would successively change to acMsrs— 
ature or acforar—acar which last form is identical with the oblique 
JSorm of the Marathi aH. 

Then as regards the low Hindi forms for the Marathi at@ ; viz., acat 
RCA, BUT 5 the way how they are derived from the original Skr. acnta 
or Prak. a is, probably, this. It does not seem probable that the 
sounds =r, Zt, S, are merely modifications of ¥; at least Iam not Aware of 
any example of such a change of a terminal ¥ to | or Stor &. But we 
have seen on the previous page how the Prakrit form arcayy would collo- 
quially change into acfw3. Now there are many instances, which prove 
that for the vowel ¢ of the polished Prakrit the vulgar Prakrit dialects 
substituted the brouder Gye a., in Marathi we have as the termination 
of the past part. pass. the aflix =a (as geet got loose) which stands for © 
the Prakrit <q or Ca (see Pr. Praék. VII, 32); above we had the 
vulgar form @<@eq for the more polished form a@fe=eq.. Thus it is 
probable that instead of a<fws] the vulgar dialect pronounced arery or, 
with the euphonic qq, army. And finally army would become naturally 
contracted to @<@T, of which @CAT or HA are merely dialectic variations, 
The first personal pronoun in the low Hindi of Braj =r evo (Alwariand High 
Hind = ) affords a very good illustration of this change of the terminal 
qa to %T. Its equivalent in Sanskrit is @¥q which in Prakrit becomes 
Sor wa(ch Pr. Pr ik. VII, 40.). Now the form ¥ could not have yielded 
the Gaurian form ¥f ; it could only have e given ¥, just as qv house vives az, 
but not avy. Hence the original of =I must be the other form #a¥, and this 
violates no glottic law.* It may, therefore, be Bi i pr as alaw that the 


Prakrit is yg; e. g-, Pali Ray by, from, to, of a virgin, but in Prakrit Hage : Pali 
afeat, Prik. meT: Pali aaa = Prak. agg. The Pali is here nearer to the Skr., 
where these forms would be respectively (genitive) HYlAl:, TT, Atqy?. Similarly 
in the cansal where the syllable gq is aways contracted to g in Prikrit, but only 
optionally in Pali; e. g., Skr. apcafa — Pali qrcafa or @ tfa — Prak. arife 
or @rer. These and many other examples, @epecially the treatment, of tho medial 
consonants, prove that phonetically Pali occupies an intermediate position between 


Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

See Dre Magon’s Pali Grammar, p. 105 and p. 61. 37. ' 

® It should be observed also, that the Préikrit form a stands for an original 
form =e (i, ¢., base @ - affix ay), This is proved by the Magadhi Prakrit form of ogo 
wa or wa (cf. Pr. Prak. ix, 9) In Magadhi, namely, the as @ often stands in 
the place of the final syllable  ; ¢ g. in Mrichchhakati: | 


WE qt Awl. ec. 
Dae ue aa qm Hi ie 





ee ee ee a es Vom) ee Om 
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sound @3j may change to Sit : : and this conclusion is confirmed by the fact 
that the phonetic equivalent of @a, viz. BT, also changes into ST 3 & B+ the 
first pers. sing. pres. of the verb fo be is in the Braj Zi, in Alwari # (also high 
Hindi), in Jaipuri «. in Naipali . (in Bangali wrf#). The original of these 
forn® is the Préknit ==gIfa (see Prék. Prak. XII, 19.), the substitute for 
the Sanskrit “mq (from the root =e for GH, just as wag for 7H, Tae for 
<4). The initial 4 of @verfa is dropped, (just as in ¥ or 4a for WER or 
Syaq J, and the final ¢ becomes quiescent (according to the Gaurian rule, 
see Essay III.) Thus we have wera or @7f (compare the Prikrit future; 
e. g., afaewe for afaaita). This is modified to i or = ; next the aspirated 
palatal & is geduced to the simple aspirate ¥; and shus we obtain 1 or =. 
The mode of this change seems to be this, that the anuswara, being the 
substitute of an original labial*nasal 4, is vocalised into the labial vowel g ; 
at least this seems to be indicated by such Prakrit® nouns as ary (<= Skr. 
"Ule), AIH, WTA, (— Sky. aTH) which in the Gaurian becomes uf4, aT, 
aia, (Hindi), or uTS, aS, ars, (Naipali) ; both, in both Gaurian languages 
equally, are pronounced Ui, AT, ar. 

The Naipali equivalent of the Hindi forms aTAT and RH | is@eca. It 
approaches most nearly to the Alwari form ay and must be considered as 
merely a modification of it (a reduction of the terminal long ® to short 

, %,so common in Gaurian). It has its exact counterpart in Gujarati in 
ws neuter nouns ending in @rq (see Edaljis Guj. Grammar p. 26, note 5.) ; 
tra collection. I think these neuter nouns in Y, both in Naipalf 
sad Gujarati, ought correctly to be written with an anunisika, as we have 
it in the Gujarati infinitWes i in q, as aq fo do. There are many examples of 
this change of a Hindi aT, “iT, or & to 8 both in Naipali and Gujarati. There 
is, e. g:, the Gujariti infinitive, as Acq, (the exact equiv: ale nt of the Naipali 
HF ) which corre sponds tothe Braj Bhash4 infinitive aca _and the Alwari, 
axa and Marwari aC ; again sum in the Braj Bhasha is =I, high Hindi 
and Mérw fri =, Alwari @, but in Naipali and Gujarat, «; quis is in 
Hindi @ra, but in Naipali a, etc. * . 

In order to remove all doubts as to the correctness of the identification 
of the ordinary Gaurian infinitives'with the Sanskrit and Prakrit participles 
future passive formed by the affix Sra, I will add the following, as I think, 
conclusive arguments. 

1. On the theory that the Gaurian infinitives are verbal nouns formed 





Or. wa acta WUCIZECTS SASS HT I i.e. 
Skr. waa Harta WITT SGT awa |e 
Or. WI¥ 4 We PaaS WT Ii i. e. 
Skr. ag a wafa Fares YAS Ii 
‘ ' Act LI, p. 64, 72, 78. 
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by the affix 4a, the Gujariti infinitive, which ends in q (as ata to do, 
aq fo go) cannot be explained. Even if we should set aside the difficulty 
of deriving the termination ¥, WT, &, ete., from the Prikrit % and should 
admit that, e. &, Marathi acm, Hindi atar, ete., are derivable from the 
Prikrit @ca, still there remains the Gujarati @tq, which, it is manefest, 
can in no wise be connected with the Prikrit aca. On the other hand, on 
the theory that the Gaurian infinitives are identical with the (Skr. or) 
Praknit part. fut. pass. the Gujar.ti infinitives find a very casy explanation. 
The Gujarati aT, fo da or mTq fo go, ete., are evidently identical with the 
Maréthi atra or ara, ¢. ¢. the Gujariti infinitives are identical with the 
Marathi gerund in 4ra- 0S But the Marathi gerunds in Yra“are, as regards 
the sense, identical with the Marathi forms in W*(e. @, acra’is identical 
with ara). It follows that the Marathi forms in @ and their equivalents 
in all the Gaurian lan@fages must also be gerunds, ¢. e., derived from the 
Sanskrit, and Prakrit part. fut, pass. (or gerund, which is only a particular 
use of the former), formed by the affix qatq. On this theory everything 
falls easily and naturally into its place. Both Sanskrit participles*fut. pass., 
—those formed by the atlix Wate as well as those formed by the affix 
a7ay—passed through the Prikrit into Gaurian.* In the latter they were 
among other uses put to the use of expressing the idea of the infinitive or 
gerugd. But gradually one or the other of those alternative forms 
gained the ascendancy, and it so happened, that in all Gaurian languages, 
with the exception of Gujariti, that participle future passive which was 
formed by the aflix “fa, dispossessed the other formed by the affix" @=@. 
On the contrary in Gujaréti the part. fut. pass. in @@z dispossessed the 
other in “ata. Still the principle of forming the infinitive is in all 
Gaurian languages ideptical. If this be the case, one may naturally expect that 
all or some Gaurian languages will retain traces of an origial twofold form’ 
of the infinitive, derived from the twofold form of the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
part. fat. pass. Such traces actually exist, as I shall show, in the principal 
a -Gaurian languages. That both forffis still exist and are commonly used in 
. Marathi has been already mentioned; e. g., i is necessary for us to go 


abroad is in Marathi both wera Zara ww @ and rary 7Sq; again 
incitement to act is either ScTaar VY or rat actor (see Menual’§. LIL. 


‘note.). As regards Hindi, while the modern High Hindi possesses only the 
forms in #1 (== AT), the old and low Hindi dialects possess both forms. 

_ In the Braj Bhasha the infinitive may end both in #1 and Gf, e. ¢., Rajanita 

~ : ~~ ta a ; indi i 

p. 69, <eaw Arar wie aA HET A X, fc, high Hindi fea" sre 
- # Imnay take thik opportunity of stating that, whenegor this phrasd of Sansk, 
forms passing through Prdkrit into Gaurian, is baat Bribe dee not meant to express 
Historic fact—for Prakrit is not a derivation of (wltnt is commonly called) Sanskrit— 
bat a phonetic fact. Pas 
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wIX C8 Hear STAT Y; or p. 24, qa iwer sara wie sitar ara Arey Bam 
a wifaal ir afe8t ware & (hich Hindi star are wel & .....niwar Sie 
ata! Sara =). It may be remarked in confirmation of this view, that the 
declension of the infinitive in Ff is apparently defective ; it oeeurs only in 
theeiominative (in #F) and locative (in fa); e ©, p. 4, Sfe cea waa 

ara ¥ (=H. Hindi tz Cra); p.6. aefeqra aie aefa aime (i. 
H. @e4# gaat). But in the other casés the oblique form in @ of the infinitive 
in 3 m substituted for the oblique form in # of the infinitive in WI; e. g.. 
ST ga a We Gea ay wat Yr ( — H. H. qea #1); or Hi wa Mt aa ae 
Hi wea aw) aiet (— H. H. await at). In the Marwari (form of the 
low Hindi), I believe, the infinitive in @7* is even the only one in use; see 
the yocabulary appended to the “Selection of Khyals or Marwari plays” 
(Beawr Mission Press, 1866); e. g., WeaT fo open (areHrar) ataal fo leave 
(AMA); TECTat fo cause fo give (fearar) ; fawetr to quit (faagar), ete, 
etc. ; examples are : 

© 8 art crave Tr Mater Tr gar 
SUC AT SSATaS AW) CTA sar Wie. g. 
H.W. @ es afaar crave ar sais ar afc | 
CATT Ae YSaaal TsGa + Sara I 
Play Dungarasinha p. 4. 

Say Slat = eqaA wa Sea SAAT Braye ti - 





in reality, that other form of the infinitive. It terminates in 3 which is 
identical with the oblique form of the Braj Bhashi infinitive in 3f—As 
regards Bangali, it possesses both forms of the infinitive, viz. in w and 
In {81; as *tw and afcay fo do. The latter form in gat is to be eom- 
pared with the Braj Bhasha oblique Porin in <@ of the infinitives in Ear? 


* I write the Marwari Infinitivg (in ay) as well as the Broj Bhasha infinitive 

{in ai) with a final Anundsika. The printed books that I have seen, never have it. 
Tho reason is that by the vulgar a final nasal is often very indistinctly pronounced, 
sometimes oven altogether dropped; @ g., the local particle 9” is in Gagwart and 
other low Hindi dialects commonly pronounced only q@ or qT. Nevertheless there ia 
no doubt whatever, that the correct form is q@° or Wr. For the same reason the form 
withthe final Anundsika is the correct form of those infinitives ; for only the Norm, 
sing. neuter of the part, fut. pass. is capable of expressing the infinitive idea, that is, 
hw ‘mere act of the ver®, see the siitra of Panini quoted below; e. a a@fcey can 


only be a corruption of awa but not of @ ag, asin Latin agendum may stand for 


 agere but not agendus, 





ad 
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as Bang. @fcar = Braj afte or axa. They are identical; for, as I 
shall show afterwards, the Bangali infinitive in g@q is merely the oblique 
Jorm (= Prakrit genitive sing.) of an infinitive in zar ; it never 
occurs in the nominative (7. e. direct jJorm) ; see Shama Churn Sircar’s 
Grammar p. 149, note 40. The Bangili infinitive in gat is also almost 
identical with the Prikrit fory, of the part. fut. pass, in Wa, as given 
insome MSS. which have, e. ¢., =efee for efaaeq the usual form. The 
form feet is, no doubt, the form of the later Prakrit, arisen fram the 
older form ¥fas=a by sandhi (or phonetic decay). The real origin of the 
infinitive (or gerund) in @ has become very much obscured in modern 
Bangali; though there are a few indications of it still remajning; e. g., 
while the final short Bof the infinitive of the Ist and IIIrd classes of 
verbs is quiescent, that of the infinitive of the second class and the causal 
verbs is pronounced (as 5). Again while the infinitives of the former 
classes are declined according to the first declension, ¢. ¢., like such nouns 
as ara tiger, aara child (with guiescent @); the infinitives of the IInd 
class are declined according to the I[Ird declension, i. ¢., like such*adjectives 
as @ great, €1T2 small (with audible 4), see Shama Churn Sirear’s Gram- 
mar, pp. 129, 149,.note 40. For example aca fo do (Ist class) is pronounced 
karan, but @gra fo walk (11nd class) is pronounced berand. Again, the 
genitive of @<€w is acc, but that of aura is aerac. I have shown 
already (in Essay ITT) that the Bangéli nouns ending in an audible 4, belong 
to the Prékritic element, that is, that their final audible @ is a contraction 
of the original Prikrit ending GH (<* or G4, TH). Accordingly,” the 
.final audible — of the infinitive also indicates that it must be the remnant 
of an original Prakrit ending [4 or <q (that is, that “a and stands for 
Sway or @faw). Another indication of that real origin of the infinitive 
or gerund in 4 is this, that they may optionally end in fa, instead of a; © 
e. g., threading may be both aaa and areafa (Ist class); burning Greta 
and grerf@ (IInd class), thafching erga and ersfa (IIIrd class), see 
Shama Churn Sircar’s Grammar, p. 186. Now this form in fa is also found 
in the Braj Bhasha, where it is a substitute for the form in # or @ (é. ¢., the 
oblique form of the infinitives in ai and aa ); e.g, he began to speak is in 
the Br. Bh. aefa env for the high Hindiaw# ear. The termination 
sufa is, evidently, in both languages alike, a corruption of thé Prakrit 
termination @WB; and as it is found in the infinitives of all three classes 
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down to a simple Wi; 
—— Gaurian law quiescent and thus like 
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Sata 
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in Essay ITT) ; e. ¢., instead of the Braj Bhasht a@efa erat we have in 
Naipali wrt arn, in Sindhi qwaay air. In this respect Sindhi agrees with 
Bangali; in both languages the termination of the original affix =<7t7 has 
become worn off altogether. Sindhi infinitives, e. g., are Wea fo read, MITA 
to weke, aca fo do (see W. H. Wathen’s Sindhf Grammar, pp. 37, 38). But it 
is clear that in modern Bangali,in consequence of the affix |r having become 
decayed to “a and the real origin of the latter being forgotten, a great confu- 
sion hagarisen. For in many cases, Sanskrit verbal nouns, really formed by 
tho aflix 4a (not %alq), have been introduced into Bangali to serve as 
infinitives, under the mistaken idea that the Bangdli infinitives in Wa, are 
really such verbal nouns. <A notable instance of this kind is the so-called 
infinitive eam fo do. This word @rw is really the Skr. verbal noun 
wcaq. This is shown by the presence of the lingual w. It is not a 
corruption of the Skr. acw\aq; for in that case it would be written a@<t# 
(as it is in Sindhi), as Bangli, like Hindi, turns all lingual w which it has 
: received through the Prakrit, into dental #. This is proved by the causal 
ara (for Prakrit @reraayy, for Skr. aitWita), which ends in the audible | 
(karind), and therefore has retained more of its original character. I 
believe, therefore, that the real infinitive of the (primary) verb fo do is 
wcq7, and not ata, which latter form is probably merely an emendation of 
Bangali purists, prompted by a mistaken. etymology, (as if it were a 
Sanskritie word, and identical with the Skr. acwa). Perhaps old Bangalf 
MSS. (of which I have no specimen) might bear out my view. As regards 
Gujarati, there also both forms of the Skr. and Prak. Part. Fut. Pass. occur. 
That in @@ we have represented by the ordinary Gujarati infinitives in q. . 
The otherin era, I think, we can trace in the Gujarati verbal nouns in 
, as Sauce collection (see Edalji's Grammar, p. 26, note 5), 
; 2. Another argument for the identity of the Gaurian infinitive and 
the Sanskrit and Prakrit Part. Fut. Pass. in qa is this, that in Hindi 
and Panjabi the infinitives are often used as adjectives and admit of a 
differentiation of gender and number jge. g.,in High Hindi and Panjabi - 
Stal is masculine and neuter, and @WtFftis feminine: in the Braj Bhashaé , 
it. in avait masculine, 47} feminine, and StHT neuter, Thus, “ to make 
many excuses is not good,” isin Hindi qs ara Sarat (feminine plural) 
Sat Aes “there will be gnashing of teeth" is in Panjabi @aiqien erat 
Sram (lit, to take gnashings of teeth willbe) ; see Etherington’s Hindi 
Grammar, §. 541, and Loodiana Gram, of Panjabi §. 156. Now the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit nouns in 4a do not admit a change of gender and number in 
relation to another noun, because they have no adjectival foree, but are 
merely substantives ; whereas the Part. Fut. Pass. in @erTa are adjectival 
and change in gender and number. It does not seem probable, nor even 
aor oa lt es | Vs 
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possible, that the verbal nouns in |@ can have changed their character so 
radically in Gaurian. 

3. It is a very peculiar usage of all Gaurian languages to employ the 
infinitive to express command or necessity. FE. g., “never _go to their 
house” is in Hindi 9a & @et wat @ arat (Braj Bhasha Sat or grat), 
which would be in Sanskrit Wat wre aeihee a arnitaa. Again “ we 

l die” is a) “= » 8 ~ 

must all die” is 8H Sal @1 atars — Skr. Sara wast (Ba) wonlqala. 
In Panjabi qaY¥ rsa “ you must come” = Skr. aqnfu<t wiaaya. In 
Marithi qafewia wre “continue to write to us.” (See Etherington H. 
Gr. §. 544, 545. Loodiana P. Gr. §. 95. Manual of Mar. Gr. §. 110, note). 
The only rational explanation of this usage is afforded by the theory of the 
identity of the Gaurian infinitive with the Sanskrit and Prakit Part. Fut. 
Pass. It may be also noted that in modern Sanskrit, the proper imperative 
is almost as a rule substituted by the Part, Fut Pass, (in Sata or 7). 

4. All the uses to which the Sanskrit Part, Fut. Pass. in @aye is 


put according to this theory in Gaurian, (e. g., to express the mere act, as R 
infinitive), is provided for by Panini. He has a sutra Baader esae (IIT, 


8, 113), which is explained im the Laghu Kaumudi to mean, that the 
Kritya affixes, tg which wala and aa belong, are occasionally employed 

in many ways different from that enjoined by the ordinary rules (see 
Siddhanta Kaum. p. 300, 2nd Vol. and Laghu Kaum. No. 823, p. 254). 
The ‘examples given are @rata a powder for bathing (to both) = Hindi 

F asta AT ys and eratat fay: a brahman who is to be presented (with 
something) ; with which compare in Panjabi a ve fafeur sa wrt — Mindi 
Sas: ea SIS; or SU SCs HS A area faa St — Hindi #*(or Xf) 
arat a faqa feaa ar & (see Loodiana Grammar, §. 95). These 
wregular, bahulam uses, of the Part. Fut. Pass, were, no doubt, more 
peculiar to the vulgar Sanskrit ; and, hence, it is intelligible, how they became 
the regular uses in the Gaurian. Note also the commentary to the sitra 
amnararac: (Panini IIT, 196), where the example is given Ufeaqa] tattle 
war and this is explained wra Siqhan waa silted we (Siddh. Kaum. 
p. 298, 2nd Vol.), # ¢., when the Part, Fut. Pass. expresses the action itself 
(= vuaa), the singular and neuter is naturally employed. Accordingly 

the Part. Fut. Pass. (in @tlq and 4%) in the sing. neuter may express the 

mere act of the verb. Both characteristics are found in the Gaurian (so 
called) infinitives. ‘They, qué infinitives, both express the mere act of the 

verb, and also stand in the sing. neuter; as Hindi — #f or (at), Marathi 

a HS, Gujarati g, ete. , > 

-——s«&s Perhaps the most serious objection which is felt at first sight 
against the identity’ of the Gaurian infinitive with tle Sanskrit and Prakrit 

ss» Part. Fut. Pass. is this, that it involves a change from the Pass. and Future 
to the Active and Present. But we have an exactly analogous phenomenon 
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in Latin. The Latin Part. Fut. Pass, in andus or endus may also have a 
passive or an active sense. When it is used passively, it may either 
umply futurity, in which case it is the proper Part. Fut. Pass., expressing 
chiefly necessity or fitness: or it mnay imply present time, in which case 
it is*a verbal adjective (commonly called gerundive), expressing an enduring 
contemporaneous action. When it is used actively, it serves to express the 
oblique case of the Infinitive Present Active, and is called the Gerund. 
Now exactly in these three ways the Sanskrit and Prakrit Part. Fut. Pass, 
is used in Gaurian; e. y., in gerundial construction, there is time to write a 
letter, is in Latin epistolam seribendi tempus est, in Gaurian fest = ferret 
Sf Ale Wyeor im gerundival conatruction, Latin, tempus est epistolae 
scribendae, Gaurian Fag} faraatt ar are =: or in Part. Fut. Pass. construc- 
tion, you must write a letter, Latin, a vobis epistola scribenda est, qu 4 fast 
faust = (or feral aifea). The Gaurian goes astep beyond. the classic 
Latin in using the Part. Fut. Pass. also to express the nominative case of 
the infinitive ; but the same usage is not unknown to the Latin of the 
middle ages, where the Nom. Sing. Neut, is sometimes used to express the 
mere act of the verb as scribendum to write = Hindi fear (H. H. 
feraar).* The Latin has another parallel case in the vorbal adjectives in 
tivus, which have generally active sense, but as regards origin are identical 
with the Sanskrit Part, Fut. Pass. in aq (e. g., activus, dativus = ezaa:, 
étc.), see Bopp’s Comp. Gram. §, 902, p. 352, I1Ird Vol. Also the Pili has 
an gnalogous usage. It employs sometimes the Sansk. Part. Fut. Pass., 
formed by means of the affix 4, to express the mere action of the verb, 
e. g., ay giving == Skr. 2q (of root <1), 7@ drinking == Skr. {4 (of root « 
qT), €aq rejecting (of St) 5 Aw loving (of aT), a Knowing (of #1); see Ma- 
son's Pali Grammar, §. 263a, p. 146, also §. 235b, p. 134. 

But we must return to our original enquiry. We have now seen that 
the Gaurian neuter terminations t, 47, Wi, &, ete., cannot be derived from 
the Sanskrit neuter termination WH or the Prak. neuter termination W 
or @. We have further, by an examination of the Gaurian infinitive ands 
gerund, seen, that their neuter terminations ai, @, &, ete.,are derived or 
eontracted from the Sanskrit termination ¢4@@ and the Prikrit termination 
€¥ (or ce or Ze). This not only confirms the law of derivation stated 

- previously (pp. 65, 66.), but also discovers the modus of the derivation of the 
Gaurian neuter terminations ¢, wf, &, etc., viz, that they represent a 
Sanskrit or Prikrit terminal dissyllable (in the present case ¢@ or ¥¥). 
* If Bopp's opinion (Comp. Gram. §. 809, p. 183, II Ird Vol.) be correct, as it doubt- 
less is, that the Latin Past. Fut. Pass. in andus is originally identical with the Prak, 
Part. Pros, Act. in way: or qq: (Skr. in qe), the process of change in meaning is 
in Latin exactly the reverse from that in Gauyian. Bat this does not affect the 
‘argument in the text, as the principle of change is identical in both cases, 
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I will now proceed to illustrate this theory by the examination of 
a few other neuter forms in Gaurian which will lead us tothe same result. 
In Marithi there are three irregular past participles of an identical 
formation, quite peculiar to these three only. They are ji (of root wa fo go), 
aa (of root &@ or Ht fo do), and HH (of root @ or at fo dic), I Have 
given them in the form of the Nom. Sing. Neuter. Their corresponding 
masculine would be Wat or Tiwml, HRT or Rw, Hest or Hear.* These three 
past participles are also irregular in Maégadhi Prakvit ; and their ifregula- 
rity is also quite peculiar to themselves. The corresponding (Méagadhi) 
Prikrit forms are, namely, we, ae, as, (sec Pr. Prak. X1,15). These 
forms are in the nominative singular masculine; the final & being the 
Migadhi substitute for the common Prakrit termination @t (Pr. Prak. 
XI, 10.). Their corresponding neuter would be we, we, HE. These 
represent the Sanskrit forms 74, @a, Wa. Here the Sanskrit dental @& of 
the past participle affix # has become in (Migadhi) Praékrit lingual &; and 
this in Marathi-Gaurian has changed to @. This change of Skr. @ and 
Prakrit € to @, however, i is in Marathi not confined to the “three past 
participles wa. Ha, Ha, but has become universal, as got loose is az - 
etc.; and therefore if is not the irregularity peculiar to these three 
participles. The peculiar irregularity of those three participles is in Prakrit, 
indead, their change of the Skr. a to ©; but in Marathi the peculiar 
wrecularity is not the change of € tow, but of the first to €; compare 
Migadhi Prakrit we, az, we, with Maréthi-Gaurian ia, aa, He. | But 
this peculiar Marathi change of ¥ to ¥ is also explained by the Prakrit ; for, 
fortunately, in regard to one of the three (viz., #@ ) the change shows itself 
already in Prakrit. Here, namely, we meet with the past participle form: 
ates or @@wa for Sanskrit @aH. For a@fea we find also afcaH or ace, 
‘They are derived from the original past participial form as or aw or ac 
To this the peculiar Prikrit affix w is added (hence @t# or Nea); then 
the first @ is changed to € by the rule of Pr. Prak. I, 5, (hence @<@ or 
mare); then the termination Way is weakened to Fa (hence atm and 

“wfea). We have now traced the origin of the Marathi form aa in its 
iy fot -yarious steps. They are; 1., Skr. aa, 2., Mag. Prak a@Sor we, 3., Prik. 
| wes; 4, Pr. @c@ ; 5., Pr. area or am fea, 6., Mar. Gaur. (old) afer, T, 
Mar, That a the terminal € of the Marathi form a is not derived © 
from the terminal @ of the Prakrit form arg, but from the terminal dissyllable 
<%or <a of the Prakrit form @feaor @fe4d. In other words, we ve 
arrived at exactly the same result as that of the previous examination of ‘the 
infinitives. ‘But to this another result must now be added ; wie et, ‘the 
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terminal dissyllable ¢3, to which nothing corresponding exists in Sanskrit, 
is owing to the addition of the Prakrit atlix a. 

Now by an exactly analogous process we may derive from the Magadhi 
Prikrit forms 7 and #z, first the intermediate Prikrit forms afer and 
afe@; and next, the Marithi forms 7a@*and Wa. The identity of the 
process of their origin is guaranteed by the identity of their peculiar 
irregularities. 

Buf further, the neuter tefmination @ is not only found in those three 
past participles jim. aa. a ), but in al? Marathi past participles. It follows 
therefore, that their formation must be analogous to that of the other three 
participles ; that is, that their termination = cannot be derived from the 
Sanskrit or Prakrit termination @W, but from a Prakrit termination awa or 
faai; in other words, from the base of the ordinary Prakrit past participles, 
increased by the peculiar Prakrit affix a;* e. g¢., Mar. aifea Killed is not 
derived from Prakrit arfca or arfce, but from the amplified Prakrit form 
afttaa = witfed = afcied — wite or aftat = wierd — 

But that is notall. The result of the present enquiry must plainly 
be put into the form of a much more general law ; viz., whenever a Prakrit 
(or Sanskrit) neuter noun, be it a participle or a substantive or an adjec- 
tive, has a terminable monosyllable 4, but shows the termination @ im its 
stead in Marathi; this Marathi termination € cannot be derived from the 
Prikrit terminal monosyllable | but must be derived from a Prikrit 
terminal dissyllable @a@ or Ty (for BWR or TH), obtained by adding the 
Prakrit affix @ to the Prikrit base in WY. No other Prakrit affix can here 
come in consideration (for effecting that increase of the base); 1., because 
no other affix beside @ is added without affecting the meaning; and 2., 
because, though in a few cases one or two other affixes are added without 
any meaning, (e. g., Skr. faa lightning is in Prak. fasyor Fasqett; Skr. 
Gta yellow is in Prak. giazor Gtaa, see Pr. Prak. IV, 26), such addition 
of these affixes is confined to these isolated cases, while the addition of @& is 
most common and may be made to any noun (Pr. Prak. IV, 25) ; ; and 3., 
moreover in arder to account for the Gaurian terminal forms @, aT, etc., the 
elision of the consonant of the aflix is necessary ; now @ can be sided; but 
@ is not elided. 

The results which have been set forth so far, might have been equally 
well arrived at by taking the case of a Hindi past participle. E. g., i¢ w 


* It is noteworthy that in the Gatha dialect (or vulgar Sanskrit) “nouns and 


participles are frequently ngthened by the addition of the syllable @, as CIR, 


WeEAAs, Wawa, cefrat, cifeawen, wrafaar, eifefaar.” tar, 
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said is in the Braj Bhasha ET This is the nom. sing. neuter ; the mase. 
would be arg, the fom. at. ‘The corresponding form to agit is in Sanskrit 
afwa and in Prakrit ef¥e or Hfee. Now the form afeqy could not yield 
the Hindi form avg, because the vowel = of the Prakrit form is present 
in the semivowel q@ of the Hindi form and the rem: ining terminal ¥@ Ainnot 
give Sf, according to general glottic law. But if we add the favourite 
Prakrit affix @ to afad, everything is natural and easy. For afuah would 
be in Prakrit areas, and this in Hindi-Gaurian aie at or amit (just as 
wi evo becomes ST). 

According to this theory, then, the original of the Gaurian neuter 
terminations €, ¢, Sf, wi, 4, S, is the Prakrit terminal dissyllaple <i or We, 
which, according to Gaurian law,* becomes in old Gaurian £3 or 4 or Ba. 
If this be really the case, it might not unreasonably by expected, that traces 
of those original fevnlininl forms 4, WY,We may be found in Gaurian. 
Such examples I am, indeed, able to produce; and they will be a further 
confirmation of the truth of my theory, Only this is to be observed. The 
Gaurian terminal forms £4, wa, =a, are very slightly, if af all really, 
different from the Prakrit terminal form <3 (for Skr. ¥4), <= (for Skr. 
<a) and sq (for Skr. wa). If, therefore, the Gaurian forms at all 
existed, they can only have existed in the earliest period of the Gaurian, 
whep it was yet only a modified and decayed form of Prakrit. In Hindi 
we have no literature dating so far back. The earliest Hindi work known 
at present is the epic of Chand, which is already subsequent to that period ; 
how much subsequent, it is not easy to say ; but it is in Chand, that we 
find traces of those original Gaurian neuter terminations; only, for the 
reason now explained, they must not be expected to be very common,f 
Such examples are the following : 


* This Gaurian law has been repeatedly referred to in these essays, though I 
have never distinctly stated it, Itis this; Gaurian cannot tolerate the hiatus of 
vowels created by tho Prikrit, through ejecting the medial single mute consonants 
of the Sanskrit ; and in order to prevent such hiatus, Gaurian either makes Sandhi 
of the vowels or separates them by insorting the (euphonious) semivowels a, or aq, 
It should be noted, in order to prevent misunderstanding, that Gaurian somotimes 
creates hiatus of its own ; these, of course, it retains. Tho law has only reference to 
chistos, created by Prékrit, e.g., Skr. gafag: becomes in Prik, Sats; in Gaur. 
‘Gat (Hinds); Skr. Hares, in Prak. qaparer, in Gaur. Tare; Ske. RCWYTCH:, 
= ae WCUVICsT OF RCW STC, in Gaup. (Mar.) HCUTCT or (Hindi) arpcaretat ; 

kr. @raa, Pr. Gra, Gaor. Grea; Skr. wa, Pr. wet, Gauy. way; Ske wm:, 
Pr. farait, Gaur. farar, ete. 
+ On account of S{arithi being so much more conservative of its Prdkritic character, 


Lxbould expect old Marathi to afford many more examples of those Ganrian neuter 
terminations: ; but unfortunately I have bad no opportunity of examining any ald . 
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ara Waa Gel area | 
asai ate waraa it I, 26. 


Or warifaaaaasa | afed Ta 
Sge FT Ba earl tear ata fea sre LV, 220. 230. 
o or qe fet acrcs | " 


ek : 
Sars Mai Past | 
W149 a BTR | 
. 4 ae chee area LV, 204. 207. 

afeqaa vers! afae fase afcaea ii IV, 275. 
An instance of the neuter in £g oceurs,e. g., in the following verse: 
at Hile waa Hite! 
qHata at at wifes ui I, 26. 
In the last verse wiferd and wifra are probably contractions of wafera and 
watea for Skr. wrata and waata in the sense of the infinitive. In the 
former verses @HTaI stands for gwrat; waa for 74, arica for acre 
fasirca for fast; aTHa for TH; aia for ara. And the only, and 
natural, way of explaining the origin of these amplified forms is by the 
theory that the shorter forms were increased by the addition of the Praknit 
affix @; thus we should have (with the usual elision of-&) the Prakrit 
forms WHS, Tas, HCH, fey, HAY, ATH and finally these forms 
would change in Gaurian by the usual insertion of the euphonic @ jnto 
SyIa4, 444, etc. * ; . é 

Such neuters as WwrT4a, T44, ete., prove clearly that general principle 
which has been stated already, that the Prakrit affix @ was not only added 
to participles past passive, but also to substantives and adjectives ; though 
this is a fact, which perhaps hardly needed to be particularly stated. But 
these neuters account very well for the Marithi neuter adjectives and 
substantives in @ as sq high, awa tank, ete. For the termination @Wq as 
previously shown naturally contracts into ¢.+ Hence, e. g., GY presupposes 
an older form Sea, which stands for 9W just as Wwe for Wars , 

We have now seen that the Prakrit neuter nouns (Part., Adj., Subst.) . 
may pass into the Gaurian either in the general form of their base ending 


* I may adtl hore, once more, inexplanation, that it is not to be supposed that 
every Gaufian neuter actually passed throuch these different steps of phonetic 
modification. The process of neuter formation, detailed here, only took place really 
when Gauryian first separated form Prikrit, After it had become the role in Gaurian, 
that nouters must end in gq or & or By, many neuters, of course, were for 
whicl! nevor passed through any of the steps of the process; ©. g. the neuter qaq 
is formed direct form the Sanskrit 4%. If it had passed really (as ideally it must be 
supposed to have passed)*through that process, it would have beon eithor qa4; or 
4a; for the Prikrit of qa" is 
* ~ # In Col. Vans Kennedy's Maréth{ Dictionary the form 4" is given fo: qq fear, 
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in YW, in which case these neuters terminate in Gaurian in @; orin the 
periicular forms of their base ending in wy (amplified by the addition of 
the affix #). This termination |= becomes in old Gaurian wa. Instances 
of old Gaurian neuters in Bq have been adduced. In modern Gaurian the 
termination @¥ is contracted to w; and this neuter terminal form we have 
in Marathi. 
But the old Gaurian termination Bais not the only form which the 
Prakrit termination =3y ( = am) assumes in Gaurian, The, Prakrit 
termination Ww (or |W) suffers in Prakrit already a twofold deteriorating 
process. It changes sometimes into g@ (or Tw), sometimes into BR (or 
34). This deterioration is found in Prakrit only in a few and isolated 
eases; but in Gaurian it has assumed much greater dimensfons, and has 
affected, as we shall presently see, whole elasses of nouns. It is therefore 
doubtlessly more appropriate to consider these phonetic modifications of the 
original Prakrit termination 4 as a Gaurian one, than as a Prakrit one. 
This should be noted, as it has some bearing on the question of the presence 
or absence of an ebligue form of the Gaurian nouns which have this modified 
terminal form. For proofs of the deterioration of the Prakrit base- 
termination Sw into ga and va, I must refer more espe dally to the 
examination of the Gaurian masculine and feminine nouns in = and &. In 
the Mrichchhakati the form @<a (the Prak. modification of the Sanskrit 
Bay often alternates with afta. Again, the Sanskrit Efe scorpion, 
. itself already modified fram an original form wy, becomes in Prakrit 
faea or fees or fare (cf. Pr. Prak. 1,15).* Again, the Sanskrit aver 
becomes in Prakrit #rv™ (for araa cf. Prak. Prik. I, 29) ; that is ate 
first changes to Ht, (by Pr. Prak. I, 27; next to arqa). If the Prakrit 
base termination in @@# may change to T#* or Ya in the case of masc. and — 
fem., it is plain that it may do so also in thecase of neuters. In Gaurian 
the Prakrit neuter terminations 3 ( = Ta) and gw (— Ys) are slight 
modified ; viz.,in old Gaurian to xa and a, and in modern Gaurian to = 
and &, e. g., pearl is in Skr. qmit in Prak, arat or Hriwar. The latter 
"has a bye-form arfere or Atfasl (Skr. atm), and this changes in old 
Gaurian to @fra, in modern Gaurian (Marithi) to amy. That this 
js the true derivation of the final of ATA¥ is _proved by such neuter 
‘nouns as (Tal water, ANY pepper, BAY butter, Zwi curds, For wat repre- 
sents an old form aif, a Prékrit form qifme, and Skr. qr; Fatt rophe-. 
sents an old Gaurian faftd, a Prikrit fafcs, and Skr. falcaa; ari¥anold 
eh : saechaslialint Prak. GTasi or Wifas, and a Sanskrit waettaH; <4f stout 
a  # Bot the unmfdified form fate or faf=rqy mest have existed nlao in 
_ Priikrit. This is proved by the NaipAli which has fase} for scorpion, (s0:9 st. = xi, i 
12, =, 1 ge ents ie ergot he ¥ 
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Gaurian fed, a Prék. fae or efi, and Sanskrit efw. Again touch is 
in Sanskrit =7I, in Prakrit Ga or ea; the latter has a bye-form tea 
or Ee, (with the meaning branch of a river) which changes in old 
Gaurian to Ga and in modern Gaurian (Marathi) to Ge. This derivation 
is pro*fed by such neuter nouns as Wet fear which stands for a Praékrit sexy 
or HEA and a Sanskrit Ba; and i yoke which stands for Prakrit ae and 
Sanskrit 37%." 
We thave how discovered the derivation of all the Gaurian neuter 
terminal forms ; viz. 
Mar. © is derived from old Gaur. Gj and Prik. we ( — wa) 
” a e? r oF <a ‘ » <8 ( = TH) or t4i(— =i 
= se nee a ee ee wa » » SH (= Va) 
” ” oo” wa or at ‘ " wy ( — Ga) 
Hindi ry. 
Si -is derived , , Waorai., ,, 2a (= Wa) 
3) 
7 


Guijar. 
Naipali ey 
The neuter terminal forms, of which the derivations are here given, are 
the terminations of the direct forms of the Gaurian neuter nici. We will 
now proceed to examine the oblique forms of the same nouns. And it will 
be seen that this examination will confirm the result already attained. 
We will first take the Marathi neuter nouns in & These are divided 
into fee classes ; (1) those which have no oblique form at all, as css a 
kind of vegetable; (2) those which have an obligue form in ¥, (1. €., 


eo a "Oot Wa or ST ;, » ae (= a ) 


substitute = for &), as as WE pony, oblique form at; (3) those which have 


an oblique form in at, (é. e., substitute at for &), as ate ship, oblique form 

arTar (or azar). Now if we turn back to the list ofderivations of the drrect 
Jorms given above, we find a twofold derivation of the direct form in @, 

and it will be easily seen, that there is a close agreement between the two- 

fold derivation of the direct form, and the three-fold formation of the 

 *® Some other neuters of this kind are the following; are ship for Prakrit q7aay 
“byo-form of qTeai and Sanskrit @TCaHea, raft, float; net bile for Prakrit wee, bye- 

form “of 173i ‘C agai), amplified from Sanskrit yug:; get Sile for Prak. VS, bye- 

form of 7S, seit Sanskrit fqzarR. Again ape circumvullation for Prak. Resi aud 

= ‘Skr. FUGA: $F - powder for Prék. aga and Saukrit qgaH ; We hanlle for Prik, 
>. = ae (= WAR), 3, amplified from Sanskrita@gg-. The change of the Skr. comp, cons, 
4 Bini u™ noticeable and exceptional; the regalar change is into @ (see Pr, Pr. LIT, 
’ the regular representative of @ (see Pr. Pr. I11, 12), Note also that 
di & equivalent of the Mar, st yoke is 3 or Ht tho fosmer of which would 
“on ——— EW) The form he occurs in the old Hinds 
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oblique form. Namely (1), neuter nouns in & which have an oblique form 
In “GT, are derived from a Prakrit: base in Gay (— wa): and (2) neuter 
nouns in ®W which have an oblique form in at, are derived from a Prakrit 
base in Sa ( = 3H); and (3) neuter nouns in # which have no oblique 
Jorm at all, are derived or rather modified from Prikrit neuter no@ns in 
Sa ( = Fa). Examples will explain this further. A neuter of the first 
class is fom eub; in Sanskrit the word is fag: masculine, but the neuter 
(in diminutive or endearing sense) would be fasi. The latter,in Prikeit, is fost 
or fama or fons. Again, the last of these fam), changes in Gaurian to fam, 
and this to fom - The latter is the present Marithi direct form of the 
word. Now the genitive of the Prakrit fag} is foase jor farina or 
forare. The last of these becdmes in Gaurian faa yr or (contracted by 
Gaurian law) fy, which is the present Marathi oblique form of the word, 
Again, Ta oil is a neuter of the second class. The Sanskrit is faz: mase. 
or fqz@H neuter. In Pré&krit the latter becomes G24, which must have 
had a (probably vulgar) bye-form Ts4; and this form @3i changes in 
Gaurian to Gea (or perhaps waa), and this to Tar,® and this to qT, 
which last is the present Marathi form of the word. Now-the genitive of 
the Prakrit Ts¥ is Gee or Tears or Gsare. The last of these forms 
becomes in Gaurian Gar or (contracted by Gaurian law) 4e@qt, which is 
the present Marathi ebligue form of the word. Dadoba in his Marathi 
Grammar admits only this form; but the Manual apparently admits also a 
form Gear. If this be correct, the obligue form in Raq, doubtlessly, is 
merely a euphonie modification of the original oblique form in at, in order 
to obviate the difficulty of pronouncing a double consonant.+ Acain rq 
is a neuter of the ¢hird class. I know no Sanskrit or Prakrit etymology 
for this or most of the neuters of this class, though, no doubt, some of them 
may have such an etymology. But they all have been evidently so much 
| _ phonetically modified by the Gaurian, that their origin is almost unrecogniz- 
able. And having thus a purely Gaurian form, it is no wonder, that 
, they are subject to Gaurian law, and admit no oblique form at all; that is, 
they belong to the proper Gaurian clement. 1 ought to mention, however, 
that Dadoba (in his Grammar, §. 198., p. 72) does not admit these neuters 











i A do not know them.¢ Even according to the Manual which enumerates them é 
< ‘ on p. 29., §. 67, 7., they are only a very few (about 18 altogether) ; and wae 
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Wie, ay, 2, Tas, WY, VS, Sy, * * was, * * creed, * sd, 
. 4a, * $3, * ge. Those marked with two asterisks have optionally 
an obl. form in “@, and those marked with one asterisk an of2, form in at. * 
This latter fact is explained by the circumstance, that, as has been already 
noti@d, the deterioration of the termination =a (or wi) to va (or Sa) 
took place, as if were, on the confines of the Prikrit and Gaurian, and that, 
therefore, the neuter nouns which exhibit this deterioration, are sometimes 
treated as Prakritic, sometimes as Proper Gaurian. As regards the two 
other classes; that which has the obligue form in @T (i. ¢., Ist class), 
contains all the neuter nouns in &,* the only exceptions being those already 
mentioned as proper Gavrian, and the following nine nouns a boil, 


yoke, are ship, we haft, © scar, Tiron ring, art sauce, Sra bi alan of «a 
river, TA boil, which form together with those Pei Ye with fico asterisks in 
the list of proper Gaurian neuters (hence altogether 14) the 2nd class, % ¢., 
that which has an oblique form in at. The paucity of the nouns of this 
class cannot surprise, if we consider, that the deterioration of the termination 
Wa into BaF can only have taken place quite exceptionally. - 
Next, we come to the Gujar.ti and Nafpali neuter nouns in &, and the 
Marwari neuter nouns in Wr. They all have an oblique*form in ST, and 
are evidently, as regards the formation both of the direef and oblique form, 
identical with the first class of the Marathi neuter nounsin &. E, g,, gold 
in Naipali is 41a ; in Sanskrit it is qaur, in Prakrit Gig or Gage or Sra. J 
The dast form grat hecomes in Gaurian @raf, and this changes to aT, 
and this togta , which last is the present Gujariti direct form of the eal 
Now the genitive of the Prakrit @aq4 is sq Sw or qaq are or Gag are. 
The last of these forms changes in Gaurian to 4rraqt and this to ret, 
which last form, with the addition, apparently, of a final nasal pat (the 
meaning of which will be explained afterwards), is the present Gujarati 
oblique form of the word. As another representative example, we may take 
the Gujarati infinitive aca fo do, to which the Marwari intinitive @caf 
corresponds, The derivation of these infinitives has already been explain- 
ed. They are formed from the Sanskrit participle future passive in aa. 
The Sanskrit‘is awa, in early Prikrit this is (@fcarej or) aioe, in later 
Prakrit ars or bbe. or amplified acea,f the last of these HUSA changes | 
in Gaurian to HTaT, which is the present Marwari dircet form of the word, 





° To this clase of neuter nouns belong all Mardthf diminatives, which are neuter 







ified form aycaqyay admits a two-fold explanatiogp. Either it may be 
“24 - form mieq by the usual addition of the affix wa (being originally 
 whick ie perhaps more probable, he aflix qaj moy have become in 
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and next te ate or ata , Which last is the present Gujarati direct form 
of the word. Now the genitive of the Prikrit qt=yj is acapwzay or 
4 wre or ataare. The last of these changes in Gaurian to acaar and 
finally (eontracted by Gaurian law) to a@rcat which is the present Gujarati 
and Marwari oblique form of the word. The Naipili neuter nouns in 3 
are the infinitives. While, e. g., the Gujarati has ata fo do, and the 
Marwari Hcar , the Naipali has ata .* The derivation of these inlinitives 
has also been already explained, They are derived from the Sanskrit 
participle future passive in Say. The Sanskrit therefore is arcwyd; in 
Prakrit it is ecw] or we forsl and (broadened) etme} This last form aca 
changes in Gaurian to acart (or Her) which is the present ihirect form of 
the word in the Braj Bhasha, next to aca which is the present Alwari 
direct form of the word, and, finally, to aia, which is the present Naipals 


direct form of the word. Now the genitive of the Prakrit form a@cwa is 
SCTE or Htnsre or aragre. The last of these becomes in Gaurian 
BCTST or, contracted by Gaurian law, @tar, which is the pregens Naipili 
oblique form of the word.t 

The final nasal which appears in the oblique Form of Gujarati neuter 
nouns in Gis puzzling.t At first sight, one might take it as an inorganic 


Prikrit, not only =eq, but also gag and (with elision of q), Hawg, or =faai (afaaq) 
and-(broadened) =yqej (comp. vedic wm having gone, Prak @faywq). In the latter 
3 case the process of development of aS is this; Skr. wa. Prak, a@rcwlagor 
afi waa — aicsay = Hcyaw; Gaur ata = atzT — atq. In thig case 
the single q of the Gauyian form is explained by the Prékrit itself. In the other caso 
it must be explained by the Gaurian law according to which a Praékrit similar double 
consonantis reduced to the single consonant, The Marithi form a@prya@ “is contracted 
either from the Praékrit form acapej (which becomes in old Gaurian @raz) or from 
the Prak. form qweqqe. (Compare the note at the end of the casay). 
© In St. Luke's gospel the Naipali infinitive is spelled without the finnl nasal ; 
thos Ate. This may be mere inaccuracy ; or, if it is correct, we must assume that the 
original final nnsal is dropped, asso often in modern Gauyian. This view is confirmed 
4 eed the fact that traces of that Gauyinn tendency of dropping the final neuter nasal, : 
appear also in Gujarati, where, according to Edalji’ 8s Grammar, the neuter may end i Lin 
was woll as in y e. g., gold ishoth @raq and Sra. 
; + This Prak. from aqme becomes in Gauryian contracted into ace * which is 
7 10 present Mardthi direct form of the word. $4 
| aie -¢ ‘This final noeal, I think, should be written as an anunésika. In Hindi, at all — 
a. ‘events, all final and ancdial Gauyian nasals are anundsikas, but all medial (there are no 
























‘final nasals of this kind) Sanskritic or Prdkritic nasals are  auuswaras, iam inclined to — a 
% ‘think thot this rule obtains not only in Hindi, but in all Gauyian Eee A. 
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addition for a mere euphonie purpose, or to distinguish the neuter oblique 
Jorm from the (otherwise identical and indistinguishable) masculine oblique 
form, or to assimilate the neuter oblique form to the neuter direct jorm. The 
addition of an inorganic final nasal occurs here and there in Gaurian, as e. g. 
in tif: negative particle ape¥ or Tel, and in the noun a® (Skr. Ha8; 
Prak. aw). The Gujarati Grammar of the Rev. Joseph "Van 8S. Taylor 
does not admit a neuter oblique form with a final nasal at all (see §. 140. 
44., pp.“26-29), Evenin Mr. Sh. Edalji's Grammar the forms with the final 
nasal seem to be allowed only as optional (see §. 94., p.40). Under these 
circumstances the conclusion appears to be justified that the final nasal is 
inorganic, and, in fact, an incorrect addition made perhaps for some reason 
like those suggested above. If, however, the final nasal should be organic, . 
the only solution—by no means satisfactory to my own mind—that I can 
suggest for the present is this; the Sanskrit neuter nouns in gFand ¥ 
insert a nasal (4 or w) before the affix of the genitive ; @& g., atf wafer 
has Gen. @ifom ; 2f¥ curds has Gen. afaa:; aa heavy has Gen. 2«u: ; 38 
sweet has Gen, aya? In Prakrit this use, as ‘an optional one, is extended 
even to the masculines in XY and Ys; e. g., Wait fire has Gen. wfarer (or 
afar), arg wind has Gen. arsat or arses. This renders 4t not improbable 
that perhaps in later or vulgar Prikrit that use was even more extended, 
viz., also to neuter nouns in &, so that, e. g., Bag gold would have not anly 


saint is wate (Skr. Pr, and areqrait) : where is argy Skr. fara, Pr. @ ata); inis R~ 
or Pel (Skr. ayy Pr. Asia), etc, etc. In all these and like words, the nasal is 
pronounced by Natives as an anusésika, not as an anuswara. They are all proper 
Gaurian words, But in Prakritic words, aa wat healthy, wari long, Gey clock, ete., and 
In Sanshritic words, as qagy evening, Ham joined, etc., ete., the nasal is pronounced by 
Natives as an anuswira. The difference may, perhaps, be best illustrated by the 
French and English ; langage, exemple, environs are pronounced with what Pandita 
would call the anunasika, but language, example, environs, are pronounced with what 
they would call the anuswara. There is an essential difference between the two nasala. 

The anunisika is o mere nasalization, which may be given to any sound (commonly to . 
a vowel, but also to consonants), and therefore a mere modification of a sound 
(aaa) but nota distinct sound (am) itself; while the anuswara is a distinct and 
separate nasal sound (a4). Sce Max Miller’s Lectures on the Science of Languages, 
2nd vol., p: 164. Panini 1, 1. 8. 8, 3.23. 24. In poetry tho distinction of the two nasals 
is clear and important ; the anuswiira makes the preceding vowel always long, while the 
‘annnisika has no influence on it whatever, In modern printed books, unfortunately, the 
distinction between the annndsika and anuswara is very rarely and incorrectly observed, 

‘Those printed by natives are in this respect generally more exact, than those edited by _ 

reigners. In future, in theso essays all modern Gaurian nasals will be represented 
by the anundsika,— In qu&ations, however, from the oldest Hifids, of Chand, I shall, 
fan lide Saas an t, retain the anuswira ; as there may be some uncertainty as to the date, 
en ‘he old anuswara of the Prakrit was changed by the Gauyian intothe moro 
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a Gen, qeare, but also qaqa; and similarly qewy a Gen. qaW ae or 
wear The latter form Saag Tight easily originate the Gaurian 
forms @rraa, next era, finally ari. This theory appears to receive 
some confirmation from the Marwari where the ob/ique form of the pronouns 
generally ends in Wor the anuswira,e. g., his is Twet; it corresponds to 
the Hindi teat; and as ¢# is a Prikrit genitive eq (see Mssay 2nd), 
so perhaps £4 is acorruption of a Prikrit genitive <a ( — Sanskrit ¢@).* 
Next we proceed to the Marithi neuter nouns in<¢. Theis oblique 
form ends in ar. E. c., Fatt pepper is derived from the Sanskrit fais; 
in Prakrit it is fafea; in Gaurian farts or, contracted, faty. The 
genitive of the Prakrit fafesj is fafesea or fafoars or fafeare. The 
last of these forms becomes in Gaurian fafoat or (contracted by Gaurian 
* Jaw) faat which is the present Marathi oblique form of the word. Again 
gil water is derived from the Sanskrit qaty; this becomes in Prakrit 
gqrferaj (Pr. Pr.i, 18) ; and the latter changes in Gaurian to qra¥. The genitive 
of the Prékrit qferaj is qifwsied or qifware or qifware, of which the last 
form changes in Gaurian to qifray or apa, the present Marethi oblique 
jorm of the word. Again 2et milk is derived from the Sanskrit ¢fa; in 
Prakrit it is etd or =Fe or efea or STB. The last of these forms becomes 
in Gaurian 2fe4, and this contracts into 2¢i. The genitive of the Prakrit 
afer is 2feure or efeara or efeare. The last of these forms changes 
Jin Gaurian to <fe™4Tr, and is contracted into ew, the present Marathi oblique 
form: of the word. Ag vain Alal . pear /is in Sanskrit aml (or Hf); i in Pr. ikrit 
it is ara or Arfaar or (diminutive) Alfa or ata The last of these forms 
becomes in Gaurian fea, and this contracts into arat. The genitive of 
the Prakrit Arfwai is aifewes or Briiwanre or Atfaare. The last of these 
changes in Gaurian to @mfwat, and is contracted to dre, the present 
Marathi oblique form of the word. 
There remain for consideration the Marathi neuter nouns in ¥ rand the 
Hindi neuter nonns in &, aii , &. To these is to be added a Naipali class 
_ of neuter nouns which I have only met with in the oblique form ending i in 
"ar, and the direct form of which, I think, would probably end in ST or 
perhaps 1 in &. A comparison of the passages, in which the Naipali oblique 
~yrin im Ot oceurs, shows us the following points concerning them ; 1., they 
are: (adjective) nouns of agency 5 ; e. g., St. Luke viii. 5. oH Ue Sts ETAT farsa, 
- fe, High Hindi vw der siarat freer; again aa wafq Sal ae Ss; | 
i e., H. H. eo wafqara &1 E15 again St Luke xxii, 21. Were Gar na 
‘tie i, ec, H. H. Q&T Vasa aTs AT STS; again St. Luke xxii. 20, eI aur 
was cant wert aT Wt; i. @. HL H. at aware CH F are eee 
Ts fea, i..¢., TH. Ai. faara ar fea. In the two last « gered | 
, form is clearly an adjective (qualifying <™ st fe) 
a ae so if isan adjective, though put y itself and t thug used 4 ‘sql 
= - a sees SS oo tee rs 
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Further in the first example we have it as a nominative ; in the second as a 
dative ; and in the fifth as a genitive. 2., These oblique forms belong to words 
which are equivalent to Hindi and Marithi infinitives or gcerunds ; this can 
be seen clearly by comparing the Hindi and Naipili in the above examples ; 
compare also Naipili sparsegr fea with Hindi spa ar few; and Naipéli 
RCqr Hl Gar with Marathi arom at Fear, ete. 3, These oblique forms 
are genitives, This may be seen from the faet that in the above examples 
faarsan few and aarseqi fea the oblique forms Faarsaqy and sparse 
are equivalent to the Hindi genitive Faara at, ara @t. Again Sarqr in 
Naipali is = eq-77aret a hearer: the plural of it is @ra-qrea, lit. Acarer’s 
multitude = Qaaary @t Se. Here gag in the plural word is clearly 
in the genitive case. A little consideration will show, that, in fact, these 
oblique forms cannot be anything else but genitives. The words to which 
they belong are, as we have seen, infinitives, that is, verbal nouns expressing 
anact. On the other hand, the oblique forms themselves are, as we have 
also seen, adjective nouns of agency. Now the only way of turning a noun 
expressing*an act, into a noun expressing an agent doing that act, is by 
putting it in the genitive case and supplying a common noun (as man) 
either expressed or understood. By doing this, the naan of act in the 
genitive case becomes equivalent to an adjective expressing the possession 
of the act by the supplied noun which is qualified by the adjective, @.. g., 
SATA is hearing; and the genitive gaa ar, if waq man be supplied, (¢F. e., 
gaa SI Haq or Napali qa-qr aif), is a man of hearing, that is, a 7 
man who hears. Here 1a ®t or Waar is eyutvalent to an adjective. The 
word Wa7yq need not be expressed, and the adjective may be used by itself 
as a substantive noun of agency. 

Now if these Naipali ob/ique forms in at must be genitives, they ean 
only be Prakrit (organic) genitives, modified, of course, by Gaurian phonetic 
laws. It has been already shown that the Gaurian intinitives or gerunds 
are identical with the Sanskrit or Prakrit future participles passive. And 
it can be easily shown that, according to the phonetic process explained in, 
the beginning of this essay, the Gen. Sing. of the Prékrit will assume the 
N aipali oblique form in Gauryian, KE. g., to hear (the dhatu) is 4; the Skr. 
Part. Fut Pass. of it is zaw)y, in Peak. Gowlyey or qaufnw : the Prak. Gen. 
is Hafoaeg or Gafosre or |xrfoaie. The last form changes probably in 

ae late Prakrit to qoafaat or gafaar, and tinally is contracted in Gaurian 

(by Sandhé according to Gaurian law) to @argr, which is the present 
Naipéli form of the word. 

=  -‘This view of the Nuaipali nouns of agency in gt, is confirmed by the 

Bangali, which possesses nouns of agency in watar and ¢ap, as axfaar or 

mica doer | see. Sama Churn Sirear’s Grammar pp. 149., and 153.)" "To the 

ris ‘in ar pr xh, as &XT and PCy doer are probably, merely contrac. 
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Naipali qareqr dearer and the Hindi gra would correspond the Bangali 
Safest; and to the Hindi form (in Braj Bhésha) Qa or @fa or (in 
Marwari) gat (the alternative Low Hindi forms of waa would correspond 

. the Bangili gira. It is evident that the Bangali nouns of agency in wfaat 
and gar are derived from the two Skr. and Prik. Part. Fut. Pass. in sale and 
44 in the sense of the infinitive’or of a noun expressing act; and that (as 
regards form) they are equivalent to the organic genitive of those participles, 
and thus came to signify the agent. Thus the Part. Fut. Pass. of ¢he root 
4 (Prak. qm) fo hear is either Foayy (Skr. waa) or Birseaq or Gf 
(Skr. arava). ‘The genitive of the former (qwawyq or by Sandhi qufaq) is 
quia o rqguferars or gufwere, of which forms the last changes in 
Gaurian to @afaar, the ‘phan Baneali form of the word. Again the 
genitive of the other Prakrit form @ fare or afereg is afoeges or Efoeqre 
or @fmaqre, of which the last form changes in Gaurian to @ferat, the present 
Bangali form of the word. 

The Bangéli nouns of agency in ufavat and gar (or £4 and |) and the 
Naipali nouns of agency in @T are, then, Prakrit genitives, or® looked at 
from the Gaurian standpoint, obligue forms ; they all require, to complete. 
their sense of agency, the supplement of some common noun (as @4@ man). 
This noun is, however, suppressed and in course of time the real genitive — 
natuye of those nouns of agency was forgotten, and they came to be 
considered as regular original adjective or substantive nouns ;* and, 
accordingly, to be declined as if their form were a nominative singular. 
Hence we meet in Naipali with a genitive Qe ar, Dat. Qavar wars,"as if 
. Sara were the Nom. Sing. e. g., St. Luke xxi. 21.; #T 2a Walt TRISAT BT 


‘ra aur 4a Hg wife @, (7. ¢., H. A. AT IHS AIS FT STG, ete.) ; or St. Luke 
xix, 24. =o wafq Sq ware |] (7. ¢., H. H. zwaafaara #1 ST). Similarly 
in Bangali the nouns of agency may be declined. In illustration of this 
phenomenon, I may refer to a parallel one in German. Somme the modern 
German surnames are the Latin genitive of original Christian names; but 
snow they are considered and are declined as seule original nouns in the — 
nominative case. E. g., such names as Jacobi, Georgii are really genitives 
to which filius “son” is | to be added; Jacobi meant originally, the son of 
Jacob ; Georgii, the son of George ; sadihhion are declined as Jacobis philosophie, 
the philosophy of Jacobi, as if Jacobi were a nominative. Similarly such 
names as Stevens are really genitives ; for Stevens is properly Steven's son. — 2 


F x eA vory similar phenomenon happened in the formation of the direct form of the , 
plural in some Gaurian languages; e. B+) Nuipalé oars hearers: (lite hoarer's: | 

- minltitude) corresponds to Hindi qaaare, where acre noun like Da eked Pes 
~~ Pro: 

supplied. Thus Naipali ararwapl- of WraT hungry = Winds & (or com ) 
ic): HS Ruledied ey oe: ina ‘Sate gal. She " ie : 
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We must return now to the examination of the Marithi neuter nouns 
in @ and Hindi neuter nouns in wf, uf, # . The oblique form of the 
Marathi neuter nouns in @ ends in at: that of Hindi neuters in aif, air, 
cH ends in &. E. g., donein Marithi is aa. oblique form #eaqr ; in old Hindi it 
is faa? or alai oblique form @1q or ata 3—igh is in Marathi 3, oblique 
form Sayts in (High) Hindi Ser (Braj Bhisha B37, old Hindi Sa7), obl. 
form eq ;—doing is in Marathi ata, obl. form ac, in Hindi (Braj Bh.) 
aT air, ob?. form @wra, cte.. ete. Here we see that the Hindi terminal a 
always stands in the place of a Marathi terminal afr Now if we put 
together this fact with the other fact, already stated, that in Gaurian the 
syllable ay (or a4, T4, ete.) is often contracted into the diphthong &; and 
also with the fact noticed before, that the Naipali oblique form in at 
corresponds to the Hindi oblique form in %, (as Naipali @raqy to Hindi 
HUH) : the conclusion must necessarily be drawn, that the terminal © of 
the Hindi oblique form of nouns is a contraction of an orginal termination 
at; and this will apply not only to the termination of the oblique form of 
Hindi neute® nouns, but also to that of Hindi masculine nonns in at or al; 
for, e. ¢., the Hindi masculine noun (aigt or) Sret Aorse is identical with 
the Marathi (are or) ret; and the oblique form of the latter @rgit must 
also be identical with the oblique form of the former arg; and so forth. 

‘The next question is, what is the origin of this original termination @1 
of the Gaurian oblique form of neuter nouns in wi, ai, &, , and their 
corresponding masculine nouns. Here the infinitives alford us again a clue 
to its right interpretation. A Hindi infinitive is,e. g., "TAT fo do; we 
have seen, it is derived from the Prakrit actor. Now acura changes in 
the Nom. ease successively into @<tfos, TWH, wat or acq. In the 
genitive case it changes successively from atta, achwrae to arias 
acforare, atforet, aca, acy. And thus by phonetic changes, perfectly 
regular, natural and easy, we arrive at the direct form in wi and =, and 

the oblique form in t of the Hindi neuter nouns. And the conclusion we 

draw, is that the termination at of the Gaurian ebligue form isa contraction | 

of the termination cae of the Prakrit genitive ; and this is the case also 

with all Hindi neuter nous which are not infinitives. E. g., the oblique 

form faa of the neuter noun faar _done must represent a Prakrit 

| genitive facaza (for fafeaze — Skr. Baeea), which must have changed 
*” successively into farara, facare, face, faa, fae or fara (with 
: | euphonic q). Perhaps at first sight there will seem to be a difficulty in this 
% theory. In the case of the infinitive wC#? both the direct form in St” 
. and the oblique form in & were traceable to an original Prakrit base in © 5 
on the other hand, as regards all other Hindi neuter nouns in wf or & 
«., fsa, ete.) their direct form in Wf is derived from a Prakrit base 
{ the theory be correet, the oblique form in & must be derived 
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base in <@. In other words the theory necessitates 
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the assumption that Prakrit bases which in the nominative case ended 
in Wey changed or deteriorated in the genitive case into ¢y.* To illus- 
trate this, let us take again the case of fara? done. Its direct Jorm 
represents a Prakrit nominative faz, which changed successively into 
faze, faar or faa, faut. The obligue form, as we have jus® seen, 
postulates a Prakrit genitive fafeqwg, that is, the Prakrit nominative 
farca or fas? with a base in =a, hus a genitive fateasg or Taxsaq with 
a base in <¥. Now though this change may surprise at first sight, there is 
really nothing irregular or extraordinary in it. It is a phenomenon which 
under certain phonetic circumstances regularly occurs, I have had occasion 
already to notice that the base termination =a (war) has gw tendency to 
degenerate into [yj (gay) or VA (yR). Thus we have in the Mirchchhakati 
@i<@ besides @tBs and fae sir for Biya, ete; But the change has 
become an absolute rule in the feminine. Bases which in the masculine 
end in @ae (#4) change always in the feminine into a base ending in tar 
(<7), and this rule obtains already in Sanskrit; e. g., Skr. masc. @rear 
boy, but fem, afar girl; Prakrit masc. qrerar, fem. etferet, etc. The 
reason of this change, probably, is that, as the ultimate in the feminine is 
heavily weighted (by changing ™ to =f), the penultimate is lightened (by 
changing | tot). Now under exactly the same circumstances the same 
change evidently takes place in the later or vulgar Prakrit declension of 
bases in gay. Take again the example of fea. The Nom. sing, is fareait. 
The Gen. feearq or feeare or faeare or farzar. At this stage, I think, 
the change must have taken place ; the form farzat would correspond exactly 
to an original feminine form att; and as the latter changed to atfean, 
so the former changed to farfear, and for the same reason; because the 
ultimate had become 4 for ¥, the penultimate was shortened to < for |. 
Next fafe@n or fazer changed to farqr; and this to fare or faa. This 
theory applies equally to Hindi masc. nouns in @f or |. Take, e. g., rer 
horse. Itis derived from the Prakrit base @re@ or @reH, which inethe 
feminine becomes fear cr Ufsar. The Nom. Sing. of the Masc. is sreat 
or @rewi, which in Gaurian is contracted into Grr and changed to Eret. 
The Gen. Sing. of the mase. is Wrzqeq or BrsseQ, which changes successively 
to Breas, areas, Grea, afea, ares, which is the present Marathi 
oblique form, and finally to arg, which is the present Hindi obligue form of 
the word. 

There is another explanation: possible of the Hindi oblique form in € 
which is not open to the difficulty just now discussed. But it is open to 


© It should_be* noted, however, that, as explained previously, the Hindi infini- 
tive termination jf or H requires a chango of the original Prikrit termination ¢gj to 


- + 


_ ‘|7aj; so that, practically, there is no difference in this respect between Hindi infini- 


tives and other Hind{ nenter nouns, — ‘e 


| a a See also some more examples in the note 5 on page 105. 
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other difficulties ; not only to one, but several, which moreover are more 
serious and much less capable of being surmounted. ‘The explanation is 
this, The Gaurian diphthong € can be not only a contraction of 1, but 
also of war. If we suppose the latter to be the case in the Hindi oblique 
Jorm % © there is no necessity of assuming a change of the Prakrit base 
termination @wy into cy. In this ease the oblique form in © (e. g., Fara) 
is to be explained thus; the Prakrit genitives facaeq or Farsrasq change 
to fargrareq to farerare or fear At this stage, as I have shown on 
former occasions, the word passed into Gaurian, and, according to Gaurian 
rule, either Sandhi must take place, or a euphonic letter must be inserted, 
to prevent hiafus. The question is, which of these two alternatives happens 
According to the present theory we must assume that the euphonic letter 
4 was inserted, Hence we get farqat which finally changes to faa or fara. 
So far there is no difficulty; on the contrary it obviates the difficulty 
involyed in the other theory of changing the base in We into one in <]. 
But there is positive evidence to show that of the two alternative cases just 
now mentiofied, not the one here assumed (viz., insertion of @ ), but the other 
(of Sandhi) took place in reality. In Marwari, namely, the oblique form 
is not faa but farar, and what this fact indicates is this, that in the form 
faye when it passed into Gaurian, not the insertion of a euphonic 
consonant Y, but Sandhi of the hiatus-vowels (4 and ‘@T) teok place; giz., 
farwer was contracted into fargt or (with euphonic @) favar. Evidence of 
the same fact is the Naipali and Gujarati with their obligue form in @f, 
which’, as I have already shown, is the contraction of a terminal form =a, 
e. £., Gujarati ary gold, obl. form rar; equivalent to Prakrit Nom. sing. 
qaqa and Gen. sing. Qaqyw, or Aas, or Baqere, or Haq, and 
contracted rat. It follows from all this that if the Prakrit base in qa 
remained unchanged in, the process of transition of the Prakrit into Gaurian, 
the termination of the Prakrit genitive was contracted by Sendi into =|, 
and not changed, by the insertion of a euphonie 4, mto Wat; and hence the 
origin of the termination & must be differently explained. And the 
explanation is, that there was an alternative case; in some places the Prakrit 
base in SW remained unchanged, and gave rise to the oblique form in "Ts 
in other places the Prakrit base in We was weakened to Fw, and thus 
gave rise to the oblique formin Qror &. E. g@., the base qaqa@y gold re- 
mained unchanged in Gujarati and its genitive qaqa (for QGaqeaq) was 
contracted to $rat; while in Hindustan, it was weakened to @afqa, and its 
genitive @atq~yr was contracted to Sig or Bra. 

The objection explained in the preceding remarks is only one of the 


reasons against the deri¥ation of the termination & of the Hindi oblique form 


from an original termination War. I shall now proceed to state a few more 
reasons against it, in order to remove as much as possible, all doubts as to 


me wee hae of the theory, that the termination € stands for at, and this for 
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2. Asecond reason is this. To the Hindi oblique form in & the 
Marathi objigue form in at corresponds and both must have an identical 
derivation. Now though & may be explained as a contraction of War in 
Hindi, this cannot be done with Marithi ar In Marathi the initial - 
consonant 4 of the syllable “ay is always compounded with the® final 
consonant of the base. There does not seem to be any trace that it may 
be separated from the final consonant of the base, and pronounced as Wat; 
e. g., the oblique form of argt horse is are, but not Brgar. In the case of 
the oblique form in a7, the Manual admits an alternative form in war; e. ¢g- 
are ship, obl. form @rat or atcat; but in the case of the oblique form in 
qi neither the Manual, nor Dadobas’s Grammar, nor any other grammar that 
I have consulted, admits an alternative form in gar, If it had existed at 
all, it would surely have been mentioned by one or other of the gram- 
mars- Even the alternative form a4f is doubtful, secing that it is only 
mentioned by the wWMenual; but the alternative @ar, it appears, does not 
exist at all. Now this fact would be very improbable on the supposition 
that the form in |4q is the original one, out of which the other (¢he present) 
form in @T arose by the suppression of the medial | Such a suppression 
of a medial @, indeed, is not uncommon in Gaurian ; but whenever it occurs, 
both forms remain equally current, the original one without the suppression 
and the derived one with the suppression; and at all events, whatever the 
pronunciation may be, the spelling wherever accuracy is observed, follows the 
origin of the word. Thus in Hindi, though Ae Anows is pronounced jénéd it is 
always by correct Nagari writers spelled jdnateé (7. ¢., ATTA, not araT)! Now 
neither of these is the case with the Marathi oblique form in 97; it is always 
spelled with the 4 compounded with the preceding consonant, and always so 
pronounced, FE.iven if we should rely on the analogy of the ebliqgue form in 
a1, it would not help us out of the difficulty. Por, as I have shown formerly 

* when treating of the Marathi neuter nouns in & , the case is just the reverse 
with the obl. formin a. There the original form is that in @t and the 
derived form is that in Wat, i. ¢., with the insertion of a euphonic | to 
prevent the necessity of pronouncing a compound consonant; such insertion 
being also not uncommon in Gaurian. If, therefore, the analogy of the 
oblique form in 41 proves anything, it proves the very thing demanded by 
my theory; viz. that the form in gt isthe original form; and if a form in 
qat should exist, it could only be a vulgar corruption of the form in ar 
with inserted @. Further, it should also be noted, that even if two 
alternative forms in @ and art should exist, this fact, though if might 
allow the opposite theory, would in no way contradict my theory ; (for the 
form in @, as just shown, might be the original ®ne); while if only one 
athe form in @T exists, this fact is altogether fatal to the opposite theory, but 
fi accords entirely with my theory. It seems certain, then, that, at all events in 
J apcas the termination 1 of the obl. form is original, and | not reducible seit 
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to a form in War. But if this is the case, the Hindi corresponding 
termination ¥ must also be a contraction of an original termination gt, and 
not war. And further it follows, that both in Maréthi and Hindi, the 
Prakrit base from which this oblique form in at and ¢ is derived, must have 
ended? in ar. | 

3. In Maréthi there is one exception to the rule that the initial 
consonant q of the obl. form termination 41 is compounded with the final 
consonast of the base.. It is the gerund in 9Tra~ According to both the 
Manual (see § iii, IIT.) and Dadoba's Grammar (see §. 463.) the oblique form 
of these gerunds does not end (as we should expect according to the analogy 
of other neuter nouns in €, as acu [obl, form acm), Be fobl. weg!) in 
ST, but in Tag; e. o., tra fo do, obl. form @traar (not acrat ), ara 
to go, obl. form Saat (not sre). Here the alternative form in ar does 
not exist at all. Now this exception proves the rule extremely well. It 
has been observed several times already that these Gaurian gerunds or 
infinitives in §T4 are derived from the Skr. and Prak. Part. Fut. Pass. in 
74, and it fas been shown in a previous place, that the Sanskrit termination 
aa may become in Prik. wad; thus Skr. awe becomes Prak. (@fceps or) 
afcaaqq or acyay. The genitive of the latter form is Cg 49q, which 
changes to St4qre or @cyqqre or @cwaagr. Here the form passes into 
Gaurian which, according to its law, contracts the form, by Sandhi of the 
hiatus-vowel, into @<rvqr; and thus we obtain the present Marathi 
oblique form. Now let it be noted that here the semivowel.gis not a " 
euphfonic insertion of the Gaurian, but an original, integral part of the word, 
taken over from the Prikrit. The case would be very different with any 
other neuter nouns, as e. ¢., Se high. In Prakrit this neuter would be 
Saw, which in Gaurian would beeome Yaq; the genitive of the Prakrit 
Swe would be Vea or Vera or Years or Tes, in which last form it 
passes into Gaurian, and now if we are to obtain the form Wear, we must 
assume that the Gaurian inserts a euphonie a. ‘This, as we have seen, is 

: not the case; the Gaurian, on the contrary, makes Sandhi under these 
circumstances ; we should obtain the form tet. We see, therefore, that the” 
reason why the obligue form of the Gerund in € differs from the oblique form 
of other neuters in @, is this, that the consonant 4 of the former is onganic, 
while the 4 of the other neuters would be an inorganie euphonic insertion. 

But, as I have proved by examples from the Gujarati, Naipali and Marwari, 
. itis contrary to the habit of Gaurian to insert @ in this particular case ; it 
prefers to make Sandhi. Hence the difference under discussion proves, that 
the oblique form in yt must be explained in an altogether different way, and 
the theory advanced By me, that it is the modified benitive form of a 
_ Prakrit base in ow fulfils all the requirements of the case, 
at aathkelhe oblique form in at is not altogether peculiar to Maréthi neuter 
*/ nouns in @, but it belongs also to the Marathi neuter nouns in t. Now 
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the oblique form of the latter originated, as I have shown formerly, from the 
genitive of Prikrit bases in TH]; and, as there is no reason to suppose that 
the oblique form in aT of the neuter nouns in ¥ differs in nature from it, 
the tormer must also be derived from the genitive of Prakrit bases in £%. 
E. g., =¥¥ curds has the oblique form ea, é. e zr — <ewe — 
efeurs = efeue (cfvae), which is the Gen. sing. of a base in T@. 
Similarly 41a, the obl. form of ara” gold, must be SThran = qafaare = 
Satawes — qaqa — (gafcaea), i. ¢., the Gen. sing. of a base m T¥. 
There can be little doubt, then, I think that the Marathi oblique form 
in 4 postulates a Prikrit base in TH, and so also the Hindi obligue form 
in ¥, which is evidently identical in nature which the former, And I may 
here add, that this is true also of the Panjabi obligue form in ¥& which is 
identical in nature and form with the Hindi ob). form in ¢. In consequence, 
if must be assumed that while the direct form in ¥, aii, ai, &#, of neuter 
nouns 1s derived from the nominative Sing. of a Prakrit base in wa, the 
oblique form in @t of the same nouns is derived from the genitive Sing. of a 
Prakrit base in ¢¥, into which the Prakrit base in we degenerhted in the 
course of transition into Gaurian, in consequence of the final of the word 
having become heavily weighted in the genitive. 
5. Moreover in Hindi, there is one instance which affords us positive 
evidence of the fact, that the obl. form termination ¥ is equivalent to 4f, 
and ‘not to war. The oblique form of the proximate demonstrative pronoun 
in the Braj Bhasha, is QT; on the other hand nm Ganwari it is¥. KE. fs 
tr this is in the Braj Bhasha ara, in the Ganwari H; of this resp. is UTAT 
and wat; fo this aTai and wat, ete. There can be no doubt that the 
Ganwari @ is merely a contraction of the Braj Bhasha ay. This is easily 
confirmed by a further comparison of the Ganwari and the Braj Bhasha. 
It has been already remarked that in Gaurian @t is often contracted to @ 
ar to WW, ato ¢,andq toy. Now the Braj Bhasha oblique form of the 
distant demonstrative pronoun is bl and this, in the Ganwari, is represented 
_ by iT; e. -& Braj Bhasha has avai. aii, @a3; but the Ganwari Sar, 
 |arart, ara. Again while the Braj Bhashé has u¥i here, Vet there ; _ the 
Ganwari has tei and Ve. 
There is still a point remaining for settlement concerning these neuters ; 
viz. the Prakrit original of the final ¥ of the direct form. The Marathi Gnal 
¢ corresponds to the Hindi final @7, ai, or & (High Hindi =); e. g., 
Marathi Sra” gold is ejual to Low Hindi Graf or 4 CH. H. Brat))s « 
Mar. #@ done is = Hindi faar (H. H. farat) ; Mar. acu doing = Hindi 
@Cai or ay (H. H. @eat), ete. The terminations ai, 2, there can be 
no doubt, are the modifications of the Prakrit terininal forss: ze. ‘Iti is, 

_ therefore, prima facie probable, that the Marathi @ is also a modification 
; y oF of the » Prakrit termination =a into aa by inserting a, which waafterwards 
thi sseneeipe into €- But this is merely Gaurian law ; and ‘the existence of et 
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neuters in W4 in early Gaurian has been already amply proved. But there 

are two circumstances, which would seem to indicate a different derivation 

of the Marathi final ¢ ; wiz. from a Prakrit final <4, which in early Gaurian 

would become <q (with insertion of euphonic a). Those two circumstances 

are; “1. that the original of the termination ¥ of the Marathi gerunds in 

w (or 7) is the Prakrit termination 3, (e. g., SCw doing is contracted 

from Prikrit @a<cfaa), and that by parity, all Marathi neuters in ~ are 
derived from Prakrit neuters in T=. 2, that as the oblique Jorm in ay of these 

neuters in ¥ is derived from the genitive of a Prakrit base in tw; if we 

derive the direct form in t from the nominative Sing. of a Prakrit base in 

<w, all difficulty attending the derivation of the oblique form is removed. 
Though it must be admitted, that these reasons are of considerable force, 

yet I think, the reasons which decide for the other view outweigh them. 

s These are, 1., that it equalizes the derivation of the neuter nouns which 
are common to both Marathi and Hindi; while the Prékrit termination 
wey (old Gaurian |¥) would explain easily the Gaurian neuters ending in 
sii ,H, as Well as ¥, the Prakrit termination cay would only explain the 
Marathi ‘ending ¥, but not the Hindi ending al or =a, for which we 
would have to keep the Prakrit termination @e. 2., Theme is the Marathi 
neuter termination x" which, to a certainty, is contracted from the Prék rit 
neuter termination <4; if the Marathi neuter termination W be also taken 
as a contraction ‘of the Prakrit teymination <3, there is no intelligible reason, 
why in some words the ending T= should have been contracted ipto €°and 
in otfiers again into €. On the other hand, there is a very good reason for 
this difference, if we suppose that originally neuter nouns ended partly in 
wd, partly in T45 and those ending in |q contracted their final into wv, 
while those ending in ¢4 contracted it into €° E. g. ra qold is 
contracted form the Prikrit qaw, old Gaurian sravaq; but <¥Y curds is 
contracted from the Prakrit <fea old Gaurian etee.—3., Again to 
anticipate a point which will be fully gone into in the next essay ; 
to the Marathi neuters in Y correspond Marathi masculines in SI: . 
now according as the Marathi neuter in ¥ is derived from an original form 
in @4 or <4, the masculine in 4@f must also be derived from an original 
from in wer (War) or rar (Tar); but the form wer yields much more 
readily the contraction 4t (old Marathi 41), than the form <a, the latter 
could in the first instance give us only the contracted from Sr; and though 
. there is perhaps no absolute diticulty in assuming a contraction of St to @ 
(as in GeyT to Gat Aigh),* still it is not so easy and natural as the 





*In illustration mighe be adduced the High Hindi participfe past passive in ‘aT, 

for the Braj Bhisha ones in ars as H, Hindi argy, for Braj Bhasha wai. Here @wtT 

may have arisen by the elision of qin @ yr. But its origin may also have taken 

- place.n a different manner. The corresponding participles in Marathi end in Sar, 

| penn wands D6 the Abe, ending Tq 3 ©. g. road is yew, the Skr. is yfeas, the 
7s J _ ae * o*' a 
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contraction of =a to it (as in wear to 's41).—4., while on the theory 
of the Prikrit terminal form =y being the original of the Marathi terminal 
form ¥, the two objections to this theory (noticed above) can be reconciled ; 
on the other hand, on the theory of the Prakrit termination tw being the 
original, the three objections to this theory are incapable of Being 
surmounted. As regards, namely, those two objections, it may be said: 1, 
that the ending ¥ of the Marathi gerunds in @ (or @ ), though, no doubt, 
ultimately derived from a Prakrit termination 3 or Ta may “well be 
proximately. derived from a Prakrit termination ay. For it has been 
shown already that the Prakrit Part. Fut. Pass. affix ware may 
change to Sfwa (or 3fmq) or qarsy ( or Swq).* And thjs derivation 


Prak. (with the amplificative affix @) afeee@r or ufezar; in the more yulgar and 
broad Prik. dinlect it must have become qezq, this changed to q7wzeajy and finally 
to qeerar; in Ganrian it was contracted to Weel or qemr. We may well 
suppose that the affix a was also in Hindi sometimes broadened in aq. Hence 
Skr. @fera would become in Prik. afeeant or Hera. The latter form would 
change to @eePyT or aes or @er or AE Which last is the High Bindi form of 


the word. The former form would change to afeaqar or ales or ae or eer 
which last is the Braj BhashAé form of the word. The extreme improbability of the Pra- 


krit termination gayi being contracted in Gaurian first to Qi, next tow or wy is 
illastrated by the word afaaq mouse, which becomes in Gaurian gqqyor aay, Here the 
Gaufian termination wy or Al might be thought to be a contraction of the Sanskrit ter- 
. mination gay: or Prakrit ger. But if we turn to Prakrit, wo find the following 
sutra in Subha Chandra’s grammar, wofarfadsfaafteaanetcerarme (I, 47, 
corresponding to Hema Chandra I, 88.) ; that is, the first x of the words mentioned 

in the sdtra changes to hence the Skr. : becomes in Prakrit aa 
and this, now, ataes Sy lewis to @gT or va maaan ee 
® The insertion of a euphonic q, which, as has been remarked in another place, 


has become one of the phonetic Inws of Gaurian, is not altogether unknown tothe later 
Prékrit. Thus Hema Chandra in his Prik. grammar gives the following stitra Sau 


wafer I, 180, in Subhachandra the corresp. siitra is aarart ITI, 5, and the commentary 
- thereon qaTfz are aura Gtr Gisetisafrad wa TyTMacayfeiala, which 

means, that if a consonant which is preceded by @ or grand is followed by ¥ - 
or @qyis elided, a euphonic q ia inserted ; some examples given are S7¢ (for ware), 


faeuair (for aaa), taq (for cya), cto. This sitra limite the practice to a 
particular case, But in Gaurian there is no limitation; and there are not wanting 
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is rendered almost certain by the fact, that the Hindi equivalent of 


the Marathi gerundial ending qe’ is qa or * which ean only 

have urisen from a Prakrit ending qwsj. Thus the Marathi @ce* cor- 
* ‘ ss , 2 . * . 

responds to the Hindi a@rcay or - Now the proximate original of 


the “Hindi form arat or @cq must have been a Prikrit form ACT; 
hence it is probable that it was also, in the form aca, the original of the 
Marathi form @wn; though the ultimate original of both forms (Hindi as 
well as*Marathi) was the Prikrit form @cWTy or HCFae. Moreover the word 
Way water, which is a contraction of the Praékrit form arfersy or errta,* shows 
plainly, that if the Prakrit termination Sara wis modified to aim ga or wfard, 
it changed its final in Gaurian according to rule into €* and not to ¥ ; and 
that, therefore, in order to explain the change of the ultimate Prakrit form 
Sw to war in Marathi, we must assume, that first it was modified to ywaj 
que and afterwards qywy to wa.—2., It has been proved already that 
there is nothing extraordinary or irregular in a change of a Prakrit base in 
SY in the Nom. Sing. to a base in Tj in the Gen. Sing. Z 

The Gonclusion, then, which we must draw, appears to be this, that the 
termination € of Marathi neuters is in all cases of substantives (as aT ), 
adjectives (as G¥"),-and participles (as ®@’), and probaltly in the case of 
gerunds (as aur ) a contraction of the old Gaurian termination @4g and the 
Prakrit termination @w. . 

In order to complete the subject of the neuter inflexional base, I may: 
add, that in the modern literary form of the Hindi-class Gaurian languages 
(excepting Gujariti) the final anunasika of the neuter direct Jorm of the 
inflexional base is always dropped. ‘Thus in High Hindi we have ace, for 
the Braj Bhasha @c#f and Alwari ace .+ Again compare qToy wafer with 
Marathi qrayY, and High Hindi WY potatoe with Marathi a4 ; this is but 
the legitimate conclusion of a regular phonetic process affecting the final 
nasal. In Sanskrit we have final @ 3 in Prakrit final His toned down to 
the anuswara ; in Gaurian the anuswara is attenuated to the anunasika ; and 
in modern literary Gaurian finally the anundsika is dropped. The result of 
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neuter nouns in & may be considered and treated as well as Prakritic as 
Gaurian proper. This remark apples with equal force to neuter nouns 
in =. In Marathi these neuter nouns in ® and ¢°are generally considered 
as Prékritic, and treated accordingly ; i. ¢., have an obligue form (as at 
water, obl. form Gray; we potato, ob), form qq). But in the Hindi-flass 
Gaurian languages, they are always considered as proper Gaurian and treated 
accordingly, @. ¢., have no oblique form (as Hindi, Gujarati, ete. grat water, 
we potatoe remain unchanged throughout the declension). e 

The next essay (No. V) will be devoted to the examination of the 
inflexional base of the masculine and feminine nouns with reference to the 
proof of these two points ; that the obligue form is identical with the Prakrit 
genitive, and that the termination Si or GT of the direct form (of masculine 
nouns) is owing to its original being the termination of a Prakrit base, 
formed by means of the pleonastie affix ®. This will also afford an occasion 
to examine an old Hindi oblique form in fe or ¥ and the inflexional base 
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Bh, 


Modern. 
#UCU M. HCA H, 
area u, Su. (drink) 


aft; 
afcar MR, 
mT OB, 

@CaT MR. 
BCTa4T M, 
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NOTES TO APPENDIX. 


Note 1.—M. = Marathi; B. — Braj Bhasha; A. — Alwar dialect ; 
N. = Naipali; G. = Gujarati; Mr. — Marwari; H. — High Hindi. 

Note 2,—The Prakrit grammars allow only those forms of this gerund, 
which change the compound consonant @ into = (see Pr. Prak. VII, 33) ; 2s 
@fcwey or ate, to which Hemachandra adds also @fraqqj and wis. But 
the Gaurian dialects seem to postulate two more Prikrit forms of that gerund ; 
viz. such as change the comp. cons. @ into faq oraq 3 and such as change the 
connecting vowel ¢ into WY (see my note on p. 83, 84); e. o., Tosides afrapq 
also afCafaa or @fiwayg or cea. Now since writing the present essay, 
I have found that my conjectures are supported by the Pa4li of the rock 
inscriptions ; e. g., in the Dhauli inscription occurs the form mzefaa and in 
the ordinary Pah @7aey or He besides afte (sce Dr. Muir's Skr. ‘Texts, 
Vol. IL., p. 118, and Dr. Mason's Pali Grammar, p. 90). This is all the 


more important, as, no doubt, the Pali of the inscriptions represents much — 


more closely the spoken language than the Prakrit of the grammars, which 


may have sacrilfited sometimes the established but irregular forms of popular 


usage to the uniformity and regularity of a fancied rule. 

- Note 3.—The forms FF#8 and FF=t I have given on the analogy of two 
sitras in Subha Chandra’s Prakrit Grammar (Adhy. I, Pada I, siitra 14. 
15.): fea wraaiteaa ¢. e¢., whenever the technical letter © is added, 
an anundisika must be pronounced; and are THATS Hy Silaqaea aaa i 
i. e. in the (four) words yamuna, chamunda, atimuktaka, kamuka #® must 
be pronounced as an anundsika; e. ¢., Oat, @rswr, etc. Perhaps we may 
assume,that in later and vulgar Prakrit the elision of consonants generally was 
compensated by the pronunciation of anunasika ; and this conjecture might 
afford us another explanation of the puzzling final anunisika of the neuter 
oblique form in Gujarati and Panjabi. E, g. if the elision of @ should be 
compensated by anundsika, we should have the Gen. qaqdpayre for qaqa ; 
and qaag—re would change to Gry, and finally to rar. This explanation, 
perhaps, appears less forced than that given above in the text p. 85, 86. 

Note 4.—In the text (see above p. 60) I have explained that the Prakrit 
Genitives in |r, as Stwary, drop the final ¥, and change to Sr@wr. In 
support of this theory compare the remarks of Beames in his Comp, Gram. 
of the Modern Aryan languages of India p. 259., which I have received in 
the meanwhile. The only example given there is Skr. wate which in 
Panjabi is are, but in Oriya agr. A still more <pposite evidence of my 
theory has since occurred to me in the Ganwéri (Hindi) oblique form of the 


| near ear demo emonstrative pronoun which is € or we and corresponds to the Braj = 


a 


> 
. 








= 
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Bhisha form @ or atf¥.. The original, namely, is the pronominal hase tH 
which is defective in Sanskrit, but in Prakrit has a complete declension. 
The Gen. Sing. of €# is in Prakrit Taw or TAaTs or ATT, in which, in 
later Praknit, the # becomes changed to anundsika, thus ¢4re (see note 
3). Finally the form Te becomes in Gaurian contracted (by sandhi) 
to Te which is Ganwari, or to arfe which is Braj Bhasha. At the same 
time it is manifest, that the alternative forms € and gt must be contractions 
of an original Prakrit form Car (with apokope of ¥). Similarly the oblique 
form of the second personal pronoun in the Ganwari is @T or ‘ary, in Braj 
Bhasha @ or aif¥. The original of these forms is the Praknt genitive 
FAW (nom. FR), or FATS or Tare or (in late Prakrit) que orqa. Of 
the two last forms the former q™@rTe is contracted to ate; the later aa 
to ar. And so forth; the pronouns offer many more illustrations. 
Note 5—The Marathi We boil, might be also derived from the Sanskrit 
wg; which might be preferable, as the Skr. wae means boil, while we does 
not exactly, In illustration of the change of the Skr. w to @, I may 
quote the word grqrét which according to Subha Chandra sitra II, 80. 
_ ehanges in Prakrit to @rewi or reat. If this derivation be correct, then 
is another example of the change of the termination —=@ to Wa; for 
its proximate original will, then, be awa. I may here add a few more 
examples of the change of the termination @aw to ta or Ga in Prakrit 
which have occurred to me since writing the foregoing essay. They wth 
not always been recognized as such by Prakrit grammarians. E. g., 
Subha Chandra sitra qwatet at (II, 8. corresp. to Hema Chandra I, 44), 
it is said among the examples that STATS, ig a modification of the Sanskrit 
“ gatat; and again in his sitra sfefa gaidrer (II, 53. corresponding to 
Hema Chandra I, 94,95) it is said that by the change of ¢ to'g the Sanskrit 
_. Warsi becomes in Prékrit yarq=air. It is manifest, that the Prakrit qarepar 
or contracted wate, (or grate) is not a modification of the Sanskrit art 
(of the base warfe=_) but of a Sanskrit form sarea: Again Subba Chandra 
has a sttra arcaafe (II, 20, corresponding to Hema Chandra I, 50), 
according to which the vowel | of the affix Hq optionally changes to Wr; the 
example given-is warayat for Sanskrit qua: ; that is, according to the Pra- 
krit grammarian’s theory | the Skr. wawu: ohanwen to WHATS or, with elision 
of the medial q, waater. This is evidently a fanciful theory. The truth, 
no doubt, is that the Sanskrit base waw@ is, by adding the affix a, amplified 
to wHRaa and then weakened to waafa@; the latter form naturally yields 
the Praékrit form waracSt (by cliding qand # ). Again Subha Chandra 


has a siitra wawrerawiq (II, 18, corresp. to Hemas Chandra I, 57), 


according to which, if the comp. cons. ¥ 1s changed to W, the inherent vowel 





= becomes 3; thus Skr. way: becomes in Prakrit way. Now the form 
sau presupposes an original base aay, but there is no such base im Skr. ; 
3 =) 
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but wag would be naturally amplified to wayra, and this might very well 
be modified to saa, which would yield a Prakrit form aaqa4 or contracted 
waqq. It should be noted, that all the words referred to here, are such in 
which the forms in fa and wa are confined to the Prakrit, while in i 
Sanskrit they occur only in the form in ge. But there is a not inconsider- 
able number of Sanskrit nouns in ga (i. ¢. @ —+ affix #) which have, in 
Sanskrit itself, alternative and equivalent forms in Tw and va, Now 
considering that most of these forms in ya and Yaw oceur only rarel 'y and 
in fate Sanskrit works, I think we are justified in concluding that, a., they 
are merely phonetic modifications of the original form in | (i. e., not fornied 
by a separate and original Skr. affix ¢@ or ¥@, which is the common opinion) ; 
b., that originally they were peculiar to Prakrit, having originated by Prakrit 
' phonetic law; and c., that they have been retransferred from Prakrit into 
Sanskrit (a theory regarding the relation of Prakrit and Sanskrit which admits 
perhaps of wider application, than is generally thought). If this view be 
correct, the number of those cases where a Skr. base in Way has undergone in 
Prakrit a modification into ya or ya, will be very much enlarged. As to 
the prevalence of the addition of the affix @ (resp. ga) in Prakrit, see the 
testimony of Dr. J. Muir in Sanskrit Texts Vol. II, p. 122, and Dr. Weber 
in Fragment der Bhagavati, I. ster Theil, pp. 437, 438. 
- Note 6—The Gaurian verb, drat fo drink, must be derived from the 
. reduplicated root fa@ (for qr), which, probably, was much more extensively 
employed in colloquial Prakrit than either in Skr. or literary Prak., The 
Prak. Gerund of faa would be faadre or feafarai, or (with elision of a) 
frafersj, or with insertion of euphonic g (espec. mentioned by Hema Chandra 
I, 180, Subha Chandra III, 5), foafas, or (broadened) fyaaw. This 
latter form would be contracted in Gaurian regularly to Wa (old G.), 4 
 M., Way B., fen BH. 


> 


fie; Note.—I withdraw, for the present, the remarks on the Skr. Past 
© Part. Act. affix ta@arTa_on page 67. 








The following errata, chiefly broken vowel points, occur in the first 
three essays published in the Journal for 1872. 


Page 121, 

» 125, 

. » cede 

= sal; 

a Sa7, 

9 128, 

~» .oL, 

» L933, 

= Loo, 

» Joo, 

smi, 186, 

» 236, 

» «3s, 

TA, 

. 99 «LOG, 

» 141, 

’ p> sl, 

e » 142, 

3 aD, 

y 145, 

» 2465, 

n 146, 

~ Lae, 
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line 5, jor @ read @ 
be 11, »” b. | ” a 
s 1 am 
>» 35, 3 a ) a 
>> 33, >? as eb J el 
3 2, 7 ATT 7 cil 
» 35, » » wa 
” 14, ” wat ” war 
, io , ew ,» ew 
» 20, » WE » RE 
» 2 » eS » RH 
» 13, »? Ce ” aC 
» Id, » AE » FU 
» 19, » “WaT >» STAT e - 
” 27, 9 ‘3 BH, 
ae 1G es SRL » Kabir and . 
») 16, 3? wa ” Hy 
» 3D, » We 9 RCH 
» 13, » 8Tet » OTST 
» 34, 5 Bret art 
» 34, » UE » ue 
? 1, »? sci ” i 
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9 4s ge T ” aT 
” 9, » MT 5 “b 
» 10, » AT » aT . 
y ody eo » wt 
key gy » aT 
» 20, » WW » aT 
ds eChEte » wTe t, 
” 41, ” aC aTy ” way 
” i, » ST ” aT 
14, aT » aT 
16, TST ” wel = 
7, az » GIS 
8, » RT ” ere = d 
8 SH BT Pree 
Creel a ot hae ae 
S rare a) 
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Page 152, 


152, 
155, 
152, 
152, 
153, 
1538, 
153, 
154, 
153, 
154, 
154, 
155, 
155, 
155, 
189, 
159, 
162, 
163, 
164, 
165, 
165, 
165, 
166, 
L166, 
170, 
170, 
170, 
171, 
173, 
173, 
173, 
173, 
173, 
173, 
164, 





line &, 
a aes 
» Ad, 
» Ad, 
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” 35, 
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ae |S 
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Note on two Coins from Kausambhi.— By Tue Hosonan.e BE, C. Baywey, 
C. 8. 2., Ge : 


The two coins which I lay before the Society, come from the site of 
the ancient city of Kausambhi, situate on the river Jamuna, near Allahabad, 
a full description of which will be found in Genl. Cunningham's work, on 
the Geography of Ancient India, Vol. I, pp. 391-95, as also in his Archwolo- 
gical Reports from 1862 to 1865, Vol. I, p. 301. 

Babu Sivaprasad, C. 8. I., the Inspector of Schools for the Banaras Divi- 
sion, to whom General Cunningham acknowledges his obligations for infor- 
mation regarding this site, some time ago sent me several coins found upon 
it. I told him, that though evidently containing types of much interest, they 
were unfortunately too imperfect for identification, but that I had no 
doubt, more perfect coms would yield a valuable result. 

Babu Sivapraséd has now sent me the two present coins with a few 
others of less interest, oné of the latter is of the type which Col. Stacy 
termed the “ @ock and Bull” type, and bears the legend * Deva mita (sa ?).” 
This coin, however, is not from Kausambhi, but from Eastern Audh. 

The first of the two coins which I am about to deseribe (Fig. 1), is 
rather thin, weighing 37°035 grains, and is of a white metal which does not 
appear to be silver, but which I have not ventured to clean. The reverse bears 
a rude and faint representation of some animal, apparently the Indian bull. 
The obverse bears, in tke field of the com, the symbols of-the sacred tree on 
the left ; in the middle a curious semicircular disk, with a sort of handle and 
‘some marks within the semicircle, more like a spade or similar agricultural 
‘instrument than anything else to which L can compare it. 
i® ‘AG a E 


ra serpent. The legend runs plainly thus—_ 
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The symbol on the right appears to be identical with one often found 
on the early punched silver coins so common in India, and resembles the 
rod of A&sculapius, or rather perhaps two serpents entwined across a staff. 


t 





The legend, however, is the most remarkable part of the coin. It is 
quite legible, and I read it as @ga@aque, or “ Maha Varunda,” the last letter 
being a compound (as I take it) of the cerebral n — w — n and the cerebral 
<=¢=d The last letter may, however, be possibly , in which case 
the word would read “ variindi.” In either case, the word would be “ va- 
runda,” Prakrit for Varunda, for which no other meaning is given in the 
dictionaries, but smn of “ king of the serpents,” of whom it was either the 
name or title. 1 am indebted to Raja Kaélikrishna for the etymology of the 
word, which he derives from the root z (entfa), “to nourish or support,” 
or as in some lexicons, “ to protect, to surround,’ ‘—a root from which is said 
also to be derived the word ‘ varanda’ or ‘ veranda’ in such common use 
among us. 

The conclusions I would draw from the use of this term are as follows,— 
whether it was used as the name of the striker of the coin, as such names 
Balarim, Mahdram, Mahddeo, Srikishn, are used in our own day, or as an 
invocation to the deity worshipped ; in any case the use of the acknowledged 
name or title of-the serpent king indicates the prevalence of snake worship at 
Kausambhi at a period which, from the character of the letters, I should be 
inclined to place at least one century before the Christian era, possibly much 

earlier. , 
| The next coin (Fig. ii) is even yet more curious. ‘It is of copper and 
Maicker than one above. The weight is GO444 grs. The reverse also 

apparently bears the figure of an animal, now undistinguishable ; the 

obverse, however, is unusually clear and distinct, and from the form of the 
letters, I would give it a more recent date than the previous coin, but still 
place it not later than the first century of the Christian era. 

- he symbol to the left Babu Pratépachandra Ghosh assures me is the 
‘true “ syastika,” that which is ordinarily so called, and which is identical with 
the “ fylfot” or Odin’s seal being properly termed Vajrankus’ a. 

~The centre symbol is the sacred tree, and the third to the bea, 
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seaaraa 
thaha jata mita 


], have consulted Babus Rajendraléla Mitra, Prat&pachandra Ghosh, and 
Sivaprasad as to the reading of this somewhat obscure compound. Admitting 
that “tha” might be taken as the equivalent of “tha,” and that again as 
the Prakrit representation of “ stha,” Babu Raéjendralila nevertheless pre- 
fers to read the legend as written, and Iam disposed to agree with him so 
far. He would take the syllable “tha” as representing the little used 
word “ tha,” @, an idol ; “ ha,” ¥, to break ; and, jata, ava for fara, conquering 
or conqueror, With of course “ mita” faa, for faa, and would read the whole 
as “the friend of the conqueror of the idol breaker, or the “idol breaker 
conquering friend,” the latter construction being one used not uncommonly at 
the period which I have above assigned to this coin. Babu Pratépachandra 
Ghosh would prefer to read “ stha” for “ tha,” and the second letter as “ pa,” 
thus making the two first syllables “stha pa,” for stha pa, which, taking 
“stha”’ in the secondary of “ the world,” would of course enable them to be 
rendered as “ protector of the world ;” but the second letter is, I think, too 
plainly “ha,” so that the reading of “ pa” is not admissible. * 

Babu Sivaprasad prefers reading “ jata” as “ jata,” born, quoting the 
parallel name of “ Ajatasatru,”’ a suggestion which may be well worth 
considering, the entire thus read might be translated as “ frend of him who 
was horn an iconoclast.” Without expressing any preference for these read- 
ings, which I give only as suggestions, I leave the further discussion of this 

-very interesting coin to Sanskrit scholars. 

Accepting, however, as is, I think, almost unavoidable, Rajendralala’s 

a | version of the two first syllables, the question naturally arises as to who“ the 
iconoclast” is, to whom they point. Genl. Cunningham considers that the 
earlier Buddhists admitted the use of at most only symbols of the deity, and 
rejected all representations or worship of Buddha personally. If that be so, 
the “ido] breaker” might well be one of the earlier Buddhist ralers or 
missionaries : in any case the term is curious as pointing thus early to a 
struggle against idolatrous worship. 

In the next place it seems to me that this curious and somewhat pon- 
derous combination of terms can hardly have been the actual mame of any 
individual, but that it was more probably an assumed title, or synonym, 
perhaps that of some municipal functionary of Kausambhi. Babu Rajendra- 
lila has suggested as accounting for the use of the curious word @, that it 
might have been empleyed under a custom by whichethe first letter of 

a Hindu name is often that of the asterism under which he is born, and as 
| = is the letter for Leo, the name might indicate the birth of its bearer 
. If, however, it was an official title, this suggestion 
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would not apply, unless, indeed, it might perhaps similarly indicate the eom- 
mencement of office under that asterism, 

Any way, the coins are both very suggestive contributions to the little- 
known early history of India, and Babu Sivapraséd deserves the thanks of 
the Society for bringing them to light, e 
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Rude Stone Monuments in Chutia Naégpir and other placas.— 

By Cou, E. T. Danrox, C. S. L., Commissioner of Chutia Nagpur. 

(With three plates.) 

A passage in the address of our President published in the Proceedings 
for February last, reminds me that I should no longer delay in laying before 
the Society some extracts from my journal describing rude stone mo- 
numents in Chutid Nagptir. We have here the advantage of possessing 
both ancient and modern monuments of this type, we may find them 
crusted with lichens of time and belonging to a generation of whom no 
tradition even remains, or we may find them still moist with thé tears of the 
mourner ! 

_ In my work on Descriptive Ethnology, I have given all the inform- 
ation which I possessed regarding the ceremonies and solemnities adopted 
by-the Kolarian tribes in the disposal of their dead, but im regard to their 
monuments, their dolmens and monoliths, there is much more to say, es- 
pecially since, after reading Fergusson’s deeply interesting work on the sub- 
ject, I find that so little is apparently on record regarding the rude stone 
monuments of Bengal. x 

In the cold weather of 1871, my work took me through some of the 
wildest parts of the Singbhim District, and I saw many good specimens of } 
the sepulchral and monumental stones of the Larka Kols or Hos. ‘The for- ~ A 
mer are in the village sometimes in one place or burial ground under the 
finest and oldest of the village trees, but sometimes the principal families have’ 

. each their own collection near their houses. 

<. _. The sepulchral stones consist of huge slabs covering the spot or spots 

“Where the ashes repose in earthen urns, raised a few inches from the 
ground by smaller stones used as pillars. In the village of Borkela, eight miles 
south of Chaibasé, I noticed a burial slab placed over the ashes of the grand- 
father of Sikur, the present deputy Manki of the Pir. Its dimensions were 
as follows: length, 16 feet; breadth 7 feet; and 1 foot 3 mches thick. 
Another over Turam, the grandfather of the Manki, length, 16 feet ; breadth 3 
7% feet ; thickness, 1 foot. This stone, an enormous slate, was carried from its ; 
site three quarters of a mile from the village, and the people devoted two 
months to the work, moving it inch by inch on rollers, when men could be 
collected for the purpose. ee 
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It is not surprising that they should take all this trouble for a man 
in the postion of the Borkela Manki who is a chief of considerable influence 
and old family ; but at the next halting place, Sargam Hato (‘ the village 
of the Sal Tree’), I saw a huge stone which had been brought to the village 
in anticipation of the death of an old woman who was in the last stage of 
decrepitude, ‘This old crone was not a pleasing object to gaze upon, and 
she had been for many years a burden to her family, but she had been kind- 
ly cared éor, and had the gratification of knowing that a public funeral had 
been decreed to her, and the satisfaction of gazing on the monumental stone 
which had already been prepared to commemorate her virtues. 

The Saranda Pir is a mass of hills forming the southern geographical 
division of the District of Singbhium, and has a population, chiefly Kols, of 
about 700 souls. I entered the northern portion of this wild, unfrequented 
tract on the Ist January, 1872,and passing through it from end to end, 
emerged in Bonai on the 7th. 

The villages of Saranda are few and far between, and the seanty popula- \ 
tion of the Munda type of Kols are in a very primitive state having no 
intercourse with the world beyond their own valley. In marching through 
the Pir to Bonai, the road continued up the valley watered, by the Koina, 
which we traced almost to its source, and the small villages were for the 
most part on or near its banks. The sites were picturesque enough, and we 
generally found for our bath, pools shaded and rock-bound, in which Diana 
and her nymphs might have disported themselves. The people were at 
first rather shy. Many of them had never before seen a white face, but — 
they gained confidence as we quictly advanced, and no evil fell on them in 
consequence of our intrusion. On one occasion, the women of a village which 

_ we passed were induced to follow us to camp, and there they sang and danced 
for us. Most of the men were away clearing the road; but those we saw, 
and the girls, in number twenty-five, who danced for us, were of strikingly 
fine physique, and there was very little drapery to hide their grand propor- 
tions. The predominance of eyes, nose, andl mouth of the Mongolian type was: 
very remarkable; some of them were of very light and bright colour, one « : 

- the group from her features and complexion might have been taken for a 
= Chinese girl. “Such traits stereotyped in Saranda, seem to indicate that 
these Mundas have been there from a very remote antiquity without op- 
portunities of miscegenation. Some of the young women told me they had 
never ventured to cross the borders of thew Pur. 
After the dance we remained on very good terms with the fair sex in 
- Saranda, The young women joined the men in clearing our path through 
__ the forest and the vigour with which they used their felling axes, the hearty, 
good hun our with which they toiled at the work, greatly astonished and 
i tively indolent and apathetic camp followers. 


“e 
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There are no ruins in Saranda, no indications of its having ever been 
even partially inhabited by people of civilization superior to shose who 
are now there. The Saranda Garh (i. e. fort) shewn in the map 1s a 
mere earthen wall and moat constructed round the site of a house, formerly 
occupied by a family who are said to have held the position of chiefs of 
Saranda. Within this enclosure, there is a wonderful iron kettle-drum of 
gigantic size. It lies bottom upwards half buried in the earth. The people 
of the place could not be induced to go near it, except as postulants in an 
attitude of prayer! The tradition is that when the chief wished to summon 
his people, the drum was conveyed to the summit of the highest hill, and it 
could thence be heard in every village in the Pir, 
I give these extracts from my journal to shew that in the Saranda ; 
Kols we find a very primitive type of the race. They are, by their own ac- 
count, the true autochtones of the country, and till recently, no one has ever 
attempted to intrude on their exclusive occupation of this mass of hills. 
They repudiate all traditions of migrations which neighbouring cognates 
accept. The country they occupy was made for them and they for the coun- 
try, and how long have they been here ? 
The oldest Jooking village that I saw, was called Rongso, where my 
tents were pitched under some grand old tamarind trees of immense age. 
Close adjoining, two noble Banyan trees stretch out thew long arms and 
great hands over a vast area of massive slabs, which cover the ashes of 
past generations of the villagers. The small huts in which the living dwell, 
are miserable structures, but the dead lie in the most solemn and impressive 
burial ground that I have ever beheld. I have seen no finer Banyan 
trees than those which here form not only the canopy of the mausoleum, but 
grow columns and arches separating the whole into compartments, which 
fill the mind with a vision or dream of aisles, transepts, and erypts,—an 
old abbey of the Elves or Dryads. The site, it is said, was originally taken 
| up by one family. ‘There are now fifteen houses and about 75 inhabitants. 
‘The deaths are at the rate of about two per cent. per annum. All who die 
pie 8S do not attain to the dignity of a slab, and the ashes of several members o. 
ek : family may be deposited under one stone; for this is the custom of 
“a Mundas, and I found the Saranda people more Munda than Ho, that i is, in 4 
 eustoms: resembling more the Kols of Chutia Nagpir proper, than the Sing 328 
oops ere of the family. The slabs above ground considerably e: oa Fx. 
800 i in number, but there were more buried or nearly "buried" We. 488 hy a 
ie, assume 400 slabs, and if we give cen! two to a slab and make allowance for 
‘the increase which starting with one ily there must have been in n m= rg 
ave hare: proot of great age aes Fee ehh eae ——- 
; ‘iebagearas- round in. compariso on to some 
| quently vst ~ Bie ats ry ; 
ss a r - ay . es, ; 
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I am indebted to Mr. T. F. Peppé for having directed my attention to 
the great Munda burial ground of Chokahatu (‘the place of mourning’), 
and for the photograph of this very interesting scene, which I am sending 
with this paper. 

TRis village is situated between Bundé and Buranda with Tamér to 
the south. These are all estates in the Lohardagga District, or it would be 
better to say in Chutia Nagpir proper, called now, with two others, Panch 
Give) Parganah. The majority of the population and oldest people are 
Mundas, and the chiefs, who are usually called RaAjas, are unquestionably 
Mundas too, though they are now thoroughly Hinduised, and call themselves 
Rajputs and Kghatriyas. There is a burial ground at Bunda, which merits 
attention, as a section of an understratum of graves, buried by time, is shewn 
where the soil has been cut away by water, and the cinerary urns are ex- 
posed, but the account of one will suffice, 

The road from Bundi to Chokahatu goes east through a highly culti- 
vated country. It crosses the Kanchi River, and on the right bank of that 
stream, I carfe unexpectedly on some very old looking ruins of stone temples, 
eight in number, apparently dedicated to Siva, as I noticed several lingas 
about, the only visible objects of worship. : 

The temples were mere shrines built of cut stones, squared and put to- 
gether without any cement or clamps. No one in the neighbourhood has 
thé faintest notion by whom, or at what period, these shrines were construct- 
ed. A quarter of a mile east of the ruins, I found a deserted Kol burial- 
ground, close to the village of Déruharu, but the people of Daéruhéru dare 
not use the old burial-ground ; the descendants of those whose ashes lie 
there are gone out of sight and memory, And the Daruharu people's re- 
mains must be taken to a spot two miles distant from their houses! Now 
I noticed that in this deserted burial-ground a very free use had been made 
of the stones cut for the temples, the slabs rested on such cut stones, so 
the deserted burial-ground was in use when the temple was in ruins, but 
all around have now passed away from the recollection of man, both those 
who worshipped the Sivas of the shrinesand those of another dispensation 
who helped to destroy them. 
_. It was past noon when we came in sight of the great Chokahatu*® burial- 
ground. It was then between us and the village of the name, the centre of a 
great plain, an anomalous interruption to a buge expanse of terraced eul- 
tivation. There are no great trees here to shade the graves, the field of 
‘mourni has no such solace. > 6 
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seven thousand three hundred and sixty tombs, mostly of tlie dolmen or 
cromlech form, almost covering an area of 22 bighas and 16 kattas, more 
than seven statute acres, and so close together, that you might traverse the 
ground in different directions stepping from grave to grave. 

Many of the slabs appeared level with, some even below, the #urface. 
Their sunken condition proclaimed their age, as we may presume that origi- 
nally they were like the others above ground, supported on vertical stones. 
The horizontal slabs are many of them, huge masses of gneiss 4f various 
irregular forms. One, 15 feet 3 inches in length, by 4 feet G inches in breadth, 
was supported on five square pillars, 18 inches above ground; one half-buried 
slab, nearly elliptical in form, measured 12 fect 9 inches by 9 feet LO inches ; 
one nearly circular, like a table, 33 feet in circumference ; another 15 feet in 
length had seven legs. <A triangular slab properly appeared as a tripod, and 
one 13 feet 4 inches by 6 feet 8 inches had six legs. 

I do not know that I have given the dimensions of the largest ; there 
were many that appeared at least as large as those I measured. 

There is no question as to the object of these raised slabs, * Chokahatu, 
the ‘place of mourning,’ is still used by the Mundas of the village so-ealled, 
and nine of the surrounding villages, for the interment of their cinerary 
urns, and I believe one need not be long there to witness the ceremony. 
Many of the cromlechs appeared to have been freshly set up, many had 
‘about them a look of hoary age. . 
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to affect the numbers of the Munda people in this part of the country, but 
there is no reason for supposing that there has been any considerable reduc- 
tion by emigration. All Mundas who make use of the Chokahatu cemetery, 
must, jp accordance with the creed of the race, be the descendants of colonists 
who established themselves at Chokahatu or somewhere near it. The foun- 
ders of the other villages must be offshoots from the first settlenient:; the 
probabilit i my as y, is, that the Munda population of this néizhtbourkiood 
has greatly 3 increased 

The monumental stones in this part of the Munda country are few in 
comparison with the sepulchral; but many are noticeable, some in the vil- 
lages, even witRin the garden’ enclosures (as they are always placed by 
people of the Kharriah tribe), some scattered in the fields as if placed there 
for the benefit of the cattle, like those whose founder Scotchmen are said to 
bless, and some in groups. The arrangement of the group is in line, perhaps 
indicating a line of ancestors or a family. ‘They frequently. served for a 
father, mothgr, and their offspring; but I do not find that more than one 
monumental pillar is ever set up in honor of one person. The turban seen 
occasionally on the central and tallest of a line of such monuments in the 
Kasia Hills, I have never perceived amongst the Kols; but though I have 
not myself seen carved pillars erected by Mundas to the memory of the dead,* 
I have heard of them. * 

It appears from Yule’s accountt of the Kasia cenotaphs, that cromlechs 
are sometimes found in front of them, a flat stone resting on short rough 
pillars which form the ordinary road side resting place of the weary travéller. 
These are not cineraries. I have stated in my ‘ "Bithnology’ that rie a 
bham Kols, when they first set up a monument, make round it a plint 
earth, on which the ghost of the departed or other person who is bold 
enough to take the seat may rest, but I have recently seen both in the 
Lohardagga and Singbhim districts. 

Monumental monoliths with little cromlechs 1m front, “ghost seats, re- 
sembling exactly the Kasia seats, depicted and described by Colonel 
Yule, I firs saw in Sonapet, a beautiful valley, the hills forming which 
SF tosh the Sona River, an auriferous stream, hence the name. This 
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one ee ‘these, the village of Siarsi, I saw a fine monument of this amoai. 

o the: >memory of a respectable inhabitant recently demised. The 
cemetery, was at the other side of the village, and his grave was 
> me. e ‘here could be no doubt that the seat: was not, as I 
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had at first supposed, the ciner ary. The pen and ink sketches herewith sent 
are of similar monuments in and near the village of Regadih in Kursaon. 
As the monolithic monuments throughout the Kol country, nominally, 
bear no proportion to the cromlechs, we must infer that the erection .of the 
former in the name of the dacouted 3 is a much greater and rarer honor than 
the construction of the latter. In Singbhtim, the Mundas and Mankis are 
even now ruminating on the expediency of cutting on the pillar at least 
a name and date to shew to posterity in whose honor it was seb up and 
when ; for they admit that the object is not attained under the present sys- 
tem, as the name does not survive to a third or fourth generation, 
The same remark applies to many pillars which have been set up to 
commemorate some solemn compact or action of importance, of which the 
stone itself now tells nothing. The art of making the stone tell its own 
story must be taught at the Chaibasaé Industrial"®chool. 
In some parts of the country, suitable stones are not readily procurable. 
The first alternative i is a cairn, aheap of stones usually constructed round 
a - post, the second the post alone ; but the top of the post, if set up im honor 
of some deceasetl friend or hero, is credibly carved into the representation of 
some animal. ‘It looks like a cross between a camel-leopard and a_ horse. ‘ 
It is, 1 believe,*the Bir Siadom of the Kols, the jungle horse, the N Nilgai, 
Antelope picta. 
‘Tt is obvious that a people thus addicted to the use of these milestones 
2 of ages, (without figures unfortunately) must have left traces of themselves 
“in all places which they have successively occupied ; and from all Thave_ 
heard and read and also from what I have seen, I am of opinion that such 
asp occupation may be found wherever the cognates of the 
ee - Mundas of Chutia Nagpir have been located. ' 
_ There are traditions of the pre-Aryan Kol occupation of the Bihar and 
; “districts, and Mr, T. F."Peppé, Sub-Deputy Agent, who takes great 
inte et in these questions, has seen the monolithic monuments in Japla, and 
Balaunja, i in Siris Kiutamba, in the wilder parts of the Gaya district, and 
about: Sherghati. We thus have them up to the Son River and in the 
3 ie Gia 1 Seage Me. Peppé’s note to me on a the ie is appended. 
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tions where we find the latter without the traditions or the sae, we may 
still saicly infer that we have got on Munda tracks, 


Note by Mr. T. F. Peppé. 

‘# have observed the monumental stones all along the bounda- 
ry between Bihdr and Chutia Nagpiir, and have little doubt they would 
have been found in the more civilized portions of the Bihar and Patna dis- 
tricts, had not the custom been so common of erecting monumental stones 
in honor of deceased Hindis at the road sides leading into the village ; and 
all sorts of stones are found set up in this way, many of them rude uncut 
stones, others parts of te simples, and I feel sure many of them have been ap- 
propriated from their Kolarian predecessors. 

' *In the wilder parts of Bihar, in parganahs Japla, Balaunjff, Sirris 
Katimba and also in Sherghati, they are often to be met with, and their 
being found scattered over the country leaves little doubt of their Kolarian 
origin, to which local tradition assigns them 

‘In several places, I have seen a singular kind of monumental stone in 


: the Lohardagga district, and the accompanying sketch may give you some idea 
of those I have seen near Bajpur, some few miles north of Nugri. They were 
claimed by the Pahan, or priest, of the village, who said that they had been 


set up in honor of his ancestors. I have seen them at other places also, 
¢ - but cannot remember where. : 

* With regard to Hargaris, or Harsaris, as they are sometimes called, I 
think it worth noting that the largest collections are found in the tract of 
country lying on both sides of thé Subanrekhi, bounded on the west by the 
Chutia Nagpur Ghats, on the east by the Ajodia hill, on the south by the 
Singhbhim hills, and on the north by the hills forming the boundary between 


= Hazaribagh and Lohardagga and Manbhtim. ‘This tract includes the par- 
‘ ganahs of Silli, Barunda, Rahi, Bunda, and Tamar on the west side of the — | 
© Sdbanrekha, and parganahs Julda, Bygonkudar, Baghmori and Patkom on 


: the other side. Judging by the vast collections of grave stones, this tract 4 

must have been occupied by a Munda population for a much longer timethan = 
7 _ any other portion of Chutia Na agpir I have seen. As you approach or recede 
from this centre, the collections of grave stones increase or diminish ins « 

number and importance, and it is curious to observe that, in the upper — por- y 

ic tion of the Damiadar valley, such indications of a Munda Ee are 

") __wanting, only monumental stones being met with. > 

ma ‘The largest slab I measured at Chokahatu, was 16 feet by 6}, by me a 

cs 







Mic thickness, but at Barundah, about two miles to the noth tte 
are 8 sea much larger. * ° 
Dn. remarking | the comparative insignificance of the burial places on én the 
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The History of Pegu—By or General Sim Antuur P. Pyayne, 
K. O..8..1,, OB Pr 
Tunisia Strom p. 57.) 
Radzadirit was succeeded by his eldest son, Binya Dhamiga Raédza. 
His two younger brothers, Binya Ran and Binya Keng, who were governors 
of Dala and Takun (Rangoon), believing that he bore them illwill, entered 
into a mutual compact for their own protection. They came then to open 
war with the king; but Binya Ran made his peace, and ‘was appointed 
crown prince. Binya Keng then wrote to the king of Ava, asking for 
assistance, and tendering his allegiance, The king of Ava at this time was 
Thihathu. He at once sent a force into Pegu, which occupied Dala, but gave 
great offence to Binya Keng by plundering the town. Binya Keng, 
disgusted with his allies, secretly made submission to his brother. Some of 
the principal Burmese officers were treacherously murdered; and a small 
remnant of the invading force was allowed to retire to Prome. Binya 
Keng was now forgiven, and was sent to Dala to put the defences in order, 
After some time Binya Ran, wishing to have the western provinces under 
*, himself, induced Binya Keng to move to Muttama, where he was appointed 
governor; while Binya Ran had Dala, Bassein, and Tharawati. The king 
remained at the capital with only nominal authority. The king of Ava at | 
this time was Meéneréthibathd, who ascehded the throne in 784 (A. D., 
1422). He determined again to invade Pegu, and sent down an army 
under two generals. Binya Ran decided to enter into an alliance with him, 
and offered his sister Ts4ubomé in marriage. This was accepted, and the 
princess having first been consecrated as a queen, went to Ava. After this, 
the king of Pegu was poisoned by one of the queens, instigated, it is supposed, 
Gs by Binya Ran. He reigned only three years, 
— ‘he crown prince now succeeded, and is known as Binya Rankit. 
He allowed Binya Keng to be viceroy at Muttama, where he was almost 
= “independent. He enjoyed that power for eighteen years, and was then. 
_ guceeeded by his sister, who was married to an officer of high rank. This 
king, though hehad some causes for dissatisfaction with the king of Ava, did 
‘not go to war. In the Burmese history it is stated that, about the year 
5 roo (A. dD; 1439), he interfered in the succession to the throne of ‘Taungu, — 
and. placed ‘thereon Mengtsin-ty the son of a former king. This event "is 
not mentioned in the history: of Pe RS The rul ag mbt ie aoa * 
_ wore anxious to be independent of Ava,-and the 
ed. Al put this time the iy Ke 
i-ha-tha, kin ing of Ava, under t 
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Budhist monks, and came to Pegu. She was received by her brother with 
great distinction, and now becomes known in Peguan history as Thakheng, 
or Sheng-tsau-bu. : 

When Monhyin Meng-ta-raé succeeded to the throne of Ava, the ruler 
of Taungi, Theng-kha-ra, declared himself independent, and claimed to be 
the rightful king of Ava. He entered into correspondence with Binya 
Rankit, proposing that they should march with their joint armies to take 
Prome, and promising, if he was successful in gaining the throne of Ava, to 
present annually gold and silver flowers in token of allegiance. This was 
agreed to, and a force of 35,000 men with five hundred elephants, under the 
command of Tha-min-pa-ran, and 30,000 men by the river under Binya-in, 
proceeded to Prome, | 

The king himself went by water; the king of Taungu marched his 
men across the miountains, and the allied armies then invested Prome. The 
king of Ava was too much occupied at home in securing his own position, 
to be able to send any succour to Prome. The governor of that city was, 
therefore, obliged to surrender it. But negociations were opened, and Binya 
Rankit married a daughter of the king of Ava, and then appears to have 
deserted his ally. Ava and Pegu were now on good terms, but the historian 
is silent as to what was done with Prome. Pegu was prosperous in this king’s 
reign, and he was much beloved. He repaired and adorned the two great 
national pagodas Shwé-maéw-dau and Shwé-ta-kun. He died in the year 
808, ar A. D. 1446, after a reign of twenty years. 

This king’s successor was his nephew and adopted songBinya Wa-ru, the 
son of Sheng-tsiu-bii by her first husband. He reigned only four years. 
He was careful as to the administration of justice ; the country wus quiet ;_ 
and there was unrestricted commerce with the adjoining kingdom. 

The next king was Binya Keng, a son of Binya Rankit. The Burmese 
history says that he was assisted to gain the throne by Narapati, king of Ava. 
He reigned only three years, and was succeeded by Mhau-dau, his cousin. 

This King was a cruel tyrant, and put to death all the male mem bers 
of the royal family whom he could lay hold of. The whole people, clergy 
and laity, joined against him, and five noblemen put him to death. He | 
reigned only seven months. All the leading men of the country now im- 
plored queen Sheng-tsau-ba, the daughter of Radzadirit, to take the sover- 
ss eign power of the kingdom. She consented and was consecrated. All the 
= people, Mun, Mramma and Kula, rejoiced, and the country had rest. - The 
queen received letters from the kings of surrounding countries, and beyond 
thy sea from Ceylon and Bij,ja-na-ga-ran, with which there, was much com- 
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cated as slaves to the service of the Shwé Dagun, with acomplete establish- 
menf of artificers and warders for service, day and night.* One.of the 
Budhist monks who Hid assisted the queen to leave Ava, was chosen by lot 
to become a layman ; he was then raised to the rank of crown pringe, with 
the title of Dhamméadzedi, and was married to the queen's daughter. Being 
suspicious that the other monk would, from envy, seek to raise a disturbance 
in the country, he had him put to death, After four years, the queen retired to 
Talkun, where she built a new palace, the site of which is still preserved by 
tradition. The crown prince remained at Hanthawati, where he earried on 
the duties of government, but once a month he came to pay his respects to 
the queen. Sheng-Tsau-bi, after reigning three years at Wa-kun, died at 
the age of sixty-five years. Her name is held in high honour among the 
people to this day ; and a national festival to her memory is celebrated once 
a year at Rangoon. : 

The crown prince Dhamma Dzedi was conseerated king. Some nobles 
were discontented as he had no hereditary right ; but when they saw how 
well he ruled the country, they were reconciled to him. He is celebrated 
in the history of Pegu for his great wisdom. Numerous instances are given 
of the difficult questions which he solved, and the decisions he gave in va- 
rious legal suits. Embassies came to him from China, Siam, Ava, Hau (?), 
and Ceylon. He was earnest in religion. He made no wars, but extended 
the boundary of his kingdom east of the Than-lwin, establishing the district 
of Mhaing-lun-gyi. His subjects believed that he could make gold. We died 
after a prosperous reign of thirty-one years, in the year 853, or A. D. 1491. 
He'received the funeral honours of a Tsekya-wati (Chakrawartti), or univer- 
sal monarch, and a pagoda was built over his bones, which was crowned and 
gilded all over, as if it were an object of worship. 

He was succeeded by his son Binya Ran, whose mother was the daugh- 
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ter of Sheng-tsau-bG. During the long reign of this king, nothing is re-_ 


corded as to intercourse with foreign countries, which had been so prominent 


in his father’s time. He made a progress up the Erawati at the head of a 
large army, which is called a pilgrimage to the Shwé-zt-gun pagoda at Pu- 
gan. When passing Prome, he was received with high honour by the ruler 


_of that city, who appears then to have been an independent prince. At this 


time, the king of Ava had little power beyond his own city. In the Bur- 
mese history, it is stated that Binya Ran‘made an attack on a fort built by 


the king of Téungu, but this is not mentioned in the Peguan history. Bin- 
-ya Ran died in the year 888 (A. D. 1526), after a reign of thirty-five years, 
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This king had appointed one of his younger sons to succeed him. This 
was done through the influence of the mother, but the child was put to 
death the day his father died, and another son, named T'a-ka-rwut-bi, who 
was fifteen years of age, ascended the throne. He paid no attention to the 
affairs of the kingdom, but passed his time in frivolous amusements with 
evil companions. He disregarded all warnings, and as many evil portents 
appeared, and even a flaming comet waved in the sky, the people dreaded 
some dire “disaster. At this time Meng-ta-ra Shwé-hti, called Ta-beng 
Shweé-hti, was the king of Taungu, having succeeded his father in the 
year 892, when he was only sixteen years of age. ‘Taungu, from being an 
insignificant stmte, had slowly risen to importance, and when Ava fell to a 
race of Shan kings, the rulers of Taungu gradually came to be considered 
the representatives of the ancient Burmese monarchy. Binya Ran, no doubt, 
had made an attack on 'Taéungu which had been repelled. The young king, 
a warlike and ambitious prince, determined to avenge the insult. His first 
attack on Pegu was made in the year 896. It was unsuccessful, but for four 
successive years he led his armies against his enemy. At last in the year 
900 (A. D. 1538), he mastered the capital Hantha-wati.* Takarwutbi is 
said in the Burmese history to have retired to Prome, where he was kindly 
received by the king; and it is added that the king of Ava, Tho-han-bwa 
brought a Shan army to his assistance. But Tabeng-Shwé-hti appeared 
with an army near Prome, and a battle was fought, chiefly by the flotillas 
on the, Erawati, in which he was victorious. But he does not appear to have 
been strong enough to take Prome ; for he retired down the river, and no 
action was taken to follow him. The unfortunate king of Pegu, unable to 
induce his allies to support him further, marched down with a small force, 
and lost his life in the jungle of his native country. In the Taliing histo- 
ry is stated that the king of Ava, who is referred to merely as a Shan Tsau- 
bwa, came down to Pegu with an army to assist Takarwutbi, but as they 
could not agree to the term of an alliance, the former retreated without doing 
anything, The king of Pegu then died of sickness in the jungle of the 
district of Engabu. ‘This was in the year 902 (A. D. 1540), and the Shan 
royal line of Pegu, which had been established by Wa-re-ru in A. D. 1287; 
became extinct. The new dynasty pursuing a reckless career of conquest, 
raised the kingdom to a height of dazzling, but false, prosperity, which excit- 
ed the astonishment of European travellers. But in less than half a century, 
the country was utterly exhausted, and the population so reduced by war, 
pestilence, and famine, that to this day it has not recovered. ° 

The narrative having reached thus far into the sixteegth century, when 


® These destructive wars which ended in the conquest of Pegu by the king of 
Téungu, | are described in the Burmese history, See Journal, As. Soc, Bengal, Vol. 
XXXVIIT, for 1869, 
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European voyagers appeared in Burma and Pegu, it is desirable to 
relate what can be gathered regarding those countries from the narratives of 
travellers which have come down to us. They give, as might be expected, 
an insight into the condition of the people, which is not to be obtained from 
the native chronicles. Up to the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
European travellers had arrived in Indo- Ching, either by land, by sea from 
India, or after the Cape of Good Hope route was discovered, from Malacea. 
At that time there appears to have been no jealousy felt at theif presence, 
That feeling was developed throughout Southern Asia by the conquests of 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the British, by which European dominion 
seemed, tothe minds of the people, to loom like a dark cloud over their 
destiny. 

After Marco Polo, who came into Burma from Yunan towards the close 
of the thirteenth century, the earliest traveller's narrative which has come 
down to us, is that of Nicolo Conti, a Venetian, whose travels have been 
edited by Mr. R. St. Major, for the Hakluyt Society. This traveller, 
leaving Europe on a trading expedition, arrived by land at Bussora, and 
sailing from the Persian Gulf reached Cambay. From thence he went to 
Ceylon and Sumatra, and sailed up the Malay coast to Ternasseri, now 
Tenasserim. Passing then by Pegu, he went to Bengal entering the mouth 
of the river Ganges. Remaining some months in India, he returned 
southward, and sailing apparently from Chittagong, came to the city of 
Rachan (Rakhaing, or in the modern Europeanized form, Arakan), angl river 
of the same name. 

From this city he travelled through “ mountains void of all habitations, 
“for the space of seventeen days, and then through open plains for fifteen 
z days: more, at the end of which time he arrived at a river larger than the 
* ‘ Ganges, which is called by the inhabitants ‘Dava.’ Having sailed up this 
“ river for the space of a month, he arrived ata city more noble than all 
he “ ‘the others, called Ava, and the circumference of which is fifteen miles. 3 
| It appears most probable from the narrative that Conti was at Ava 
bee the year 1430, which would be in the reign of Mo hyin Meng-ta-ré, 

ighth in the list of kings who reigned in Ava. The. river Dava, it 
5 “Sfcels suggested by Colonel Yule, was originally written “ Fiume d' Ava, 
name told to Conti for the Erawati on first reaching: that river, pine 
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He mentions the habit of tattooing the body,and says that the women practise 
it as well as the men, which is not now the case. The king, he says, has ten 
thousand elephants, which he uses in his wars. “ They fix castles on their 
backs, from which eight or ten men fight with javelins, bows, and those 
weapoRs which we call crossbows."” The number ten thousand is, no doubt, 
an exaggeration, probably double the actual number. From Ava, Conti 
proceeded towards the sea,“and at the expiration of seventeen days he 
“arrived fat the mouth of a moderately sized river, where there is a port, 
“called Xeythona, and having entered the river, at the end of ten days, he 


“arrived at a very populous city, called Panconia, the circumference of 
“ which is twelve miles.” 


It is not said by what route Conti went from Ava, but apparently it 
was by land to Raméthen and Taungu. ‘The port Xeythona may possibly 
be the town of Sittang, but that town being situated on the river of the 
same name some seventy or eighty miles from its mouth, and the river not 
being navigable from the sea, it can scarcely be called “a port.”” The name, 
therefore, isemore probably meant for Tha-htun, which was an ancient and 
celebrated port, and was still to some extent frequented. It is now mentioned 
for the last time in the history of Pegu. The populous city of Panconia, 
a misprint probably for Pauconia, is no doubt Pegu, or, as Conti would 
have heard it called, Pa-go or Ba-go. The traveller makes no mention of 
any war between the kings of Ava and Pegu, and from A. D, 1426 for 
many years no such war is recorded in the native histories. Conti's narrative 
agredés well with the local histories, and from his notices of the people, the 
truth of his statements is evident, even when he mistakes some of the 
native customs. Thus he observes of the Burmese: “ All worship idols ; 
nevertheless, when they rise in the morning from their beds, they turn 
towards the east, and with their hands joined together say, ‘God in Trinity 
and his law defend us." All pious Budhists in Burma, on first awaking 
in the morning, invoke or bless the three precious objects “ Budha, his law, 
and his disciples ;” but, of coursé, there is here no referemce to God in 
Trinity. 

The next traveller who claims our notice,is Athanasius Nitikin, a 
Russian, who’came to India between 1428 and 1474. He mentions having 
gone from Ceylon to Shibait and Pegu. He merely observes of the latter— 
“ It is no inconsiderable port, principally inhabited by Indian dervishes.” He 
perhaps means that the principal merchants were Indians, as he says the 
products of the country were sold by the dervishes. Why he should style 
them dervish is not apparent, but probably most of the Muhammadan 
merchants assumed thé title of Haji. : 


- Flieronimo de Santa Stefano, a Genoese, came by the Red Sea to India, 
to the port of Calicut; thence to Ceylon and Coromandel, which latter 
7 WA oT 17 | 
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probably means a port on the Krishna or Godavari. From Coromandel, the 
traveller came to Pegu, and records that he was detained there for a year 
and a half, and that his companion Hieronimo Adorno died on St. John's 
day, 1496. He was buried “ in a certain ruined church, frequented by none,” 
which refers no doubt to a deserted Budhist kyaung, or monastery. ¢ Pegu 
he calls Lower India, and says of the capital :-—“ Here is a great lord who 
“possesses more than ten thousand elephants, and every year he breeds five 
“hundred ofthem. This country is fifteen days journey by land from another, 
“called Ava, in which grow rubies, and many other precious stones. Our 
“wish was to goto this place, but at that time, the two princes were at 
“war, so that no one was allowed to go from the one place to the other. 
“Thus we were compelled to sell the merehandize which we had in the city 
“of Pegu, which were of such a sort that only the lord of the city could 
“purchase then. * * “™ ™ ‘The price amounted to two thousand 
* ducats, and as we wished to be paid, we were compelled, by reason of the 
“troubles and intrigues occasioned by the aforesaid war, to remain there a 
* vear and a half, all which time we had daily to solicit at the house of the 
“said lord.” At this time, 1496, Binya Ran was king of Pegu. It does 
not appear from the native histories that he had any direct war with the king 
of Ava, but he did attack Dwérawati, a fort belonging to Taungu about this 
very year 1496; and as the. king of Ava affected to consider himself the 
superior of the king of Taungu, some expectation of hostilities may have 
existed. An expedition was made up the Erawatia few years later, as we 
shall see presently. Though the traveller complains of the delay in payment 
being made for his merchandize, yet he appears to have been treated justly. 
The property of his deceased companion was seized as a forfeit to the king, 
such being the~ancient law of Burma in the case of foreigners dying in the 
country. He says,“ 1 was so grieved and afflicted by his death, that it was 
“4 vreat chance I had not followed him, but * * * * * being consoled 
“by some men of worth, I exerted myself to recover our property. In this 
“T succeeded, but with great trouble and expense.” 

The same king Binya Ran, who reigned from A, D. 1493 to 1526, ap- 
pears from the account of another traveller, Lewes Vertomannus of Rome, 
to have been, as he expresses it, “of great magnificence and’ generosity.” 
This traveller came to Pegu about the year 1503. In his narrative, as 
translated in Hakluyt, he states that he “ came to Pego from Bengalla with 
“a Persian. The city is walled and the houses buylded and very fayre of 
“stone and lime. Here are but few elephants. There are exceeding great 
“reeds, as big as the body of a gross man, or a tub. The king useth not 
“such pomps and magnificence as doth the king of Calicut, but is of such 
“ humanity and affability, that a child may come to his presence and. speale 
“with him, It is in # manner incredible to speak of the rich jewels, pre-_ 
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“cious stones, pearls, and especially rubies which he weareth, surmounting 
“in value any great city. Not long after, news were brought that the king 
“of Ava was coming with a mighty force, whom the king with an innumer- 
“able army went to resist.” This army probably was the force which Bin- 
ya Ran led up the Eriwati to Prome, and then on to Pugin. This expedi- 
tion may have been made to resist an anticipated attack, but in the Talaing 
history, it is represented, with some dubiousness, as a pilgrimage to the pago- 
das at tfiose cities. When Vertomannus says, “here are not many ele- 
phants,” he must mean in the city, for the great stfength of Pegu consist- 
ed in elephants ; or they may all have been gathered at a distance to accom- 
pany the armye : 

Early in the sixteenth century, we have notices of Pegu by Portuguese 
voyagers, who under Vasco de Gama had doubled the Cape of Good Hope. 
Their actions in Pegu are recorded in the history of “The Portuguese in 
India, by Manuel de Faria y Sousa, translated by Stevens into English, and 
printed at London in 1695." The Portuguese were established at Malacca 
under Albufuerque in 1510. In 1517, John de Sylvera went to Bengal 
with four sail. He was invited by the king of Arakan to his country, and 
he appears to have gone to Chatigam, then a port of that king's dominions. 
In 1519, it is recorded that Antony Correa, “concluded a treaty with the 
“king of Pegu at Martavan, when peace was sworn to by both parties with 
“solemn ceremonies. The metropolis of the kingdom is Bagao, corruptly 
“called Pegu.” 

We have seen in the Taliing history that the last king of Pegu was 
Ta-ka-rwut-bi, who succeeded to the throne in 1526, and was conquered by 
the king of Taungu, styled Ta-beng Shwé-hti, the capital having surrendered 
in 1538. How a Portuguese force happened to be present on this occasion 
but which is not noticed in the native histories, is thus stated by Sousa’ 
“Ferdinand de Morales was sent by the Viceroy with a great galeon to 
“trade at Pegu. Pegu was then invaded by the king of Brama. Brama had 
“been tributary to Pegu, but had revolted. The cause of this was that 30,000 
“ Bramas laboured in the king of Pegu’s works. The king used to visit 
“them, attended only by his women. They suddenly rose and murdered 
“ the king, and fled to their own country, Then Para Mandara, king of the 
“ Bramas, rose, recovered his own kingdom of Ava, and overrun the Laos 
“and other countries tributary to Pegu. The king of Brama now invaded 
“ Pegu with such a power, that the two armies consisted of two millions of 
“men with 10,000 elephants. Morales went into a galliot, and commanding 
“the fleet of Pegu, made a great havock among the enemy's ships. Brama 
“eame on by land like a torrent, carrying all before him, and his fleet 
" covering the river, though as great as the Ganges. With this power he 
“ easily gained the city, and the kingdom of Pegu, At the point Ginamarre- 
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“ca was a furious, bloody, and desperate fight. But the Pegus overpowered 
“by the Bramas deserted Morales, who alone “in his galliot maintained 
“himself against the enemies, performing wonders with wast slaughter of 
“them ; but oppressed by the multitude, he was killed.” Of the Peguans 
generally it is remarked that “their bodies are all wrought blue with hot 
“iron down to their knees, In general, they are not only not civilized, but 
“very brutal.” 

In this account it should be observed that the Portuguesehistorian, 
writing more than a century after the events described, and probably from 
imperfect documents, in addition to evident exaggerations on points where 
the European actors in this tragedy might have furnished more accurate 
information, has been led to narrate supposed events, which caused or pre- 
ceded the invasion of Pegu by “the king of Brama.” These are in them- 
selves highly improbable, and not to be found in the native histories. The 
king of Brama is, in fact, Meng-ta-ra, or Tabeng Shwé hti, king of Taungu, 
who, as has already been stated, had by a remarkable train of events come 
to represent the national party of Burma, against the Shan dynasties of Ava 
and Pegu. The term Para Mandara (Phra Mengta-ra) is a title equivalent 
to the king’s Majesty. In the native histories no distinct cause is alleged 
for the invasion of Pegu by the king of Taungu; but the relations between 
the two monarchies, for about a century before, sufficiently account for the 
event. If “ Brama” of Taungu had not been exactly tributary to Pegu, 
he had for several generations, when it was convenient, depended on the lat- 
ter to support him in resisting Ava, By the Burmese history, the chief of 
Taungu, so early as the year 788 (A, D., 1426), had offered to become tribu- 
tary to Binya Rankit, if he helped him to the throne of Ava, which the 
chief of Taungu claimed as his right. The two kings had entered into an 
alliance, and in 1481, the then king of Taungu, fearful of an attack from 
Ava, sent his wife and children for safety to Pegu. Afterwards, the two 
kings quarrelled in A. D. 1496, or thereabouts; the king of Pegu attacked 
Dwarawati, a fort and city belonging to Taungu, but the expedition was 
unsuccessful. Such an incident as Burmese prisoners or labourers when at 
work, being visited by a king of Pegu unaccompanied by male attendants, 
may be regarded as in the highest degree improbable. There is no trace of 
such an event or of the king’s death under such circumstances in the Talaing 
or Burmese history. The last king of Pegu, of the Shan dynasty, who was 
dethroned by Tabeng Shwé hti, died, as we have seen, in the jungle, having 
no army, and the king of Ava having failed to give him further support. 
Some rumours of his having been assassinated in the jungle may have reach- 
ed the Portuguese, and have given rise to the tale recdrded. “ Para Mandara, 
king of the Bramas” who conquered Pegu, was not the king who recovered 
his own “ kingdom of Ava, and overran the Laos and other countries tribu- 
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tary to Pegu.”’ Those conquests were accomplished many years after the 
conquest of Pegu, by the successor of Tabeng Shwé hti, who is generally 
styled Bureng Naung, and by the Portuguese historian ‘ Branginoco’ and 
‘Chaumigrem.’ Both of these kings are mentioned in the Taléing history 
with tle title Meng-ta-ra (to which Phra would be added in speaking of 
them); both invaded Siam, and both besieged Prome, so that the error 
which confused one with the other, is not to be wondered at. 

It is doubtful whether Bureng Naung had any hereditary right to 
succeed Tabeng Shwé hti. His claim seems to havg been his great military 
talent, and his marriage with the king's sister. 

The following statement is taken from the Universal History, Vol. VI., 
published in London in 1781. It professes to derive its information regard- 
ing Pegu and the adjoining countries from Portuguese, Dutch, and English 
authorities. “In 1519, Antony Correa was sent to Bressagukan (Binya 
“ Ran), king of Pegu, to conclude a treaty. That king was slain, in 1539, 
“by some Barma labourers who were furnished by Para Mandara, king of 
“the Barmaa ‘The cause of the rising is not stated. The king of Barma 
“now invaded the country, and Dacha Rupi, the heir to the deceased, was 
“unable to oppose him. At this time, Ferdinand de Morales arrived with 
“a great galleon, sent by the Viceroy of Goa to trade. He took the side 
“of Dacha Rupi, but they could not resist the overwhelming numbers of 
“the Barmas, and De Morales was slain. This occurred in 1539.” 

Here we have the names of the two last kings of Pegu, one considerably 
distorted, and it is Binya Ran who is here said to have been killed by the 
Burmese labourers in 1539, But that king as we have seen, died peaceably 
before the great troubles came in 1526. His son and successor, Takarwutbi, 
whom we recognise in Dacha Rupi, died (or was killed) in the jungle in 
1539 (or 1540, by the Talaing history), and this date with his flight and 
death in the jungle seems to give the clue to the origin of the story of the 
king killed by Burmese labourers. 

Tabeng Shwé hti, having taken the city of Hanthawati, proceeded to lay 
siege to Muttama, This city, which lies to the south-west of the ancient capital, 
and at a travelling distance of nearly one hundred miles, was then governed 
by Tsau-bi-nyd, brother-in-law of the conquered king, who had the rank of a 
Viceroy. The siege operations against Muttama, or Martaban, are related 
in detail in the Burmese Maha Radzaweng,* but the Talaing narrative is 
brief, and draws a veil over the final defeat of the Mun race. The besieging 
army numbered 130,000 men, with numerous vessels of every description. 
The whole was under the command of Bureng Naung, the king’s brother-in- 
law, who is called by the Portuguese historian ‘ Branginoe>.” Not a word ig 
said in either of the native histories of Europeans being in the service of the 

* Seo History of Burma race, Journal, As, Society of Bengal, Vol, XXXVILL, for 1869. 
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king of Pegu on this occasion, but it is mentioned that several ships were 
moored in the river opposite to Muttama, for the defence of the city, which 
were manned by Muhammadans, called on this occasion in the Burmese histo- 
ry *‘ Kula-Panthé."* The native histories make the siege oceur in the year 
1540, while the Portuguese account places it in 1544. The first is probably 
correct; the dates in the Portuguese history are not to be depended on. 
But the story of the siege is told in simple language, and reveals the dread- 
ful doom of the Viceroy and his family, inflicted by the pitiless eonqueror, 
which is passed over in silence by the native historians.¢ The account is 
as follows: “In the year 1544, the king of the Bramas, by sea and land, 
“besieged the city of Martavam, metropolis of the great gnd flourishing 
“kingdom of that name, whose yearly revenue was three millions of gold. 
“ Chaubainaa was then king, and Nhay Canotoo Queen thereof, who from 
“the height of fortune fell to the depth of misery. The Brama fleet 
“ consisted of 700 sail, 100 of them-great galleys. In them were 700 Por- 
“tugueses, commanded by one John Cayero, reputed a man of valour and 
“conduct. After a siege of seven months and five assuultss wherein the 
* Bramas lost 12000 men, Chaubainaa found it was impossible to with- 
“stand that power; provision being already so scarce, that they had eaten 
“3000 elephants. He offered to capitulate, but no conditions were allowed by 
“the besieger. He, therefore, resolved to make use of the Portugueses, to 
“whom he had always been very just and serviceable. But man never re- 
“ members favours received in prosperity of those he sees in adversity.” 

The history then narrates how the unfortunate Viceroy entere® into 
communication with Cayero, through Seixas, a Portuguese in his service, and 
offered, if supported by all of them, to become the vassal of the king of 
Portugal. But this was rejected, and a large body of men from the city 

: having deserted, discovered the design to the besieger. The narrative pro- 
* ceeds: “The king thus betrayed, capitulated with the enemy for his own 
“and the lives of his wife and children, and leave to end his days in retire- 


® The Burmese historian has somewhat carelessly applied the word Pan-thé to 
-“Muhammadans from India and Persia Inthe present day, it ia used to designate the 
Mubarotnadans of Yunan only. All Muhammadans from countries west of Burma are 
- galled ‘Pa-thi,’ which is believed to be a corruption of ‘ Férsi.’ Tho word Panthé has 
:: _ probably a different origin, The Burmese became acquainted with the Muhammadans 
nd of Yunun several centuries ago, from the caravans of those people trading to Ava. As 
oo their religion, and some of their customs, differed from those of the Chinese, they, to. | 
‘ avoid the hatefal name of foreigner, spoke of themselves a4 being. Pan-ti or Pun-ti | 
ss == indigenons, ‘and thus, it is believed, the name originated i in Burma. 
a -. + In the paper on the History of the Burma race, J. A. 8. Bengal, Vol. XXX VIII, of — 
Tf 1869, it was stated” that the governor of Martaban was pardoned by the conqueror. 
he a Rg this ems a moaning of a somewhat obscure sentence in 
| history. ‘ pean wal pe pein VO of. tee" % 2 nh oS. ae syoaire 
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“ment, This and more was granted easily, because the conqueror designed 
“to perform no part of the promise. From the city gate to the king of 
“ Brama’s tent was a league distance, all which way was a lane of many 
“thousand musketiers of sundry nations, and next the gate were posted the 
“ Portuzueses. The first came out was the Queen in a chair with her two 
* daughters, and two sons in two others. About them forty beautiful ladies 
“led by as many ancient ones, encompassed by Talegrepos (a sort of reli- 
“ gious men among them, habited like our Capuchins), who prayed and com- 
“forted them. Then came the king guarded by his enemies, seated on a 
“small she-elephant, cloathed in black velvet ; his head, beard, and eyebrows 
“shaved, and a rope about his neck, which moved even the enemy to com- 
“passion. The unfortunate king seeing the Portugueses, would not stir 
* one foot till they were removed from that post, and that done went on? 
* Being come before the king of Brama, he cast himself at his feet, but not 
“ being able to speak for grief, the Raolim of Mounay Talaypor, Chief Priest 
“ of those Gentiles, and esteemed a saint, made an harangue in his behalf, 
“of force toehave moved to compassion any other but that obdurate king. 
“The miserable king, his queen, children, and ladies were secured. The two 
“ following days were spent in removing the treasure, at which a thousand 
“men laboured, and it amounted to LOO millions of gold. The third day, the 
“army had liberty to plunder, which lasted four days, and was valued 12 
“nillions. Next, the city was burnt, wherein perished by fire and sword 
“above 60,000 souls, besides as many made slaves ; 2000 temples, and 
* 40,000 houses were laid even with the ground. There were in the town 
* 6000 pieces of cannon, 100,000 quintals of pepper, and as much of other 
“apices. The morning that followed this destruction, there appeared on a 
* hill, called Beydoo, 21 gibbets, with a strong guard of horse. Thither was 
“Jed the queen with her children and ladies, in all making 140, and were all 
“ hanged up by the feet. The king and fifty men of great quality were 
“ cast into the sea with stones about their necks. The army seeing this 
“ barbarity mutinied, and the king was in great danger. He leaving peo- 
“ ple to rebuild the ruined city, returned to Pegu with the rest of his army, 
“and among them John Cayero and his 700 Portugueses. Of these four 
“ stayed at Marfavam 

King Tabeng Shwé hti, before his departure for Pegu city, received the 
submission of the governor of Maulamyding, and took the precaution to 
guard the frontier towards Zimmé. At the ancient capital he was con- 
secrated king. He put the fortilications in repair, and with great solemnity 
placed a new hti on the summit of the Shwé mau dau pagoda, and after- 
wards one on that of the Shwé Dagun. He thus proclaimed his sovereignty 
of the ancient Talding kingdom. But he dgtermined to push his conquests 
without delay. As a first step towards asserting his right to the throne of Ava, 
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he collected an army to advance against Prome, where Meng Khaung was tri- 
butary king under the Shan king of Ava, Thohénbw4, whose daughter he 
had married. Tabeng Shwé hti proceeded with his army up the Erawati, 
Bureng Naung being the general in command, He invested Prome by land 
and water, but did not make any assault, as the place was strong find well 
defended with guns, While thus engaged, news arrived that the Shan king 
of Ava was marching down with a large army to the relief of Prome, Half 
of the army was sent to meet this force, It was under Bureng Naung, who 
attacked the Ava force with his accustomed vigour and utterly defeated it. 
A force from Arakan also, brought to assist the besieged, was compelled to 
fiy. The besieging force having sustained heavy loss, was compelled to trust 
to famine for the surrender of the city. The unfortunate king of Prome was 
‘at length forced to surrender, and proceeding to his conqueror’s camp, atten- 
ded by the superior of the Budhist monks, implored merey for himself and 
family. The native histones place this event in the year 904, or June 1542, 
the siege having lasted for seven months. The king and queen, it is stated 
in the Burmese history, were sent as prisoners to Taungu, andeno more men- 
tion is made of them. The Portuguese history states that the siege occurred 
in 1546. This is incorrect, but the events recorded may, no doubt, be relied on. 
The queen of Prome, who was older than her husband, appears to have had 
the direction of affairs in the city. She offered to pay tribute, and hold the 
crown from ‘Tabeng Shwé hti. But “the king insisted that the queen 
“should put herself into his hands with all her treasure ; but she knowing 
“ how pertfidious he was, resolved to defend herself. He gave several fssaults, 
“and by the sword and 4 plaghe that raged in the army, lost 80,000 
“men, among which were 500 Portugueses.”” It is also stated that a mount 
was raised overlooking the town, and being well armed with cannon left no 
place of safety to the besieged. But in a sally, the besieged destroyed the 
mount, and carried off 80 cannons. Tabeng Shwé hti on this occasion was 
wounded, and “in a rage slew 2000 Portugueses that were upon the guard 
as negligent of their duty."’ Probably there is an error here in the number ; 
200 artillery men being more likely intended, The savage treatment of the 
king and queen is very different to what is narrated by the Burmese his- 
torian. “ The queen was publicly whipped and delivered up to the lust of 
* The Portuguese history has caused some confusion regarding the events which 
led to this siege by stating—* Tho king of Brama was alarmed by him of Siam, who 
attempted to recover the kingdom of Tanga, which had been wrested from him.” 
For Siam here must be understood the northern Shan or Shian con federation, now 
led by the king of Ava. This king did claim the allegiance of Téungn, which state 
had formerly beom subject to bis predecessors, It was never claimed by Siam, Tho 
Siamese and Shians both belong to the Thai race, and the early HOrOpeRn writers may 
‘thus occasionally have confased thetwo, In Father Sangermano's work on Burma, the 
Shan people are always called ‘ Sciam’ 
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“the soldiers until she died. Tir one repulse took the 
“and castinto the river. The same~¢ all to the swotd 
“stakes were drove through their bodies. ‘sam surrep?— 

Tabeng Shwé hti appointed one of the tg +) 
tributaty king of Prome, with the title of Thi, 4 
then returned to Hanthawati, where he endeavag ured 
merit to atone for the guilt of bloodshed. He? og wn a pure gold image of 
Budha, arel next built anew palace. But hefywot jot jor long in repose. 
In Ava on the death of Tho-hanbw4, the chet ef of Unbdung named Shiv. 
mhiding-nge had been elected to the throne, Aff. Aetermined to retake Prome. 
He marched dogyn at the head of an army f SirmeAd of the troops of seven Shan 
chiefs. Tabeng Shwé hti quickly came tof the rescue of his tributary. king. 
The Shans once more were defeated 4 eay Prome, and Bureng Ndaung 
followed them up the Erawati, eapburiy g/all the cities as far as Pugan. 
He also appeared before Ava, but apps 
safely attacked, the army 1 returned } 
frontier post™ The king having t 
returned to Pegu, where he arrived 
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itly thinking it too strong to be 
vin, and there he established his 
measures for the safety of his army, 
‘the year 906, or August, 1544. 
In the following year, he was aol Ta eit consecrated, assuming the 
title of King of Kings, which may I be *translated ' ‘Emperor.” The tributary 
kings of Prome, Téungu, and Moat an were present to do homage ; und 
Bureng Naung was formally deela ate Ein-Shé-ineng, or crown prince. 

About this time, the king Se Arakan died, and Tabeng Shwé hti made 
an expedition to that countres , to place his brother on the throne. The 
emperor appears to have failes i to take the capital, but eventually the son 
of the late king, styled Mah iseseeasti on agreeing to present gold and 
silver owers, 7 was confirmel] on the throne, and the emperor then returned to 
Pegu. This expedition O’penrred inthe year 908, or A. D., 1546-47. The 
return of the emperor 8€@%ins to have been hastened by news of a movement, 

which this time ‘was Pally made by the king of Siam. That monarch had 
lately taken poss essiol f of T'avoy, atown which for many years had been a dis- 
puted possession. ety een the two countries. The emperor determined to punish 
this aggression, t ov by seizing the town in question, but by marching on 
the capital of hiseyemy. All the arrangements were as usual entrusted to 
Bureng Néung. 4 the emperor left his capital in the year 9LO (November, 
1548), and proce? i 9 to Muttama (Martaban), where the army had already 

* This exper up the Erawati, called the ‘Queytor’ by the Portuguese historian, 

‘has by him beerom up with the siege of Prome two years earlier. It is snid that the 
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to the n@rthern Shans. In tho native historie’, no reason is given 
: Ave on ‘thes occasion The Portuguese historian then refers to 
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‘rd from that city to Myawati on 
« to the upper course of the Mo-nam, 


assembled. The 
the Thaung-ym Re 
the ‘mother of wateys, 


—_ 
_fiver Yodaya, the then capital of Siam, was 


situated. The anny ovcup ea in succession the fortified cities of Kamanbaik, 
Thauk-katé, and ‘Pi-ha-l} yuk, and then moved down by land and @ater to 


the capital. But from\the ! ‘trength of the wall, the deep and broad moat, the 
numerous water courses) and@ the ships moored and armed with gans manned 
by foreigners, the city wits de emed to be too strong for an assault, and the 

Bureng Naung, determined to retire. In 
‘§ Camambee’ of the Portuguese) and the other 
vere attacked by the Siamese, but entirely 
ner a son-in-law df the king’s. According 


emperor, with the advi o 
retreating towards Kamant\aik 
places they had captured, they 


defeated them, and even toc! Yris! as 
to the Burmese history. the kimg o Siam then entered into negociations and 
9 > . : 


je@ased, to pay tribute. This was agreed to 
lines army then retired. The king returned 
































promised, if his son-in-law were 
by Tabeng Shwé hti, and the inva 
to his capital in April, 1549, 

The Portuguese history gives %we 
the first volame, in which it is (wrorngl 
of Siam by Tabeng Shwe hti, and stats } : 
nied the army, were only 180 men under James Soarez; and another more 
detailed account in the third volume, in wf ich the Portuguese foree is stated 
to have been one thousand. Both account@> give the Susi 1649 as the date 
of the expedition, and the Burmese tustory + ates that ub lasted from Novem- 
ber 1548 to April, 1549. In the Burmese andQlalaing histories, not a Nord is 
said as to the leader of the Portuguese, Jag’ Soarez de Melo, though 
they speak generally of foreigners. But there is mm doubt that the guns, which 
were worked by the Portuguese, were regarded with great importance by 
the emperor. The Portuguese history after relays that an illegitimate 
son ‘of a murdered king of Siam had succeeded Yo the throne, continues 
“The king of Brama, or Pegu, for itis the Me, secing the affairs 
“of Siam in confusion, resolved to conquer that \kinygeem. He raised an 
“army of 800,000 men, among which mere L000 Partuygtesss, 40,000 horse, 
0,000 musqueteers, 20,000 elephants, LOOO cannon drawn by as many 
FES d 1000 waggons of amn&unition drawn by 

yoke of oxen and Abadas, an eg atl phere 

“buffaloes. ‘The Portugueses were commanded by Jameg odtez ce Alalo, 
“ealled the Gallego, who came to India in the year iim : pe rae 
“pyrating about Mozambique ; in 1547 » was at the 0 mn acea 5 
“and in 1549, being in the service of this king, was wortgymur fs 1ons +. 
« jewels and other things of value, had a pension of 200,00 se ae 
“and the title of the king’s brother, was supream govel sso 
“dominions, and general of his army." ‘The king marchec hagemns| 

* The position of Soarez is here perhaps ox ted; but that he helda 


accounts of this expedation; one in 
represented as the second invasion 
hat the Portuguese who accompa- 
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“ prodigious multitude, and after one repulse took the fort of Tapuram, 
“defended by 2000 Siamites, putting all to the sword with the loss of 

-“ 3,000 men. By the way the city of TPuvopisam surrendered, and he sat down 
“before Odiaa, the capital of Siam, which seemed to make no account of 
“that reat power. James Soarez, who commanded in chief, surprized hereat, 
“gave an assault and lost 10,000 men. Another attempt was made with 
“elephants, but with no better success. * * * ® « Five months 
“being spent with the loss of 150.000 men, news was brought that 
“ Xemindoo, a man of great parts had rebelled at Pegu and killed 15,000 
“men that opposed him, As soon as this was known in the eaimp, 120,000 
“ Pegues desertgd, in hatred to that foreign king that oppressed, and to the 
“insolence of James Soafez who commanded them.” 

It appears that there were some Portuguese in the city under the 
eee command of James Pereyra, who served the guns, and probably caused the 
failure of the attack. Certain differences are apparent in the accounts of 
the native historians and of the Portuguese, as to the causes which led to 
the retreat of*the Burmese army.” The former attribute it to the prudence 
of the king on seeing the great difficulties before him; and omit to mention 
the failure of an assault. The insurrection of Xemindoo in Pegu at this 
time also is not mentioned. But it broke out, according both to the Burmese 
and Talaing histories, immediately after the return of the army, and possibly 
the presence of the discontented alding soldiers was deemed a favourable 
opportunity. Before the insurrection, the Burmese history relates that king 
Tabong Shwé hti had become utterly incapable from constant drankenness, 
the hquor being supplied by a nephew of James Soarez, a youth te whom 
the emperor had taken a liking, and who was his constant companion.* At 
length, Bureng Naung banished this young man from the country, and then 
took the whole power into his own hands, His father, who was the tributary 
king of 'Taungu, had died in the previous year, and one of his brothers or 
kinsmen had been appointed with the title of Meng Khaung. Bureng Naung 
was the virtual ruler of the empire, and the acknowledged successor of the 
emperor, to whom he appears to have been a faithful officer. 

It was in the month Pyatho, 911 (December, 1540), according to the 
Burmese history, that the insurrection of Thamin-htau, or Thaminhtau ra ma, 
broke out. He is called by the Portuguese * Xemindoo.’ He is represented 
in the Talding history as being a son of Binya Ran, the last king but one of 
the dynasty of Wararu, by an inferior woman of the palace. He had been 
post is apparent from the Burmese history, in which subsequently his name occurs as 
Pits-ten-rit, with the affix “ Meng,” or Lord, His miserable end will be seen hereafter. _ 

* Ina reyal order, issued not very long ago, degrading an officer of high rank, 
this historical incident was referred to, as illustrating the evil effects of drinking 
intoxicating liquor, and the danger of familiar association with foreiguors. 
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a Rahan, but threw off his monastic habit and beeame a layman, He then 
took the name of Thaminhtau, and began to collect followers in the delta of 
the Erawati, where the Mun race was most numerous, and where a rebel 
force could most easily avoid attack. He was at first very successful, 
having tuken Dala and even Syriam; he then marched boldly to® attack 
Makau, a fort only sixteen miles south of the capital. Here he was 
attacked by troops sent from Hanthawati, and was defeated. He retreated 
toSyriam, where Bureng Naung routed his followers. He fled weatward, and 
Bureng Naung followed him up, and fixed his head quarters at Dala, from 
whence he sent out parties in all directions to hunt down the fugitives. 
During this confusion, the emperor was under the care of the governor of 
Tsit-taung, who had the title of Thamin-tsay dwut."or Thamindurit. He is 
called by the Portuguese historian ‘ Xemin of Zatan.’ This young man also 
was a scion of the Shan royal family of Pegu. He had been educated at 
the same kyoung as ‘Thaminhtau, and was strongly recommended to the 
emperor by the Phungyi, or abbot, of the monastery. He was soon taken 
into favour, and was entirely trusted by Bureng Naung. Hisetwo younger 
brothers had appointments in the palace, one being commander of the 
emperor's bodyguard. The emperor had gone for change to a temporary 
palace at Pantarau, when a report was brought, no doubt to draw him away 
to a remote place, that a white elephant had been seen east of the Tsit-taung 
River, near the ancient city of Katha, To capture a white elephant at this 
juncture would have a good effect on the whole people, and the emperor was 
easily inveigled into the jungle at the foot of the mountains. There*he was 
murdered by one of the brothers of Thamindwut, in May, 1550. ‘The latter 
at once proclaimed himself king at Tsit-taung, and soon after took possession 
of Hanthawati, where he was consecrated according to ancient custom. 
'Tabeng Shwé hti had reigned ten years in Taungu, his native kingdom, 
and ten years as emperor in Hanthawati. The Talaing history records 
that he made great gifts to the national pagodas of Shwé-maudan and 
Shwé Dagun; and that he constructed a road between Pegu and ‘Taungu, 
with wells, zayats, and gardens for the use of travellers. This road, which 
‘was well raised above the level of ordinary floods, still exists. He built a 
pagoda at Taungu, which was completed only the year before his death, as 
has been proved from an inscription on a silver scroll, discovered at that city 
a few years ago. The pagoda was built for the benefit, by means of the 


aoe - merit acquired by building it, of himself and family, and in memory of his 


father. He was only thirty-six years of age when he died. 


Bureng Naung was at Dala when these events occurred, and. finding 


a “the strength of the country against him, determined to march to Tiungn. 
On the way he was joined by his wife who managed to escape from the 
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would not open the gates to him. But all the best officers, Burma, Talaing, 
and Shan, had great confidence in him, and gathered to his camp. A force 
sufficient to blockade the city was thus collected. In Pegu, the struggle 
went on between the two Talaing chiefs, Thaminhtau and Thamindwut, 
The lafter, in possession of the capital, exercised his authority with such 
cruelty, that the nobles called in his rival, who advanced with an army 
collected principally at Muttama. A battle was fought near the city in 
which Thaminhtau was victorious. Thamindwut was taken prisoner and 
beheaded. He had reigned for three months and a half. These events are 
thus recorded in the Portuguese history: “Xemindoo (Thaminhtau) 
“rebelled agajnst the king of Pegu (‘Tabeng Shwé hti), and sent James 
“ Soarez to suppress hii. He followed him to the city of Cevadi, and he 
“slipping by, got into Pegu,® because the city sided with him. The queen 


seemed to the castle+ where she was defended by twenty Portugueses till the 


“king came and put the rebels to fMight.~— The army entered the city and 
“ put to the sword not only men, women, and children, but even the beasts ; 
“nothing es@ped, but what was within the liberty of James Soarez his house, 
“which the king had ordered should be exempted.§ Above twelve thousand 
“ saved themselves therein. ‘The plunder was unaccountable. James Soarez 
“alone got above three millions. At his intercession, the king pardoned a 
“ Portuguese who had furnished Xemindvoo which ammunition. Though the 
“king escaped the hands of Xemindoo, he could not the villainy of Ximi-de- 
“ Zatan (Ximi is equivalent to a Duke, and he really is one of Satan’s crea- 
“ting), who murdered him in the delightfal city of Zatan.|| The traytor was 
“immediately proclaimed king, and falling among the murdered Prince's 
“men, killed three of those that belonged to James Soarez, who fled to the 
“city Ova, and afterwards at Pegu was reconciled to this new king, till 
“ Xemindoo, who fled before, came on again with a powerful army. Ximt 
“commanded James Soarez and his Portugueses to march with him against 


* The Portuguese historian here confuses Thaminhtan (Xemindoo) with Thamin- 
dwut (Ximindezaton). The firat did not enter the city of Pegu until he had conquered 
the last; whereas Thamindwut entered the capital in little more than a month after 
the murder of the Emperor. Cevadi is Sarawadi, = Tharawati, 

+ This may be cither the queen of Tabeng Shwé htt or of Bureng. The latter as 
we have seen soon after joined her husband. 

t This can only refer to Bureng Naung on his march to Taungn, when, though he 
was not attacked, he did not venturo to enter Pegu city. 

5 This sontence can only refer to tho taking of tho city by Thamindwut, when 
his army would be sure to plander the city, The Portuguese historinn has been 
puzaled by the numerous “,kings,” who in a short time enjoyed that litle among the 

|} abeng Shwé hti was murdered somo distance from the city, but within the 


territory pertaining to Tsit-tdung (= Zotan). 
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“the enemy ; but before he came thither, the punishment of his great inso- 
“lence reached him, as we shall see hereafter. Zatan was taken and beheaded 
“by Xemindoo, who gave out it was for the killing of Soarez, as if the 
“murder of the king had not been a more justifiable motive. Thus the 
“ first rebel possessed himself of the crown till Mandaragri,* the lat@ king’s 
‘brother-in-law, claimed it in right of his wife, and coming toa battle, 
“cuve him such a total defeat, that Nemindoo fled to the mountains where 
“he married a poor fellow’s daughter. He discovered himself to her, and she 
“ revealed it to her father, at such time as great rewards were proposed to 
“such as should discover him. ‘he father-in-law delivered him up to the 
“king who eut off his head.” 

In a subsequent part of the history, this story is again told, but with 
some variations, and the battle between Xemindoo and the king (Bureng 
Naung) is erroneously represented as having occurred before Xemin de Zatén 
became king, thus antedating the event by more than a twelvemonth.t 
The account is extracted, as it relates the fate of Soarez in the city of Pegu, 
after he became “reconciled” to the usurper. ‘ Xemindooewas of the 
“ancient blood royal of Pegu, a great preacher and esteemed a saint. He 
“ made a sermon so efficacious against the tyranny of princes and oppression 
“ of that kingdom, that he was taken out of the pulpit and proclaimed king, 
“ whereupon he slew 5,000 Bramas in the palace, seizing all the treasure, and 
“in a few days all the strongholds in the kingdom submitted to him. The 
“armies of the two kings met within two leagues of the city of Pegu. That 
“of Brama consisted of 350,000 men, Xemindoo'’s of GOO,000, Of the Tatter 
* about 300,000 were slain, and 60,000 of the former, The victorious king 
“ entered Pegu, and contrary to agreement slew many, and seized great trea- 
“sures, Meanwhile the city Martavam declares for Xemindoo, killing 2,000 
“Pramas. Xeminof Zatan did the same in the city ofthat name. The king 

“ marched towards him, but he contrived to have him murdered by the way.] 
“This was theend of that tyrant. Xemin was proclaimed king by his party, 
“ and in nine days gathered 30,000 men, Chaumigrem,§ brother to the dead 
4 “king plundered the city and palace, and fled to Taéungu, where he was born. 
“ Xemin de Zatan became so odious by his ill-gov ronment, that in four months 
“many of his subjects fled, and some joined with Xemindoo, who made an 
“army of GO,000 men, Let us leave him awhile ‘to relate the end of James 
* Mongta-ragyi, = Bureng Nanng, 
+ Thaminhtan was defeated at Makau, sixteen miles from Pogu, before the other 
rebel had murdered the king, But that is evidently not the battle alluded to. 
t As hus already been soen, this entirely mete the circumstances under 
= which Tabeng Shwe htf was mardered, 
g. § Chaumigrem is another name for Bureng Na&ung, but is “here probably meant 
_ for his half brother Thihatha, who mi the capital when the | king was Seardered, aud 
- retired two Tauugu. ~ 
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ae Scarves de Melo, after the wonderful rise already mentioned, James Soarez 
“ passing by a rich merchant's house on the day after his daughter's wedding 
“and seeing the great beauty of the bride, attempted to carry her away by 
“force, killing the bridegroom and others who came to her rescue. Mean- 
“while*the bride strangled herself. The father expecting no justice while 
“that king reigned, shut himself up, and never stirred abroad, till Xemin de 
“Zatan coming to the crown, he so lamented his wrong about the town, 
“that aboye 50,000 of the people gathered about him, erving out for justice. 
“The new king fearing some worse consequence, caused Soarez to be appre- 
“hended and delivered up to that rabble. This was accordingly performed, 
“and the multitude stoning him, he was in a minute buried under a heap 
“of rubbish. No sooner was that done, but they took the body from under 
“that pile, and tearing it in pieces, delivered it to the boys to drag about 
“the streets, they giving them alms for so doing. His house was plundered, 
“and the treasure found being much Jess than what was expected, it was 
“believed he had buried the rest. The new king, Xemin de Zatan, sdon 
“followed James Soarez, for his subjects no longer able to bear his cruelty 
“and avarice, fled in great numbers to Xemindoo, who was now master o 
“some considerable towns. He marched to the city of Pegu with 200,000 me 
““and 5,000 elephants. Zatan met him with 800,000, and the fight w 
“leng doubtful, till Gonsalo Neto, who with 80 Portugueses followe 
*“Xemindoo, killed Zatan with a musket shot, which opened the way fo 
* Xemindoo into the city, where he was crowned on the 3rd February, 155¢ 
“Gon8alo Neto received 10,000 crowns for that fortunate shot, and hid” 
“companions 5000," . X 
It may be well here to explain how the Portuguese historian has failed 

to recognise Bureng Naung when mentioned under other names or titles. 
He probably drew information from letters and reports sent by many 
different officers through a long series of years to the Viceroy at Goa, and 
these were not used for the history until about a century later. Bureng 
Naung was for ten years the general of the armies of Tabeng Shwé hti, 
and afterwards his successor, When he became. emperor, he assumed 
different titles at different periods, and the writers of reports regarding 
him probably used these different titles, so that it would not be possible 
without some key to understand that they all referred to the same person. 
The term Bureng Naung is rendered ‘ Branginoco’ by the Portuguese, and 
in some accounts his actions, under this title as general, are attributed to — 
him. as king. Mandaragi is a common title for a king, used In conversation. 
The term ‘Chaumigrem’ is for Tsheng-phyu-mya sheng, = Lord of many 
white clephants, one of “the later titles assumed by Bureng Naung. The 
ter ‘u'in Chaumigrem, is a misprint for ‘ n.’ 
fn ‘ant er part of the Portuguese history, as we have seen, it was 
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stated that “ Zatan was taken and beheaded.” Yet the fortunate shot of 
Gonsulo Neto is told very circumstantially and can searcely be an invention 
Perhaps the wound intheted led to his capture. 

Thaminhtau was now declared king, and was consecrated after the 
ancient custom in the capital. He is heneeforth called in the Walaing 
history ‘ Dzag-ga-li Meng.” The Talaing historian dwells fondly on the 
details of the consecration, which was the last received by a native sovereign 
in Peon. . 

While these events were passing in Pegu, Bureng Naung had forced 
the city of Taungu to surrender. He forgave his half-brother 'Thihathu, 
who had refused to acknowledge him, and had taken the, title of Meng 
Khéung. Bureng Naung then caused himself to be consecrated king, as 
successor to his father who had been tributary king of ‘Taungu under the 
late emperor. He next determined to possess himself of Prome, where 
another of his brothers had, under Tabeng Shwé hti, been tributary king, 
but of which a noble, styled Thadothu, had possessed himself, He marched 
neross the hills, and after some delay Prome was surrendered eby treachery, 
and Thadothu was put to death. His brother Thado Dhamma Radza was 
then reinstated as tributary king. It was now the year 913 (A. D., 1551), 
and Bureng Naung had possession of Taungu, Prome, and the country of 
the Erawati as far north os Pugan. « In Ava, a struggle for supremacy was 
still zoing on among the Shan chiefs, and Bureng Naung deemed the time 
propitious for asserting his claim to that kingdom as the successor of 
Tabeng Shwé hti. But hearing of attacks from the Pegu side on his terri- 
tory, he considered it prudent first to settle affairs there, and concentrated 
his forces for that purpose at Prome and Tiiungu. Just then Mobyé Meng, 
king of Ava, being conquered by Tsithu-kyau-hteng, had fled and taken 
refuge in Prome. Bureng Naung determined to invade Pegu from Taungu, 
and marched to that city, taking Mobyé Meng with him. He set out on 
his expedition m April, 1551. His army consisted of 110,000 men, 400 
fighting elephants, and 5000 horses. 

In Pegu Thamin htau, according to the Taliing history, had entered the ‘ 
capital in August, 1550. Having placed his own adherents in the several 
districts of the delta, he, in November, marched against tlie governors of 
Martaban and Maulmain, who had refused to submit. Having subdued 
both without difficulty, he returned to Hanthdwati. He received an em- 
bassy from the king of Arakan, and did everything possible to make 
himself popular, and above all, to acquire religious merit by gifts to the 
pagodas and monasteries. But hearing of the surrender of Prome to 
Bureng Naung, fie knew he would soon have to fight for his kingdom ; and 
it was not long after, that news was brought that Bureng Naung himself was 
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marching down by land from Taungu, and that a force under the king of 
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Prome was coming by water. He determined not to await attack in the 
city. The army took post at Muanu to await the Burmese enemy, and the 
battle took place close to the capital. A portion of the city was set on fire 
during the engagement by a force detached for that purpose by Bureng 
Naung, fo order to alarm the enemy. Thaminhtau fought with courage, but 
his army was defeated, and he was obliged to leave his.clephant, and mount 
ahorse to fly from the field. He fled to Dala. Bureng Naung entered 
the city onéhe following morning. The battle was fought in the latter end 
of April, 1551. There probably were Portuguese on both sides in this 
battle, but no detailed account of it is to be found in the Portuguese 
history. he clparest reference thereto is in the following passage—* Chau- 
“migrem who, the year before, retired to (from) Pegu, hearing afterwards 
“that Xemindoo was unprovided, marched against him, and obtaining 
“the victory, brought that crown again under the subjection of the Bra- 
“maes, Xemindoo, taken some time after, was publicly beheaded.” And 
again we read in another volume—* The first rebel possessed himself of the 
“crown, till Mandaragi, the late king’s brother-in-law, claimed it in right 
“of his wife, and coming to a battle, gave him such a total defeat that 
* Xemindoo fled.” » ; 

Most of the Talding nobles submitted to the conqueror. On the 
third day after the battle, Bureng Naung started in pursuit of Thaminhtau, 
who was striving to rally his followers in the forests of the delta. Being at 
last compelled to fly, he once more assumed the dress of a Phungyi, or 
Budhis® monk, and took refuge in the district of Bassein. From thence 
he found means to fly with a few followers by boat to Muttama, 

Bureng Naung remained at Bassein until August, 1551, settling the 

e affairs of that part of the country, and then returned to Pegu city. His 
first care was to repair the holy buildings injured during the war, and he 
built a Dzé-di over the remains of Tabeng Shwé-hti. Not long after, the 
unfortunate Thaminhtau, having been betrayed, was brought in. Bureng 
Naung offered him his life, if he would make obeisance ; but this, the Talaing 
history states, he refused to do, and he died of a wousgl he had already re- 
ceived, 'The Portuguese account says that he was beheaded ; and the Burmese 
historian merely"observes, “ An evil-minded man, had an evil death. "i 

Muttama having now been occupied, another of Bureng Naung’s 
brothers was made tributary king with the title of Meng-re-tsi-thu. Bureng 
Naung assumed the title of King of Kings or Emperor ; and his eldest son 
was declared Maha Upaé Radzd, or Crown-prinee. The emperor ruled over 
a wide extent of country, and prepared to assert his claim to the throne 
of Ava; for as the success6r of Tabeng Shwé hti he assumed “the title of king 
of the Burma race, though neither of them had reigned in the country of 
Burma ‘proper, An army was sent up the Erawati in July, 1553, under the 
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command of the Crown-prince. Either this was intended only as a recon- 
noitring expedition, or the strength of the king of Ava, 'T'si-thi kyau hteng, 
had been miscalculated. he Crown-prince advanced no further than Pugan, 
and was then recalled. ~ 
During this year great exertion had been made to build th® palace, 
which was completed in November, when a grand festival was held. ‘The 
emperor was then, as stated in the Talaing history, consecrated according 
to the ancient ceremonies. Numbers of boats were being builtein all parts 
of Pegu, and provisions were collected along the Erawati as far as Pugan, 
with a view to an advance to Ava. In July 1554, the son and the nephew 
of the king of Arakan arrived. The latter was married, to one of the 
emperor's daughters, and the former to a daughter of the king of Muttama, 
In November, the army of invasion set forth, The Crown-prince was lett 
at the capital as his father’s representative. The army im two main 
columns, one of which accompanying the flotilla, proceeded up the Erawata 
route, The other with which was the emperor, marched from the capital 
to Tiungu. From that city, the emperor led a corps across the hills to 
Taung-dwen-gyi, and_on to Pugdn, where they joined the water column. 
The remainder marching from Taungu under the emperor's brothers, 
Meng Khaung, king of Téungu, and Meng rai kyau hteng, entrenched 
themselves to the south of the ancient capital Panya, to await intelligence 
from the emperor. The main army by means of the flotilla crossed the 
Eriwati to the western bank, probably because provisions were more 
plentiful there than on the other. The march was continued aléng the 
right bank, and up the Khyendwen to Amyen, where that river was crossed. 
The army then marched to Tsagaing, situated on the Erawati opposite to 
Ava. ‘The emperor's first care was to communicate with his brothers 
who were entrenched near Panyé. Arrangements for an attack on the 
city having been made, the two brothers issued from their entrenched 
position, but were at once attached by Tsithu-kyau-hteng, the king of 
Ava. He was, however, defeated and forced to retire into the city. The 
emperor's army nowéerossed the river, and a combined attack was made. 
P Ava was taken in March 1555, and the king, the last of -the Shan 
. dynasty, was made prisoner. Ho was well-treated and senf to Pegu. But 
| two sons of the last native king of Pegu who were found here, were put 


‘ate : wr 


* to deaths The emperor's brother Meng-rai-kyau-hteng was made tributary 

king of Ava, with the title of Tha-do-meng-tsau. The emperordelighted 
‘to continue Hanthawati as the capital of his empire, but determined to = 
remain at Ava until the northern Shans were subdued. | f | 
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foreigners dressed in uniforms and armed with muskets, whose position was 
in front, flanks and rear of the emperor's elephant. In the following 
passage, however, the Portuguese historian no doubt alludes generally to the 
conquests of Bureng Naung, including the campaign of Ava. The “ kingdom 
“of Pegu, before not very considerable, was raised to be one ofthe greatest 
“empires in Asia, by the king of Uva and Brama, assisted by 1,000 Portu- _ 
“gueses under the command of Antony Ferreyra de Braganca, who served 
“him as hi# natural prince.” 

Columns were despatched into the country north of Ava, and the 
emperor himself proceeded to Myé-du on the Md River. But the rainy 
season being atehand, and the troops worn out with fatigue, it was deemed 
expedient not to advance further at thie time. A garrison was placed there, 
and the emperor himself returned to Ava, and thence to Pegu, where he 
arrived in June, 1555. The new king of Ava remained in his capital. 

The emperor had before determined to build a fortified post at or 
near the ground where he had defeated Thaminhtau, and it was completed 
in this year. ‘This is referred to by the Portuguese historian in the following 
words: “ The king, not thoroughly satisfied with the people of Pegu, built, 
not far from it, another great and strong city." The emperor was careful 
to observe what was required of him as a good Budhist. Additional gold 
was placed upon his father’s pagoda at Taungu, offerings were sent to the 
holy tooth relic in Ceylon, communication having been opened with 
Dhammapala, the king of that island. A scandalous custom which had 
hitherto prevailed, of annual sacrifices of animals to the Nats of the Mountain 
Pup-pa, which had existed from the time of the kings of Pugin, was 
suppressed as contrary to religion. In the Burmese history, it is stated that 
many thousands of people used to assemble annually to sacrifice bullocks, 
buffaloes, pigs, and other animals on this occasion.* 

About this time the T'saubwa& of Unbaung having died, a dispute 
occurred among the relations as to the succession, The member of the 
family who succeeded was then attacked by the Tsaubwa of Moné, and he 
appealed to the emperor for assistance. ‘The emperof deemed this an excel- 
lent opportunity for subduing the whole of the Shan country, and cdeter- 
mined first to proceed against those in the north. <A large army under the 
king of Taungu was assembled on that frontier to watch the southern Shans ; 
while the emperor himself proceeded with his whole court to Ava, where a 
large army was also assembled, He arrived there early in 1557, and soon 
after proceeded up the Erawati to Tsampanago, where his army was assem- 
bled. He then marched to Momeit, tho Tsaubwa of which state had joined 
the enemy, while the king of Ava and other commanders procee ded against 
- ae Similar customs still exist in some remote parts of the country, though utterly 
contrary to Budhism, , 
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Unbaung. The whole of the country east of the Erawati was subdued and 
annexed to the kingdom of Ava. As many heretical customs existed among 
the Shans, the observance of these was prohibited. On the death ofa 
Tsaubwa, it had been the practice at his funeral to sacrifice his riding ele- 
phant, his horse, and his favourite slaves, and bury them in one grave with 
him. This was in future strictly prohibited. Pagodas for worship were 
erected ; kyoungs were built, and orthodox monks placed in them, in order 
that religious duties might be exemplified and observed. Weights and 
measures were introduced in accordance with those existing in Hanthawati, 
and officers of justice appointed. Thus did the emperor provide for the tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare of the people, The emperor than determined to 
march against Modyin and Mogdung, which had formerly been subject to 
China.* For this purpose, he crossed to the west bank of the Erawati, and after 
an arduous march north subdued both those states. The Mogaung Tsaubwa 
swore fealty, and the Monyin Tsaubwa was taken as a hostage, his son-in-law 
being appointed chief. The same reforms were introduced into these states, 
which had been enforced in Unbaung and Momeit. The emperor had 
now subdued the country as far north as the Patkoi range of hills, which 
separates Burma from Asim. He returned to Ava, and from thence proceed- . 
-ed to Pegu, which he reached in August, 1557. 

But already another disturbance had arisen among the restless Shan _ 
chiefs. The Moné Tsaubwa had attacked the chief of Thi-ba. The emper- 
or determined to punish both. In November, he marched to Taungu and 

across the mountains towards Moné. Many Tsaubwas had united their 
forces, but were defeated. The emperor pardoned the Moné chief on ac- 
count of his youth; but in this and the adjoining states the reformed 
worship was introduced. These states received the name of Kambaudza, or 
this ancient name was now revived. | 
{he emperor now held a council as to future proceedings. It was 
agreed that, as all the northern Shan states west of the Than-hyin river, except 
Thinni, had been subdued, nothing should at present be attempted in that 
direction. Thinni wa¥ still subject to China, and should not be interfered 
with. But it was determined to march against the Ywun Shans of 
Zimmé, after which it would be easy to oceupy the country of the Gun or 
ie Gyun, Ky4ing-run and Kyaing-tun, with other neighbourmg states bearing 
 eollectively the classic names of Mahanagora and Khemiwara. The army 
was at once pnt in motion from Moné, and made twenty-four marches to 
































Cr _ # The northern Shan states in the valley of the Erdwati had, no doubt, been 
tributary to China, In the sixteenth century, the Ming dynasty had become weak, and _ 
> | the Manchoce hed begun toassall the empire. It wae theue cingunis=sns os, probably,” 
© which determined Bureng Néung to attack these out-lying districts of the Chincso 
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the Hta-tseng-tsheik on the Than-lwin, where that river was crossed. 
From thenee twenty-one marches brought the invader to Zimmé. The 
king of that country had determined to defend himself in his capital, which 
was well provided with jinjals. ‘The emperor, however, had so large a force 
with superior artillery, that he surrounded the city and compelled a surren- 
der. The king swore fealty, the emperor asking him if eventhe great ruler 
of China could help him. He agreed to pay an annual tribute of elephants, 
horses, silk, and other natural products of his country. Many artificers 
with their families were carried away to Hanthawati. No religious reforms 
were considered necessary. An army of occupation, numbering fifty thou- 
sand men, was eft in Zimmé, and was placed on the frontiers of Siam and 
Leng-dzeng. The emperor then set out on his return to Ava. Deing sus- 
picious of the conduct of the Tsaubwas of Mong, Ngyaun-ywe, and other 
states, they and their families were detained as prisoners. The Tsaubwa 
of Thinni appeared with presents, but was not required to make his 
submission, The emperor arrived at Ava, in August, 1558. There he re- 
mained settling the country and repairing the religious buildings. All the 
Tsaubwas in the hills east of Bamau appeared and did homage.. While thus 
engaged, news was brought that the king of Leng-dzeng* was assembling a 
force, to attack the Burmese army in Zimmeé. The king of Ava was at once 
“ent with reinforcements, and he forced the king of Leng-dzeng to retreat. 
Some cities nearer to the Me-kong River were now occupied, and the king of 
Ava was then recalled. The emperor returned to Pegu in May, 15592 

e had before commenced the foundation of a pagoda, and the work was_ 
now pushed on, Numbers of supposed holy relics were placed in the 
relic chamber, with golden images of the family of Budha and his disciples, 
and of the royal family. The religious zeal of the emperor did not stop 
here. He was shocked at the number of animals put to death by the Muham- 
madans at the capital and other cities. Those people seemed actually to 
rejoice in taking the life of a goat or a fowl. The emperor desired to put 
an end to such sinful deeds. He built a magnificent Tatshaung, or place of 
assembly, and ordered the foreign people to attend? The true religion was 
then preached by the royal teacher, and numbers of the foreigners embraced 
the doctrine of the three treasures.t . 


* Leng-dzeng is tho Burmese name for the ancient Laos kingdom, east of the 
Mekong, or river of Cambodia, of which either Muang Luang Phaban, or Vien Chan, 
ealled also Lantchiang, was tho capital. It is now sulject to Siam, See Captain 

‘MeLeod’s Journal, p. 89, and Travels by Louis de Carné, p. 125. 
+ ‘There are in Pegu a number of families who are Budhiste and im no way dis- 
tinguishable from the peop® of the country, bat who state that they are of foreign 
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They bury their dead and erect tombs over them; and they abstain from 
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i, . In other res; sts, I am not aware that they have any peculiar customs. 


It is probable they are descendants of those converted by Bureng Naang, whose 
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The empire enjoyed rest for nearly three years. The chief of Kathe 
(Manipur) indeed made an encroachment on the territory of the Kale 
Tsaubwa, but this was soon settled. About the middle of the year D24 
(A. D. 1562), a more serious attack occurred. The Tsaubwa of Mo-mit 
reported that some of his frontier villages had been attacked by the TSaubwas 
from Ho-tha, Tsinda, and other states eastward of Bamau. he emperor 
called a council, and observed he had no doubt but that these Tsaubwis 
depended on the assistance of the emperor of China, but, asebefore the 
destruction of Pugin, all that country was a part of the territory of that 
kingdom, he should punish this aggression. He sent an army under the 
three tributary kings of Ava, Prome, and Téiungu, and his gon, the crown- 
prince. The Tsanbwas then all appeared at Bamiu and swore fealty te the 
emperor. The religious reforms were introduced; pagodas and kyoungs 
were built, and orthodox phimgyis sent, in order that the four monthly 
worship days and other religious duties might be carefully observed. Times 
of payment for the royal revenue were fixed, and once in three years the 
Tsaubwas themselves were to come to the royal feet. Later*in the same 
year, it was discovered that the Tsaubwa of ‘Tanenthari had been sending 
presents to the king of Siam, and a small force was sent to supersede 
the Tsaubwa. But the commander was wounded and the expedition was 
a failure. 

The emperor still had his designs against both Siam and Leng-dzeng, 
but was willing to forego them if the king of Siam would be reasonable, 

_In open court he observed that in the time of the younger brother, tso he 
now designated Tabeng-Shwé-hti), Siam was a tributary country ; that he 
neither wished for war, nor did he wish to worry his officers and the army ; 
but the king of Siam had four white elephants and ought to present one. 
This appeared to his ministers and courtiers only reasonable. Messengers 
were, therefore, sent and the king of Siam was reminded that, in ancient 
times, his ancestor had presented a white elephant to Wareru, the king of 
Pegu, to whose rights the emperor had succeeded. The reply of the king 
of Siam, veiled in ambiguous terms, was interpreted as a refusal, and the 
emperor determined to march on the capital of his enemy. According to the 
Burmese history, the army consisted of four great corps, each under one of 
the three northern tributary kings and the crown-prince. Each corps con- 
sisted of 140,000 men, 400 fighting elephants, and 5,000 horses. The 
emperor's own guards under his immediate command consisted of 40,000 : 
. men, 400 fighting elephants, and 4,000 horses.* The army was composed =e 
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of men from all parts of the empire, Pegu, Burma, and the most distant Shan 
states. The plan of the campaign was for the several corps to march on 
Zimmé, those starting from Pegu getting asfar to the ‘north as possible, 
and none proceeding from Muttama by the route eastward, which was the 
route followed by Tabeng Shwé hti in 1548. From Zimmé it was intended 
that the river should be used to convey stores for the army down to Yodaya, 
the capital of Siam, 

The main army left Hanthawati in November, 1563, and marching up 
the valley of the Paung-laung River as far as Taungu, passed the eastern 
mountain range at various points. The several corps were assembled at 
Zimmeé or the neighbourhood, but the king of that country had refused to 
join-the expedition and absented himself. All the places of strength in the 
territory of Zimmé had to be besieged, though some surrendered on being 
summoned, The invader thus occupied Théuka-t6é, Pithalauk, and other 
cities, and Au-ga-dhamm4 Raédz4, a son-in-law of the king of Siam, was 
taken prisoner. Negociations were now opened with the king of Siam, but 
he refused te come to terms. The invader gradually approached the capital 
Yodaya, and invested it on all sides. But it was necessary first to get posses- 
sion of three ships mounted by Portuguese, which were moored in the river 
for the defence of the city, and were supported by batteries on shore. With 
great difficulty and loss these batteries were stormed, and the ships 
surrendered. The foreigners, it is said, were taken into the emperor's service. 
The king of Siam, disheartened at the loes sustained, now consented to appear 
before’ the conqueror, and though he was not required to do homage as a 
subject, he was dethroned, and his kingdom reduced to a tributary state. 
The king and his queens were carried off as prisoners and hostages, together 
with his younger son, styled Bra-ra-ma-thwun. The elder son, styled Bra- 
ma-hin, was made tributary king of Siam ; the king’s son-in-law and other 
members of the royal family were appointed governors at Pithalauk, 
Thauk-katé and other cities. These arrangements were made in March, 
1564, and the emperor, after making all arrangements at Yodaya, set out 
with his prisoners for Pegu, where he arrived during the following June, 
He brought away three white elephants and numerous artilicers. 

The Portuguese historian, in the 3rd volume of Ins work, records these 
events in the following words, in which some errors will be observed : 
“For the conquest of Siam he led a greater force, possessed himself of the 
“kingdom, and took the king and his two sons, called by reason of their 


~\ 


Bureng Naung, as wellas that during tho reign of Tabeng Shwé htf, when he was 
eneral. The following passage in tho third volume appears to refer to the invasion 
“now related : “The war began again between Chaumigrem, king of Poga, and 
Ot m of Siam. The army of Pegu consisted of 100,000 men, among whom were 
“many Portuguese, and 17,000 elephants. All this army came to ruin.” 
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“ different colour, one the black, the other the white. He was content to 
“leave that king ip possession of the crown as his vassal, having himself 
“been till then Ifis subject,* carrying away his two sons as hostages, 
“ Branginoco returning victorious to Pegu, entered the cityein triumph, 
“many waggons going before loaded with idols and inestimable boofy. He 
“came at last in a chariot with the conquered queens, loaded with jewels, at 
“ his feet, and drawn by the captive princes and lords. Before him marched 
“two thousand elephants richly adorned, and after him hise victorious 
* troops.” : 

The emperor, notwithstanding this victory, was dissatisfied that nothing 
had been done to punish the king of Zimmé for his defegtion. He had 
retreated eastward, and was sheltered by the king of Leng-dzeng. Another 
large army was collected, and among the imperial gpard and artillery one 
thousand Mubammadans and four hundred Portuguese are mentioned in the 
Burmese history. ‘The emperor himself left the capital in November 1564, 
and proceeded to Labong, near Zimmé. A column under Binya Diala, an 
officer high in repute, took a southern route by Yahaing. All ¢he Tsaubwas 
of the Yun tribe were anxious to support the independence of the king of 
Zimmé, but he himself came to the emperor and voluntarily submitted, 
saying that he did not wish to reign longer. He with his queen and their 
attendants then followed the emperor's camp. Troops were sent into the 
country east of Zimmé, to subdue the several petty chiefs. 

While the emperor was thus engaged, a rebellion broke out in Pegu, 
headed by a Shan captive named Binya Kyan, with numerous” Shan 
prisoners, and in which thousands of Taldings joined. They marched 
towards the capital, and the officers in command there were so alarmed, that 
they were on the point of sending off the empress and the whole of the royal 
family to Taungu for safety. They, however, took the advice of the deposed 
king of Ava, Narapati Tsithu, who pointed out that most of the rebel force 
were mere unarmed rabble, and might be easily checked. The ex-king was 
intrusted with a force, and went out and defeated the rebels close to the 
city. ‘The leader was killed, and the rest fled into the thick woods of the 
delta. As soon as the emperor heard of this outbreak, he hastened back 
from Zimmeé with a small force, and reached the vicinity of tlie city in June, 
1565. Seeing that all the magnificent kyaungs and other buildings outside the 
city walls, which he had erected at vast expense, had been burnt by the rebels, 
he was so enraged, that without entering the city, he proceeded on to Dala 
to hunt them down. ‘The king of Prome who had accompanied the emperor 
from Zimmé, was employed on this service ; the rebels were utterly defeated, 
and several thousands of them taken prisoners. ‘The whole of these the 
"© Thin apparently refers to the erruncous idou before mentioned, that Tange 
had been tributary to Siam, h Sate mys | 
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emperor intended should be enclosed in a vast temporary building of 
inflammable materials, and burnt alive as rebela according to Burmese law. 
The Burmese and the Talaing histories, however, both state that on the 
intercesgion # the Budhist monks, Burmese, Talding, and Shan, he pardoned 
all except the leaders, and those who had accepted titles from the rebel 
chiefs. 

The emperor's eldest son, the crown-prince, had been left in command 
in the Yur? country, and found great difficulty in subduing the chiefs, east 
and north-east of Zimmé. At length, they were driven to shut themselves 
up in Maing-zan, in which also was the king of Leng-dzeng und his family. 
The town was taken, and all were captured except the king of Leng-dzeng, who 
escaped in the confusion. ‘The crown-prince leaving his sick and wounded 
in the town, followed ap the fugitives, but the Burmese army suffered from 
want of food and long marches, and after much loss was forced to return 
to Maing-zan. The crown-prince then sent to Pegu all who were able to 
travel, with a report to the emperor of the difficulties encountered. Orders 
were at once iSsued for the return of the army, and the crown-prince reach- 
ed Hanthawati in October, 1565. The queen of Leng-dzeng, and the whole 
of the prisoners of high rank, were brought and placed in the palace. 

The emperor now occupied. himself in building new city walls and other 
public works, The outer wall or rampart was a square of seven thousand 
yards on each face. There were five gates on each face, each gate being 
construeted by a tributary king and called after him. A new palace was 
likewise built, to which the tributary kings contributed materials. The 
whole was finished in March, 1567, when a grand festival was held.* 

The last expedition of the emperor against the king of Zimmé appears 
to be referred to in the second volume of the Portuguese history in the 
following.words: “Then he marched with an army “of 1,600,000 men 
“Mid overran many neighbouring countries. But another rebellion break- 
“ing out at Pegu, the queen was forced to fly to the castle, chiefly relying 
“upon thirty-nine Portuguese, who defended her till the king came and 
“vanquished the rebels. Then the king sent an officer to bring those men 
“who Lad defended the queen to his presence. He brought him some Moors 
“of note. But the king knowing the Portugueses were the men, said in 
“ anger, ‘I sent you for men, and you bring me cowards ; go, bring me men,’ 

* Of this palace the Portuguese historian writes: “ He built a palace as big aa 
“an ordinary city. Tho least part of its beauty was rich painting and gilding, for 
“the roofs of some apartments were covered with plates of solid gold. Some rooms 
“wero, set with statues of kings and queens of massive gold, set with rich stones, as 
“big as the life. He was carricd on a litter of gold upon many men’s shoulders, the 


“ reverence paid hin was more like a God than a prince.” He called this palace, 
os which was @ vast collection of grand pavilions, Kambauza détha after one of the Bu- 
— dhist countries of India, 
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“The Portugueses being brought, he bid them ask whatever reward they 
“would, and they with the surprise doubting, the king loaded them with 
“riches, praises, and honours,” 

In the Burmese and Talding histories, the Portuguese ar@not mention- 
ed as contributing to the suppression of the rebellion in 1565. Although 
it is stated that the officers in command, during the emperor's absence, were 
utterly bewildered, the whole credit is given to the deposed king of Ava, 
and to an officer commanding a body of light troops detached by. the 
emperor from Zimmé, and who advanced by forced marches on the capital. 
But it is evident that in the native histories, the services rendered by the 
Portuguese are systematically suppressed, and there appears no reason to 
doubt the truth of the anecdote above related. 

The king of Leng-dzeng continued to make demonstrations against the 

.- towns in the Zimmé territory held by the emperor's officers. But his 
son-in-law came in and made his submission. Everything now looked 
promising. The capital was crowded with people, and was a seene of constant ~ 
bustle and alacrity. But suddenly rice became scarce, which caused much a 
suffering. The deposed king of Siam became a Rahan, and was permitted 
to go to his own country to worship: His son Bra-ré-ma-thwun had died, 
and his widow was allowed to return to Siam with her children. The 
tributary king of Siam now begun to take measures for once more being 
independent, and in this was supported by his father. But his brother-in- 
law, who was governor of Pithalauk, would not join them, and leaying his 
government, came to Hanthawati with his family, where he arrived in June, 
1568. The emperor saw that another invasion of Siam would be necessary, 
and began to make preparations. But as the campaign could not commence 
in the rainy season, he contented himself with strengthening the garrison 
of Pithalauk and the king of Siam’s son-in-law was sent back there. The 

“reigning king of Siam determined to attack Pithalauk at once, and the king 
of Leng-dzeng appeared with an army to help him, But the garrison resisted 
all their efforts by land and water. Their force became so reduced, that they 
at length drew off to a distance. ; ~~ 

"The emperor had collected even a larger army than )efore oe march 
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4,000 Muhammadans, all armed with muskets, and cannon in great numbers. 
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collected numerous boats to convey stores of all kinds for the army on its 
march down to the eapital. ‘Che commander under the emperor was Binya 
Dala, through whom all orders were issued. A portion of the army 
remained in the upper Menam to plant rice when the rain began to fall, in 
case there should be « searcity lower down. ‘The army invested the capital 
without any resistanc®. The emperor had determined to reduce it by 
famine, But after four months, that is, in May 1569, little or no effect had 
‘been prodfeed. At this time the old king of Siam died, and his son 
Bramahin mat: some overtures for surrender, but these were not accepted. 
The losses in the Burmese army had been very severe, and the emperor 
becoming anxigus, put two of his superior officers to death for neglect of 
duty. At this time, the king of Leng-dzeng appreached with an army to 
relieve the capital. Theemperor leaving Binya Dala in command, himself 
proceeded with the crown-prince and other officers, and a battle was fought in ‘ 
which the Laos king was defeated. ‘The king now returned to renew the siege. 
Affairs had become very serious and the emperor had recourse to a stratagem. 
One of his Sitmese supporters, a noble of high rank, pretending to desert, 
entered spe city with irons on his legs. He was received with joy by 
Bramahin, *:nd appointed to a high command. In pursuance of his 
treacherous design, he maintained a correspondence with the emperor, and 
opening one of the city gates allowed the enemy to enter. The city was 
taken in August, 1569, after a siege of seven months. It was given up to 
plundey. The unfortunate king Brahmahin was made prisoner.* The 
emperor remained in the city of Yodaya for two months, and appointed 
Thaung-kyi, a member of the Zimmé royal family, tributary king of Siam. 
In a council of all the principal officers, it was decided, that it was now 
essential that the king of Leng-dzeng should be followed up. Sending back 
all surviving disabled men to Pegu, and an immense quantity of plunder, 
the emperor himself proceeded up the Menam, and fixed his head quarters 
at Pithal4uk. .From thence the several divisions of the army marched 
eastward. After a long and tedious march, the emperor encamped on the 
right bank of the Mekong, opposite Maing-zin. Nothing had been heard 
of the corps commanded by the crown-prince and other generals, Orders 
were issued to fell trees, to prepare boats and rafts, to cross the river, 
A bridge of boats was at last made by which the army passed, and the enemy 
deserted Maing-zin. Tho other divisions, after great sufferings, had crossed 
the river some distance to the north, and now marched down to join the 
| "emperor: ‘Maing-zin being made a depdt for stores and the sick, the king of 
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© Nothing: more is said of this king in the Burmese history. Both that and 
ding history dwell on the death of the old king and of tho gencrosity of the 
ror in giving him a grand funeral, His son, it would appear, committed 
= we learn from an old Venetian traveller quoted hervafter. 
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Taungu was left in command, while the rest of the army under the emperor 
mar¢hed in pursuit of the enemy. The Leng-dzeng king was too wary to 
come to an engagement, and the invaders were wearied with long marches 
and want of food. At length, they returned to Méing-zan, and the whole 
army re-crossing the Mekong reached Pithalauk, in June 1570.* From 
thence the emperor reached Hanthawati in the following month. Of the 
original army which marched to subdue Siam, very few survived. 

The emperor's first care after his arrival was to make rich «offerings to 
the pagodas; to cast fresh images in precious metals, and to complete a new 
Hlwut dau, or royal council chamber, within the palace. He had turned his 
attention to foreign trade by sea, and built a ship of his owrm, which he sent 
loaded with merchandize to Melaput (?) and other ports of Ceylon and 
Southern India. In 1571, a rebellion of the northern Shans of Mo-gaung 
and Monhyin occurred, A foree under the crown-prince and the king of 
Ava was sent against them ; but the Tsaubwas could not be found, and the 
army was recalled. During this interval, the king of Leng-dzeng for some 
unexplained reason made an attack on a city belonging to Chmbodia,f and 
was killed, One of his nobles usurped the throne. But the Emperor, who 
had the deceased king's brother, named Ubarit, at his court, determined to 
support his claim, as he consented to become a tributary. An army was 
gent under the great general Binya Dala, to place him on the throne, but 
the expedition was unsuccessful. He was either put to death or sent into 
exile to a sickly place where he died. Binya Dala appears to haye been 
a native of Pegu, but probably of Shan descent. . 

The last expedition of Bureng Naung against Siam, and afterwards into 
Laos, is related by the Portuguese historian in such a manner, that, he ap- 
pears to assert that the city of Yodaya was not taken. The fact of its 
surrender, however, admits of no doubt, though from the great loss sustained 
by the besiegers, it probably would not have fallen, had it not been for the 
treachery which has been related. De Sousa, after relating the capture of 
the Siamese princes in the first siege, but apparently not knowing that their 
father, the senior or first king of Siam was carried off as a hostage, proceeds 
thus- “After some time, the two brothers asked leave of fhe king to visit 
“their father, which he granted, and afterwards sending to demand the usual 

_* This is probably a mistake for Jano, 1569, as will be seen farther on, 

+ Cambodia is called in the Taliing history ‘Khamong,” probably a corruption 
x of the native name Khmer. Cambodia seems to be the Portuguese form of Kam- 
iy phoutche, which itselfis probably dorived from Kambauza, the name of an ancient 
-Budhist country of India, All the Indo-Chinese nations have been in the habit 
of calling their cities after famous Indian cities. A portion of the Shan country 
vas also called Kambauza, and the country east of Baméu was named Kosambi, nb 
ich in popular language huis been changed to Ko Shin pyt. Yodayé, the capital of 
“te the Indo-Chinose form ofthe famoua-city of Rime 
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“ tribute, the black Prince refused to pay it. The king in a rage sends his 
“ great favourite Banna, with a powerful army against him. Banna ravaged 
“the country of Siam, and besieges the Prince in Hudixa, who defended it 
“so bravely, that Banna being forced to draw off, he fell upon and totally 
“defeated him. The king sends his brother-in-law with a greater power, and 
“he receives a greater overthrow ; 200,000 of his men were cut in pieces 
“with a great number of elephants and horses, many more of both taken. 
“The black Prince remained victorious, his men were enriched and all en- 
“ couraged to follow their good fortune. The king of Pegu raises another 
“army of 1,700,000 men, 1500 elephants, 80,000 horses, and all necessaries 
“ proportionable, The command of it he gave to Mapa Raja® his son, with 
“the title of king of Siam, not doubting of the victory.. At the news of this 
“ power, all Siam trembled except the valiant black, now king, who met his 
“enemy and gave him battle. The two kings encountering on their ele- 
* phants fought, and he of Pegu was cast dead off his elephant, at which 
“si¢ht his men fledand the Siamites pursued them a month, destroying the 
“ vreatest part of that vast army.” 

This account seems to mix up the three or rather four separate expedi- 
tione which we have given from the native histories. The first against 
Yodaya, where, though Bureng Naung was victorious, it was with immense 
loss; the two expeditions into Leng-dzeng, the last being under Binya Dala 
and both unsuccessful; and that, to put down the insurrection ofthe north- 
ern Shgns, under the crown-prince, which was also a failure. 

Som light is thrown upon this period of the history by the narrative of 
Master Cresar Fredericke, the Venetian, who, as translated in Purchas, states 
as follows:+ “Sion, or Siam, was a great city, but in the year 1567, it was 
“taken by the king of Pegu. The number of his army was a million four 
‘hundred thousand men of warre. I was in Pegu six months after his 
“ departure, and saw when that his officers that were in Pegu sent five 
“hundred thousand men of warre to furnish the places of them that were 
“laine and lost in that assault. Yet for all this, if there had not been 
“treason against the citie, it had not been lost ; for on a night there was 
« one of the gates set open, through the which with great trouble the king 
“oate into the city, and became governor of Sion; and when the emperor 
“saw that he was betrayed, and that his enemy was in the city, he poisoned 
“himself; and his wives and children, friends and noblemen that were not 
“ slain in the first affront of the entrance into the city, were all carried 





* This means Upa Radzi—the Yuvaroja of the ancient Hindus,—which was the 
title Bureng Naung conferr@d on his eldest son. It is equivalent t8 Ein-She Meng of 


 f Cmear Fredericke, seems to have been in different parts of Pegu during 1567, 
1668, and 1569. 
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“captives into Pegu, where 1 was at the coming home of the king with his 
“triumphs and victory ; which coming home and returning from the wars, 
“was a goodly sight to behold, to see the elephants come home in a square, 
“laden with gold, silver, jewels, and with noblemen and women that were 
‘taken prisoners in that city.”’ 

It will be remarked that there is a difference of one year in the date 
given in the Burmese history, and that by Cesar Fredericke as to this in- 
vasion of Siam, The difference is extended to the date of ‘‘ the camming home 
of the king,” which the Venetian traveller apparently places in 1569; and 
the Burmese history in 1570, after the conclusion of the expedition into 
Leng-dzeng. . 

Cesar Fredericke visited Martaban where, as he states, “ we found ninety ° 
“ Portugals of merchants and other base men, which had fallen at difference 
“with the Rector or governor of the citie. At that time, the cify was 
“empty of men, by reason they were gone all to the warres, and in_ busi- 
“ness of the king.” 

He then proceeded to Pegu, “ which are two cities, the old’and new. In 
“the old city are the merchant strangers, and merchants of the country. 
“The merchants have all one house, or Magason, which they call ‘ Godon, 
“ which is made of brickes, and there they put all their goods of any value, 
“Tn the new city is the palace of the king, and his abiding place with 
“all his Barons and Nobles, and in the time that I was there, they 
“finished the building of the new city. It is a great city, very plain 
“and flat, and four square, walled round about, and with dit@hes that 
“eompass the walls about with water, in which ditches are many crocodiles. 
“Tt hath no draw-bridges, yet it hath twenty gates, five for every square, 
“on the walls. There are many places made for centinels to watch, made 
“of wood, and covered or gilt with gold. The streets thereof are the 
“ fuirest that I have seen ; they are as straight as a line from one gate to 
“ another, and standing at the one gate you may discoyer the other; 
“and they are as broad as that ten or twelve men may ride abreast in them. 
“ And those streets that be thwart, are fair and large. The houses be made 
“ of wood and covered with a kind of tiles in form of cups. The king's palace 
“is in the middle of the city, made in form of a walled castle, with ditches 
* full of water round about it. The lodgings within are made of wood, all 
“ over gilded, with five pinacles, and very costly work covered with plates of 

id.” The whole of this description of the city of Hanthawati, and of the 
palace, would answer for the present capital Mandalé, except that the 
streets of the latter are broader than is here indigated, and that the palace 
wall has no ditch. The traveller gives an intelligent description of the 
army of the king of Pega ; of the war elephants; the “ good ordnance made 

of very good metal;” he hath “eighty thousand harquebusses, and the 
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number of them increaseth daily ;’ the rest of the soldiers are armed with 
bows and arrows, pikes and swords, “ but their armour and weapons are very 
naught and weak ;" this was compared with the European armour and 
heavy Tykes of the period. The account given by this observant traveller 
shows that the native histories do not exaggerate his power and magnificence. 
Indeed, they state the number of his soldiers much below that given both by 
the Portuguese historian and the Venetian. The latter concludes this part 
of his narfative by stating—* The king of Pegu hath not any army or 
power by sea, but in the land, for people, dominions, gold, and silver, he 
far exceeds the power of the great Turk in treasure and strength.”’ 

The travelter also deseribes how “ the king sitteth every day in person 
- to hear the suits of his subjects,” he sitting “up aloft in a great hall ona 
tribunal seat, with his Barons round about ;" while on the ground “ forty 
paces distant” are the petitioners “ with their supplications in their hands, 
which are made of long leaves of a tree,” and a present or gift according to 
the weightiness of their matter.” If the order be favourable, * he commandeth 
to take the presents out of their hands; but if he think their demand be not 
just or according to right, he commandeth them away, without taking of 
their gifts or presents.” So the pitiless Bureng Naung hada conscience, 
when sitting as a king to hear his people’s complaints. 

The Talaing history records that the emperor desired another expedition 
to Leng-dzeng, to retrieve the last disaster there, and “ destroy the head 
and nat the mere tail of the cobra,’ The levy ofan army was commenced, but 
the people murmured loudly, and many were heard to say that it was better 
to die at home than to perish of hunger and fatigue in a far country, The 
Shans were equally discontented, and some of the Tsaubwas, it is said, were 
supported in their opposition by the emperor's half brother and son-in-law, 
the king of Ava. The project was_deferred for the present, but in 1574, the 
emperor determined to place Ubarit on the throne of Leng-dzeng. He 
marched in October of that year, and arriving at Maing-zan, laid in stores 
of grain, He did not march into the country, but issued a proclamation 
that he had come to place the rightful heir upon the throne. He then 
bestowed, the regalia upon Ubarit with much good advice, and departed, 
leaving his tributary at Maing-ziin with some troops, He reached Hantha- 
watiin May, 1575. But a new expedition against Mogaung and Monyin 
had now become necessary ; for those restive states had refused to Jom the 
last expedition to Leng-dzeng, and were in open revolt. A force directed 
by the emperor himself proceeded north from Ava. The Tsaubwa of Monyin 
was: ities, but the other fled, and though the troops followed him into 
eae there was only snow for water, they could not capture him. 
x, however, the course of events was more fortunate. The 


ride x Gelivered: up by his own officers, together with his son, and the 
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Burmese commanders, apparently glad to leave, returned at once with their 
prisoners to Zimmé. There a portion of the force remained, and the 
remainder came on to Hanthawati. These important prisoners were : 
forwarded to the emperor who was still at Mogdung, as the exhibition of 
them in that quarter would, it was considered, have a good effect, The 
Tsaubwé of Mogaung, however, could not be caught, and the emperor, 
recalling his son and other officers from the pursuit, returned to Pegu, and 
reached his capital in July, 1576. . 

There a great triumph awaited him. The emperor had long been in 
communication with ports on the coast of India and with a Budhist king 
in Ceylon. He was the most powerful protector of the three treasures in 
Indo-China, and his support was naturally sought for by the now petty 
rulersin the holy island of Budbism, Two years before, a Singalese princess 
had arrived and had been received with high honour, though the Portuguese 
historian asserts that the lady sent was only a daughter of the chamberlain 
of the king of Colombo. Now, at the very time the emperor returned to 
his capital, news was brought of the arrival of the holy tooth relic of 
Gautama Budha in a ship at Bassein, As the season was unfavourable for 
the ship to come to Pegu, a deputation of all the nobles of the highest rank 
was sent, and they bore a golden vase, adorned with the richest jewels taken 
from the conquered kings, in which the precious relic was to be deposited. 
A letter was also received from Dhammapala, the king of Ceylon, announcing 
that he was the only orthodox king of the four who ruled in the,island. 
Arrangements were made for building a suitable pagoda for the ‘reception 
of the relic; and with reference to Dhammapila’s complaints of his being 
rather overborne by the three heretical kings, an envoy with a small force 
selected from all the various races in the emperor's army, was despatched by 
sea to Ceylon. ‘This, it is intimated, had the effect of causing the Budhist 
king to be much respected, and the envoy then returned. 

The Portuguese historian places the arrival of the pseudo-princess and 
the pseudo-relic at the same time, but otherwise his statement appears 
substantially correct. It is as follows: “ Among the treasure lately taken 
from the king of Jafanatapan, was an idol adored throughout all the 
coast of Asia, and so highly esteemed by all those princes, particularly the 
king of Pegu, that he every year sent ambassadors with rich presents to get 
a print of it.” The king of Pegu hearing that the Portuguese Viceroy had 
this idol—the tooth relic—, offered 300,000 ducats for it. This was refused, 

and the tooth was beaten to dust in a‘mortar and burnt at Goa, by order 
of the Viceroy on Constantin. “ All men,” adde de Sousa, “ at that time 
“ seemed to applaud the act; but not long after, two teeth being set up 


| “ instead of that one, as shall be related in the government of Don Antony. 
“de Noronha, they as much condemned and reviled at it.” As to the 
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Princess, the Portuguese historian relates—* Brama, king of Pegu, being told 
“by astrologers that he was to marry a daughter of the king of Colombo, sent 
“to demand her, and he had never a one; but his chamberlain had one the 
“king esteemed as his own.” He agreed also to give the tooth in dowry 
with the bride. They were received “ with the greatest pomp that ever has 
“yet been heard of. Many gallies were fitted out, but that which was for 
“the queen, was covered with plates of gold, and rowed by beautiful young 
“women, richly clad, and brought up to this exercise. ‘The king of Candea 
“understanding the deceit of this marriage, and envying that great fortune, 
“acquainted Brama* therewith, offering him a true daughter and tooth, 
“and affirming both that of Columbo, and the other of Don Constantin 
“were counterfeit, and the true one was in his hands.” Nothing of this is 
to be found in the Burmese or in the Taléing history ; the relic, though 
received with much pomp, disappears from history, and from the memories 
of the Budhist nations, where, if believed in, it would have been enshrined 
for ever. It was deposited in the relic chamber of a Zedi built to receive 
it, and in Which gold and jewels of such immense value were placed, that 
the Zedi was probably broken into, and the relic chamber plundered, in the 
time of the Portuguese adventurer, Philip de Brito, about twenty-five years 
later, 

After the acquisition of this relic and, it is inferred, from its good 
influence, the Tsaubwaé of Mogaung was surrendered by his chiefs to one of 
the emperor's sons, styled Thaé-ya-wati Meng, who had been sent with a 
detachment into that country. The young chief was brought to Hantha- 
wati, and the emperor reproached him with his ingratitude, after the kindness 
with which he had formerly been treated, His life wes spared, but he was 
exhibited at one of the city gates in fetters for seven days, after which he 
was released. About one hundred of his followers who had supported him 
in his gallant resistance, were sold as slaves to Kula. merchants, and being 
put on boardship were sent beyond sea, The emperor had thus rid himself 
of his most troublesome enemy, but affairs in Leng-dzeng were not satis- 
factory. To strengthen his position in that quarter, he now appointed his 
son, the Tha-yé-wati Meng, who had shown great energy and ability, 
tributary king of Zimmé. He left for his kingdom in March, 1578, and 
the emperor enjoined him to remember that he owed allegiance to his elder 
brother the Upa Radzé. He received the title of Naurahta Dzau. But the 
emperor, from the anxious care he took to bind the two brothers together, 
seems to have foreseen the danger of future struggles among the tributary 

"@ Bramk was tho usual Taléing pronunciation of the national name for what 
wo now stylo Burma, or as how written by the Burmese, Mrammdé and Bama, but 
origin lly Brahmé. Bureng Naung, as already explained, claimed to reprosent the 
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kings of the empire he had founded. It was again necessary to send an 
army into Leng-dzeng. A pretender had appeared claiming to be the dead 
king Bya-tsétsit, and Ubarit was unable to meet him in the field. The 
Upa Radza set out m October, 1579, and marched to Maingzan where Ubarit 
joined him. The expedition was successful, and the crown-prince ecturned 
to Pegu in the spring of 1580, bringing some prisoners of importance. 

The emperor had now subdued all the enemies with whom he had 
foucht for so many years. Even Leng-dzeng was to a considerable extent 
subject to his tributary king. Instead, however, of resting or granting 
his subjects relief, he turned his attention to Arakan. The king of that 
country, he observed, desired to be independent, contrary to his engagement, 
and it was necessary to coerce him. A large fleet of vessels and boats of 
all sizes were collected, in which an army of eighty thousand men was 
embarked, and the fleet proceeded to a point on the south coast of Arakan, 
where the men landed and marched to Than-dwé (Sandoway) in November, 
1580. The foree was commanded by one of the emperor's sons, who received 
the title of Thirithu-dham-ma Radz4. He entrenched himself at Thindwé, 
and awaited further orders as to an advance on the capital of the kingdom. 
This expedition is noticed by the Portuguese historian, who states that a 
ship belonging to the king of Pegu was loading at Mazulapatan. The 
governor sent some ships to seize it, on what account is not stated. They 
did not encounter it there, but afterwards near the mouth of the river 
Negraes, and there sunk it. Near this, they met the Prince of Pegu with a 
fleet of 1,300 sail, designed for the conquest of the kingdom of Arakan., 
A fight took place, the Portuguese disabled and took some of the enemy, 
but were obliged to withdraw, on account of the great number opposed to 
them, and got into the port of Arakan. The Portuguese then considered 
themselves at war with the emperor of Pegu, which probably resulted from 
his interference with the petty kings of Ceylon. In the native histories no 
notice is taken of this attack on the Burmese fleet, The army sent by the 
emperor seems to have remained inactive at Than-dwé for nearly twelve 
months. In October 1581, reinforcements were sent, but these did not go 
by sea. The emperor's days, however, were numbered, and before the whole 
of the reinforcements reached their destination, he died very suddenly in 
November, aged sixty-six years, and after a reign of thirty years in Hantha- 
wati. ‘There is a studied obscurity in the native histories as to the lineage 
of Bureng Naung, but as he had in early life married a sister of king 
Tabeng Shwé hti, it is probable that he belonged to the royal family of 
Téungu. 
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Notes on the age of the ruins chiefly situate at Bandras and Jaunpir.— By 
the late Mn. Cuannes Horxr, B. C. S. 


The following notes refer chiefly to the ruins at Bakharyé Hund at 
Banaras, fall accounts of which have appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1866, and those at Jaunpur, viz., the three great 
mosques of Atilah-L4l Darwazah and the Jami’ Masjid; although a large 
portion of them will apply to many other buildings in this part of India. 

Up to the winter of 1870, I had always believed, and my belief had 
been strengthened by the opinions of others, but these buildings had in 
general been built upon Buddhist or ancient Hindi substructifres, or had been 
altered and converted from such buildings for Muhammadan purposes. They 
had been so treated by the Rev. M. A. Sherring and myself, when deserib- 
ing them, and General Cunningham, Archwological Surveyor of India, ap- 
peared to be of the same opinion. Thus these substructures would date very 
early, even to 300 and 500 A. D. vat least. 

My attention to the subject of this alteration and cony ersion had been 
first aroused by Mr. Fergusson’s admirable account of such conversion, 
and most of these buildings shew traces of such alteration. But happening 
to refer to Mr. Fergusson's History of Architecture, Vol. II, page 665, 
for a description of Indian Saracenic Architecture, the edition now used 
by me being of a later date than that I possessed before the meeting 
in 1857, I find that the writer, speaking of Bakharya Kund near Banaras, 
says, that “there is a singular group of tombs and other buildings by the 
Moslems which are singularly pleasing specimens of the Jaunpitr style."* 

In the upper part of the page, there is a description of the grand old 
Atélah Mosque ( 0) ) at Jaunpir, in which Mr. Fergusson says that he 
was “almost inclined to agree with Baron Hiigel in considering this a 
Buddhist monastery.” I have lived five or six years in the immediate 
vicinity of all these buildings, and have examined them most carefully and 
duly weighed all the evidences of antiquity I met with, and I entirely agree 
with Baron Hiigel in holding that much of the substructure as well as the 


general plan is Buddhist or Ancient Hindu, If so, they are-most interesting | 


examples of their class and built examples of an ancient style which Mr. 
Fergusson holds not to exist in India at the present time. Hence the subject 
assumes great interest, and is worthy of careful and temperate discussion, 
Unfortunately, to be properly dealt with, it requires many plates. = 


In two manuscript copies of the Jaunptrnamah, or ‘ History of Jaun- — 
pur,’ which I have compared, and which was compiled some seventy years: 


 # In a footnote to the same page we find ;—Journal of the Asiatic | Society of 
Bengal, for 1865 (should be 1866). There however, they are mistaken for Budahist 
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since by Khairuddin Hahabadi, a most learned Muslim of the city, from 
manuscripts and from local oral tradition, the Atélah Masjid is spoken as 
an existing idol temple when Firfiz Shah founded the city. In this record 
we are gold that Rajah Jay Chand overcame the giant Karabir, who resided 
at Jaunpur, and destroyed an idol temple; but this temple would seem 
rather to have stood on, or below, the site of the Fort of Jaunpor, and of it 
but few traces remain, These consist of carved stones built into the mosque, 
which was ifterwards constructed chiefly thereof in the Fort area, 

This view is supported by the fact that, in 1858-59, when mines were 
drawn under the fort for the purpose of destroying the fortification, carved 
stones and fragments of friezes were dug out, of the same patterns as those 
used by the Muslims in their erection of the propylus of the mosque of 
Atailah. This fort dates (as a fort) with the bridge, or perhaps a little earlier, 
t. ¢. the latter part of the 15th century. The temple of Atalah Devi, or Dewal 
Ataélah, is spoken of throughout the history as having been a place of great 
sanctity, and it would seem that the Brahmans on the 6verthrow of Bud- 
dhism had appropriated it, and making Sakhya Muni the ninth Incarnation 
of Vishnu, left his figures standing therein. The fact of there being such 
figures, many remains of which still exist, only proves that the monastery 
gyvas built after the faith had become much degenerated. Firiz Shah 
granted the people a sanad whereby their temples were not touched, 
but no new temples were to be erected. Subsequently, we are told, that 
naturally, as the Muslims gained power, they converted it into a mosque, 
and it became the state place of prayer ; but subsequently falling into disrepair, 
it was never restored, 

This, remember, was written by Muhammadans who could have no pos- 
sible object in misrepresentation, and who, if it were so, would certainly claim 
the mosque as an original erection. 

When most carefully examined by me, I found no traces of statues of 
any other than Buddhist, #, e, Sakhya, at the Atalah, although some others 
were found built into the other mosque. In the basement niches there 
would appear to have been cut in relief bells supported by chains or 
twisted rope. ‘This is a well known form of ancient Hindi ornamentation, 
and the cloisters at the Qutb near Dihli, which Cunningham so clearly 
shews to have been constructed of Hindi temple pillars, are covered with 
them. Report for 1562-63, page XNXIX, 

This last named writer in one place speaks of the apparent conversion 


of these bells most ingeniously into seal and stands with a Muhammadan 


inscription upon thems and this would appear to hawe been done at 


the Atalah, notably in the vestry room, converted by them into a room 


for their women who entered by a private door and staircase, and they 
then eppeer to have cut upon the said seals their profession of faith. 
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Again, the brackets within the courtyard which supported the eaves 
of the upper cloister have originally been animals. Their forms have 
been defaced, but it cannot be concealed, and surely no Muslim ever put these 
up. Throughout the three mosques at Jaunpir there are built into ehe re- 
stored or altered parts, such as the gateways, and domes, very many defaced 
Hinda figures, chiefly Buddhist, built face inwards into the masonr Y's “ 
shewing most plainly whence the materials were obtained. 

The Mahawanso tells us that the pulpit in Buddhistical Vihdras wars 
faced the East, and that the principal door faced the East also. Hence the 
direction of Makkah was already arranged for. 

The great porch of the Jaunpur mosques may be entifely of Muham- 
madan construction; but the principle of the arrangement of the doorway 
is very ancient Hinda, whereby the light enters from over the high door and 
falls at a certain hour on the figure of Sakhya, which was always placed upon 
a ‘singhasan,’ or throne, facing due Kast. 

The sioishateeend appear to be much as they ever were, excepting that 
they have been constantly repaired, and pillars here and there replaced. 
I have never heard of such pillars being claimed by Musalmans ; and we find 
the same at the rock cave temple in Bihar, whilst the seunibowe capitals 
are as ancient as any form of Indian architecture that I know of. ° 

The centre gateways are manifestly inserted, and although ancient mate- 
rials have been used, the work is Muslim, Here any unprejudiced person can 
see at a glance how the ancient work has been overlapped and built in. Ple has 
only to look at the columns and at the ground basement moulding running 
under the very steps. This basement moulding appeared to Mr. Sherring and | 
myself to be part of the original building, and here I may remark that the 
Muhammadans, when preparing a mosque, never cared to disturb the good old 
foundations or the basement moulding. They built on whatever they found 
that suited their purpose, and hence we find mere ancient substructures. 

In General Cunningham's Report for 1862-63, para. 261,.p. 23, he says, 
speaking of remains at Kanauj—* On comparing,. therefore, this cloistered 
Masjid (the Sita-ka-Rasui) with those of Jaunpur, which are acknowledged 
rearrangements of Hindt materials, we see at once that............are not Mu- 

| ‘hammadan. Vide also para, 264, which applies still closer to Jaunpur. 
| As doubtless the masons employed by the Muslims were Hindds, any 
Oe ‘miaoti marks made by them during the rearrangements would prove nothing. 
‘ “They are not therefore quoted in this place. Some were pulled. By me 
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163 
of the Lal Darwazah a Hinda pillar carved over with chains and bells, 
The fact that Jaunpir, under some other name, is not mentioned by the 
Chinese travellers is not surprising ; for, as I said before, the whole country is 
covered with the remains of such buildings, and they had enough to see and 
describe without going out of their way, 

Before leaving these interesting buildings, I would wish to remark a 
curious coincidence, The “ Sita-ka-Rasui’ at Kanauj is quoted by Mr. 
Fergusson from Cunningham's Report as having been rearranged from a 
Jain temple by the very Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur in 1406, A. D., 7. ¢. 
just the same time as that assigned by that gentleman (wviz., A. D, 1419) 
for the erection of the Jaunpir mosque by Ibrahim Shah, The inference 1s 
very clear. Hé says that they were commenced at this time, and finished 
by Husain, 1451-78. ' 

"In all this, I do not deny that the Muslims may have copied ancient 
patterns in carving, as is notably seen in old cloisters in the Fort at Raj- 
ehét, Bandéras, the adaptation of which has never been disputed, and they 
certainly used carved stones found on or near the spot for their new work. 
Mr. Fergusson writes to me that our difference of opinion is not one of 
degree, it is absolute ; “ I deny in toto that these mosques are built on Bud- 
“ dhist sites, or that their details are Buddhist, or even copied from Buddhist 
« buildings.” 

The closed cells under the courts are not wanting, and are visible in a 
marked degree under the Mosque of Aurungzeb in the centre of Banéras, 
where all may see them. 

The very many ancient carved stones found within the precincts of the 
mosques prove that at the best they were sites of buildings of great antiquity. 

I will now say a Kittle relative to the ruins of Bakharyé Kund and the 
grounds upon which we (Mr. Shering and I) assigned them the date we did, 
viz., that of the Gupta dynasty, according to Mr. Fergusson, 300 to 400 B.C. 

At Jaunpur, I am not aware of any inscriptions having been found to 
fix the conversion of the mosques ; but at Bakharya Kund we were more 
fortunate, and the reader will find one of the time of Firiz Shah, A. D. 
1375, quoted by Mr. E. Thomas in his work on the Chronicles of the Pathan 
kings of Delhi,.to shew how they appropriated and built upon temples 
which came to their hand. In fact, I may in passing remark, that I 
ch can claim date before the 
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likely to be, and we eported our success in the pages of this Journal, 
Chief amongst these was the one ~at Bakharya Kung, which Mr. Sher- 
ring brought to notice some years azo. Here we found a small mosque, the 
substructure of which we hold to be original ancient Hindi or Buddhist 
work. ‘There were also many terraces, virt at their base w ith massivg mould- 
ings, breast, works bagilt up Of large cut stones, low cloisters constructed of 
old square columns, and foundations built of huge brick and very many feet 
in thickness (10 to 30 ft. ). Over the ground were scattered carved stones, 
broken statues, kulsis or top stones, { 9 feet in dhameter, with mafiy other re- 
mains. Below these basement mouldings or blocks of stones, squared on three 
sides and rough internally, which had been laid bare by the weather, were 
many incised inscriptions in the Gupta character. <A few of*these have been 
collected on a accompanying plate, and these have principally, but not 
wholly, been Copied from stones ‘in situ.’ This is one of the principal 
grounds of our opinion, which was not hastily formed. ‘The inscriptions were 
kindly translated for me by my learned friend Babu Rajendralala Mitra, 
The small mosque is a very curious one of conversion, if it be one. The 
ground plan is not that of a mosque at all, but of an Indian temple. 
It is a square with a square projected on each face. On that facing the 
East, however, the projection has not been carried out, but instead an enor- 
mous stone has been let in as a base for the singhésan on which was to stand 
. the figure of Sikhya. From the base arise pillars, severe in character, square 
’ as all the ancient Hind pillars were in this part of the country, whilst above = 
the Muslims have put on a dome. It has been figured in our account in the 
J. A. 8. for 1866, and even struck J. Prinsep wha lithographed it in his 
views of Banaras. The massiveness of the pillars, which are built up of single 
| stones without mortar, has ensured permanence. : as 
Other remains near are held by us to be of equal antiquity. These have 
been preserved by being used as tombs for the burial of great men or 
of saints. With the wealth of material lying about, the Muslims of 
-Bandras appear seldom to have built a tomb, but at Jaunpir there are 
most elegant mausoleums in which little or no Hind& materials have been 
employed. 
3 . — Lhe strange way in which pillars have been used as archityaves at Bakha- —__ 
ryaé Kund i is very singular, but the height of absurdity was at Sayyidpar 
— Bhitari, a great Buddhist site, where I saw a linga put up for a Muhammadan 
head stone at a grave, with a little niche for the lamp cut in it, and this 
it been. carved out ofa Buddhist column. After this, one can wonder 
i = sale no amount of conversion or alteration by the Muslims. 


+ 1 trust thatein the: above notes ‘iL have shewn Rome ground for the views 
is near discussion, : and 
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Studies in the Grammar of Chaad Baridii.— By Jous Beames, B. C.8., &e. 
> 


As the first fasciculus of the text of this ancient poct has now been 
published, it may bechoped that scholars in various parts of India will begin 
to co-operate with those few persons who have hitherto had access to the 
MSS. in elucidating the mysteries of fils erabbed and archaic style. The 
time seems opportune, therefore, for collecting such cbservations as I have 
been able to make from time to time on the grammatical peculiarities which 
Chand's language exhibits. <I have not been able to study the whole of the 
vast work, indeed such a task would take up all the time of more than one 
student even if he were not like me much occupied with official duties ; but 
as the style, even in its irregularities, seems to be uniform throughout, 
notes on those books which have been examined, will probably be found 
applicable to the rest. ‘The illustrations hereinafter given are taken chiefly 
from the Ist kook as it is now in print. The 19th, 64th and G5th hooks, 
have also been cited. There are, moreover, several quotations from various 
parts of the first eighteen, books, and one or two from the 21st, the 
celebrated Mahoba Khand. 

By way of getting at a sound working basis, it is necessary first to 
clear out of the road certain obstructions partly peculiar to Chand and 
partly shared by him with all early Indian poets. The first of these is 
the unfertainty of the spelling ; in respect of vowels, we find the same word 
written at one time with a long vewel, at another with a short one; vowels, 
are inserted or omitted at will, and diphthongs are written in two or three 
different ways. In respect of consonants, arbitrary insertions or omissions 
oceur, double consonants are written as single, and single as double, aspirates 
are deprived of their aspiration, and unaspirated letters are aspirated at will. 
The following examples may be taken 

a. Vowels. aifc and ar; ara, 4a, 4A and wa, Ware and Srare ; 
af and dat; feo, fete, fees and foal (wT) ; fare and fares wa, wai, 
and Ye; ="4 for eta or ="; Ha, FAs, VTS, texte) at, a4, ‘and 
aaa ; afc, areal, wfc, and wae; AAC, Tat, AC and Ae; HR, Her and 
Hat 5 afwar and Wal; WAY, AA, HAT and #7; Sifa, Stal, arta and 

a, ay, WT and Hats faaear and faarar; tH, <4, caw, tha and 
<W, SI, Se and <1. 

2b. Consonants. gsat, and Grac; wy, wats, =nfa and qr; war, 
and Wt; @¥q and drs; aH and @Tw also @are; fas and Fara ; Ge aud 
ae; wate and Sars ; a4, ATH, and 7; qa and qa | aH, aa, WH 
Gra; Wea, Tea, and Ta; are Gale ; and Tava fara, and Sart, wale, 
and "E14 3 44, Hat and wae; faa, fara, and few; v4, 44 and 44; ATs ITs 
and We? ; weua, and wena, and @aya ; with many others. 

22 °% x 
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< Two explanations suggest themselves for this state of things. In the 
case of alterations which affect the metrical quantity of the syllable, we 
may suspect that they had been made metri causd, as is customary in Hindi 
poetry ; ; and in those which do not affect the quantity, we can giten see 
various forms of the same word in successive stages of phonetic corruption. 

But those two explanations do not account for every change, nor is all 
yet explained, even if we add the ignorance or carelessness of copyists. 
Moreover, we are led to be very shy about using the metri caved argument 
from observing the extreme laxity of the poet in this respect. Looking at 
his metres simply according to the name they bear, we may divide them into 
three classes - a 

1st. Those identical with Sanskrit metres, 

2nd. Those peculiar to the poet. 

Srd. ‘hose identical with modern metres. 

Leaving out the second as indeterminable at present, if we take the 
first and third we find that by no process can we make them scan. » We 
may indulge to the full in the liberty of inserting or omitting‘the unwritten 
short a, we may pronounce diphthongs as one, two, or three syllables, 
but not even thus’can some of the lines be brought to accord with the scale. 
Sometimes ten lines will scan quite accurately, and the eleventh be all 
wrong. The bards of the present day call Chand’s style the ‘ dingal bhdkha, 
as contrasted with ‘ pingal bhadkhd, or verse constructed according to strict 
rules of prosody. It must be remembered that many of these poems were 
impromptu productions, and most, if not all, were written to be sung, and 
any deficiency of syllables could be covered by prolonging one sound over two 
or three notes, as often happens in English songs, or on the other hand two 

- or more syllables could be sung to one note as in our chanting. Where so 
much license exists, we cannot use the metrical argument except with great 
caution. * 

We are, therefore, driven back to the conclusion that jn Chand’s time 
the form of words and their pronunciation was extremely unfixed. This 

is probable from, historical considerations also ; and the use of the conclusion 
itself to us in our present enquiry is that it removes out of the way the» 
necessity of attempting to establish a fixed set of forms for words and 
inflexions. We take all Chand’s words for the present as they stand, we 
take each word in four or five different forms if need be, and do not trouble 
ourselves to find out which is the right form for Chand’s period, simply 
ae _ beeause we do not believe there was any right form, any one form, that i ay 
a more used and, more generally accepted than gny other. In fact, we 

_- ® Since writing the above, I have been informed by Dr, Hoernle that he does not 
ir Bp Chend's metres 80 irregular as the bards report, but the learned. fessor allows 

self to alter tho spelling of the text to bring the words into agreement with the 
Pracrecues whiok seems somewhat Precanenre. 
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recognize the thoroughly transitional character of the language we have 
to deal with, } 

The second obstruction to be removed is that of texts ; so far as T have 
seen, the, MSS. at present available, some five in all, have all been copied 
from the same original text, and servilely repeat the old mistakes. Where 
they differ from one another, we can generally detect merely an additional 
error of the copyist. It is not necessary therefore to enter upon a detailed 
collation of stexts, such a process would not lead to our finding out or 
astablishing one settled and correct reading. Sometimes for thousands of 
lines together, there is not the divergence of a single letter between the 
whole five MSS. the same obvious errors being faithfully repeated by all. 
Historically the Baidla MS. has the best right to be considered the 
representative of the original text. Tod's and Caullields’ MSS. belonging 
to the Royal Asiatic Society, were made for the officers whosemames they 
bear in the second decade of the present century, as stated in the colophon 
to each, though it is not stated from what older MS. they were copied. The 
Bodleian has rto colophon, but agrees, as far as I was able to compare it, 
with Tod's. The Agra which is the worst, and most carelessly written of 
all, is also from the same origin, with a great many extra blunders of its 
own. I do not know from what source the translations lately printed in 
the ‘Indian Antiquary’ are derived, but from the absence of proper arrange- 
ment and the scanty nature of many of the extracts, it is probable that the 
MS. was not a perfect one, As to the many imperfect scraps which may be 
found here and there in the libraries of native princes, they are so 
fragmentary and so interspersed with matter which Chand never wrote, and 
their language has often been so obviously modernized, that it will be wiser 
to disregard them altogether, classing them under the head of “ pseudo- 
Chand fragments,’ and sticking to the few complete copies which are 
accessible. For working purposes, Dr. Hoernle and myself are taking Tod's 
as our basis, oceasionally assisted by the Baidla and Agra, Caulficld’s and 
the Bodleian being locked up in English libraries cannot be used. . 

Taking then the work as it stands, and not troubling qurselves in our 
present initiatory stage with either spelling or text, the following notes may 
be found useful to start with, though many of them may have to be modified 
as we learn more about our subject. For it must be steadily barne in mind 
that we are only at the beginning of the battle, and have no predecessors in 
the field, of whost labours we can avail ourselves, Everything hereinafter 
stated, is therefore tentative, and, pro hac vice only, dogmatizing would be 
premature. Moreover, Chand is the earliest poet in the language, and we 
can therefore illustrate him only by his successors ; his relations to those who 

‘went before him are absolutely indeterminable for the present, and will 
_ probably Jong remain obscure. 
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The pronoun as the oldest and most characteristic part of the language 
may be taken first. The forms observable approach very closely to those in 
use in all the Hindi poets down to a late date, the pronoun being peculiarly 
tenacious of its ancient forms. 

Both in the noun and pronoun, the synthetical process has been to a 
great extent rejected, while the analytical is as yet in an imperfect state of 
development. Thus, three states or forms of the singular, and three of the 
plural, may be detected in the pronoun: first, the direct or%imple form, 
used for the nominative: second, the oblique, used for all cases, sometimes 
with the addition of post-positions as ai, Si, @, aw, etc., but more often 
without any distinguishing mark : thirdly, a special form fer the genitive. 

The pronouns of the first, second, and third persons are exactly parallel, 
the first being modifications of a theme mo, the second of ¢o, and the third 
of t@ (y@ and vé). 

It will perhaps be useful in a little Pain author like Chand to give 
rather copious illustrations of each form first, and then to tabulaté the 
results at the end, 

The commonest form for the nominative of the first person is ¥i. This 
is derived from the Skr. wee by rejection of the 4 and resolution of the final 
m into its compound elements, as in aja =ara (see my Comp. Gram., Vol. 
I, p. 254). One example may suffice for this very frequent form. 

air i west Se Ih 

Then I quit the body (@. ¢., kill myself) I. 157. 2.* . 

Differing only by the omission of one of the top strokes and therefore ‘to 
be regarded more as a variation i in writing than as a separate form is ¥f, as 

St Vi wa Gara Vi ara | 
lam (constantly) hearing all that, O mother. I. 160. 4. 
Rit ont rare cw Het AS 

I knowing science tell this to thee. III. 27. 50. 

The form # often written # and so hardly to be distimguished from the 
_ post-position ‘in,’ occurs in a few passages, as 

? * ao site faa site ate 
afer Ara Sra Hi aa ata i : 

T heard the Shah had deprived (him) of eyes. 

Abandoning food I practised austerities and penance. LXV. 110, 17-18 

In these lines, and wherever else it occurs, a is used before the past 
‘tense of an active verb, showing that it was still regarded j as an instrumental, 
as it is by origin from the instr. of Sanskr. war war., Prak. We and : aX. Chand 
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addition, so is the use of @ as a nominative, and the modern fashion of 


saying Ha is founded upon ignorance of the true nature of the word and 
contains the instrumental twice over. 





For af, commonest of the oblique forms, innumerable examples may 
be found. Two may suffice, as the form is also in use in mediwval Hindi, 
down to the sev enteenth century at least. 

avr aifefa ac Arts ui I, 192. 2. 
«The ‘ond of Mohini (Durga) hath said to me. 
wel aife are fear cremara i LXLV, 366. 9 
There is no business for me in my father’s palace. 
(7. @, What have I to do with it ?) 
It is apparently Chand’s idea of metre, for he has some ideas on the 
subject, that leads him to shorten this form constantly into afe, as: 
a afe ear fanfare. I, 170. 2. 
If Dhundha shall swallow me. 
a4 aia ae afee aa Ii 
°* aiata wa afe aia tl 
era ofa St star ve i at are aw Sara i I. 276. 1-4, 
Till then pain and poverty (were in my) body. 
Till then my limbs were light; (é. e., mean, contemptible). 
As long as I came not (to thee), 
And worshipped at thy feet. 
The final short ¢ is sometimes omitted, as 
qe Gen ce Ha ti I. 179. 2. 
This opinion seems (right) to me. 

Commoner than any except mo/i is the form 41, used for all cases, some- 
times with, but oftener without, post-positions, as 
faa Sure Ar We ti I. 188, 11, 

How shall there be salvation for me. 
* fnfe war ag ar area i I. 49. 9. 
He who killed the snake (on) my father’s neck. 
_ we oufa afaee aofa i VI. 18. 1-2. 
*-aTa ATH Al 4 | 
Bhat by caste, king of poets. 
Lord! my name (is) Chand. 

am ate a ae ec as ii [. 160. 1. 
Having thus said for me you find fear. 








(i. ¢., You put fear into mind). _* 
> Sr ar St ore a wr 1 157. 1. 
STF you do not speak the truth to me. 
— Instan of she form 4% are also frequent. 


Se elle 
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ce WOR aon far oefer A I, 279. 1. 
This land (was) my father’s and my ancestors’. 


a fate def vos | 
a aw safe are i 1. 147. 3, 4. . 
Who (am J), from what race sprung 
Tell thou to me, O mother. 
Instances of Tt are as follows : 
Hl HEL cy 4 ay n I. 160. 2. 
You have no pity on me, 
(Lit. Of me any pity not comes.) 
Ua Ua HC EA Il 
Seven brothers of mine are slain. V. 61. 3. 
Cw acl Btats | (i. ce. mHjos,e), : 
This is my petition. I. 228. 2. 
For the nominative plural © is universal ; 
SH AA Ras ae fax 1 
We (and) you had never strife, I. 210, 29. 
SH Qa Aa Cie Ga ars II 
We and you (have) business (on) this field to-day. Ib. 31. 
| The oblique form is ware and the genitive Wartt °< o<t. 
Sree! Gal CATT arate | 
Alha, hear my word. XXT. 145. 2. ; 
The nom, is used when we must translate by a genitive or other éblique 
ease, as in Sa ata feas, the day of the death of me. I. 210. 27. a is a 
nom. again in 





We WE CH A Tae Il 

4 7 Quoth Kanh, honorable (are) we all. VI. 82.1. _ 
a The | »st-positions are affixed as in the modern language wH at, etc. 
; - For the second person the singular nom. @ has been quoted above, as 
Ji Pata ak plural nom. aw ; the former has an emphatic form #s in the hymn 
to Bhavani—_ 
Ge we Heras Grate 0 | 

awl waar seat etadite |i * 
Thou art Gangi Godivari, Gomati, r 
— Phou, Narbada, , JamunéPSaraswati. LXV. 16. ut 
And so on through some fay lines. In oe Soe however, we 
Ys ave the oblique form: the only di e of the anundsika, 
aad iis leng wened metri § ratii ’ 


ut ‘Te 
, * a... x 
ov 
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Sabai Kajja aggai. tuhi ndma laggai, 

The regular form for the oblique is, as might be expected, aif? ; a2 
amy aif i 1.192. 4. 

Sambhik is pleased with thee (re == FB). 

Shortened to af, as in safe @ IG afte war uw I. GO. 1. 

If there were not a curse on \ thee. 

Or tu GI, as 

@faa ara at ara ti I. 250. 1. 
Hearing (this) word, thy father. 

Parallel to the first person, occurs AM, 244 Sars aH ti Let me tell 
the tale to thee. LXV. 314. 

There is also the Prakritie form 44 in gM Yaw Gla ah Stay | Thy 
sons and grandsons from the wombs of thy wives. I. 280. 3., and qa aor 
aa Sfecst ae ii Say that the strength of thy arm is wonderful. 

LAV. 325. 3. 

The oblique form of the plural is qafe, and of constant occurrence. 

G3 ws awa qare 
I ask one son of thee. I. SS. 3. 

a fac quis walmei i 

& fac ufcei wa i 
Either I will yield my head to thee, 
Or I will put the umbrella over my head. [. 279. 3, 4. 
(i. e., L will conquer thee, or die,) 

The post-positions are used with 7H, as Wa ai, qa Hi, ete. 

For the third person we have a definite personal pronoun 41, as well as 
the two demonstratives t¥ and GY == this, that, with their respective 
formations, 

gw ‘this’ is found repeatedly wit cx ama haha i To me this future 


appears clear, I..28. 2 : 
The oblique ieemed is ¥ife, gifs wace a fac arsri To complete this 
(is) a work determined on. L. 87. 6. - 


I am disposkd to see a shortened form in the line 
‘tw a (ar) fea ar fea i 
This was his thought andany thought. I. 251. 4. 
Both the nom. plural of SW and an emphatic singular of T¥ are 
contrasted i in the <a plan 
acafe i <e HY Vat | wel 
‘iseg ply theif swords, He. eatching (them) in hts mouth breaks 
(them). I, 254. 5, G. 


rn Th order nat te prolong this section too far, I will now merely give the 





| 
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scheme of the pronouns as far as I have found them, or can construct them 
from analogy. The latter are in brackets. 
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lst Person. 2nd Person. 

Sing. Nom. ST, Si a ate . 
Oblique Bite, ate, Hr, a, ae | ate, ahs, ar, qT 
~; ea ~ ~_ ~ —_. ~ > a 
Genitive @1, and tr *fY =< AY, AT, AC of} oF, 

Plur. Nom. 3a qa occasionally in Gatha qa 
Oblique wate .qare . 
Genitive WaTaT [qrert) awe ox 

Srd Person. 
. — 4 = 

Sing. Nom. #1. he ewe this Te we that Ue. ay, 
Obl. atte. aT | ats, at arte. a 
Gen. ata@tete. | arar ete. ayat ete. 

Pl. Nom. 4 ay ° at 4 
Obl. fafa, faa, faa, <fa_xr (sta] sa. 
Gen. fara &@t <a a [waar] 


aire is shortened into fa¥t, and thus corresponds with fate (pl. fara and 
fata) from att. 

The interrogative is @l or @t, oblique fate, pl. fara. Of other forms 
may be cited faaat and its series, also RH and its series shortened at 
times to fast, farat etc. A curious double form occurs in the lines 

aie SE 7 TIF I 
aife aa & ate | 
He of whom there is no body, 
Him in what way can one catch ? I. 161. 8. 

I suspect % here to be a relic of the verb kar, as in the, same passage 
occurs the phrase 

farsi feu ae fH i 

aret &8 afc OF I 
. Where the sight does not penetrate ‘ 
There in what way can one see? 7, 4. j 

It would.mean in full‘ how having done? in wha’ manner haying 
acted.’ The oblique form of the plural is used adverbiall¥ for ‘how ?,’ and 
takes anuswira as in the first of the two last quoted instances. In the 
following it stands alone— : 





ace & ae ae Star wT. 154. 4, Fe 
How did Sarang De make war? _ Te 
For fararat and its series we have also #a@t and the rest. 
‘aa at fea cre ti : ae ea 
we gt craa wa i I. 162, 3-4. sci 


How many men, and Rajarshis, ae 
Have there been (nnd) gods and demons of you, 


— 
—" 


;  .' *: 


- SS =f i? : 
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Chand’s noun is rather a formless affair, as might have been expected, 
not only from the age in which he wrote, but from the style common to all 
those most obscure and difficult of writers, the Hindi poets. Like them, he 
loves to gtring together crude nouns, and leaves the reader to construct 
sentences out of them by mentally supplying the needful case-signs. This 
he does not merely in his rhapsodies where perhaps no very definite meaning 
is to be expected, but even in his narrative portions. Thus in the very first 


—_— Ye —— -.—-. —_—_ = - — _— 
ie 7 : e 





stanza . 
fax at aH Sls qeaHs 
(Literally) Firm. Going Living being. Life. Possessing quali- 
- ties of sandal-wood. ' 
All which may be put together into a sentence as the reader likes ; 
or again— 
aa aha atta Gg w=. 


Kali (yuga). Heroes. Heroes. Well. Strife. 
As Sa wa af 
: King. Brahmin, Neck. Bind. 
Other instances afford a clue by some verbal form, or by the context ; as 
ua Ha SIS Sua I 
To all men anxiety arose. I. 149. 2. 
for ea safe at ; 
«8a ays ea Sosa II 
By service much wealth is gained, I, 262. 8. 
; mpich nty be rendered in Mod. Hindi thus $4 4 4sa 3% @I Vaqraa Sar &. 
Rta are ate ufc anit ti 
The darbér became likea tank full of blood as water. V. 37. 1. 
In fall thus—eare are Ae! Sar Afat H wer Sar Har wat s. 
The cetesicne however, are fully and freely used when ‘the metre allows, 
- and T shall now give instances of their use, exhibiting the more ancient as 
| 1 as the oT ns sitional forms, and those which are identical in form with 














| pr # 5 43 ! . * ’ . ee. . 
te > ec nest pease, including both dative and accusative, is Indicated by 
the pk So on, 20 paverning whose origin I reserve my se ae for the 


er ee 


= the anust ara comes the iédern. €Y. 
rs hg 4% Ie qa UH as Il 
He ge eks one of you. L. 88. 9- 
mally p's theory of the origin of this form from ayw, resulting 
oa owing to olision of the ri, may be accepted, but there 
eory. (See his Sindhi Gram. p. 115). Caldwell’s con- _ 
Bs the Dravidian ku (hhew) must in any caso be regarded as 
r tenable. — SP or . on 
ec Gee 
) i ee 


ne 
at 
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Wa FH aC SHA WS Ii 
afe qu at Sia hi 
At morning time the hero to Brahmans 
Dividing with his own hand gave (gifts) VII. 5. 3-4, 
afc Sera esa aS | 
Having made obeisance to all. VI. 35. 2. 

Another instance was quoted a while back under @1. The wv is leng- 

thened metri gratia in . 

S14 US SSn Ta UlCare Tare TS Il 
For jhe’ war with Prithirdj at Mahobé Parimaél has summoned us, XXI. 
54. 6. . 

The other forms are too common to need quotation. 

Under the head of ablative, come several post-positions. 9a is the 
older form from which come the forms Si, Hi and @; thus— 

ae Sa wfecist 8e | 
Says the messenger to Prithiraéj. XIII. 16. 1. 

In Mod. Hindi, verbs of speaking take §; the original meaning of 
which is shown by its derivation from a to be ‘ with,’ though in modern 
times often used in the sense of ‘ from ;’ for which latter the proper word is 
Zor @ to be noticed presently. Instances of $f occur frequently, one has 
been given above, another one of ## is ae afa wa aq, ‘ says the wife to her 
husband,’ I. 7. 1., vues wa precedes the noun; as it stands we should 
understand it to mean ‘says the husband to the wife, there is, however, no 
doubt from the context that it is Chand’s wife who speaks to him, not he 
to her. The use of the particle before the noun, shews that it had not yet 
thoroughly sunk into a post-position, but is still used as a conjunction, as in 





"afc with forms wx, ¥, and Wis used as in ordinary old Hindi, 
sae ‘i, mostly with abnormal anuswar @, is I take it from @1, (just as 
\ from SI or i) a regular ablative termination in Prakrit, from the Sanskrit, 
ue lverbial a ablative in @¥, as YTHa4, from a village, though it has become 
| Te ice from the noun and is treated as a post-position, 
eiiterd sar * ma Rea eae 

From his race sprung. I. 164. 1. an 1 by, aR 
qa wer ae Sita a 4H i nie ny) 
‘Say ye, (and) I make him destroyed, oe 
Ge e., If you give the order, I will se hi 

tive, we find the many-formed post-position on 
ea ebay | 
41 n its earliest form ad is eae os ans en pping th 
aaa Oa AEN eesti 
‘dwelling among mor 
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wt aife ah ce wey wer 
Having spoken this speech, he came amongst the army. X XI. 
10. 17. 
Ne,t comes the solution of the semivowel into its wel; giving af, 
ware € a7 Gt ue ate i 
Thousands three fell on earth. XXI. 7. 59. 
Sometimes written af, when a long syllable is required, 
© sifaita az crfat afe i 
The witch went among the queens. I. 178. 9. 

(orfaraty for craft like @farara for Saree and “Sra for Sra) 

The naturad transition from @ —-- 4 into wW (see my Comp. Grammar, p. 
326.) gives the form #ha— 

Hea ofca aie fae ware i 
Fell headlong into the bottomless pit. I. 79. 10. 

(H@4 a form of 3 sing. pret. for AEA from Arq and therefore meaning 
‘* was set free," in combination with qoat —= agar ‘ to fall,’ it means ‘ was 
set free falling? 7. ¢., ‘ fell unrestrainedly or headlong.’) 

Final short vowels are of very little account in Hindi, and are omitted 
or inserted at will. Thus forms ar and wat, with inorganic anuswara, 
and in the former with lengthening of the vowel, occur. 

Ssyaa Him Sta 74a STG tt 
They themselves went into the garden. XXI. 5. 6. 
(QqaTa a curious combination of Bq with gs after the fashion of 3q4@). 
ar Cia aaa ae awe |i 
What king, in what land? XXVI_. 18. 4. 

The metre is Gatha which accounts for the Sanskritisms, Chand always 
puts an anuswara to the last syllable of his words when writing Gatha, 
he seems to be under the impression that by so doing, he is making them 
into Sanskrit! In the next line we get 

qCqt SaA Ay Il 
‘In wealthy Ujjain. 


* 


- (Tat = wqt abounding in weilth). I have seen also frequently 


ay and am, buf have lost the references to them in my notes. A lengthened 
or secondary form @~re is also in use with the more definite meaning of 
“in the midst of.” 
AC Are) SAT TK I 
waa Bia AMT Il 
Men and women cast aside shame 
=" In the mi@st of the month of Phagun. XXII‘. 1, 4. 
Alluding to the Holi festival. 
@ wate owe Use were iW (SET = >, and waft — 5). 
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Having received the news she arrived in the midst of the 


city. I. 178. 4. 
afc afer wa fac qa are 
The enemy fled into the hills and forests, I. 206. 38 
A step further brings to the rejection of the organic portion of the as- 


pirated letter, leaving only ¥, we thus account for the form af, which is 


~~. Pe eee 
o w Zz 
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extremely common. 
Rare Hie Hat i 
ural ta TAA WZFTe Il 


Putting musk into lamp black 
The queen streaks her eyes for ornament, (Githa) I. 20, 1. 


(t¥a from Tar, line). 
fea 4a wate Bat 4S Ii 


wfc g wat fern afe ii 
A period of seven days is ample time, 
Hari can save in ‘a single instant. I. GO. 12. 
The post-position is here affixed to the genitive as infflicated by 4, 


see further on under that case. 
mits afe Gece i 
Grazing in Jharkhand. I. 61. 3. 
It is lengthened to arét— 
zata ~zyfa af ater ard i 
Seeing the king sitting in sleep. I. 191. 4. . 


wrat NC wae Tar we ART | 
The hero Jalhan was smitten and:fellon the ground. X XT. 


264. 90). 
And if I am right in my translation, still further to ait— 


Saas fe tw we we a 
ay a are sat 7 S74 1 
=P (If her) husband die in battle, 
The wife does not become a Sati, XXI. 175. 1. 
ae Tae, we have the ordinary modern form %, the ee of which iss 


as 80 often the case in Hindi, a mere inorganic accretion... 
a, faa fe Bea fear ce | we ga MTG cewituge.. ee 
>, * . SV Ae 
Sag ae ATO free we Ve ren Te a 
‘3 oe ‘The wife who survives when hee husband dies and } pes 
pee tr deg a ; ror | oat ine pce < Fi bh i, ry _. 2 


_ 
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repeated from the preceding lines which are more rugged and Chandesque 
free az ace arte IU I 
fay ai aca fra aa cre | 
% ==, however, found in many passages where there is no reason for 
suspicion, 
wh HIG WH ANT AeA II 
In one month he established a city. I. 218, 3. 
aa) QE a Ae HOT ATE 
He brought down his sword on the shoulder of strong Kanh. 
XXI. 264. 24. 

Of the instrumental case indicated by # as we have it in modern times, 
I cannot point to any clear instance. When we come to treat of the verb, 
the construction involving this case will be illustrated. 

There remains only the genitive, and this is indicated by the particles 
aT, @ or @, and @}, as in ordinary Hindi. Sometimes shortened to @ as 
in one instance quoted above. Two passages may be noted in which the 
older form @#<1, #1, which has been recently brought to light by Dr. 
Hoernle, seems to be found. The first is that 1 in the nineteenth (now 20th) 
book, in which I formerly saw a pret. of a verb @<ar, This view must now 
be given up, and the passage translated differently ; it is a very obscure 
passage, however, and I now only give a tentative rendering. It is the rout 
of Bhikabuddin: s Fei by Prithiraj. 


> zie am Wa wisara RCT u 
wor faces feet wa Ser i 
Blind (from flowing of blood) ran the elephant of the Chauhan, 
Making a cirele he surrounded on all four sides. XX. 141. 7-8. 
The other passage is at, the meeting of the armies before Mahoba. 
fear ac Tas BSH GSA | 
fuai fefe di fefe qrsaa 4A WXXI. 29. 9-10. 
rat in Chand and in other bards, though plural in form, is always 
treated as a feminine singular. 
The kettle drum made a noise, the army turned, 
The sight of the Chauhan was separated from view. 


That is, the two armies lost sight of each other, probably from the 
dust they raised. It will be observed that @<T in the first quotation agrees 
with the masc, 787, and #1 in the second with the fem. €fz, so that we have 
so far confirmation of Dr. Hoernle’s theory. I have tracgd forms arct and 

: acy, as well as @x, in the cognate languages. From the vast ocean of Chand 
a - fresh examples 1 will probably be fished up, as we get to know more about it ; 
. resent T have only these two instances in my note book. 





~ 
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With regard to the modification of the base in nouns nothing noticeable 
is to be found, except that Chand occasionally uses the nom. or direct form 
of bases in d before the post-position, as 

TSH Se Sc afan 
The king came into his tent. I. 193. 2 
Where we should expect @¢€; and again 
fate act war ae | Sor ahs cara 
At that time came somehow into the tent a snake. I. 243. 4. 

Instances of this practice may be found in Tulsi Das and later poets, 
and in the tika to the Bhaktamala, and it is universal in Bengali. 

There is a curious word in two or three forms, as usumal with Chand’s 
words, about which there is some obscurity. It is Bat or Sa and must, it 
appears to me, be translated “ from ** though it looks at times like an 
imperfect of the verb ¥t, in which case I take it to be one step in the process 
by which we get to wt, which will be noticed under the verb. I give the 
examples I have noted. In the first, Bisal De is asking his minister about 
the shrine of Gokaran which he wishes to visit. : 

Ray EX SAAC Sa I 
fea cra dm Ae TEA 
How far (is it) from Ajmer ? 
In two days easily one arrives. I. 178, 47. 


Here, by the bye, is ## which I wanted a while ago. When Bisal gets 
to Gokaran he meets a Siddha who asks him where he comes from. « 


awa fau fate ox WaT I 
am, ara fate ara ii 
xfe aca aa Ba II 
a wa ae ara. I. 184. 
ae. Saith the Sidha from what city, ~ 
A What family, what name ? | | > 














OU tur Had you come here on pilgrimage, 
Pe = Or (have you) further on any business ? 





RN | : _-In the first line #aT must be “ from,” but in the third line SF is pl. of. 


=~ 


sar, = = wut. In the next passage the doubt is still greater, and the whole 
passage is a pecan crabbed one. | 


x “ 
i< i 











a octane saya I. 48. erate Pere) Fob -cthies dee 4 
Baa bettie ead ia ks ely RE Bit st ' r. 
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Not together harmony or union, 
Brahmin was to Brahmins cruel. 

are is still used in Panjabi for “ with,” ae is still Marwari AS ‘ wick- 
ed, cruel,” mod, Hindi axt. Now in this passage $#1 may either be “ was,” 
or we may render it “ from,” as “ Brahmin from Brahmins (was) averse, 
or cruel.” The meaning would more strictly be ‘ towards,’ but in the mod. 
language @ would be quite admissible.- On the whole, though, I am in 
favour of regarding it as a verb in this passage, 

In those places where it is clearly a postposition, it may still be derived 
from the root ¥t, and be analogous to the Bengali c&1®c%, ‘ from,’ Marathi 
#a, and comes fyom the Prakrit ablative plural s-=m. 

The plural is formed by @f#, the final ¥ of which is frequently omit- 
ted, and the plural itself is often represented by the singular form. The 
practice of confounding the two numbers is as old as Chand, and probably, 
for all we know, older. Plural verbs are used with singular nouns, and 
feminine verbs with masculine nouns and vice versi, as in the line 

° 44 SHS HTS CHS ANT I 
Then all the women were assembled together. I. 178. 1. 

Where afc is plural in sense, tliough singular in form, while the verb 

is singular. 
aa Sife war i 
All the wives said, 7. 

Here again Wifa is fem. pl. and the verb mase, sing., which arises from 

the instrumental construction. 
aay feat were ti 
The bride made lamentation. I. 171. 2. 


Ill. 


The verb is modern in form, exhibiting the birth of the analytical sys- 
tem, as yet weak and uncertain, but already indicating the direction of its 
future development, 

The number of forms in use is few, and Chand seems to regard verbs 
as a superfluity in many instances, omitting them at will, and often substi- 
tuting for all forms of the verb what I may call the verbal crude form, pro- 
duced by adding a short i to the root. Though this form is strictly speak- 
ing that of the conjunctive participle “ having done,” and the like, yet there 
are countless passages in Chand where it will not bear this meaning, but is 
a present, past, or future,as the context may require. For.instance in 

‘ quae wa are frag i ofS oa aa Gare 
SQL CreTT Ga Su YPH ware ore nL. 309. 





a 
: ‘ae » 
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Anal having come met (his) mother, Aaving told and recited the 
whole affair, 


People and merchants having taken with (him), faving gone colo- 
nized the land. E 
All the forms in ¢ as SIf#, @f¥, Gare, Bre are true conjunctive parti- 
ciples, and the only finite verb in sense is asiz, and even that is a partici- 
ple in form agreeing with the fem. noun ¥f# and postulating the instrumen- 
tal form of the agent. . In modern Hindi we should have Saat @ ufa ware. 
On the other hand, however, we find the form in short ¥ requiring a finite 
sense in the following : 
fac dfs wax ale afce tt : 
Bisal the king arrays the umbrella over his head. TI. 166. 1. 
If we translate af “ having arrayed,’ the sentence will be incomplete 
as there is no finite verb following. The explanation of this use of the € 
form is probably that it is a shortening of the ¥ of the 3 pers., and in this 
place it would stand for #¢. The simple indef, present is the same in all 
the modern Aryan languages, and in Chand presents no pecukarities. 


Singular. Plural. 

~z. - * mR, 
1. tl, *F at 

> = 
2 S< wit 
3. at FT 





It is unnecessary to quote examples for the regular verb ; the irregular 
verbs (to use a rather unscientific term) will be noticed presently. 
For the simple past the forms are participial and the same for all three 
persons on account of the implied or expressed instrumental construction. 
Singular. Plural. 


| mase. T 
1, 2. 3. 
tae aal await 

In the masc. sing. the final Zt is sometimes separated by a short a from 
the root, according to no rule apparently ; for in I. 170. 12 we find aei faq 
ac fawaqat |i ‘there a lion destroyed. the bridegroom, while in the very 
next line it is written faa faarrear. As variants of the form im at constant- 
ly occur those in ega a, where the @ has been softened to the palatal 
vowel and the vowel 1 hardened to its semivowel, Thus 

ay «fa cf waa ara i 
Looking looking down wandered the cow. I. 79.9. . 

In the same passage occur #4, quoted above, and mera ‘she heard’ 

(root aw). Instances of the shorter form are 





> 
qa 











fate wee aT Ii oo 
r Again Alh6 spoke in wrath. XXI. 109, 47. 


Also @fwa, @fea, and many others. The form in €@ is common in 
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For the future where no very strong idea of futurity is implied, the 
indefinite present is used, asin Fr Zi esi Se,‘ then I will quit the body.’ 
But the ordinary form of the future is derivable directly from the second or 
periphraspic future of Sanskrit, as in afatfa, wfaarfe, and in the third per- 
sop postulates a non-classical form wfaatfe, for which in Sanskrit we have 
only afaat without the substantive verb. The forms are— 


Singular. Plural. 
1. . afaet afaz 
2. <afae afaret 
3. afas atawv 


To be referrgd back to a Sanskrit series, Singular  afearfa, aferarfa 
[(ataaita]; Plural afearet afeare, [aferardfa]. but in all cases with 
elision of the syllable at, so that we should imagine a form wha+ "fa 
ssafe. ‘The terminations rest on the excessive corruption of the feeble verb 
w4; so that fH becomes Bf and then, by rejection of By, Fe. The 
resolution of @ into its compone nt parts, the Jabi: land nasal, so frequently 
noticed in other instances, gives Ff, whence <i, so that we have three words 
ST, one from watt, a second from Sf, and a third from |Y. As a good 
instance of this verb in a transitional state the Marathi forms may be ad- 


duced. 


Singular, Plural. 
1. are (=fe) arei (tH) 
2. ares (afeq)* —=ret (ea) 
*3. are (=f) area (Sfa) 


In old Hindi also, as for instance in Kabir's Ramaini, occur the forms 
afte ‘is’ and =rf¥‘ are, from which we get @ and % in mod. Hindi. 

It would lead me too far away from my present object, which is merely 
to illustrate Chand’s forms, were I to work out all these processes here. I 
content myself therefore with merely noticing them, and pass on to give 
examples, Of the first person we have already had the instahces gafwwi 
«TI will yield,’ as it were, from (sata atta fut. of the causal of Ww with wH) 





and ufcRt, ‘T will place.’ ~The third person, with which the second ie 


- identical in form, was shown in faateas ‘he shall swallow; for the first 


plural i "2 
eH Vida Va Hwy |i sie 
_- <TH Vee 7 HT I 


We <stlee all will fight, 
That the > of the Chandel may not perish, XXI. 


| 94, 3-4. . 
Joye the fall ancdiecs forms assi, asmah, astha, and asanti, instead of 






} 1 Sanskrit forms, a8 the letters which par te 
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The infinitive or verbal noun has two forms, the abstract in ana, and 
the functional in ##a. Of the former one instance out of many is 


qauraa faa dua fearte i 
Having plotted to stop (er the stopping of) hig virihty 
I. 178. 1. 
[Vaart = qaaia), and with nominal inflexion, 
faa waa at ats | 
He made preparation for going. XX. 28. 4. . 
BAA aiaea STC (ST Seaton = elB) 
In joining battle a “terrible warrior. XX. 31. 5 
The functional form is of very common use, just as it still i in Ginwari 
Hindi, in Bengali, | Oriya, and Gujrati. 
ort fawia wit Ce I 
ar atte efara ai wre i 
If any one made delay, 
Then he came to strike him. I, 198. 7. 
sfs wfca ar wrt i 
Rising up, ran to fight. I. 254. 7. 
The construction is strange, bnt not unknown to modern colloquial 
Hindi in 


aife ara farua i 
qa waa te faieran 
Through learning (it) from his mother Gauri 
Her son Anal learnt this. I. 258. 1-2. 
In modern Hindi, 7re\ wt & Gear = oe ST wre =. 
The imperative exhibits the ordinary forms @Ts sing. and a plural, as 
aaa He a4 at ss |i 
Bard Jagnak, now go thou home. XX. 77. I. 
Owing to the careless way in which ¢ and u are mixed up, we have @ 
form in F— 
faa g wee wat ety I 
Say a good word about them. I. 9. 12. : 
‘In _ two quotations above we have seen conversely qr4s and was used 
as present indicatives, for qraf¥ and ‘ srafe. 
tz | The present participle « ends i in at, as aaa, =ua, and i in Gatha, as well 
as “ager in other metres where a long syllable is wanted, in ant, as ine 
. ‘The feminine is in short i, as pi also of course ¢, as Stat, 
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207. I see nothing in the extracts given by Trumpp in that article to 
justify his assertion that the language of the Granth is not Hindi, but eld 
Gurmukhi. It is a mistake, though common among Sikhs themselves, to 
apply thesterm Gurmukhi to the dialect of the Panjab, instead of the variety 
of Devanagari in which it is written, sed hae obiter.) 
afa faa ufact afar wm i 
Having subdued the rulers of the land with fire and sword, 
*. <1. 206.26, 


This is of course often also written with e¢, as @fa, whence we get 
another of Chand’s confusions, as this form is also used for the respectful 
imperative, as in* 

Te AZ are Gis 4 HT I 
This destroyed science do not listen to. I. 173. 9. 

One of the principal difficulties in Chand lies in his construction ; an 
abrupt and elliptical style is imposed on him by his rules, and he makes it 
worse by trying to say too much at once. So that we have often to expand 
four of his words into twelve English, and his transitions are so rapid from 
one fact to another, that we are often landed quite in the middle of a fresh 
set of events before we are well quit of the old ones. 

The custom of constructing the past tense of transitive verbs with the 
instrumental of the agent with the post-position #, though identical in 
character with the Sanskrit construction, as in Wa "Tre faaita, is yet 
apparently in its present shape at least of modern origin. It is an obscure 
question what this a really is. That it is not derived from the ea of the 
Sanskr. is pretty clear. # the older form, sometimes written @T¥, is a dative, 
and is, I believe, connected with the same root as the Marathi rit, Naipali 
and old Bengali wifa, whence also Marathi @t, the ordinary sign of the 
dative. It is difficult to decide exactly what Chand’s usage is in this 
respect. While in some cases the agent is in an oblique form, in others it 
is in the direct or nominative. . 

The modern Aryan languages know of three constructions or prayogas, 
1. The Karta, oy subjective, in which the verb agrees with its subject. 2. 
The Karma, or objective, in which it agrees with its object. 3. The Bhdva, 
impersonal, in which it agrees with neither. They may be thus illustrated 


ti | Karta—ille urbem condidit. 
» - oY ia . Karma—ab illo urbs condita. 
yo | Bhava—ab illo urbi conditum. 


These three constructions are seen in their full foree in that most 

complicated of all the languages, Marathi, with its irritating three genders 

| and old-world rubbish of that sort. Hindi is more enlightened and simpler. 
ee are Res : ; 
Ties Co ae 
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It has the subjective construction for all tenses of the intransitive verb, and 
for all tenses of the transitive also, except the preterite in which it admits 
the objective construction, as tTsit @ ara wil, also the impersonal as Trsqt a 
aeal at ear In the former the verb agrees with the object, amd in the 
latter is neuter and impersonal, Hindi having amalgamated the neuter with 
the masc., the verb has attained to the masc. form, though really neuter. 
Applying the above principles to Chand, we are struck im the first 
instance by the absence of @ with the instrumental sense. Fr instance— . 
sfars af Fax Fi 
—™ImT gure fea ii 
Hearing it, the prince Prithir4j 
Himself invited them kindly. V. 13. 3. 
Here if we are to see in this # our modern friend, the object not being 
noted, but being understood as living beings, we should according to rule 
expect aaral, and the sentence would run in ordinary Hindi ®¥Tt A Yeui 
aT , in other words, the construction would be the impersonal one, the 
verb sansa be singular (masc.), unless it be that the verb ts here put in the 
plural out of respect, This instance, however, seems at present quite 
exceptional, more usually the agent is in the oblique crude form, and both 
the objective and impersonal constructions are used ; a good example of the 


former is 
faa Tar etal & = I 
He protected the Brahmans. I. 136. 1. . 
Where the verb agrees with the object raksid, and the agent is in the 
crude oblique which may | be any case we like to call it; again 
fats cq gta WaT WATS Ml 
ra Who arranged heaven, earth, the seven hells. I. 11. 11. 
ts The various nouns agree with the verb <q in the neuter pl. and the 
agent is again singular oblique. On the other hand, we have the direct or 
ae subjective construction in -. 
VE Rete: Sw are gure crm ih 
| <a a fear swe ara i . 
Ten times the king asked ° 


ek ies The Briéhman gave no answer (in the) matter. I, 48, 23-24. 
ai i And as a remarkable instance of Chand’s indifference to the subject wo. 
‘5 have in one line e (I. 49. 9.) fate wear aa *he who killed the snake, and the = 
a next line St Waal 44, with the direct construction. It is perhaps - too early a 
to lay down rules for Chand t, but it eth be hipted that a common with = 
sag le of his ‘successors in Indien re | 
etic mn when the agent i a not 
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and quite as likely to use one as the other..As far as I have gone, I have met 


very few instances of the use of the post-position #, and several of those 
seem doubtful. 


One example is 
arauay 2facret + i 
fafa aqaat fax u 
mi afaragce i 
° faa neq afc fere ii 

In his youth fo Prithiraj 

In a dream at night (came) a sign : 

Having taken Juginipur (Delhi) 

He put the filak (of sovereignty) on his brow. IIT. 3. 1-4. 

Here it is clearly a dative, 

With regard to the irregular verbs, or to speak more correctly, those 
which still retain traces of the older synthetical organization, the array of 
forms is rather varied. Some few well-worked verbs differ from their fellows 
in this respect that, whereas the latter have taken from the Sanskr. or Prakr. 
only the root, or some one form on which they have built up their modern 
verb with all its varied tenses, these verbs of the older creation adhere more 
closely to the Prakrit and take their preterite from its preterite and some of 
their other forms from those of the corresponding tense in Prakrit. Thus 
at makes its past tense feat, from fea, for ew; also <¥at from fear, and 
<r from feat, all three Prakr. forms. Of the three the commonest perhaps 
is tat; to which rhyme air from @Cat, and iat from wat. In one or 
two passages occurs.a form Wit, which I have rendered “ filled,” supposing 
it to be from Hraqt on the analogy of aa. In the eases of SCAT and Sat, 
Chand has also the preterites @1ar and feet, Mat, but not t fret, the } cause 
of which will be explained below. The three words ar, #taT, and @yar are 
often.shorn of their last syllable especially at the end of a line, as 

HAR TSA Geb AA | 
He performed there the ceremony of kanaktuld. VIII. 5. 2. 
To which rhymes 
af way at ela i 
Dividing, with his own hand gave. i. 4. 
qfcara su 9c SAA <ha | 
Parimal gave the order for war, X XI. 5, 32. 
<9 Bis Bry HAA Ble I 
faa aH AAT qe az ais it 
Having gone ten ‘kos he made a halt, 
_ , The villages, towns and cities between he plundered, 208. 9-10, 
reg Iti is one of Chand’s favourite rhymes, and in all these cases the subject 
of isa nom. ‘mase, sing. Of the full forms, the following are examples : 
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wana vat ou i 
7a <a we fear i 
aifeac we awe | 
da qitua fara i . 
Concerning the translation of this passage there may be some doubt ; 
literally it is easy enough, as the meaning of each individual word is well 
known, but how to put them together so as to make consecutive sentences is 
a difficulty; “ Anangpal—daughter—beautiful (or, taking su as an exple- 
tive, ‘ delight’) 
Son—wish—fruit—gave. 
Cocoanut—fruit—ood fruit. 
Spell (mantra)—beginning—made. 
Tt probably means that Anangpal had a daughter whose desire for a 
son bore fruit (to wit by the birth of Pnthiré)), the fruit of the cocoanut is 
the emblem of marriage, and he or she, commenced some spells, why or 
wherefore non liguet. It is a fair specimen of Chand's enigmatical style. 
a= 44 dea 8 ear i 
ae aftara fear afc [yar 
Good speed the Chandel made, 
(Saying) “ Parimal hath written this” gave it into his hand- 
XXII, 124. 4. 
Of the forms feq* and <tae the following instances have been noted : 
ax ayer gar ai<= 1 
Dhundha the king gave a blessing. I. 305, 1, 
ghucia aife <1 es fee i 
Prithiréj gave him two provinces. I. 307. Gl. 
Here the final syllable is cut off to rhyme with wfe@ in the next line. 


Ta FF Gas i <A ara ua fefea |i 
Ula Wa Waa wat | HAS TS aa ata wie i 
(For) joy (of his) daughter's (having a) son, ae and honours 

many he gave, 

™ House to house singing songs of joy, like a’ serpent finding a 
jewel i in the forest (?)., 

The past tense @fea arises from the fact that the verb /end in Hindi 
, is derived from the Skr. @¥a, through forms @¥# and wfea, and the pp. 
’ in Skr. is aa, whence H. @fea. Although in Hindi the number of verbs of 
| A; this class, those namely which form their present from one part of a Sanskr. 
Se verb, and their preterite from another, is so small that they have been classed 


as irregular, yet in the other cognate languages, notably in Sindhi and 
ome | Gajarati, the number is very large; for instance Sindhi wry to take (H. 
a 
_ * 
Ls , | ; | 2 | 
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wart) makes its pp. eur, i. ¢. eray. (See Trumpp’s Sindhi Gr. p. 272, and 
my Comp. Gram. p. 138.) 
I have also noted an instance in which the w under the influence of the 

adjacent palatal vowel changes into # (=)— 

aaa ara ara ay fer | 

grat sfew vaca a fears | 

Carts and boats he went and stopped. 
* Ala and Udil he allowed not to alight. XXT. 96. 1-2. 


In Modern Hindi, 44 farar and saa# afe fear. 

Leaving for the present the further discussion of these verbs whose 
real nature seers not to have hitherto been clearly understood, I now 
proceed to draw out the manifold variations of the verb ‘to be,’ whether 
derived from the root @qor from ¥ or (if it be so at all, which I much 
doubt in Hindi) from qr. 

Illustrations from Chand serve not only for his works, but in many 
cases also for old Hindi literature in general. Tulsi Das, Sur Das, Kesab 
Das, Kabir, and others are all writers in virtually the same idiom, though 
Chand is older and more obscure than most of them, and has occasionally 
forms which have dropped out of use since his time. It will strike the 
reader, however, that Chand uses the same word in different stages of 
development according as it suits his purpose. In the case for instance of 
ww, we have every stage from the pure Sanskrit down to the modern 
vernacylar. In such cases it is generally the modern and later forms which 
agree with those in use in the general run of Hindi poets. Tulsi Das, 
though, from his extensive popularity, he is usually taken as the typical poet 
of mediveval Hindi, is not so really from a linguistic point of view. His 
language is very rustic, and seems, as Dr. Hoernle has remarked, to contain 
words and forms taken from all the provinces of Hindustan. Sur Das is 
much purer and more typical. The forms given below are not then all 
peculiar to Chand, but many of them he shares with his successors. 

The preterite, which for convenience sake [ take first, as in a narrative 
poem lke this, it naturally occurs oftener than the other tenses, has three 
forms. : 


Ist form Sing. m. wer, Pl. M. we 
bi fae owe 
WaT is very common, as in WAT AH AHS Trst | 
Wroth was then the king. I. 48. 26. 
Ut war feta weer i 


Thus was fhe wonderful Rishi. i. : 
waaqre War Crs i 
-Anangpal became king. IIT. 17. 4. * 
F | 
* 
= , 
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It is contracted to Mr, i in @f saa trey war ar wea il 

. Hearing the news the king was perturbed in spirit. I. 172. 4 

wr att wa aaa wis acy i 
Laughter was m her: mind, then pity came. ITT. 10, 4. 
Feminine WX, as in ordinary mediwval Hindi, as 
G4 AUT sai ut Ii 
How the former story was. IIT, 15, 2. 

Plural masc. 4, as Ht faa Brat ei<cae Va Il . 

The folk were harassed, wounded, and distressed, XXTI. 5, 5. 

Of Ta the fem. pl., I have no examples. In qa gary Hea waa arte 
quoted above, it may perhaps be that a fem. pl. is meant amd the anuswara 
has been omitted by the copyist. 

The second form is #at and gat, plural wa, of which I have already 
given instances. It is from this form (Skr, we) that I derive 9, and not 
from Tega. The wv of SAT goes out in Gujarati Wal, Tal, ete., in which 
language the form wat, the legitimate descendant of fea, stands in its proper 
place as the preterite of a verb wa from aT, parallel to which*is Oriya Tfaar, 
preterite of fear, side by side w ith wat from yar(4). From the form ¥at, 
by elision of @ and coalition of the vowels (perhaps through a transitional 
form il), comes the ordinary  Brijbhasha form %t, ¥¥, etc., and by another 
process the form wat became 4, ¢. ¢. tho, for h'to. The Hindi appears not 
to have retained any relics of the verb at, as a verb, though it has numerous 
nominal derivatives of it. 

Chand has yet another form of the preterite sy with short final a, not 
very uncommon in occurrence, as 
afa @ts 6Ty 4a Wa alfa i 
bo SY US AH eC Beare i 
Pads, Grieve not, but heed my spell 
= - Ruling has (ever) been the business of the doughty Chauhan. 
IIL. 27, 26. 
Connected with which 3 is the conjunctive participle #4, in 
Say SS at 4a Ta I ; 
The marriage having taken place, the bridegroom went to the 
, forest. I. 170. 11. 
‘The present tense contains no peculiarities. zis I am’ has been quoted, 
but I may mention that I have not yet come across the modern @ “is.” It 
seems to come from @f@, which is first split up into aufa, then the wis 


| _ dropped leaving Wat from which by change of @ into wand ‘interpolating. 








= Asscond % we ee Tulsi Das and Kabir's fem efx, whence the tr telon: 
| Tt doen nok | | veo air that a all this Ds c c 
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all explainable as futures like #fCS, afer “he will do,” “ he will fight,” and 


the like, Thus is formed the future UK, contracted into ¥y, just as ih the 
imperative ¥Te ‘ let there be’ becomes ¥. 


. oa ice faa wee | 
Destruction shall be on their race. ITI. 29. 6. 
wa ata ay @ fate fate 1 
All speaking said,‘ May there be success, success.’ I, 178. 12. 
Another form is ¥1f<, 
wie weafa BAe It 
The Jadavani shall be with child, I. 249. 6. 
and the simpler form of the imperative is ¥T 
faa gaa ay va Sr aaa | (aafa = aft) 
Which bearing be thy nature purified, O lady. I. 14. 4. 

In the substantive verb the vague crude form in short # occurs 
constantly, as a present and as future as well as in its more correct sense 
of a conjunctive participle. It is one of the commonest words and forms in 
Chand and more than one illustration must therefore be given. 

There can be little doubt as to its future sense in the following ;— 

feay Ga # dae | Vx o feet ofa i 
In five days’ time he shall be lord of Delhi, III. 11. 4 
Again a few lines later on 
Hiaaae Bihar eS | IN EVE W Crs 
Of Jognagar (Delhi), saith the astrologer, 
Shall be lord indeed Prithi Rao (Prithiraj), ™. 13. 3-4. 
And again—@at W WISars i WA SIT ACHAT 

After the T'uar the Chahuvan, lastly shall be the Turk. 1%. 26. 8. 

All these three are prophecies, and there can be no doubt about the 
future sense, in which case we may regard this form as shortened from the 
fuller re. Less distinct, and hovering round to a potential present are— 

wai SUI SIT BT 4e | 
How may there be release from the curse for the hero. I. 58. 3. 
‘afc wai US aT EIT STH Il 
If I were to boast, then there might be laughter. I. 11. ult. 

In the next quotation it must, I think, be regarded as distinct 

historical present— 

ae de aa we fe i 

Wy Y es FIT | 

Ws wes Ha I : ; 
see sone wre w AAT. 1. 1-4, 
 ‘felleth Chand reciting a virtuous strophe, 
Oy 7 : BR 
e. 
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That wrath and discord, 
(When twixt) Chahuvan and Chandel tribes 
Strife rs engendered. 
So also in 344 Oaa Gre wa i 
The ear hearing it is broken. I. 159. 2. 
SIT SITS Hla VCS I 
The rape of Sita, (which was) predestined, takes place. ILI. 
27. 34. m 
In this latter case it may also be a preterite. Finally, as instances of 
its use in its more legitimate sense of a conjunctive participle, 
‘Sx wea qaea ate ti ° 
Being pleased saith Sukdey. I, 60, 10. 
Saran site fora arc 4 I 
avy vy ea SIT Bs StF 
They who swayed having conquered the three worlds, 
They too have gone at last, being without profit, ILI. 27. 
53, 54. | 
(=rs = 4a) 
Of the present participle there are two forms Saaq and era. 
oe areal arett saa 
: waa Baa frat ii 
Thy voice is a pleasing voice, laughing being prevented. be 12.4. 
(i, e., no one can laugh at you.) 
Qa Gia HX aq Il | 
The son being born she died. I. 170. 3. 
(i. e., she died in giving birth to the son.) 
+ Of the future participle @rreit ‘that which is to be,’ destiny, an 
illustration has si been given. Others are— 












Pan Anes Be RE LARS TST 
“ad ey. | Thou knowing somewhat of that which is to be. XXI. 92.2. © 
And a basi lines further on in a slightly different shape — 
a SARC Cal Be I 23s 
aes RT ay US Saree ‘. 
he ‘Sy a7 Fig Thus is written (as) about to be— , : 
% ‘ 3 Sake 72 The plan which Alhé has said. XXI. 94. 1, Sens ai’ 
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as they go, and the copious quotations will illustrate many more points than 
those which they are specially intended for. To those who approach Chand 
fortified by previous reading of the mediwval Hindi poets, the majority of 
the formy given above will be already to a great extent familiar, but to 
those who approach him from the direction of Sanskrit and Prakrit studies, 
his style will be absolutely unintelligible without some such elue as that, 
the outlines of which I have sketched in these notes. 


Further ngte on coins from Kausambhi—By Tuk Honorasie 
iH. ©. Barrey, C: 8. I., C. 8. 

Since writing on the two coins sent by Babu Sivaprasdd from Kau- 
sambhi,* I have had the advantage of showing the coins themselves to Gen- 
eral Cunningham. He at once expressed his preference for reading the third 
letter of No. 2, as @ sa, instead of 4 ja. He said that he thought he had 
coins in his cabtnet which would throw light on the matter. 

He has since found two of which he kindly allows me to make use. 
One of these is the exact duplicate of coin No. 2, but has only the latter 
half of the inseription perfect. The other coin is in better preservation ; its 
material is brass, and while it differs slightly in type, has the same legend 
as No. 2, but the third letter is unmistakably q. The whole of the letters 
on this coin are of a squarer type than those of my coin, so much so that 
the first letter might almost be read as @, “ da,” if it were not for the clear 
shape of the letter on my coin. 

The total legend must, however, now be read as— 

se wa faa, “ fhaha sata mite” 
“The friend of the virtuous iconoclast’ — ° 

A reading which is a clear improvement on those previously suggested. 

Both of General Cunningham's coins have the same reverse, a bull with 
the svastika over its hindquarters and standing in front of a Buddhist 
chaitya with Buddhist railing very clear, so that now there can hardly be 
any doubt of the*Buddhist character of the legend. General Cunningham’s 
best coin has the symbol on the left of the obverse somewhat different from 
my coin, but it is not quite distinct enough for satisfactory recognition. 
General Cunningham says that one of the coins at least was procured at 
Batesar, which is on the Jamun4, though at some distance above Kausam- 

_ bhi, from which place it may have possibly come. . . 
vo 3. * © Vide above, page 109. , 4 
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No. III.—187s. 
Authorities for the History of the Portuguese in India.— By 
T. W. H. Tounorr, B. C. 8. 


The History of the Portuguese in’ India is a subject of considerable 
interest, though the attention given to it, of late years, by English orienta- 
lists is scant. As a contribution to the subject I submit a list of the authors 
whose works are most valuable. The list does not profess to be exhaustive, 
but it will be found to embrace the most important sources of informa- 
tion. , 
I limit the range of these authorities to the period between 1498, when 

Vasco ga Gama discovered India, and L663, when the capture of Cochin by 

the Dutch finally broke the power of the Portuguese, and established the 

supremacy of others in the East. During that period, the adventures of the 

Portuguese form a chapter of Universal History. In years subsequent to 

1663, the subject, though not devoid of incidents’ of gallantry and romance, 
dwindles to one of national rather than universal interest. 

Asan introduction to the subject must be read Mr. Major's tnterest- 

ing Life of Prince Henry the Navigator. This is founded chiefly on old Por- 

ms tuguese authorities, an account of whom is given in the preface ; but Mr. 

Major's narrative is, to all appearance, so complete and accurate, that we may 

accept ‘ » it, coupled with the well written summary by Barros, without consult- 
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g other authors. 
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history, though written in or abont 1561, lay in manuscript till a few years 
ago, when it was printed by the Lisbon Academy. ‘The publication Was 
commenced in 1858 and concluded in 1864. Correa came to India in or 

: about 1512, and served as Albuquerque's amanuensis, His stay inel[ndia was 
not paiaacan. but it was at Goa that he ended his days. 

His history comprises the period from Vasco da Gama’s voyage in L497 
to the Government of Jorge Cabral in 1550. The earlier portion is partly 
founded on the manuscript (now lost) of Joao Figueira, a priest who accom- 
panied Vasco da Gama. The bulk of the work from 1512 to 1550+has all 
the advantages of contempor ary history by the pen of aetruthful and intel- 
ligent writer. The work is illustrated with pictures of towns, and portraits 
of the Viceroys taken, I believe, from pen and ink sketches by Correa him- 
self. Most of the towns are fairly represented, though without fecuracy of 
detail, For instance Aden, Diu, and Colombo, as they appeared in the six- 
teenth century, can at once be identified by any one who has seen them as 
they are now, Correa has been termed the “ Polybius” of Portuguese His- 
tory in India. Selections from his work, comprising the thee voyages of 
Vasco da Gama, have been translated and published in English by the Hon.” 
H. Stanley. 

Joaode Barros, the Livy of Portuguese H istory. His work, in four 
Decades, though somewhat later than the histories by Correa and Castanhe- 
da was, until the last few years, universally regarded as the standard authori- 
ty on the subject. The recent publication of Correa’s Lendas raises the 
question whether Correa or Barros should be followed where discrepancies 
exist (and in detail such discrepancies are numerous); upon the whole it 
seems likely that Barros will always hold his place in the opinion of his own 
countrymen as well as in that of foreigners as the chief of Portuguese His- 
torians. His style is adinired, and he gives an interesting sketch of the 
Portuguese discoveries prior to Vasco da Gama's voyage, a necessary intro- 
duction, which Correa and Castanheda omit. Barros died in 1570. eé never 
visited. India, but had special facilities for his study as an official in the 
India Office at Lisbon. 

Diogo de Couto, the continuator of Joao de Barros; De Couto served 
in India, and though his portion of the History is not considered equals to 
that written by Barros, it is the best we have for the latter half of the six- 

teenth century. The fourth Decade by Barros comes down to the death of 
Nuno da Cunha in 1539, but as this Decade had not appeared when De 
Couto commenced his continuation, he began twelve years earlier, bringing 


the continuation down to 1600. The joint History of De Barrosand De = 
rv) Couto consists of twenty-four Svo. Vols., there being for the reason above ae 
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Castanheda. This historian came to India in 1528, and the eight 
books of his History were published between 1551 and 1561. They bring the 
narrative of Portuguese conquest down to the first siege of Diu in 1538,- 
covering “hearly the same period as De Barros. Cuastanheda intended to 
publish ten books, but the last two seem to have been suppressed, because 
they reflected on some of the grandees who had influence at Court. I ean- 
not, however, say for certain that the last two books of Castanheda were 
never published. My own copy omits them, but from a list kindly given 
to me by Scnhor da Cunha Rivara, Secretary to the Portuguese Government 
at Goa, it would appear that Castanheda’s history is brought down to 1550. 
Castanheda is safd to have travelled all over Portuguese India, with the 
laudable desire of testing and correcting his history. 

Maffei, Historia Indicarum, a Latin history, based I believe on 
Barros. It is in one volume comprising sixteen books. It ends with the 
, death of King John the Third in 1557, and is dedicated to Plulip the Second. 

The author was a Jesuit; and attached to his principal work are four 
books of Epistole Indicw, selected letters from India, a very valuable 
“appendix, 

San Romano, a Benedictine monk, wrote a History of the same period 
in Spanish. I have not seen this work, but believe it is founded on Mativi 
and is inferior to the original. 

Faria y Sousa. His History was published in both Portuguese and 
Spanishe It embraces a more extended period than any of the others, be- 
ginning with the early voyages of discovery, and ending in 1640, at the eve 
of the Revolution which restored Portuguese independence. An English 
translation from the Spanish was published in 1695, with a dedication to 
Catharine, Queen Dowager, Charles the Second’s widow, 

For the sixteenth century, Faria y Sousa is an inferior authority to the 
earlier writers, but he is the one generally quoted by English authors, be- 
cause his account is the most complete as well as the most easily read. I 
am surprised that the Library of the Asiatic Society at Caleutta does not 
contain a copy of the translation. The copy of the original in the public 
library at Goa segms to be imperfect, Faria y Sousa gives a list of the 
books and manuscripts from which he collected his information. 

Lafitau, “ Histoire des Découvertes des Portugais,” in French, 2 Vols. 
There is a copy in the public library at Pondicherry, but not, I think, in our 
own library at Calcutta. I have not read this work through, but from a 
 eursory examination, it seems like most French Histories to be readuble and 
interesting. Lafitau namt®s the authors he has consulted, ‘und brings his 
‘narvative down to the same time as Faria y Sousa, 

The above authors are all professed historians, who treat their subject 
generally. But higtory is usually more indebted to particular accounts, 
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memoirs, and personal narratives than to prolonged chronicles which are 
necessarily themselves compilations. This is especially true of Portuguese 
History in India, Passing on then to this class of authors we find— 
“The Roteiro,” the account of Vasco da Gama’s voyage, {flowed by 
Mr. Major in his Life of Prince Henry. I have not seen this, but it is evi- 
dently a work of authority. 
The Commentaries of the great Albuquerque, compiled by his 
son from the official despatches sent by Albuquerque to King Manuel. They 
appeared in 1557. 
The Chronicle of King Manuel himself by Damiao de Goes, pub- 
lished during the reign of King Sebastian, and dedicatefl to the Cardinal 
Prince Henry. 
The History of the Portuguese during the reign of Emmanuel, by Os 0- 
rio, Bishop of Sylves, in Latin. This, though based on the Chronicle of 
Damiao de Goes, is superior to it as a literary work. There is an English 
translation, published in 1752. 
AntonioGalvan,a contemporary of the Governor Nuno da Cunha, 
is said by Faria y Sousa to have written much concerning India and particu- 
larly about the Spice Islands, but Faria y Sousa was unable to find any of 
his works except “the Book he calls of Discoveries, which is only short 
hints of things.” I presume this is the “ 'Tratado dos diversos e desvayra- 
dos caminhos, &c."". If any other works by this author are extant, they will 
be very valuable. Crawfurd eulogizes the author in the followings terms : 
“Of all, the Portuguese names connected with the Indian Archipelago 
incomparably the greatest, except of Magellan, is that of the virtuous, the 
pious, the discreet, and heroic Antonio Galvan.” The failure of Faria y 
Sousa to find his manuscripts is no proof that they do not exist; for the 
instance of Correa’s great History, to say nothing of numerous other books, 
‘shows that in Portugal the most valuable manuscripts may lie hidden for 
* JT here insert a note by the editors of Correa’s History, which details all 
‘the printed works prior to the date of that author. 
“The printed Portuguese books regarding the History of India, of 
_ which Gaspar Correa might have had knowledge, although he may not_ 
»- shave seen them all, still les? possessed them, are,—the Life of D, Joao irs 
by Garcia de Resende; Castanheda’s History ; the three first Decades of ~ 
4 _ Joao de Barros ; the first book of the siege of Diu, by Lopo de Sousa Cou- 
“tinho; the Commentaries of Albuquerque ; the Itinerary of Antonio Tenrei-_ s 
TO; ‘the Book of Antonio Galvao, Tratado dos diversos e deny ayEadon. camin-— 
: hes, &c. ; the Relation of the Embassy of the Patriarch D. Joao Berm era | 
the > Chronicles of the King D. Manu and of the Prineé D D.J ovorhi > 
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commentary of the siege of Goa and Chaul, by Antonio de Castilho ; 
and some other which we have forgotten.” 

The Life of D. Joao de Castro, by Jacinto Freire de Andrade. 
This work has passed through several editions and is considered one of the Por- 
tuguese classics. The second siege of Diu by the King of Gujarat occurred 
during the Viceroyalty of D. Joao de Castro, and the defence and relief of 
the fortress are deservedly regarded by the Portuguese as among the great- 
est of their Achievements. The edition of the “ Life” published in 1835 
contains valuable notes with selections from Castro's correspondence, among 
these are letters regarding Persian histories of Alexander the Great, proba- 
bly the “Sikantlarnamah,” for which D, Joao de Castro, who was a man of 
literary as well as military ability, had sent, There is a work by D. Joao de 
Castro himself, the “ Roteiro,” giving an account of his voyage up the Red 
Sea in 1540, 

The Chronicle of King John the Third, by Andrade, is another work 
thought very highly of by the Portuguese themselves. 

There must be frequent references to Indian affairs in the Chronicles 
and Histories of other Portuwzruese and Spanish Monarchs, but the reigns of 
Emmanuel and Jobn the-Third were the “ golden age” of Portuguese rule 
in India. Those of Sebastian and Philip the Second may be considered the 
“ silver age,” and subsequent reigns down to the capture of Cochin “ the 
age of brass.” ; 

Sé. Francis Xavier wasa contemporary of Don Joao de Castro ; his 
life and work are so intimately connected with Portuguese India, that authori- 
ties regarding them may well be referred to here, Xavier's own letters are 
the best source of information regarding him, There is the old Latin edi- 
tion of Tursellinus, and a modern French one by Léon Pagés. Of professed 
biographies, the most authentic is that in Portuguese by Lucena, and the 
most popular that in French by Bohours. Three recent biographies should 
also be consulted. First that by Venn, written from the Protestant stand- 
point. Second, a volume of Xavier's life and letters, published last year, 
1872, by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, an English Jesuit. (The second volume 
has not yet appeared. ) Third, a Life of the Saint published at Goa in LSGL, 
by Senhor Felippe Neri Xavier, Director of the National Press. ‘This con- 
tains much miscellaneous information regarding Xavier and his tomb. 

As Xavier is the Saint of Portuguese India, so is Camoens its Poet. 
The Lusiad is an authority in Portuguese History just as Shakespeare is 

, for our own Plantagenets. National pride and patriotism pervade it, and 
| great events which would be smothered in a mere chrenicle of facts are 
¢ brought by it prominently and picturesquely to view. There are many 
f well known lives of Camoens, and many editions of the Lusiad in all Euro- 
pean languages. The Portuguese (1 believe) regard the edition of the 
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Lusiad by D, José Maria de Souza Botelho with most favour. In English, 
Adamson’s Life of Camoens, and Mickle’s translation of the Lusiad are best 
known. 
There is another Portuguese epic “Malaca con quist@da,” of 
which Albuquerque is the hero, but this has never attained general celebrity, 
The Chronicle of Luis de Ataide, by Antonio Pereira. Ihave not 
seen this work, but it is quoted both by Faria y Sousa and by eaaiigheg Luis de 
Ataide was twice Viceroy of India, in 1567, and again in 1578. 
Diogo de Couto, the continuator of Barros, was a voluminous writer, 
and during his prolonged connection with Indian affairs (from 1556 to 1616) 
wrote many minor works besides his History. Among these are numerous 
orations to the incoming Viceroys. Also a Life of D. Paul de Lima, a cele- 
brated Portuguese Captain, who died about 1589, and an interesting treatise 
ealled the “Soldado Pratico.”” L have not seen any of these works, but Mr. 
Stanley in the introduotion to his “Three voyages of Vasco da Gama” gives 
an abstract of the “Soldado Pratico,” which is a critique on the numerous 
Gefncte of the Portuguese administration in India. 
 VThe Portuguese Missions to Akbar from 1582 to 1605 constitute one 
of the most interesting chapters in the History of Portuguese India, The 
account usually quoted is that by M. Manouchi, who was for many years 
Aurangzeb’s physician. I have not seen his History, but it appears to have 
been published as a separate work. According to Hough, who devotes a 
chapter to these Missions, there are valuable manuscript accountsin the 
British Museum, some it seems in the original handwriting of the Mission- 
aries. ‘There are also narratives of the Mission in Murray's Asiatic Discove- 
ries, There is an Italian account of Akbar and of the Jesuit Mission by 
Peruschi. 
~The close of the sixteenth century is remarkable in the annals of Por- 
rae tuguese India for the attempt to reconcile the heretical Syrian Chureh of 
* 2 See to Rome. The chief authorities for this episode are Gouvea’s 
ornada do Arcebispo de Goa, D. Fr. Aleixo de Meneses as Terras do Mala. 
5 tery Geddes, History of the Church of Malabar ; La Croze, Histoire du 
i a - Christianisme des Indes ; Hough's Christianity in Tndin; Lee's History of the 
Syrian Church, in one of the Church Missionary Society’ 8 Reports j Howard's 8 
- Christians of Saint Thomas ; Day’s Cochin. 
24 =e There are several other accounts, but the ahevs oiebais all ‘ids is im- 
"portant. Day’s Cochin is a valuable work generally, as Cochin was the most a) | 
m im nportant Portuguese settlement in continental India next to pea and — 
ver y ing connected with it has: noni. bearing on on our subject. * 
| a While. we are on the ground oases al bi tory ‘tho fol 
wotks may be named as as in some w nnected with Portug 
wh pere former} ; redon x clesiastical influ 
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The “ India Orientalis Christiana” by Paulinus Bartholomaeus, 
said to be a work of great merit but very rare, 


Francisco Sousa’s “ Oriente conquistadoa Jesu Christo pelos pad- 
res da co®upanhia de Jesus.” This work was published in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. It seems to be regarded by later Portuguese writers 
as an authority for secular as well as ecclesiastical history, and is, I presume, 
the work referred to in Cottinean’s Sketch of Goa, page 21. 

Bartoli’s Asia, This, I believe, is the standard Jesuit authority, 
but there are numerous other histories of the Jesuits. 

Historiadas Inquisi¢oes, published at Lisbon in 1821. 

Historia da origem e establecimento da Inquisigao em Portugal, by 
Herculano, 

I have not seen the above works but the following which also have 
some bearing on the subject are to be found in the _Publie Library at Goa— 

Tellez, Chroniea da companhia de Jesus. 

Luis dg Sousa, History of the Dominicans. 

Damian Cornejo, Chronica seraphica, or History of the Franciscans, 

Pedro Monteiro, History of the Inquisition, 

It may be observed that the Goa Library is chiefly composed of books 
which were taken from various convents when the monastic orders were sup- 
pressed. No doubt, it contains many other books of historical interest, which 
a hurried visit did not give me time to discover. , 

Firia y Sousa refers to a manuscript ecclesiastical History, called “ The 
Spiritual Conquest in Asia,” written by F. Paul of the Trinity, a Franciscan, 
in the year 1630, Probably this has since been printed. 


For the seventeenth century printed authorities are rare. Faria y Sousa 
refers to a manuscript by Antonio Bocarro, apparently a continuation 
of De Couto, and also to accounts of Nuno Alvarez Botello and the 
Count de Linhares (1629 to 1635), the former in print, and the latter in 
manuscript. I suppose, it was the same Antonio Bocarro who wrote the 
description of the Fortresses of India, extracts from which have been pub- 
lished by Sr, da Cunha Rivara in the “ 'Tissuary.” 

Mr. Stanley gives a summary of a manuseript found by him in the 


Library of Lisbon, entitled “ History of the Elevation and Deeadence of 


the Portuguese Empire in Asia,” which gives some account of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Between 1640, the date at which Faria y Sousa closes his History (also 
the year in which Portugal recovered her independence), and 1663, the year 
in which Cochin was taken by the Dutch, there seems to be almost a blank 
so far as printed Portuguese authorities are concerned, but the deficiency i is 
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ecclesiastical history of these few years is carried on by a Carmelite mission- 
ary, Vincenzo Maria, in his Viaggio all’ Indie Orientali. 
The expeditions, military and ecclesiastical, to Abyssinia; the rise and 
fall of Christianity in Japan ; the rivalry with the Spaniards andeDutch in 
the Malay Archipelago ; and the wars in Ceylon, may fairly be treated as 
episodes in the History of Portuguese India. 
Regarding Abyssinia, the chief authorities are : 
Francisco Alvares, Terras do Preste Joao. ° 
Tellez, Historia de Ethiopia. 
Joao dos Santos, Ethiopia oriental. 
Geddes, Chureh History in Ethiopia; La Crose, Christianisme 
@Ethiopie; Ludolf’s Historia Atthiopies. 
Regarding Japan,—K iim fer's well known book is generally aceepted 
as the best authority. 
There is a work in Spanish “ Christiandad del Japon,” by Sicardo, of 
which there are copies in the public library at Goa. There are also collec- 
tions of “ Epistole Japanics,” as of “ Epistole Indice.” The Rey. H. J. 
Coleridge states that M. Léon Pagés is about to publish a work on the 
subject. 
The Chinese mission, though organised from Macao, was not so connect- 
ed with politics as the Japan mission, and the early missionaries were mostly 
Italians not Portuguese. There is a description of China by Faria y Sousa, 
founded on the Memoirs of Semedo, and there is a separate accouny of the 
commencement of the mission under Ricci. There is also the great work of 
Du Halde. | 
Regarding the Malay Archipelago, most English accounts of the islands 
give a pketeh of the early Portuguese rule. Crawford’s works, and St. 
John’s Indian Archipelago may be cited as the most useful. Raffles’ Java 
scarcely refers to the Portuguese, but his Life and Journal givesa native account 
of the arrival of the Portuguese at Malacea. I have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of referring to Marsden’s Sumatra. Faria y Sousa, besides his refer- 
ence to Antonio Galvan, mentions Bartholomew de Argensolaas an 
authority, though an unsafe one, for the History of the Spice Istands. I havea 
French translation of Argensola entitled “ Conquéte des Isles Moluques par 
les Espagnols, par les Portugais, et par les Hollandais.” The third volume 
containing the conquest by the Dutch is a continuation of the original work, aes, 
There is also an English translation of Argensola, There is another account ‘ 
of the Moluccas, by Gabriel Rebello, in the sixth volume of ‘the 4 
“ Noticias para 4 Historia e Geografia das nacoes ubtramarinas.” . 
os Ceylon, our information may be considered abundant and 
ictory Sir Emerson Tennent devotes the first two chapters of 5 
volume to the Porvigtnes tee Dee anes and refers oes oy 
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guese authorities who treat specially of Ceylon —Ribeiro,and Rodrigues 
de Saa. The latter wrote an account of the expedition of 1630, in which his 
father was killed. There is also a Portuguese account of the sieze of Colom- 
bo, translated and attached to Baldeous’ narrative in Churchill's voyages. 
Baldaeus himself, a Dutch writer, is the best authority for the final strug- 
gle between the Dutch and Portucuese, giving a sketch of the negotiations 
and military movements, with details of the sieges of Colombo and Cochin and 
engravings of the different forts and towns. Ribeiro's History is contained 
in the fifth volume of the “ Noticias para a Historia e Geografia das nacoes 
ultramarinas.” I here is a French translation by LeGrand and an English 
translation, now ‘rare, by Lee. Sir Emerson Tennent mentions Johann 
Jacob Saars, as giving in German an account of the campaignein which 
Colombo was captured. Wouter Schouten’s “ Oostindische Voyagie” 
is another narrative of the same period, 

The above list does not include many “ Travels,” although the most vivid 
and faithful pictures of Portuguese India in the 16th and 17th centuries 
are to be found in the narratives of European travellers. The number of 
these is so great, that we can only specify a few, referring enquirers to the 
standard collections of voyages for further details. These collections are 
well known,—Ramusio, Purchas, Hakluyt, De Bry, Le Braun, Hulsius, 
Recueil des Voyages de la Compagnie des Indes Orientales des Pays-bas, 
La Harpe, Dampier, Harris, Pinkerton, Thevenot, Churchall, Astley, Loek- 
man, Kerr, Murray, and others. There are two or three Italian collections 
of value besides Ramusio, and there are some Indian voyages in the 
Portuguese “ Noticias,” 

Among individual Travels the most noteworthy, either for their in- 
trinsic value, or for their bearing on our present subject, are— 

Odoardo Barbosa. The — description of India after Portu- 

‘guese discovery. 

The voyage of Magellan, which ‘ies took the Spaniards to the East. 

The voyage of Sir Francis Drake, the first appearance of the 
“ Heretics” in those seas. 

The “ Peregrinagoes™ of Mendez Pinto. 

Linschoten’ s Itinerarium. — 

‘Travels of Pyrard de Laval (1601 to 1611). The original is in 
French, but there is a Portuguese translation, published at Goa by Senhor 
erg Pyrard de Laval’s book is of special value as he resided at Goa when 
y a the © pros ipetity of that city was at its height; for although the glory 

f uuese India had btgun to diminish some years earlier, the splen-— 
. - hgekieg of Goa a a ¢ t) » was greatest during the first few years of the sev may 
ae Serr Peon’ h cen’ ary. th rc 's Apna bic is detailed and interesting. 
*'Pellon’s ns ioe the Pins Gon. The original was pub- 5 
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ished in French in 1687, but there is a Portuguese translation, published 
This translation contains 


~ some valuable notes, and adds as an appendix the account of the Inquisition 
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given by Dr. Claudius Buchanan in 1808 in the Christian Research&. 

A narrative of the expedition against Ormus, when the Persians and 
English united to expel the Portuguese in 1622. ‘This is contained in the 
collections by Purehas and Kerr. 

Baldweus, the Dutch historian of the final struggle betweerf Hollanders 
and Portuguese. The translation of his Travels is in Churchill's Collection, 

Tavernier gives a description of Goa, a narrative of the persecution 
in Japan, a sketch of Dutch history in the East, and an accouht of the capture 
of Cochin. Altogether, Tavernier is a very valuable writer for our present 
purpose, as his information refers precisely to the period when Portuguese 
supremacy in India was disappearing, 

There are numerous travellers a little later than Tavernier, whose 
narratives contain frequent references to the Portuguese. Among these 
may be named Bernier, Nieuhoff, Carreri, Fryer, and Hamilton. 

Lastly, there is a modern account of Goa, written in English by the 
Rev. Cottenean de Kloguen and published at Madras in 1831. This contains 
a complete historical sketch of Goa from 1509 down to L512, and gives a 
description of all the churches, convents, and other public buildings, accom- 
panied by a map. It is, in fact, a modern guide to Goa. There 1s a 
Portuguese translation, which I have not seen. Probably the notes of the 
translation are of value, as it was published in Goa itself at a comparatively 
recent date (1855). - 

There is another modern account of the Portuguese possessions in 
Asia, by Gongalo de Magalhaes Teixera Pinto, also published at Goa with 


= 


notes by Sr. Rivara. It is a mere pamphlet, but it contains some official 


‘documents regarding the transfer of Bombay to the English. | 
As the Dutch were for sixty years the rivals of the Portuguese 


in Asia, it is reasonable to suppose that voluminous information may 
be collected from Dutch authorities. Besides the early Dutch voyages, 


and the travels of Baldseus already referred to, there is the great 
work of Valentyn, ‘Oud en Nieuw Oost Indien,’ Tennent refers frequent- 
ly to this work. There is one copy in our own library at Calcutta, — and 
{here is another, wanting the first volume, at Madras. No doubt, a student 

: d the works of numerous other authors | 
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by Sr. da Cunha Rivara from the records of the 16th century. This 
work the“ Archivo Portuguez oriental” is in five fascieuli, comprising altoge-? | _ 
ther eight volumes. Of these, fasciculus No. 1 is out of print, the remaining ‘ue 
seven volwmes may be obtained from the Imprensa Nacional at Goa. The — 
contents of the eight vols. are as follows : | 

Fasciculus 1, letters from the Kings of Portugal to the City of Goa. 

Do. 2. Book of the privileges of the City of Goa. 

Do. 3 (3 parts or vols). Letters and instructions from the Kings of 
Portugal to the Vieeroys and Governors of India, and also charters and ordi- 
nances of the Kings and Viceroys. 

Do. 4. TheEcclesiastical Councils held at Goa and the Synod of Diam- 
par. 

Do. 6. (3 parts), Various documents of the 16th century. Among 
these are important regulations regarding the administration of justiee, the 
management of the Goa hospital, military and commercial matters. The 
references to the contemporary history of Muhammadan India are not very 
many. ‘There &re, however, some diplomatic documents referring to Bija- 
pur. 

In the preface to his third fasciculus, Sr. da Cunha Rivara discusses an 
interesting question regarding some of the 16th century records. During 
the 16th and 17th centuries, the intercourse between India and Portugal 
was chiefly carried on by annual fleets to and fro, and the annual letters 
that they carried. As the arrival and despatch of the fleets were regulated 
by the monsoons, the registers containing copies of official letters were 
known as the ‘ Livros das Moncoens,’ ‘ Books of the Monsoons.’ At the 
time Sr. Rivara wrote his preface, the record rooms at Goa appear to have 
contained fragments of the “ Livros” for the years 1568 and 1553, then a 
series from 1584 to about the end of the century, and then (after a gap of 
fifty years) a continuous series from 1651 to modern times. It was long 
believed that the absence of the “ Livros” earlier than 1568 had been caused 
by the Marquis de Pombal, under whose orders sixty volumes of the series 
were despatched to Portugal in 1777. Sr. Rivara, however, proves that the 
sixty volumes s6 despatched, were those between 1606 and 1651, and that 
they at least are safely housed in the Torre do Tombo at Lisbon. About the 


> same time, and in obedience to the same order all the ecclesiastical records 
_ of an early date were also sent to Lisbon, but these, it seems, have been lost 
sight of. 







ee: I believe I am right in adding that the remaining “ Livros das Man- 
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Museum purchased from the library of the late Lord Stuart de Rothesay 
the diplomatic correspondence aud papers of Scbastino Jozé Carvalho e Mel- 
lo (Portuguese Ambassador at London and Vienna, and subsequently known 
as the Marquis de Pombal) from 1738 to 1747, including sixty volumes 
relating to the history of the Portuguese possessions in India and Brazil 
during the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. Amongst the latter are forty 
volumes of despatches relative to India entitled Collegam Authentica de 
todas as Leys, Regt mentos, Alpuwras ¢ mais ordens que #e ecpodiram pare a 
tIndia, desde o establecimento destas conguistas. Ordenada por provirain de 
28 de Afareo de 1754. Mes. Brit. Mus., Nos. 20,SGL to 20,900.” 

The “ Archivo” is so far defective that it only givesethe outward de- 
spatches and letters from Lisbon to Goa together with other documents issued 
in India. It does not give despatches from Goa to Lisbon, which would be 
of yet greater value to the student of Indian History, I cannot gather 
from Sr. Rivara’s preface to the third fasciculus where these are, nor does he 
expressly state that the early “ Livros das Moncoens” are lost beyond re- 
covery. Perhaps the introduction to his first fasciculus, which I have not 
been able to obtain, throws some light on these points. This much is certain, 
The Torre do Tombo and other libraries at Lisbon contain a number of 
valuable records of both the 16th and the 17th century, though it would 
seem from the preface to “ Gaspar Correa” that they are not valued as they 
deserve to be. I must add that Sr. Rivara’s “ Archivo,” though richer towards 
the end, contains a great many documents belonging to the early part of the 
16th century. The early “Livros das Mongoens” have been lost, but 
there were other early records which Sr. Rivara by publication has saved 
from a similar fate. 

Many articles of historical and antiquarian value have been published 
in the “Boletim do Governo,” the “ Government Gazette” of Portuguese 
India, Amdéng those of recent numbers may be enumerated the “ Capitu- 
los de um livro inedito,” containing information as to ecclesiastical matters 
in the 17th century, and a series of Treaties of the same period. Many similar 
articles are scattered through back numbers of the Boletim, including, I be- 
lieve, an account of the records by Sr. Felippe Neri Xavier, I hope Sr. 
Rivara, under whose auspices the majority have been published, will collect 
‘and republish these papers in a separate form, It is much to have saved 

. ancient records from destruction, but the service to History will be enhanced - 
:, by republication. Papers are not readily accessible when scattered through = 
ss the old files of a Gazette, + 
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a publication regarding village communities; and several regarding the 
ecclesiastical rights of the Crown of Portugal and the Archbishop of Goa— 
vexed questions among the Roman Catholics of India. 

Twa facts regarding other records may be added from Day's Cochin. 

1. The Dutch Government records of Cochin are, it seems, still there, 
and apparently the early volumes refer to the capture, or to the period im- 
mediately following the capture, from the Portuguese (page 121). 

2. The records of the Verapoly Monastery were lost in the river, as 
the priests were endeavouring to carry them away from Tippu’s troops in 
1790 (Chronology at end of book). 

So far I haye only referred to European accounts of Portuguese India, 
but what Indian authors are there on the subject? Hinds, who care so 
little for history, are not likely to give us much help, but it is different with 
Muhammadans, They are given to chronicle writing, and we may fairly expect 
some account of the Portuguese from them. As yet, however, I have not 
found any special Mahammadan history on the subject, except the “ Tuhfat ul 
Mujahidin.” This is a valuable work, as it deseribes the wars of the Por- 
tucuese and Muhammadans between 1495 and 1555, from a Muhammadan 
point of view. ‘There is an English translation, No. 30, in the series of the 
Oriental Translation Committee. 

Firishtah must be consulted, because his histories of the Dakhin States 
are so full, and refer specially to the period when the Portuguese power was 
at its height. The eleventh chapter, on the Muharmmaddans in Malabar, is 
founded. on the Tuhfat ul Mujihidin. Besides this, Briggs gives in an ap- 
pendix an epitome of the wars of the Portuguese in India, But Firishtah’s 
allusions to the Portuguese, except in the eleventh chapter, are very meagre. 
He gives a brief account of the death of King Bahadur, and of the siege of 
Chaul by Burhan Nizam Shah in 1592, but he does not even mention the 
great siege of Did. Still the constant references to the Muhammadan kings 
by Portuguese historians, and the constant intercourse that must have gone 
on between the Orientals and the European invaders, render it necessary to 


; consult Firishtah. ‘Ls ‘s ee 
ifs Next to Firishtalmay be mentioned the Mir-4t i Ahmadi, with its trans- 
: Jation by Bird, and the Mir-dt i Sikandari, on which the Mir-dt i Ahmadi 
2, . was founded. | 


Firishtah’s History of Bij{pir was prematurely closed in 1596, while we 
for information down to 1663. The following supplementary histories 


m va 


akhin states and particularly of Bijipir, the one that had most 


with Goa, are dgscribed in Mr. Morley’s list of the,historical manu- 


> 3 


reser ed in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society. os 


Ahwal i Salitin i Bijépar, composed in 1806 from two earlier 
‘of the "Adil Shahi dynasty. Morley describes this work as concise, — s 
ee : 2 a x . 
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Basatin us Salitin. This is also a modern manuscript (1824), but the 
preface enumerates the authorities from which it was compiled. 
| Muntakhab 1 Tawérikh i Bahri, containing a history of the Nizamshahi 
dynasty. > 
Tarikh i Sultén Muhammad Qutbshahi, a history of the Qutbshahi dy- 
nasty of Golkonda; an abridgement of this is also given in Brige’s Firishtah, 
Mr. Bird in his account of Bijapur refers to another history the “ Tarikh i 
Haft kursi” and also to the “'Tarikh i Asad Khani,” which he appears to 
consider as the same work under a different name. He says that the “ Ta- 
rikh i Haft kursi” was written in the reign of "Ali "Adil Shah IL. (1656 to 
1672). 

I have not seen any of these manuscript histories ef the Dakhin states, 
but mention them as to some extent bearing on the subject. The names 
given by Portuguese authors are frequently unintelligible until compared 
with Persian accounts. But it is not likely that any of these histories give 
more than casual allusions to the Portuguese. 

Passing from the Dakhin to the Mughul histories— » 

The Tabagat i Akbari contains a few references to the Portuguese, il- 
cluding an account of King Bahadur’s death. It refers also to the construc- 
tion of the Strat fort against the depredations of the Portuguese. 

The Akbarnamah refers to King Bahadur's death, and gives some ac- 
count of the Jesuit missions at Akbar’s court. Probably it contains other 
references to the Portuguese, but I have not yet examined the Akbarnamah, 
I hope Mr. Blochmann, who is so well acquainted with the Persian Histories 
of this period, will add some further account of these references. The Insha 
i Abulfazl contains a letter from Akbar, a translation of which is given by 
Hough in his second volume, page 261. This is said to have been intended 
for the King of Portugal, but the address in my copy of the Inshai is “ Da- 
nayan i Farang,” as though intended for the Jesuits. 

The Muntakhab ul-tawarikh of Baddoni also refers to Dia and to the 
Jesuit missions at Akbar’s court. Mr. Blochmann’s extracts, attached in a 
note to the 77th Ain, read with the Jesuit account, pve a vivid picture of 
Akbar and his court. 7 . 

* ‘The Dabistan contains an account of the Christian religion derived from 
the Portuguese priests, and gives a sample of the discussions before Akbar. 

The Tuzuk i JahAngiri alludes in several places to Mugarrab Khan and 
to Stirat affairs. One passage appears to refer to the attack by Azevedo on 
Downton’s ships in 1614, Elsewhere the Tuzuk refers to presents from the 
Portuguese and-to some Portuguese in Jahangir’s gmploy. 

The Padish4hnamah, page 433, Vol. I, gives a detailed account of | the 
siege and capture of Hiigli. Farther on, this is again referred to in letters 

and to the Shah of Persia, At. 
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page 534, the fate of the captives is described. In the second volume, there 
is an account of the Portuguese at Chittagong. 

Khafi Khan, the most useful of the Muhammadan historians after 
Firishtah,® also gives an account of the siege of Hagli, prefixing to it 
an interesting description of the Portuguese from his point of view. A 
fuller description is found in the second volume, page 400, reign of ‘Alamgir, 

Mr. Blochmann, to whom I am indebted for several of the above refer- 
ences, tells me that the Portuguese are frequently mentioned in the Maasir 
ul Umara, a work containing biographies of the great men of the Mughul 
empire, and that there are occasional bigoted allusions to them in the Far- 
hang i Rashidi, a* Persian dictionary written in 1653. 

A certain amount of information is scattered through different periodi- 
cals. No. 3 of the Calcutta Review contains an article on the Jesuit mis- 
sions ; No. 10, the Portuguese in North India ; No. 51, the Shiry Family ; No. 
57, the Inquisition at Goa; No. 77, the Life of Xavier ; Nos. 102 and 103, 
Topography of the Mogul Empire ; No. 105, the Feringhees of Chittagong. 

The Asiatié Researches contain articles on Malabar ; The Syrian Chris- 
tians ; Nobili’s imitation of the Veda; and Bijapur. 

The Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal is singularly deficient in articles 
bearing on our subject. The volume for LStl mentions the Portuguese in 
connection with Arakan. That for 1843 contains an interesting account of 
Abyssinia, and the Portuguese missions there, and the volume for 1544 con- 
tains an,article called “ Political events in the Carnatic from 1564 to 1687,” 
which may be considered to have a distant connection with the contempora- 
ry history of Portuguese India. There is also a modern account of Socotra, 
but so far as I have seen, there is not a single article devoted specially to 
Portuguese Asia, 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society is as deficient as our own in 
this respect. I cannot find a single article specially devoted to Portuguese 
India, but the following appear to have a distant bearing on the subject ; 
Vol. 11, Transactions, Diplomatic relations between the courts of Delhi and 
Constantinople, in the 16and 17 centuries. Vols. L and I, Journal, Memoir 
on the Syrian Christians ; Vol, II, Sea ports on the coast of Malabar; Vol. V, 
(or VI, ?) ‘account of the Sherley family ; Vol. VII, Tribes of the Northern 
Concan ; Vol. V (new series), on Malabar, &e. 

; The last series of the “ Journal Asiatique” gives no help. I have not 
seen the earlier series. We might expect more assistance from Bombay, as 
that. Presidency has been always intimately connected with Portuguese 

- India. But £0 far as I have ascertained, there is not much.* Vol. II of the 

ote i ombay Literary terary Transactions contains a Turkish account of a naval 
expedition i 1 the sateenth century with references to the Portuguese. I have : 
not s seen Vi Vol. TI. ener it contains Nyro ge of Bijapir, and 
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possibly some other articles connected with the subject. I believe there are 
some articles in the Journal of the Bombay Geographical Society. The 
Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Society contains (1841) Translations from 
De Couto; (184+) Bird's deseription of Bijapor ; (1S£9) Marathi works com- 
posed by the Portuguese; (LSGS) Translations of Portuguese Inseriptions 
found at Bombay. 

The Bombay Quarterly Review, vol. 4, contains an interesting article 
by the late Mr. Anderson regarding the capture of Bassein an& other Por- 


tugzuese forts between Bombay and Daman by the Marathas. This, how- 
ever, was in the eighteenth century, and our present review does not extend 
to a later date than 1665. ® 


Doubtless there are numerous articles scattered through the Journals 
and Proceedings of the various Societies at Madras, Singapore, Batavia, 
Amsterdam, and Lisbon, but these I have not yet examined. 

More valuable than most of the above, for our present purpose, is the 
“Chronista de Tissuary,’ a periodical which appeared at Goa under the 
editorship of Sr. Rivara, between LS6G6 and LSGD., Every article in this 
is of value, though many refer to a period in the history of Portuguese 
India later than that under review. It contains among other papers an 
account of transactions with "Adil Shah, treaties of peace with Jahangir and 
Shih Jahan, descriptions of the Portuguese fortresses as they were in 1634, 
and notes of the inscriptions existing at the present day. Copies of the 
inseriptions with which the fortress of Dit is covered, have been pyblished 
by Sr. Rivara in a separate pamphlet. 

The “Gabinetee Litterario das Fontainhas” appears to have been a 
similar periodical of earlier date. This statement, however, 1s subject to 
correction, as I have not seen the “ Gabinetee Litterario.” 

The above summary of authorities regarding Portuguese India has been 
prepared, partly from a list given me by. Sr. Rivara, partly from Faria y 
Sousa, and partly from other books in my possession. Sr. Rivara who is 

~ a member of the Bombay Asiatic Society, will be able to enlarge the list and 
to correct any details that may be faulty where Portuguese authors are 
referred to. I hope he will do me this favour, and if Mr. ‘Blochmann will 
kindly render the same service where Muhammadan authors are quoted, os 
where other information may be available in the Society's Library, it will 
be a great assistance to students interested in the subject. 
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Po to the Geography and History of Bengal (Muhammadan 
4 Geographical—Panr IL., Historical, based on 
Inscriptions received from GENERAL A. Cunsreonam, C. 8S. L., Dr. J. 
Wise, E. V. Westrmacorr, Esg., W. L. Heerer, Esg., Warrer 
M. Bourke, Esq., &c., and on unpublished coins, with notes by E. V, 
Wesrmacort, Esq., and Dr. J. Wise.—By I. Brocusany, M. A, 
Culcutta Afadrasah. ~ 










In the end of last year, General Cunningham, Director of the Archmo- 
logical Survey of India, forwarded to the Asiatic Society, for publication in 
the Journal, a unique collection of rubbings of Muhammadan inscriptions 
from Bengal and various places up-country, and in the Proceedings of our 
Society for January last, I gave an account of the importance of these 
rubbings with reference to the history of Bengal. Dr. J. Wise of Dacca, 
Mr. Walter Beurke, Mr. BE. VY. Westmacott, C.5., and Mr. W. L. Heeley, 
C. S., have also favoured the Society with valuable rubbings and notes on the 
localities where they were obtained, and I shall delay no longer to carry 
out the wishes of the donors and publish my readings with a few notes 
Buggested by the subject. I have also examined our coin cabinet, which I 
found to contain some unpublished Bengal coins of great value. 

The importance of mural and medallic evidence for Bengal History 
arises from the paucity and meagreness of written sources. Whilst for the 
history of the Dihli Empire we possess general and special histories, often 
the work of contemporaneous writers, we have only secondary sources and 
incidental remarks for the early Muhammadan period of Bengal, ¢. e., from 
A. D., 1203 te 1538. Nizamuddin Ahimad, who served Akbar as Bakhshi, 
the friend and protector of the historian Badaonf, is the first writer that 
gives in his Tabagdt i Akbari, which were completed in 1590, a short con- 
nected Sais aloha saispendent kings of Bengal from 1338 to 1538. 
For the time between 1203 and 1335, we depend on incidental remarks 
made by Dihli- writers, as Minhdaj i Siraj, Barani, and 'Afif. Firishtah, 
who flourished in’ the beginning of the 17th century, has a chapter on the 
same period as Nizim ; but though he gives a little more, it seems that he 

used the same, at ieapen unknown, source as the author of the Tabagati 
-— Akbari. But there can be no doubt that this source was a work defective in 
ke _ chronology and meagre in details. Firishtah also cites a historical com- 


a Pe no 3. one Haji Mphammad of Qandahar, of which ne.copy is at pre- 
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“i ter on eae settee is Ghulam Husain of Zaidpir, 
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title of which contains inthe numerical value of the letters the date of its 
completion (A. H. 1202, or A. D. 1787-88), is rare, but is much prized as 
being the fullest account in Persian of the Muhammadan History of Bengal, 
which the author brings down to his own time. From a comparison of 
his work with that by Firishtah, it is evident that for the early portion 
he has used books which are likewise unknown at present, and it is unfor- 
tunate that his preface gives no information on this point.” His additional 
source, it is true, cannot have been a work of considerable size ¢ yet he gives 
valuable dates which, as will be seen below, are often contirmed by 
collateral evidence. Salim has also made a fair use of the antiquities of 
the Gaur District. Stewart, who used the Riyaz as the basis of his | 
History of Bengal, has given a translation of the greater part of the work ; 
but from a leaning to Firishtah he has left out useful passages, which will 
be found below. 

A commentary on Inscriptions necessarily contains references to the 
history and the geography of the country ; but in cl to overload the 
subject with unconnected remarks, I have, in the following? separated the 

- geographical from the historical portion, and have thus found means to 

collect, in a convenient way, numerous stray notes which for several years 
have been accumulating in the course of my historical studies. 








* When quoting this unknown source, Salim uses phrases as ‘ dary risdlah e didah- 
am,’ *I have seen in some pamphlet,’ or ‘ba-qaule,’ ‘according to anothgr state- 
Ae ment,’ &c. . 
et The Asiatic Society Library has one MS. of the Riyazussalatin (No, 526), written 

4m bold shikastah, 277 pages, 5Svo., lo lines per page, copied in 1851 at Hajipar by 
* pe Sadruddin Abmad, Beginning—Jahdn jahdn hamd sazawady i bdrgah i jahdn-dfarine 
‘i= ast, kik in mazdhir i kaunt-rd ba-yad i qudrat i kdmilah i khweésh ba-hilyah 4 wou jaied 
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. ! Pant I1.—GEOGRAPHICAL. 
Before the conquest of Bengal by the Muhammadans under Bakhtyar 
Khilji in‘{. D. 1203, Bengal is said to have been divided into five districts— 
(1) Radha, the country west of the Hdgli and south of the Ganges ; 
(2) Bagdi, the delta of the Ganges; (3) Ban ga, the country to the east 
of, and beyond, the delta; (4) Barendra, the country to the north of the 
Padma (Podéu) and between the Karataya and the Mahanandaé rivers ; 
(5) Mithila, the country west of the Mahinanda. We do not know whe- _ ‘ft 
ther these names refer to revenue districts, or merely indicate (as they now 
Pao) popular divistons based upon the course of principal rivers; but as the 
different orders of Brahmans and Kayasths take their distinctive names 
from these divisions, it may be assumed that they existed or were recognized 
at the time of Balldla Sen, who classified the two castes. 
he ease with which Bakhtyar Khilji took possession of Bengal by 
his surprise of Nadi _ the then capital, stands unparalleled in history, 
unless» comprire i the almost peaceful transfer of the same country, 
five h dred and fifty-five years later, from the Mulhammadans to the East 
India Company. But it would be wrong to believe that Bakhtyér Khilji 
conquered the whole of Bengal : he merely took possession of the south-eastern 
parts of Mithil4, Barendra, the northern portions of Radha, and the north- 
western tracts of Bagdi. ‘This conquered territory received from i 
the namp of Lak’hnauti, and its extent is described by 
Tabagat i Nagiri, who says that the country of Lak’hnauti lies to both sides 
of the Ganges and consists of two wings: the eastern one is called Barendra, 
to which Deokot belongs; and the western has the name of Ral [i. e., 
Radha}, to which Lak’ hntir belongs. Hence the same writer also distin- 
guishest Lak*hnauti-Deokot from Lak’hnauti-Lak’hnur. From the town 
of Lak’*hnauti to Deokot on the one side, and from Lak’hnauti to the door 
of Lak’hniur, on the other side, an embanked road (pul) passes, ten days’ 
march. Distinct from the country of Lak’hnauti is Banga (diydr i Bang, 
Bangadesh, Tabagét, p. 267), and in this part of Bengal the descendants of 
the Lak’hmaniyah kings of Nadiya still reigned in A. H. G58, or 1260, A. D., 
when Minh4j i Siraj, the author of the Tabagat, wrote his history.t Deokot, 
which still gives name to a large parganah, was correctly identified by 
Buchanan with the old fort near Damdama, on the lett bank of the Piarna-— 















* Lak'hman Sen, the Inst king of Bengal, thongh called king, cannot have been 
much more than the principal zamindér of his time, “ He was # liberal man,” says 
the author of the Tabagit, “and nover gave less than a Ink'h of cowries, when he 
| ay Gon lessen his punishment in hell!” | 
res ft 151. ‘Thus an expedition pent Banga by the goveruse 
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|  bhaba, south of Dindjpar. Close to it lies Gangarémptr with its ruins, 
ie and the oldest Muhammadan inscription known in Gengal.* Lak’ bndrt 
the town or ‘thanah’ of the other “wing,” has not yet been identified. 
name oceurs in no Muhammadan history after the time of te Tabaqdt 
agiri, and the only hint given is, that it lay west of the Hdgli, on the 
‘road, at about the same distance from Lak’hnauti city as Deokot lay from 
the capital—which would be the northern portion of District Birbhinm. 
2. . Minhaj’s remark that Banga was, in 1260, still in the haewds of Lak’h- 
man Sen’s descendants, is contirmed by the fact that Sunnargdon is not 
mentioned in the Tabaqat ; nor does it occur on the coins of the first century 
of Muhammadan rule. It is first mentioned in the J4@rikh i Barani as 
the residence, during Balban’s reign, of an jndependent Rai; but under 
cs Uehlug Shah (A. D, 1323), Sunnairgdon and Satgéon, which likewise 
Pr appears for the first time, are the seats of Muhammadan governors, 
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| Banga being now applied to the united provinces of LakHWauti, | 
‘Satgéon, and Sunnirgéon.t 
“~ . ’ The Tarilh i i Barani, the Tarikh i Firdzshahi b AR Sand the Travels 
3 but little additional information. Firdzibad, or 





laldaha, or malaan) which General Cunningham sig- 
nificantly calls ‘ Hazrat Panduah,’ or ‘ Panduah, the Residence,’ appears as 
oe: capital, and in connexion with it Fort Ekdalah, said to be ‘near 


> 


P aquah. * The actual site of this fort is still a matter of doubt ; even the 







® Of Kai Kéés Shah, A D. 1297. Journal, A. S. B,, 1872, Pt. L., p. 108. 
+ Major Raverty, of whose translation of the Tabaqét two fasciculi have just 


_ appeared, informs me that all his best MSS. have ape, Lak’ hnir, The Bibliotheca 


‘Indica edition has ped » and often also ays > and it was, no doubt, the last spell- 
| ing that. led Stewart to substitute Nagor (in western Birbhim), which certainly lies 
~ in the direction indicated, Outside of the Mar&tha wall of Nagor,"we have o Lak'hi- 
par and a Lak’ hinirayanpdar. ‘ 

y . t Barani, p. 452, He spells Satgéon, not Satgion. It is almost useless to remark 
a ecm dee geography of Bengal as given in the Tabaqat before the appearance of Major 
n averty" s translation, who has collated nearly oll existing MSS. of the work, The 
" Bibliotheca Indica edition is untrustworthy. ‘Taking it, however, us it is, we find the 
following places mentioned—Nidiyah, in this spelling, for ‘Nadiya ; Lak'hnauté ; ; 


— Banga; Ral (Radha); Barendra; Lak’hndr; Deokot ; Narkoti (?), ePicgiof gud, 
om “pp. 186 to 158; cs¥, ce iS (?), p. 158, so2%0 (P) ond 4 


ies Sa te), p. 158; Bangéon, p. 153; Fort Bishnkot, founded by eS 
he! near Lak’hnauti, pp. 180, 243. Besides these, a a few places: are mentioned the 
z frontiers of Bengal, as Kamrad (always with this spellimg) for Kamrip ; | “ ~ * sho, 


— 


ae = prmestth (Pitt and a few places in Asim or Tibbat j sie ’, ». 2635 and 
oS age Téjnagar, aamace wkic vide below. 
shtah furnishes the isolated fact of the 
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hay wary of Bengal: 


author of the Riydzussalatin, who lived in the neighbourhood of Mildah 
and Panoduah, says nothing about it.* . 

About 850 A. H. (A D. 1446), during the reign of Naciruddin. 
mitid Shahi, the capital was transferred to Gaur. Thus Lak'hnauti is 
forth again called in history. The transfer, though it may have been co 
with the restoration of an old dynasty, was unfortunate. Gaur lies in thie 
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a 


middle between the Ganges and the Mahdnanda, thus occupying, as is the — Ne 


case in all Deltaic lands, the lowest site ; and east of it lies the Kallak Saja 
marsh, called in the Ain Chuttid-pattié, into which the drainage of the 
town opened. Every increase in the waters of the Ganges caused the marsh, 
which is connected with it, to rise, and “ if the [earthen] embankment broke, 
the town was under water,'+ and the drainage was driven back in | 
town. Hence the removal of the capital, a short time afterwar 















Ta .f and the ultimate desertion of the town as a fever centre for Réj- 
; > ee > 
The meagre information supplied by the i Niz: Firish- | 










tah throws n®@ further light on the geography of Bengal, but leaves the 

impression that during the reigns of the independent kings (A. H. 739 to 
944, or A. D., 1338 to 1538) the extent of Muhammadan Bengal was the 
same as what we find it in A. D. 1582, the year in which Todar Mall pre- 
pared his rent-roll of Bengal, a copy of which Abul Fazl has given in S os Pe 
Ain. 


The coins and inscriptions of the above period yield a few particulars. 





We have the seven Gengal mint towns given by Thomas,§ to which I can ' 


* Mr. Thomas compares with Ekdalah the name of * Jugdula,’ a village east of 
Hazrat Panduah, towards the Parnibhaba. Tho Indifin Atlas Sheet No, 119 algo 
mentions a village Jagdal due north of Maldaha, near the Mahanandé, in Lat. 
25° 177 30", and a ‘ Jngdul’ and a‘ Jugdal’ will be found south-east of Gaur, Long. 
. 88° 25’, Lat, 24° 42, Even in other parts the name is common ; for Jagdal is the Bangali 
¢ Jogoddul,’ ‘a leaf of the world,’ the world being the lotus, and each’ town a petal of it. 
Another Ekdadlah will be found on the same sleet, south-east of Bogra (Bagurd), 
Long. 89° 40 30%, Lat, 24° 35°45", and a third is in Rajshahi, a little south-west of 
Niittor. The name seems to be the Bangdili asym, ‘having one wing ;’ and Dodala 
. having two wings,” occurs likewise as a name of villages, 
+ Ain i Akburf, 
Rennell marks ‘Tarah’ near the Paglia River (a branch of the Ganges and 
hans the old bed of the river), south-west of the fort of Gaur. “ Tanda standeth 
from the river Ganges a league, because in times past the river flowing over the 
: bankes, in time of raine did drowne the countrey and many villages, and so they do 
At romaine. And the old way the river Ganges was wont to run, remaineth drie, which 
is the occasion that the citf doeth stand so farre from the water,” Ralph Fitch. 









i ” 7 The losses of Akbar's Bengal army in Gaur will be found in my Ain translation, ~ 


_ Firdaabid (Panduah), Sitgion, Shahr i ae (?), Ghiyéspir, 
Mu'azzamabid. Chronicles, p. 161. 
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pow add three more, viz. Fathabad, Khalifatabad, and Husainibéd, which 

will be disenssed below. The inscriptions reveal the important fact, that 
Bengal was divided into revenue divisions calle alls, over which, as in 
the Dihl! empire, Shiqdirs® were placed, and into larger cirelés under 

* «Sarlashkars, or military commanders, who lave often also the title of Vazir 

iwin). Of places mentioned on inscriptions I may cite—Iqlim Mu'az- 

~ gamabac (Eastern Maimansingh); Thanah Lidr (north-western Silhat,— 
both occur also united under the same Sarlashkar) ; Sarhaty in western 
Birbhum, now im the Santal Parganahs ; Liopallah, east of the Island in 
the Higli opposite Tribeni Ghat, evidently in olden times an important 
place as lying at the point where the Jabuna leaves the Hugli and 
commences her tortuous course, first easterly, then southerly, into the 
Sundarban ‘+ and also several places which have not yet been identified, as 
Simlabad, Hadigarh, and Sajla-~-Mankhbad.{ 

From the middle of the 16th century we have the works and map of 


ra 


tably the classical ‘ Da Asia’ by Joao de Barros (died 


L570) and Ralph 
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Portuguese historians, 













1594) ; but it ts doubtful whether he visited Bengal, or merely wrote down 
what he heard at Agrah. I shall occasionally refer to the works of these 
travellers below.§ . 

But by far the most interesting contribution to the geography of 
Bengal, inspite of the unsatisfactory state of the MSS., is Todar Mall's 
rent-roll. ‘Though of 1582, it may be assumed that Todar Mall merely gave 
in it what he found to exist with regard to both divisions and revenue ; for 
Bengal was only subjugated during Jahangir’s reign, and properly assessed 


/ * How extensively the Tindis were employed ne revenue officers may be seen 
° ~ from the fact that the Arabic-Persian Shiqddr and Majmu'ahddr have become Bangali 
a “family names, generally spelt ‘ Sikdar’ and * Mozoomedar.’ ‘ 
oi, + The island opposite Tribeni has a conspicuous place on De Barros’ Map of 
_ Bengal and on that by Blaey (vide PL. 1V.). The maps also agree with Abul Fazl'a 
_ statement in the Ain, that at Tribeni there are three branches, one the Saraswati, on 
F. which Satgéon lies; the other, the Ganga, now called the Higli; ond the third, the 
Jon or Jabund (J amuné). De Barros and Blaev’s Maps shew the three branchos of 
‘almost equal thickness, the Saraswati passing Satigam (Satgaon), and Chouma 
(Chanmubé in Hégli District, north), and the Jabunk flowing westwards to Buram 
-(Borhan, in the 24-Parganahs). 
IT Journal, A. S. Bengal, 1870, Pt. L, p. 254 | | ee 
; gi have not nfextioned Nicold de Conti's Travels (1419 to 1444, A. D.), becauso ‘ 
. he only mentions on town in Bengal, Ceriore on the Ganges, which wor Yualo has r 
ee etifed with tho* Shake i Nau; or ‘Now Town’ on Sikandar Shih's coin of 1879 
(Thomas, In. Coinage of Bengal, Journal, A, 8, Bengal, 1867, p. 65); but the position 
own is still a matter of doubt. sh ee. ah, ee 
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by Prince Shuja’ a short time before 1658. Tn the Xin we find that Ben a 


proper was divided into 19 Sirkirs, and 682 Mahalls. Eieht of the 19 Sirkars 


and 204 of the GS2 Mahalls, have Muhammadan names. The rent-roll i in- 
cluded beth the Ahdligah (* genuine, vulgo khalsa) or crownlands, and the 
agta ov jdgir lan@s, i. e. lands assigned to officers in lieu of pay or mainten- ~ 
ance of troops. The distribution of the Sirkars depended, as in the old 
Hindd division, on the courses of the Ganges, Bhagirathi, and Megna, 
or, as the Aim expresses it, on the courses of the Padmawati, Ganga, and 
Brahmaputra, as will be seen from the following list of the Sirkars. . 





el. Sirkdrs North and East of the Ganges. 


1. SirkarLak’ hnauti, or Jannatabdd, extending from Talidgarhi 
(K'halgaon, Colgong) along the northern banks of the Ganges, and ineluding 
a few mahalls now belonging to district Bhagalpir and Purniah, and nearly 
the whole of Maldah district. Besides Gaur, this Sirkar contained the 
ancient town of Rangimati.* 66 mahalls; khalsa revenue, Rs. 471.1744 

2. Sirkar Parniah, or Piranniah, the greater and chiefly westerly 
portion ‘of the present district of Pirniah, as far as the Mahananda.f 
9 mahalls; revenue Rs. 160.219. 

3. Sirkar Tajptir, extending over Eastern Pdrniah east of the 
Mahananda, and Western Dinajptir. 29 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 162,096. 

4. Sirkar Panjrah, so called from the Hawelt mahall Panjrah, 
north-egst of the town of Dinajpur, on the Atrai River, comprising the greater 
part of Dingjpur district. 21 mahalls; revenue, Rs. 145,051. 

5. Sirkar G’horag’hat, so called from the town of Ghorig hat 
or Chauk’handi on the taht bank of the Karatay4, comprising portions of 
Dinajpir, Rangptr, and Baguré (Bograh) districts, as far as the Bralhma- 
putra, DGeing a frontier district towards Koch Bihar and Koch Hajo, it 
contained num@rous jégir lands of Afghan chiefs and their descendants. The 
Sirkaér produced a great deal of raw silk, SS mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 202,077.§ 

*6. Sirkar Bairbaka& bad, so called from Barbak Shah, king of 
Bengal (vide below), and extending from Sirkar Lak’hnauti along the Podda 
to Bagura. It comprises portions of Maldah and Dinajptr, and a large part 
of Rajshahi, and Baguré. Its cloths were well known, especially the stuffs 


* Maldah is once mentioned in the Tusuk i Jahdngirf (p, 178)—" When I fJahangir) 
was prince, I had made a promise to Mir Ziyauddin of Quzwin, a Saifi Sayyid, who has 
since received the title of Muctafii Khan, to give him and his children Parganah Maldah, 
a well known Parganah in Bengal, This promise was now performed (A. ‘TD, 1617). 

+ Akbarshaihi Rupees (? Rupee = 40 dims). Grant substitutes ‘Sicca Rupees,’ 
at 2s. 3d, 

bat It seems as if tho Mabdénanda, in its upper course, is often called Mahdnadi. 
Van den Broucke calls it on his map ‘ Martnade,” 
§ Somo MEH. hive 209,577 Re. 
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called Ahdgah (the “ koses” of old  eiitors) as the khagah of Shahbdzpfir, 
the gahan (=, the ‘sanes,’ or ‘sahnes’ of Dutch writers), and the 
mumini. 38 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 436,258, 

7. Sirkar Bazuiha, extending from the preeeding #ross the 
Brahmaputra into Silhat, comprising portions of Rajshalf, Bagura, Pabné, 
Maiman Singh, and reaching in the south a little beyond the town of Dhaka 
(Dacea).* The name * Baztiha’ is the plural of the Persian word dz, ‘an 
arm, a wing ;’ and all mahalls in this Sirkar have the word dae after their 
name, which on our survey maps appears under the Bangali form ‘ Bajoo.’t 
32 mahalls: revenue, the largest of all Sirkars, Rs. 987,921. To this 
Sirkér belonged Dhaka, and Sherpir Murcha, or Mihmanshahi, south 
of Bagura on the Karataya, which is several times mentioned in the 
Akbarnimah as a military station. 

8 Sirkar Silhat, adjacent to the preceding, chiefly east of the 
Surma River. As will be seen below, the country was only conquered by the 
Muhammadans in the end of the 14th century, and was exposed to continual 
invasions from Tiparah and Asam, According to Marco Pofo, the Ain, and 


A the Tuzuk, Silhat supplied India with eunuchs. Jahangir issued an edict for- 


bidding the people of Silhat to castrate boys. Like Kamrip, Silhat is also 
often mentioned as the land of wizards and witches, and the fame of its jadi, 
or witcheraft, is still remembered at the present day. 8 mahalls; revenue, 
Rs. 167,032. 

9. Sirkdr Sunnargaon, to both sides of the Megna gnd the 
Brahmaputra, containing portions of western Tiparah, Bhalua, and Noak’hah, 
subject to repeated attacks by the Rajahs of Tiparah and Arakan. 62 ma- 
halls; revenue, Rs. 258,283. The Haft Iglim gives Rs, 330,000. 


*® Stewart says that Dhakd is a modern town, “ because the name does not occur 
in the Xin.” But it does; vide my text edition, p. 407, where the Mahall to which 
it belongs, is called Dhakka Baza, In Gladwin'’s spelling ‘Dukha Bazoo’ it is, how- 
ever, scarcely recognizable, Dhaka occura in the Akbarnémah as an Imperial thanah 
in 1584; and Sir A. Phayre (vide above, p. 53) montions it in 1400. . 

+ Thus the country west of Pabna is called ‘ Bajooras’ and east of it ‘ Bajoochup’ 
—corruptions of Bdzi i rdst, ‘the right wing,’ and Bdsd i chap ‘the left wing.’ Other 
corruptions are—Esub, or Eshub, or Esop, or Isaf, for ‘ Yasuf;’ thus ‘Esubshye,” for 
© Yiisuf-shahi;’ Nasipore, for Nasibpar, (from Nagib Shah) ; Nujeepore, for Najibpir; 
Haleeshur (opposite Triben{) for Halishahr, = Haweli i Shahr [Sitgion]; Mahomed- 
shye for Mahmiidshahi, (Jessore) ; Bajitpore, for Bayazidpur (in Dindjpir) + Suffurshye, — 
for Zafarshihi, (not Ja’farshahi); Kali Modanpdar (which sounds like a Hindj namo), 

© Kalim-nddinpér ; Poladassy, north of Bagura, for Filédshihi ; Masidpore cnt Basie 
pore, for Masjidpur (wide Beames, Comp, Grammar, p. 209). 
In tho spelling; of Bengal names enre should be takef with tho frequent ¢ 
: Mere a8 ee te tol Abn see N. 8 radical, mr 
: ah, ho: he » 
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10. Sirkar Chatgéon (Chi Ragotg), | never properly annexed 
before the reign of Aurangzib. 7 muahalls; revenue, Rs. 285, 607. 


. B. Sirkars in the Delta of the Ganges. 


ll. Sirkar Satgaon. A small portion only, the land between the 
Higli and the Saraswati, lay west of the Hagli, whilst the bulk of the Sirkaér 
comprised the modern district of the 24-Parganahs to the Kabadak, western 
Nadiy4, south-western Murshidabad, and extended in the south to Hatiagarh 
below Diamond Harbour. To this Sirkar belonged Mahall Kalkatta 
(Caleutta) which, together with two other mauza’ s, paid, in 1582, a land 
revenue of Rs. 23.905. 53 mahalls; revenue, Rs. 418,118, | 

12. Sirkar Mahmiuidabad, so called after one of the three 
Mahmtd Shahs of Bengal, and comprising northern N adiyé, northern 
Jessore, and western Faridpiir. 88 mahalls; revenue, Rs. 290,256. 

13. Sirkar Khalifatabad, or southern Jessore and western Ba- 
qirganj. The Sirkdr is called after Khalifatabad, which was the name of the 
small Haweli-parganah near Bagherhat (vide below). The largest mahall of this 
Sirkar was Jesar (Jessore), or Rasilpiir; and among others, we find here the 
Mahalls Mandagachha and Malikpur, which the Khan i A’zam, when gover 
nor of Bengal under Akbar (Ain tranzlation, p. 326), is said to have given 
to Bhabeshwar Rai, the ancestor of the present Rajahs of Jesar. The name 
of Jesar, therefore, occurs as early in 1582; henee Van den Broucke’s map 
(1660) also gives it conspicuously as ‘ Jessore."* 35 mahalls; revenue, 
Rs. 135%053. : 

14. Sirkar Fathab 4d, socalled after Fath Shah, king of Bengal, 
comprising a small portion of Jessore, the whole of Faridptr, southern 
Bagirgan), portions of Dhaka district, and the Islands of Dak’hin Shahbazpar, 
Sondip, and Sidhu, at the mouth of the Megna. The town of Faridpir lies 
in the Haweli Parganah of Fathabad. 38 mahalls, revenue, Rs. 199,239. 

16. Sirkar Bak14,} or Ismi‘ilpir, north-east of the preceding, com- 
prising portions of Bagirganj and Dhaka districts. It is the Bacala of old 
maps. 4 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 178,756. 


O. Sirkdrs South of the Ganges and West of the Bhagirathi (Hugli). 
16. Sirk&rAudam bar, or 'T 4andah, comprising the greater portion 
of Murshidabad district, with portions of Birbham. The name Audambar 
occurs also in other parts of India, ¢. gin Kachh.t Tapdah did not long 
enjoy the position of capital : Sher Shah already had made plans to remove it 


© Vide, however, Westland, Jessore Report, p. 29. 
> it. Tho author of the Sidarul Mutaakhkharin calla it Hogla (US,0), from the 
~ Bangali. word hogld, which signifies marsh reed—a name which-no doubt explains the = 
| eee Bea + but hoe etl confounds Sirkér Bakla with Sirkér Sitgéop (Hiigli). 
ri ghi see 7 Nich kre, of India, I, p. 248 es 
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to Ag Mahall on the opposite bank. But this was only carried out by ° 
Rajah Man Singh, who changed the name of Ag Mahall to Kaj Mahall, 

and subsequently to Akbarnagar. The same Sirkér became again in later 

times under Prince Shuja’ the seat of government, and later sill under 
Nawab Ja'far Murshid Quli Khan, who changed the name of the old town 

of Makheneabad,*® the MWuvabad or Muxadabad of old maps, to Murshid- 

fbad. 52 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. GO1,985. The Haft Iqlim gives its revenue 

at Rs. 597,570. ‘ 

17. Sirkdr Sharifabad, south of the preceding, comprising the 
remaining portions of Birbham, and a large portion of Bardwén district, 
together with the town of Bardwant itself. Mahalls Barbak Singh and Fath 
Singh, so called after the Bengal kings Barbak Shah and Fath Shah, and 
Sherpix ‘Atai, where Man Singh defeated the Afghans (Ain translation, 
p- 341) also belonged to this Sirkar. 26 mahalls; revenue, Rs, 562,2 218. 

LS, Sirkadr Sulaimanab dd, asti eaxeline Sirkar, which écanbblaad 
a few southern parganahs in the modern districts of Nadiya, Bardwan, and the 
whole north of Hagli district. This Sirkar was so calledsafter Sulaiman 
Shah of Bengal, who also called several parganahs after himself in Murshid- 
Abad, Jessore, and Baqirganj districts ; but whether the name was too long, 
or was purposely changed after Akbar’ s conquest of Bengal in honor of 
Prince Salim (Jahangir), it only occurs now-a-days m the form ‘ Salimabad.’ 
The chief town of the Sirkar was Salimabad [Sulaimandbad], on the left 
bank of the Damiidar, south-east of the town of Bardwan. It is marked as 
‘Silimath* on Van den Broucke’s map. Ola (the old name of Birnagar) in 
Nadiyaé, known from the Srimanta legend, and Panduah, on the E. I, 
Railway, with its Buddhist ruins and ancient mosques, also belong to this 
Sirkar. 31 mahalls; revenue, Rs. 440,749. 

19. Sirkar Madaran, extending in a semicircle from Nagor in 

Western Birbham over Raniganj along the Damudar to above Bardwan, 

and from there over K’hand Ghosh, Jahanabad, Chandrakona (Western 

~ Hagli District) to Mandalg'hat, at the mouth of the Rapnérdyan River. 
16 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 285,085, | 

Thus the above nineteen Sirkars, which made up Bengal in 1582, paid 

a revenue on khalsa lands, inclusive of a few duties*on salt, Adfs, and 


iL “ Pe. ‘The Akbarnimah mentions a Makhoic Khan, brother of | Sa’'id Khan; vide my 

“eres tion, p. 388. Mukhgdg Khan served in Bengal and Bes and his brother. 
Per Khan was for some time governor of Bengal, | 

x + The Mubammadan pronunciation of the Bangali Bord Busta: The Haft meee ne 

5 mentions an extraordinary custom tht obtained in this | Sirkir, “ Ferminae hujas. ; 
| jnstrumentam quoddam fictile penis: instar in vulvam etin an inferunt, : 

erie * The old kings bave in vain tried sees a off ech a a 
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fisheries, of 253,452,106 dams, or Rs. 6,337,052." According to Grant, the 
value of the jagir lands was fixed at Re. 4,348,892, so that we have, in 
1582, A. D., as total revenue of Bengal, in its then circumscribed limits, the 
sum of R&. 10,685,944. This was levied from the ryots in speciet as the 
equivalent of the vub’, or fourth share, of the entire produce of the land, 
claimed by the sovereign as despotic proprietary lord of the soil. 

This rent-roll remained in force during the reign of Jahangir. The 
remittances ftom Bengal to Dihli were, it is true, not very regular, nor up 
to the sums levied, so much so that Jahangir appointed, in the end of his 
reign, Fidéi Khan, governor of Béngal, merely because he promised to send 
regularly one milfion of rupees to court. Under Shahjahin, the boundaries 
of Bengal were extended in the South-West, Medinipir and Hijli having 
been attached to Bengal, and in the East and North-East by conquests in 
Tiparah and Koch H4ajo; and when Prince Shuj4’ was made governor, he 
made, shortly before 1658, a new rent-roll, which shewed 34 Sirkars and 
1350 Mahalls, and a total of revenue, on khalsa and jagir lands, of Rs. 
13,115 907. Shuja’s rent-roll remained in force till 1722, an addition having 
been made atter the conquest of Chatgion. In that year, Nawab Ja’far 
Khan (Murshid Quli Khan) issued his Kamil Jama’ Timdéré, or * Perfect 
Kent-roll,’ in which Bengal wa sdivided into 34 Sirkars, forming 13 Chaklahs, 
and sub-divided into 1660 Parganahs, with a revenue of Rs. 14,288,186. 

It was, however, only after the rule of Nawab Ja'far Khan that the 
Abwdb ravenuet gradually appeared in the books. Though vast sums had 
been levied on this head, they had been looked upon as private emoluments 
of office. As early as in the tenure of Shuja’ Khan, Nawab Ja’far’s 
successor, we find the Abwabs entered as yielding Rs. 2,172,952, and they 
rapidly inereased under "Ali Virdi Khan and Qasim Khan, so that, when 
the E, 1, Company in 1765 acquired the Diwéni, the vet amount of all 





revenue collected by authority in Bengal was Rs, 25,624,223. | 
It is not my intention to enter here further in the historical portion 

of the revenue question of Bengal, nor shall I minutely describe the 

Sirkirs and the Mahalls or detail the historical and geographical 


* Grant’s total ise Rs. 6,344,260, or Rs, 7,208 more, chiefly on account of tho 
higher sum given by him for Sirkér G’horig’hat. Vth Report, p. 258, 

t “The ryots (ra’iyyat) of Bengal are obedient and ready to pay taxes. Doring 
eight months of the year they pay the required sums by instalments. They personally 
bring the money in rupees and goldmuhurs to the appointed place. Payment in 
kind is not usual, Grain is always cheap, The people do not object to a survey of 
the lands, and the amount of the land tax is settled by the collector and the ryot 
(nasaq). His Majesty, from kindness, bas not altered this system.” Ain i Akbarf. 
be aie Imposts a8 fees on the renewal of annual leases of zamindirs (khiignawis{) : 
— naardnahs ; fees for remission of imperial revenue; rar é mahaut, or imposts levied for 
#,.. the maintonande: cf the Sawéh’solepbants ; ‘and many more. 
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changes that took place; these I must necessarily reserve for the second 
volume of my Ain translation. But I shall now" attempt to trace the 


frontiers of Bengal under the Muhammadan rule as far as existing historical 
sources nillow us to do, 


The Frontiers of Muhammadan Bengal. 


Abulfaz]l estimates the breadth of Bengal from Garhi tg Chatgdon at 
four hundred kes. From north to south, the longest line was from Koch 
Bihér to Chittia in Sirkaér Mediniptir. “The zamindairs are mostly 
Kayasths.” Not a word is said on the strength of the Muhammadan popula- 
tion, or the progress of Islim—comparative statistics were not thought of in 
his age. The remark made by old English travellers that the inhabitants 
of the islands and the coast of south-eastern Bengal were chiefly Muham- 
madans, and the uncertain legend regarding the introduction, in the 
beginning of the 16th century, of Islamitic rites into Chatgéon by Nugrat 
Shah are the only allusions that I have seen on the subject. * Neither listory 
nor legends allude to the conversions among the semi-aboriginal rural 
population, that must on a large scale have taken place during the reigns 
of the independent kings of Bengal, chiefly, no doubt, through the exertions 
of the numerous Afghan Jagirdars. 

The military ‘end naval power of the country is fixed at 23,330 
horse, 4,260 guns, 1,170 elephants, and 4,400 boats. In Nawab Ja’far's 
rent-roll, however, the strength of the naval establishment (nawdra) 
consisted of 76S armed cruisers and boats, which were principally 
stationed at Dhaka, to guard the coast against the Mags and foreign 
pirates ; and the number of sailors included 923 Firingis, chiefly employed 

_ as gunners. The annual charges of the navy, including construction and 
repairs, was fixed at Rs. 843,452, which was levied under thé name of 
*amalah i nawéara from parganahs in South-Eastern Bengal. The same 
a rent-roll mentions that the garrisons along the whole eastern frontier from 
_ Chatgaon to Rangaémati on the Brahmaputra consisted of 8,112 men (alisha), 
. et who cost 359,180, Rs. per annum, 
; 2 a Of the roads in Bengal we have no informatiort oriée to Van den 
 Broucke’s map (1660) in Valentyn’s work. He marks (1) # principal road 
a passing over Patna, Munger, and Rajmahall to Sati, where the Bhagirathi- 
Saved leaves: the.Ganges. From here a branch went to Moxudabath (Murshid- ; 
7 7 ‘abad), Plassi ee and Hagdia,* crossed oe Vere Sone for robe eas 
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and passed on to Bardwan, Medinipfir, Bhadrak (wrongly marked on the 
right bank of the Baitarani), and Katak. The other branch went from 
Siti along the right bank of the Podda to Fathibid, from where it passed on 
to Dhaka? These two branches are marked as principal roads (shdhi rasfah). 
(2) A road from Bardwan to Baccaresoor (Baklesar in Birbhiim, famous 
for its hot springs, within the Maratha Intrenchment of Nagor), and from 
there to Qasimbazér and the banks of the Ganges, and across the river to 
‘Hasiaarhati:’ This is Hajrahatti, on the left bank of the Podda, now also a 
ferry place, near the entrance of the Burul River, below Ramptr Boalia, 
and seems to be the Qazihatti (Beng. Kajierhatti), which Abulfazl 
mentions in thee Ain. From Hasiaarhati the road passed to a place called 
Harwa, and from there to Ceerpoor Mirts, ¢. e. Sherpir Murchah, on the 
Karataya, and passing over Tessiadin (Chandijin, north of Sherpur, ?) to 
Gorregaut (G’horig’hat) and Bareithela (Baritala) on the Brahmaputra, 
which will be mentioned below as a frontier town. (3) A road from 
Bardwan over Salimabid, Htgli, Jessore, Bosnah, Fathabad, across the river 
to Sjatterapoet,* Casisella, and Idrakpur, opposite the confluence of the 
Lak’hid and the Daldsari, near Ballél Sen’s palace. (4) A road from 
Dhaka, across the Daldsari to Piaarpoer and Bedlia, which latter place is 
markéd at the point where the Dalisari leaves. the Jamuna, and from there 
to Sasiadpoor (Shahzidpar, in Pabnah), and Handiael (Harial). 


The Western Frontier. 


In the north-west, the frontier of Bengal extended but little beyond.the. 
iver; but under some of the early Muhammadan governors and the 
independent kings, the Bengal empire included all upper Bihar north of the 
cael es as far as Séran. Of Ilyas Shah, tor example, it is asserted that he 





set Php ee 


. 


Wae the founder of Hajiptr, opposite Patna, on the Ghandak, although 
Firdz Shah, on his return from Bengal, appointed for the first time Linperial 
collectors in Tirhut. Sikandar Shah’s coins, again, have been found far 
west of the Kiusi. 


Southern Bihar only belonged, to Bengal fromthe time of the conquest 
by Bakhtyér Khilji to about 730 A. H. (A. D, 1330), when Muhammad 
ee ae es Dial, From 800 again (A. D. 1397), the whole 
of Bihar belenged to the kingdom of Jaunpur. Under Bublal again, Darya 
Khan Lohani was governor of Bibaér ; and under Ibrahim, Darya’s son Daha- 


dur Khan assumed independence in Bihar under the title of Shah Muham- 


° . 


where in Bongal, is the old bed of the river, which now follows the shorter route 
| Bi the RS 











along the chord of the loop® This change, therefore, took place afthr 1660, ES 
pet. aca late fadiya lies now on the right bank of the river ; but west of the town, — e 
. hore ‘old channel, which goes by the name of Ganga Bharat. Ts Sees 
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mad.* It is not clear how far these Afghan chiefs depended on Husain Shah 
of Bengal, whom inscriptions represent firmly established in 903 at 
Munger, while other inscriptions from Bonhéra and Cheran (near Saran) 
would lead us to conclude that the whole of Upper Bihar and tl western 
portions of Southern Bihar belonged to him in A. H, 908 and 909 (A, D. 
1502, 1503). -On the other hand, we hear in history of the cession by 
Husain Shah of Bihar, Saéran, and Tirhut, and of the reconquest of 
these lands by Nucrat Shah, who, if he could not hold thems assisted the 
Afghans against Babar. Nugrat Shah seems even to have passed beyond 
the Ghandak ; for a mosque near Sikandarpur, on the right bank of the river, 
in District A’zame_arh, was built during his reign. ° 

South of the Ganges, the western frontier is better defined. Fort Ta- 
litigarh, or Garhi,t near K’halgdaon (Colgong) on the Ganges, was looked upon 
as the entrance, or key, to Bengal—a position which Muhammadan historians 
compare with that of Fort Sahwan on the Indus, the key of Sindh. 
From Garhi. the frontier passed along the Ganges to the south of Ag- 
Mahall.(Raj.Mahall), when it again turned westward to* north-western 
Birbhim, passing along the boundary of the modern Santél Parganahs to 
the confluence of the Barakar and the Damiidar, from where it went along the 
left_ bank. of the Damidar | to the neighbourhood of the town of Bardwan. 
From here the frontier took again a westerly direction, and passed along 
the north-western and western boundaries of the modern Hiigli and Habrah 
(Howrah) Districts down to Mandalg’hat, where the Ripnirayan flows into 
the Higli River. 

This boundary, it will be seen, excludes the whole of the Santa] 
P ahs from the south of K'halgdon to the » Barakar, Pachet,} and the 
ly Elo | the Rajahs of Bishnpir (Bankura). In vain do we look in 
Santalia for Muhammadan names of villages and towns; and though there 
can be no doubt that the Muhammadan kings of Bengal tried to hold parts 
of the hills by establishing th4nahs and appointing jagirholders, no 
permanent settlements were formed. One of the most westerly thanahs in 
southern Santalia was Sarhat, N. W. of Shidri (Soory) in Birbhim, which 
is mentioned in Tribeni inscriptions ;§ whilst the settlement of Pathan 


* Called in many MSS. Mahmdad, ‘ 

+ It ia not known which king built the fort; but it may be accid@ntal that the 
name does not occur in the Tabagat i Nagiri and in Baranf. At K'halgaon, Mahmid 
Shah I1I,, the last independent king of Bengul, died in 945 (1538 A. D.), 

1 Regarding the invasion of Chutia Nagpdir by the Muhammadans, vide J. A. 5. B, 
1871, Part I, p. 111. 

§ Sarhat, epelt’on inscriptions Sighnt, lies on the left Bank of the Ajai River, Its 
ame on modern maps is corrupted to Saruth, Rennell has Sarhaut. Outside the 

place, the survey maps mark two old forts, A little to the south of it, a village of 
ecname of Likrakhonda is. marked, Runsell on his map of re (Bengal Atlas, 
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jagirdars, before“and after the time of Sher Shah, as a standing militia 
against the inroads of the tribes of Jhark’hand (Chutid Nagpair), led to the 


formation of the great Muhammadan zamindari of Birbhiim, which gaye the 
E. I. eee some trouble. 

‘Todar Mall's rent-roll the following Mahalls are _mentioned along 
this a of the western frontier of Bengal—Ag” M ahall (Rajmahall), 
Kankjol, Kunwar Partab, Molesar,* in Sirkaér Audambar or Tandah ; 
Bharkwindah,, Akbarshahi, Katangah, in Sharifabad (Birbhim) ; Nagor, 
Sainbham, Shergarh (Raniganj), Champanagari (N. W. of the town of 
Bardwan), Madaran (Jahanabad and Chandrakona, west of Higli), Chittéd 
(District Medinipur), and Mandalg'hat, at the mouth of the Ripnarayan, all 
belonging to Sirkar Madaran. 

The name of the frontier mahall of Bharktindah in Birbhiim, men- 
tioned ‘above, seems to have been formerly extended to the whole of Birbham. 
and | the Santal Parganahs. In this extended sense, it is used in the Turékh é 
Déiidi + on De Burros’ map of Bengal, and on Blaev’s map of India (vide 
Pl. 1V). In tire latter, it is only given as‘ Bareunda,’ but in the former as 
‘Reino de Barcunda,’ extending from Ferrandus (a eorruption of Bardwan) 
to Gorij, in which we recognize Garhi, the ‘key of Bengal.’ West of 
Bareunda, De Blaev and De Barros give ‘ Patanes,’ ¢. ¢ the Pathans, 
the military and semi-independent landholders of the western Benga 
frontier. On the Ganges, both maps shew Gouro (Gaur), and opposite to it, 
‘ Para’, for which De Barros gives ‘ Rara.’¢ Both spellings may be mistakes 
for Tara, i te. Tandah, which should of course be on the other side of the 
river; or ‘ Rara’ stands for the old Hindu division of Radha, which there 
commences. South of * Ferrandus,’ the old maps give ‘Mandaram’ and 
‘Cospetir, which latter name is wrongly placed on Blaev's map north of 
Mandaram, whilst De Barros has it correctly west of it. In Mandaram we 
recognize Madaran, the chief town of Sirkar Madaran, a name which even 
now-a-days is pronounced by the peasants Mandaran.§ ‘ Cospetir, or De 








No. II.) places a ‘ Lacaracoond,’ in conspicuous letters, south of Nagor; but modern 
maps give no such locality, Could this be the Lak'hnar of the Tabaqat ? 

* Sdbig (i. e. former) Molesar and Darin Molesar, The former name is wrong 
spelt in the Indian Atins (Sheet 113) Sarik Molisser. 

+ Dowson, Elliot's History of India, [V., pp. 360, 864, 

T South of Para or Rara, Blaevy and De Barros give a place of the name of 
Moulauadangur ; and below, Gouro, Patana or Patona, and Meneitipur, which I have 
not ‘identified. 

3 Thave ‘identified Madéren with Bhitargarh in Jahénabéd, in the north. western” 
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Barros’ ‘ Reino Cospetis,’ a name that puzzled me long, is clearly ‘ the kin ing- 
dom of the Gajpati,’ or Lord of elephants, the title of the kings of Orisa, the 
final x being nothing but the ending of the Bangali genitive. Sirkar Maddran 
was indeed the frontier of Orisa ; but if the legends of the Hugh District speak 
of the Gajpatis having once extended their kingdom to the G Ganges (Hugi 
River), it must have been prior to the time when Satgdon became the seat 
of Muhammadan governors. 

[tis remarkable that among the names of thejungly and )illy frontier 
districts, we find so many ending in dhim. ‘Thus we have Birbhtim ;* 
Sainbhum, along the left bank of the Ajai,in Birbham district ; Sik"harbhim 
or Shergarh, the mahall to which Raniganj belongs; Gopiphim, along the « 
right bank of the Ajai; Bamanbhtam or Brdlimanbhim, in northern 
Medinipir District ; Manbham, Barahbhim, Dhalbhim, Singbhim, in 
Chutia Nagpur ; Tanbhim, in southern Parilid ; Malbham, the frontier 
of Bardwan and Mediniptr Districts; Bhanjibhim, with the town of 
Medinipir,} &e. Similarly, the frontier district between Rangptr and the 
Brahmaputra, comprising Mahalls Bhitarband and Bahirband, — is called 
in Shujé’s rent-roll ‘ Bangalbham.’ 

I mentioned Mahall Mandale’hat at the confluence of the Giana 
and the Htgli as the south-western frontier of Benga: ius Districts of 

Inipur and (south-east of Mediniptir) w 
They belonged tio ne kingdom of Orisa till A. H. 975, or A. D. “1567,t 
when Sulaiman, king of Bengal, and his general Kala Pahar defeated 
Mukund Deb, the last Gajpati. Even after the Afghan conquest, M®dinipar 
and Hijli continued to belong to the province of Orisa, when Khan Jahan 
Afghan was appointed by Daud Shah governor of Orisa, Qutla Khan 
Lohani being made governor of Pari. On the 20th Zi Qa’dah, 982, (3rd 
Mareh, 1575) Mun’im KhanKhanan, Akbar'’s general, defeated Datd 
Shah at Tukaroi or Mughulméri, north of Jalesar, and in the peace of 
Katak, in the beginning of 983, Bihar and Bengal were ceded, In 
984, Daid again invaded Lower Bengal, but was defeated and killed on 
the 15th Rabi’ II, 984, near Ag Mahall by Husain Quli Khan Jahan, 
or was again annexed to Dibli, and the Afghans withdrew to 

Then the Bengal Military Revolt broke out, and-Orisé was invaded, 
in ee 1000, (A. D. 1592) by Man: Singh, when the country was 
aaa. to the Dihli empire. Hence Medinipir and Hijli appear 
--—. # ‘The name occurs in the Ain as a Mahall; but as name for a largo division it 


8 Speed abatements ogee! 
Tho Ain algo mentions a mahall Bhowalbhim undgr Sirkir Madaran ; modern 
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together in Todar Mall’s rent-roll as one of the 5 Sirkars of the provin 
Orisé. Subsequently, Orisaé had separate governors ; but under Pr 
Shuja’ their power was lessened, and the portion: from “Mandalg"hét to 
Baleswar ¢Balasore) was separated from Oris4 and permanently attached to 
Bengal.* 

Hijli (Hidgelee, Hedjelee, Grant : Hingeli, Van den Broucke; 
Ingellee, Rennell ; Injelee, Stewart, Marshman ; Angeli, Parchas, De Laét, 
&e.) appears .in the Ain under the name of MAljhatta. According to the 
egends preserved in the District, the Muhammadans first attempted a. 
chien ent during the reign of Husain Shah of Bengal, about A. D. 

. 1505, when one Taj Khan Masnad i ‘’Ali and his brother Sikandar 
Pahlawan established themselves at the mouth of the Rasilptr River,t 
opposite Sagar Island. ‘They conquered the whole of Hijli, which is said to 
have remained 4 in the family for nearly eighty years, when it passed into the 
possession of a Hinda. As late as 1630 we hear of the conquest of Hijli. 

[ Hingeli, which had for many years a chief of its own, was conquered about 
1630 by the Great Mogul; but in 1660, the lawful chief of Hingeli, who 
from a child had been kept a prisoner, found means to escape, and with the 
help of his own to re-conquer his country. But he did not long enjoy it: 
he was in 1661 brought into Aurangzeb's power with the help of the E. L 


Company [the Dutch Company], and was again imprisoned and better 
looked after than at first.’ 


The Southern Frontier. 


The s southern frontier of Muhammadan Bengal was the northern outski 
of the » Sundarban, which extended, generally speaking, in the same man 
almost as it now does, from Hatiagarh,south of Diamond Harbour on the Hégis, 


, * “ Sjuh Sonsn bad already during his time divided Hingeli from Orisa, and had 
put there a separate governor, and it isfor this reason alone that Hingeli, which by 
position belones to Orisa, has been attached to Bengal. So it is also with the gover- 
nors of Ballasour and Pipeli [Piplior Shahbandar, now deserted, on the Subar- 
narekha River], which the Great Mogul ordered once to be under the governor of 
Orisa win then again under the governor of Bengal, because the two places | are close to 
the sea.” F, Valentyn, Vol. V. nit 

Van din Broucky's map of Bengal in 1660, given ‘hy Valentsg still 
north- weat ef the town of Medinipir the ‘* Gedenkteckon,” or 1 rial tone, 
(corresponding to the ‘Old Tower’ of modern maps) thar merked in sees 
‘between Beryal and Ofisé. Grant says that the coast of Hijli and Modinipir ~ “ 
as far as Balasore (Baleswar) was attached to Bengal on account of the Mags and 4 
the Portugaese privateers, who were to some extent controlled by the Tenpeeinl. 


‘gee “Sieea Piedad? 
met: ‘Few rivers Mave Muhamimadan names. Due south of Contai ¢} ) May 
) : @ of Magnet Téj Khan's tomb is on i : or 
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to Bagherhat in southern Jessore and to the Haring hata (Horingotta), or 
‘ Deer-shore River ;’ 7. e. along the southern mahalls of Sirkars SAtgaon and 
Khalifatabid. Beyonce the Haring’hata and its northern portion, called the 
Madhitmati or ‘ honey-flowing,’ the frontier comprised Sirkars Sakla and 
Fathabad, the modern districts of Faridptr and Bigirganj (north). Sirkar 
_. included the islands of Dak’hin Shahbazpir and Sondip, at the 

1outh of the Megna. Tiparah, Bhaluah, Noak'hali, and District Chitgion,| 
were contested ground, of which the Rajahs of Tiparah and eArakan were, | 
at least before the 17th century, oftener masters than the M uhammadans. | 
It was only after the transfer of the capital from Raéjmahall to Dhaka, that 
the south-east frontier of Bengal was extended to the Phani River, which 
was the imperial frontier till the beginning of Aurangzib’s reign, when 
Chatgéon was permanently conquered, assessed, and annexed to * Cabah 
Bangé4lah.’ 

Various etymologies have been proposed in explanation of the word 
‘Sundarban.’ It has been derived from sundar and ban,‘ the beautiful 
forest :’ or from sundari, a small timber tree (Heretiera littralis), which is 
exported as fuel in vast quantities from the coast and 1s supposed to 

have been so called from its red wood. Others again have derived the 
word from Chandradip-ban, or Chandradip forest, from the large zamindari 
of Chandradip, which occupies the south and south-east of Baqirganj District. 
Or, the name has been connected with the Chandabhandas,* an old Sundarban 
tribe. Grant derives it from Chandraband, ‘the embankment of the moon,’ 
which seems to have been the etymology that obtained at his time, and which 
has led to the spelling ‘ Soonderbund’ adopted by Europeans. 

The application of the name to the whole seacoast of southern Bengal 
is modern, Muhammadan historians call the coast strip from the Hoglf 
to the Megna 'Bhati,’ or ‘low land subject to the influx of the tide,’ and 
even now-a-days this name is very generally used. The sovereignty of this ; 
district, according to the Akbarnimah and the Rajah Pratapaditya’ 
legend, was divided among twelve chiefs ; and Col. Wilford, whatever may ‘e 
have been the.source of his information, says that “ the kings of Arakan and 
Comill4swere constantly striving for the mastery, and assumed the title off 

~ ords of the tyelve Bhiniyas.'"’+ : 
= | ‘The sea eonast itself is marked on Van den Broucke’s map in Valentyn’s 
work as ‘onbekent, or‘ unknown, consisting of numerous islands and 
* A copper plate grant in the poasessionof the Society found at 'Adilpar (Edilpore), 
* mentions that the villages of Baguli, Bittogédé, and OUdayamupa, were given, in the 
| third year of the reign of Keashab Sen, i, ¢. in 1136 A. D., to one Jovaradeb Sarma. 
Y ‘The grasit mentions the tribe of the Chandabhandas. The reading Chandubhanda, as 
“9 Biba Pratépachandra Ghosh informs me, is an improved reading for Chattabhatta, 
as the name was read by Gobind Ram ; vide Journal, 1838, Vol. VII, p. 40. 
te _ As. Researches, XIV, p. 451, 
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rivers, ‘paevenlece for ships, being the place where the “ Jagt ter Shelling"® 
foundered in 1661, 

In order to trace the direction of the northern outskift of 1e undar- 
ban, as it*exist@éd sometime before 1582 A. D., we have again fF | 
Todar Mall's rent-roll in the Ain. There we find that Mahall Hatié- 
garh (below Diamond Harbour) was, in 1582, the most southerly assessed 
mahall of Sirkér Sdtgdon. The jungle boundary then passed north-east to 
Baridhatti and Medinimall, north-west of Port Canning, to Balindé and 
Mahihatti (Mychattee), then south again to Dhuliaptr + and Bhaluka to 
the Kabadak River. These mahalls belong to what is now called the 

 24-Parganahs ; and Sheet 121 of the Indian Atlas of the Survey Depart- 
ment will shew that they lie even now-a-days very little north of the 
present northern limit of the Sunderban in the 24-Parganahs, Going up 
the Kabadak, in Jessore, we come to Amadi,t to the north of which, in the 
immediate neighbourhood, we have Masidkoor, a corruption of Masjidkur, one 
of the clearances of Khan Jahan (died A. D. 1459),§ the warrior saint of 
Khalifatabad or Southern Jessore, to whom the traditions.of the present day 
point as an indefatigable establisher of Sundarban-abidis (clearances.) The 
Ain then gives Mahal Tala, with Tala on the left bank of the Kabadak 
as chief town and Kopilmuni|| near it, and then mahalls Sahas, Khaligpar, 
Charalia, Rangdiya (wrongly called in the Indian Atlas Sangdia) and 
Salimabéd,{j north of the modern Morrellganj at the beginning of the 
Haring” hata. North-west of Morrellganj,on the Bhairab (the ‘ dreadful’), 
we have'the small station of Bigherhat, which gives name toa Sub-Division, ee 
and in its immediate neighbourhood we come to another clearance by the P 
patron-saint of Jessore, where his mosque and tomb stand. It is the 
country round about Bagherhaét which up to the end of last century bore 
the name given it in the Ain, ‘ Haweli Khalifatabad, the ‘ Vicegerent’s 
clearance.’ Here, amidst the creeks and the jungles, which no horseman 
can approach, Nugrat Shah, as will be seen below, erected a "mint, appa- 

ntly in opposition to his father "Alauddin Husain Shah,** 





* Vide Mr. Foster's article, Journal, As, Socy. Bongal, 1872, Part I, 
+ North of Ishwariptr (Issuripore), the residence of Pratépaditya. 
Tt Marked wrongly on the Survey map Armadi, Rennell has ve. 

§ Westland, Jessore Report, p. 20; Gaur Daés Baisékh, Journal, 2a Bo, Bones 





1867, pp- 130, 131; also, Journal, 1572, Part I, p. 108. : - 2 
- || Rash Bihdri Bose, J. A. 8, Bengal, 1870, Part I, p. 235; Westland, Jessore : 
Report, Chapt. VI, and p, 286. ; 


| Here also the Ain has the form Sulaiméndébad, 
 -** Tt is curious that a little higher up on the Bhairab, east of Khulna, where the 
Athérabanka: (the * eighteen windings’) joins the Bhairab, there is an *Alafpar, 5 t,t. 
| ’Aléuddin's town. ‘Were. it not for the distinct statement of ey ’ : 
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Thus we see that in southern Jessore also the northern limit of the 
a has not considerably changed since 1450 A. D. 
~ Passing froth the Haring’haté eastward, we come to Sirkars Bak] a and 
Fathabad. Sirkar Bakla only contained four mahalls, viz. Istha’ ilptir or 
Bakla ; Sr iramptr; Shihzadpir; and *Adilpir, (from ‘ édil’ just,’ corrupted 
on the maps to Edilpore), which all belong to Baqirs gan) Distriet. Abulfazl, in 
speaking of the great cyclone that swept in 1583 over Bak!4, says that 
the then zamindar of Bakla had a son of the name of Pramdnand Rai. 
Sirkar Fathabad derives its name from the Haweli mahall Fathabéd, in 
which the modern station of Faridpur lies. Yusufptir and Belphili, in 
Jessore District; Haweli Fathabad and Sirdia (Sherdia), in Faridpur ; 
Balaur, Telhatti, Sarail or Jalalpur,* Khargapir, in both Faridpir and 
Dhaka ; Hazratpur, in Dhika; Rastlpur, in Dhaka and Bagirganj; the 
Islands of Sondip and Shahbazpur ; and a few other mahalls which I have not 
yet identified, belong to this Sirkér. Thus we see that the greater 
portion of both Sirkars lies between the Haring’ hata (Madhtmati) and the 
Titulia River, which tlows between Baqirganj District antl the island of 
Dak’hin Shahbazpir. At the mouth of the Titulia we find the Don Manik 
Islands, one of the few still surviving geographical names of the Portuguese.t 
Opposite to these islands we have mahall Nazirp tr, which we find on the 
maps of De Barros and Blaev, placed rather far to the north. Near it, we also, . 


have ‘ Fatiabas’,t the chief town of Sirkar Fathabad, The whole south and a 


south-east of Bagirganj} District is occupied by the old Chandradip 

gamindéri, which according to some, as we saw above, gives name to the 
- Sundarban. On Rennell’s map it is marked ‘ depopulated by the Mugs.’ 

- Abulfazl says that there were in Sirkaér Fathabad three classes o 

zamindars, which perhaps refers to the independent Afghan, Hindd, an 

Portuguese chiefs. When Akbar's army, in 1574, under Mun'im Khan- 


Khanan invaded Bengal and Orisa, Murdd... Khan, one of the officers, 
was despatched to Sonat Bastera Bengal. He gonguered, says the 


_ common mame) in R&dha District, ¢ «. west of the Hugli, I would be inclined to 
~ iden y the Chandpir near this "Aldipir as the place where the Husain dynasty of 
t Zengal kings had its home, especially because Husain first obtained power in the 
‘acent district of Faridpir (Fathabad), where his earliest coihs are struck, 
vdinn atlas (sheet No, 121) spells 'Aldjpar ‘ Alypore,’ which blota out every 
eal recollection, and places it moreover wrongly on the right bank, instead of 


ie wo ii of the Athérabanké. ‘Alaipdr isa flourishing place and has numerous 
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Akbarnimah, Sirkérs Balla and Fathabad, and settled there ; but after 
some time, he came into collision with Mukund, the powerful Hindda 
zaminddér of Fathabid and Bosnah, who, in order to ‘wet rid of him, 
invited hith toa feast and murdered him together with  his.sons.*, This 
notice helps us to explain aremark made by Grant that in Shah Shujdé’s 
rent-roll (1658) a portion of Sundarban land had for the first time been 
assessed at Rs. 8,454, the abadis being called Muradkhanah.¢ ‘The name of 
Mukund still lives in the name of the large island ‘ Char Mukundia’ in the 
Ganges opposite Faridptr. This Mukund is the same zamindar whom the 
Padishahnimah wrongly calls *‘Mukindra of Bosnah.’ His son Satryit 
gave Jahangir’s governors of Bengal no end of trouble, and refused to 
send in the customary peskkash or do homage at the court of Dhaka. He 
was ip secret understanding with the Rajahs of Koch Bihar and Koch Hajo, 
and was at last, in the reign of Sh4hjahan, captured and executed at 
Dhaka (about 1636, A. D.) One of his descendants, or successors in the 
zamindari, is the notorious Sitaram Rai of M ahbmudpuar,t 

Another Zaumindar of Fathabid is mentioned in the beginning of 
Shihjahan’s reign, Majlis Bayazid,—by his very name an Afghan. . 

The Parganahs tothe south of Baqirganj are called on the maps 
‘Boozoorgoomedpore’ and ‘ Arungpore, which names are connected with 
Buzurg Umed Khan, son of Shaistah Khan (Aurangzib’s governor of 
Bengal from 1664 to 1677) and with Aurangzib, ‘Arang’ being a cor- 
ruption of Aurang. East of these two Parganahs we have Shaistah- 
nagar.§" These names, though they do not perhaps shew when the mahalls 
were reclaimed, point to the time when they came for the first time on the _ 
Imperial rent-roll. 

Sirkar Fathabaid, as stated above, comprised the islands of Dak’hin- 
Shahbazpir, Sondip, &c. Of the latter island we have a short notice by 


Faw 


s» 


-_ 


* Ain translation, p. 374, 

+ Grant derives the name from murdd and khdnah, the ‘house o e;” 
there is little doubt” that we should derive it from Murad Khan, “Murad Kl 
clearance. I do not know to what part of Raqirganj or Faridpir the name w 
applied. Grant olvo says that Murad Khanah was sometimes called Jeradkhanal, } 

t Journal, As. Socy. Bengal, for 1572, Part I, pp. 58, 59. Satrjit’s aes 
in the name of the town of Satrjitpir on the Noboganga, in north-eastern Jessore, u - 
far from Mahmiédpdr (wrongly called Mahomedpore on all modern maps) on the ~ 
Madhdématf and from the oldetown of Bosnah, on the Alangk’ bali (Etlenkalli) Branch, 
Vide Westland’s Jessore Report, p. 33. wo 

| ) we Report, p Dhaka District 
612. 


aunt; vide Ain translation, p, 61 
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which two places there was much commerce in silver,’* but “encountered a 
* Touffon’ (tifa, cyclone), which take place in the East Indies every ten 
or twelve years; they are such tempests and stormes, that it is a thing 
incredible but to those that have seen it, and was driven to Sondfp. “ And 
when the people of the Island saw the ship, and that we were comming a- 
land: presently they made a place of bazar, or a market, with shops right 
over against the ship, with all manner of provision to eate, which they 
brought down in great abundance, and sold it so good cheape, that we were 
amazed at the cheapness thereof. I bought many salted kine there for the 
provision of the ship for halfa Zarine apiece, which Lariaet may be 12. shill- 
ings 6 pence, being very good and fat ; and 4 wilde hogees ready dressed for a 
Larine ; great fat hennes for a Bizze [pice] a piece,which is atthe most a penny : 
and the people told us that we were deceived the half of our money, because we 
bought things so deare. Also a sack of rice for a thing of nothing; and 
consequently all other things for humaine sustenance were there in such 
abundance, that it is a thing incredible but to them that have seen it. This 
Island is called Sondiva, belonging to the kingdome of Bengala, distant 
720° miles from Chatigan, to which place we were bound. The people are 
Moores, and the king a very good man of & Moore king, for if he had been 
‘a tyrant as others be, he might have robbed us of all.” 

Ralph Fitch also was about the same time in south-eastern Bengal. He 
says, = From Chgiigan in Bengala I came toBacola [Sirkar Bakls] ; the king 
Scat in a gun. “Fie Siuhee is very creat and fr aitfal, and hash store of rice, 

~~» much cotton cloth, and cloth of silke. The houses be very faire and high 
- builded, the streetes large, the people naked except a little cloth about their 
a waste. The women wear great store of silver hoopes about their neckes and 
% _ armes, and their legs are ringed with silver and copper, and rings made of 














elephants teeth. 

“From Bacola I went to Serre pore,t which stan dath upon the river 
. the king i is called Choudery. They be all here abouts rebels agdinst 
Zebaldim Echebar :§ for here are so many rivers and islands, 


vee of silver from Pegi to Bengal may havo fapclea the Bengal mints 
with silver. Sir A. Phayre and Dr. T. Oldham speak of the export of gold 
fron 2 Burma _to the Coromandel coast. Considerable quantities of silver a 
a alae > have come from Asam, where silverpicces even for small fractions ¥S rupee w 


at ' ‘aT 


curr 
a ‘ 7 Lari (Le)¥). Ain translation, pp. 23,37. It is so called from Licistén in Porsia, 
Se Sherpir lore marked raph Van den Broucke aie south of oo on tho 
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that they flee from one to another, whereby his horsemen cannot prevail 
against them. Great store of cotton cloth is made here. ~~ | 

“Sinnergan (Sunndrgdon] is a towne six leagues from Serrepore, 
where theré is the best and finest cloth made of eotton that is in all India. 
The chief king of all these countries is called Isacan,* and he is chiefe of all 
the other kings, and is a great friend to all Christians. *** J went from 
Serrepore the 28th November 1582 for Pegu."’ i 

Sondip was only conquered in the end of 1666 (middle of Juméda 
II., 1076), when Dilawar Khan Zamindar submitted, though not without 
fighting, to Aurangzib’s army that invaded Chatgdon. 

I have a fewewords to say on the hypothesis which has often been 
started, that the whole of the Sundarban was once ina Hourishing condition. 
No convincing prooft has hitherto been adduced ; and I believe, on physical 
grounds, that the supposition is impossible. The sporadic remains of tanks, 
ghats, and short roads, point to mere attempts at colonization. The old 
Portuguese and Dutch maps have also been frequently mentioned as 
affording testimény that the Sundarban, even up to the 16th century, was 
well cultivated ; and the diflieulty of identifying the mysterious names of the 
five Sundarban towns Pacaculi, Cuipitavaz, Nol dy, Dipuria (or 
: Dapara), and Tiparia, which are placed on the maps of De Barros, Blaev, 

and Van den Broucke close to the coast-line, has inclined people to believe 
that they represent “lost towns.’ Now the first of these five towns, from 
its position, belongs to the Sundarban of the 24-Parganahs, and the second 
(Cuipitavaz) to that of Jessore District, whilst the remaining three lie 
east of it. But Pacaculi is either, as Col. Gastrell once suggested to me, a 
mistake for Pacacuti, @ ¢. pakka kot hit a factory or warehouse, erected 
by some trading company, as we find several along the Hagli ; or it stands for 
Penchakuli, the name of the tract opposite the present month of the 7 
Damiudar, or a little above the northern limit of the Sundarban. Cuipitavaz a 
Ihave no hesitation to identify with Khalifatabad.§ Van den Broucke 
also places it correctly south-east of Jessore. Noldy is the town and m a 
of Noldi (Naldi) on the Noboganga, east of Jessore, near the Madhumati. 3 
Dipuria is Dapara,.or Daspara, south-east of Baqirganj stationg near the 
_ aight bank of the Tittlia, still prominently marked on Rennell’s map; and 
. Tiparia cannot stand for anything else but the district of Tiparah, which is 
correctly placed north-east of Daspara. 
. 'Ts4 Khan. Abol Fazi calls him ‘ king of Bhati,’ and says that twelve zamindirs 
were under him. He was powerful enough to make war with Koch’ Bihar, Vide Ain 
translation, p, 342, note. a - ° 
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The old Portuguese and Dutch maps, therefore, prove nothing. They 
support the conclusion which I drew from 'Todar Mall's rent-roll, that in the 
94-Parganahs and Jessore the northern limit of the Sundarban, omitting 
recent clearances, was in the fifteenth century much the samhe as it is 
now. But considerable progress must have been made in Bagirganj 
District, as we see from the numerous accessions, during that period, 
to the Imperial rent-roll. 

Of other names given on old maps along the southern boundary of Bengal, 

we have (above Noldy) Nao Muluco(?), Buram (Borhun, in the 24- 
Parganahs); Malueco (Bhaluk4é, on the Kabadak, ?) ; west of them, 
Agrapara and Nore, (Agrapara and Dak’hineshor, nerth of Calcutta) ; 
and on the other side of the Higli, Abegaca, which seems to be some 
Amefichha, unless it is slightly misplaced and refers to Ambika (Kalnah) ; 
Bernagar, which should be Barnagar, on the other side of the rver 
below Xore; Betor(?) as on Blaev’s map, and Belor,(?) on that of De 
Barros. Van den Brouke’s map gives, in Hugli District, Sjanabath (Jahan- 
Abid); Sjandercona (Chandrakona) ; Cannacoel (Kandlul) ; Deniachali 
(Dhonek’bali) ; Caatgam (Satgaon) ; Tripeni (‘Tripani, the Muhammadan form 
of Tribeni) ; Pandua (Panduah) ; Sjanegger ; Basanderi (the old mahall Ba- 
sandhari), where Van den Broucke makes the remark,’ ¢ Bosh Sanderie alwaar 
Alexandre M. gestuyt werd, * the bush Sanderie where Alexander the Great 
was stopped!’ 

Again, along the lower Ganges the old maps have Bicaram (Bikram- 
pur, south of Dhika); Belhaldy; Angara (Angaria, at the ¢onfluence 
of the Kirtinaésa and the Megna); Sornagam (Sunnirgaon); Dacea ; 
Mularangue;* Bunder (Bandar, ‘ harbour’); Nazirpur, mentioned 
above; Bulnei or Bulnee,?; Guacala or Gueala, perhaps a mistake 
for Bacala ; Noorkuly or Noricoel, as Van den Broucke gives it, (Norikol, 
due south of Dhaka, and a little south of the right bank of the Kirtinasa) ; 
Sundiva (Sondip Island); Jugadia (Jogdiah in Noakhali near the 
Little Phani, mentioned in the "Alamgirndmah as an Imperial thanah, and 
often quoted as the seat of English and French factories in the eighteenth 
century); Traquetea,?; Maua, or Moua, and Alvia, for which 
Van den Broucke gives Mava and Alvia,?; J efferi, an Van den Broucke’s 
map, the same as Rennell’s Jetfri, at the mouth of the Phani, right bank. 

The coast of Arakan on the maps of De Barros and Blaev 1s broken up 
into numerous islands as the Sundarban coast: it looks as if some of them 
belonged to Bengal. Thus we find Bulua and Bacala, which must refer to 
Bhaluah in sguth Tiparah and Bakli. Chokuria may be identified with 
Chukuria, marked on modern maps opposite Maskal Island, on the Mamori 


* As thisplace is marked on an island south-wost of Dhaka, it seems to be Mil- 
nadéngi in the south of Char Mukondia, 
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River, as thinah and saltgolah; but the names Irabu, Maoa (perhaps a 
mere repetition of the Maua given above), Santatoly, Oricton, are unknown 
to me, 

Blaev’s map (Pl. IV) and the Chart of the empire of the Grand Mogul by 
N. Sausson (A. D. 1652) give opposite Chatigam (Chittagong) a town, called 
Bengala or Bengola. Purchas (a compiler who never came to India) says 
in his ‘ Pilgrims,’ “ Gouro, the seat Royall, and Bengala are faire Cities. Of 
this, the Gulfe, sometimes called Gangeticus, now beareth pame Golfo dé 
Bengala.”” Rennell, in his ‘Memoir,’ mentions the town as being given “ in 
some ancient maps and books of travels; but no traces of such a place 
exist.” But he ‘says that it is placed near the eastern branch of the 
Ganges, and that it may have been carried away by the river (Ganges ?). 
Lately also, a writer in Mookerjea’s Journal (Dec, 1872), Mr. H. J. Rainey, 
published an imaginative account of the submersion of this now lost city, 
which in his opinion had given name to the kingdom of Bengal. But the 
town is nowhere mentioned by Muhammadan historians, nor by Ibn 
Batitah, Csesar Frederick, and Ralph Fitch who were in Chatgion, nor by De 
Barros and Van den Broucke. The probability, therefore, is that no such town 
ever existed, and that the name was put on Blaev’s map from Purchas’s 
statement; or else the name ‘ Bengola’ is a mere corruption of what 
we call a ‘ Bungalow’ (4lfu, bangalah), or a * Flagstaff Bungalow,’ of 
which we find several marked on District maps of Chittagong along the 
Karanphgli River, as early as on Rennell’s chart. However, this mysterious 
town is not to be identified with the place‘ Dianga’ given by Van den 
Broucke half way between Chittagong and Rammoe (Ramé, or Ramba*), 
because Dianga is the Dak’hindinga or the Brahmandanga, both on the 
Sangt River, south of Chatgaon, where saltgolahs still exist.t J 

Regarding the State of Codavascam, which the old maps place east and . 
north-east of Chatgion, vide Wilford’s Essay, As. Researches, Vol. XIV, ’ 
p. 450. os ; ' , 
The province of Chatgdéon was no secure possession, and seems to have 


zs of Arakan, In 750 AH. (A, D, 1350), about which year 


_ 







vas.in..Chatgdon,t it belonged to king Fakhruddin of 
Sunnargdo That year falls within the reign of the Arakanese king 
Meng-di, who is said to have reigned from A, D, 1279 to 1385, or LOG 
years,§ when the king of ‘Thu-ra-tan (Bengal), called Nga-pu-kheng, courted 
| ,” The most south-easterly point to which the Mughuls advanced, x. a t 


| + The word ‘ danga,’ which occars so often im geographical names in Bengal, . 
signifies ‘highland’, ‘ | 
ss & Called in Lee’s translation wtySaw. Regarding Fakhruddin vide below. 

. § Vide Sir A, P, Phayro's History of Arakan, Journal, A. S. Bengal, for 18-44, p. 
Thu-ra-tan Sir Arthur Phayre identifies with Sunnrgéon, i 
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; his alliance. About 1407, again, the king Meng-tsau-mwun fled to Bengal, 


and witnessed the war between Rajah Kans and Jaunpir. He was 
ultimately_restored to his throne with the help of Bengal trogps ; but he 
became “ tributary to the king of Thu-ra-tan, and from this time the coms 
of the Arakan kings bore on the reverse their names and titles in the 
Persian character. This custom was probably first made obligatory..apon. 
them as vassals ; but they afterwards continued it when they had recovered 
their independence, and ruled the country as far as the Brahmaputra River. 
Meng-tsau-mwun, having got rid of his allies, meditated a change of 


capital.” 
mi” In 1512, Chatgaon was conquered, aceording to the Raj Mala,* by the 
w- Rajah of Tiparah, who drove away Husain Shah's garrison. Whether the 


Rajah of Tiparah kept 1t for any time is doubtful; for in 1517, “ John 
de Sylvera was invited by the king of Arakan, and he appears to have gone 
to Chatigam, then a port of that king’s dominions.” Anyhow, we can now 
understand why Nugrat Shah, Husain Shah's son, should have invaded Chat- 
géon ;t but although popular belief ascribes to his invasion the first 


. 


Muhammadan settlements in the District, it is clear from the preceding that 
his invasion cannot have been the first. 
* It is not known how the District was again lost ; but during the troubles 
“a of Sher Shah’s revolution, the Mughul invasion, the aggressions of the Portu- 
guese, and the Bengal Military Revolt, Chatgdon did not belong to Bengal. 
| If, therefore, Todar Mall in 1582 included it in his rent-roll, he did so on 
Y the principle on which he included Kalinga Dandpat and Sirkar Rajah- 
& Pensa iri in the rent-roll of Orisa.§ 
q r The Eastern Frontier. 
The eastern frontier of Muhammadan _ Bengal extended from Sunnar- 
gion and the Megna (but in Shahjahan’s reign, from the Phani River | 


- 

















- over southern and western Tiparah) northward, and then passed to the east 

;' ineluding the District of Silhat. The boundary passed along the southern 

x _ of the Jaintiah, Khasiah, and Garo Hills to Mahall Sherpur in northern 
ips ‘i * Journal, A. S. Bengal, Vol. XEX, for 1850, pp. 545, 546. EY 
: + Vide Sir A. Phayre's History of Pegu, J. A. 8. B., 1873, pt. I, 127. 






} For particulara vide my extract from the Térékh ¢ Hamédé in Journal, 1872, 
Part I, p. 336. | Pe: ee 
§ ‘ From Satagam [Satgéon-Higli] I travelled by the country of t 
swith whom the,Mogen [Mags] | 

the kingdom of Recon [Rakhaing, Ars 
~T. king of Tipara, so that Chatigan, or 
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gaon, Bazuha, Silhat, and Ghorag’hat; and the neighbouring countries to 
the east were Tiparah, Kachhar (the old Hirumba), the territories of the — 
independent Rajahs of the Jaintiah, K hasiah, and Garo Hills, and, on the left 
bank of the Brahmaputra, the Karibari Hills, the zamindars of which were 
the Rajahs of Sosang. ‘They depended in reality on the powertul kingdom 
of Koch Hajo,* the ‘ d4zo' or * Asoe' of old maps, which extended along the 
lefé bank of the Brahmaputra to Kamrip. In the Karibari Hills, the 
Muhammadans fiossessed, opposite to Chilmari, the old frontier thanah 
Hatsilab, which Rennell still marks as ‘ Hautchella.”” The north-eastern 
frontier was neyer absolutely fixed. Baritalah, on Van den Broucke's map 
Bareithella, was looked upon as a frontier town till the beginning of Aurang- 
zib’s reign. , 
The invasions on the part of the Asamese were as numerous as ubthe 
inroads of the Muhammadans into Asam, which had commenced under the 
successors of Bakhtyar Khilji. During the reigns of Rajah Kans and 
his son, the Asamese under Chudangpha (A. D. 1414 to 1425) conquered 
north-eastern Bengal as far as the Karataya;f and as about the same time 
Jaunpur was at the height of its power, successfully encroaching on the 
western frontier, and the Rajahs of Tiparah made likewise invasions,t we 
may assyme that Bengal under the kings of the Kans dynasty was most 
circumscribed. With the restoration of the Ilyas Shahi dynasty (about 
A. D. 1440) and the gradual downfall of Jaunpir, Bengal recovered her ~~ 
ancient limits, and entered upon her most flourishing period. The invasion 





_. 


of Husain Shah into Kamrap is well known ;§ but Kamrtp was only perma- ; 
nently annexed in 1637, when Gauhatti became the north-eastern frontier “4 
of Bengal. ’ 


Silhat, as we shall see below, was conquered in A. D. 1384, and the 
earliest inscription hitherto found there, belongs to the reign of Yusut Shah 
(A, D. 1450). North-western Silhat had the name of Laud, or Laty, and 
the thanah which the Muhammadans established there, was under the 
commander of the ‘ Iqlim Mu'azzamabad,’ ‘ the territory of Mu'azzamabad,' 
also called *“Mabmiadabad.’ The exact extent of Mu’azzamabad is still un- 
known; but the name oceurs on coins and on Sunnargéon inscriptions, once in 
conjunction with Ladr, and once with Tiparah, and it seems, therefore, as if ~~ 
ot the “ iglim” extended from the Megna to north-eastern Maimansingh and : 
ms - i . a = 
* Vide Journal, A. 8. Bengal, Part I, 1872, p. 53. 
} So according to the Asim Baranji ; vide Useful Tables, p, 273. 
wild, J. A. 8. B., XIX, 1850, p. 642.0 
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the right bank of the Surmé, In the Ain, we find, indeed, under Sirkar 

_ Sunnadrgéon, a Mahall Mu’azzamptr, the chief town of which lies between 

the Brahmaputra and the Lak’hia and bears the same name. ‘The present 

x a as Dr. Wise tells me, know nothing of its ancient renown ; 
and the only old building is a ruinous dargdh, called after a saint Shah 
Langar, the impression of whose foot draws crowds of pilgrims about 
the time of the Id ulfitr festival. The saint is said to have come from Egypt. 

The thanah Lair is also mentioned in the A‘in as a Mahal) of Sirkar 
Silhat, which consisted of Partabzarh; Panchkhand; Banyanchang; Bajda 
Bayaj’ (?) ; Jaintia ; Hawell Silhat; Satrk’handal ; Ladd ;* and Hannagar., 

‘ The author of the Heft Jglin calls Silhat repeatedly —*® cy~ Sréhat, and 
this forms explains perhaps the ‘ Reino Sirote,” which De Barros and Blaev 
give instead of ‘Silhat’ (vide PL IV). The town of Sirote is correctly 
placed on the right bank of the Surma, which leaves no doubt as to the 
identity of both names. 

» Kawmritip, which also appears under the names of Kamrid, Kamrt, 
and Kanwru, is often mentioned tovether with Kamata.t The Brahmaputra 
which Ibn Batitah calls the ‘ Blue River’, is correctly described by the old 
traveller as coming from the mountains of Kamrup. De Barros, however, 
and Blaev give the river the name of Caor, and show it as flowing from the 

: Reino de Caor, north of Comota and Sirote. Wilford identifies Caor with 
“ Goda or Gaur, ¢. e. Gorganw,” meaning G'hargdon, the capital of A’sam. 
But G'hargdon (which is the correct spelling) was only built by CGhu-klun- 
pha, between A. D. 1549 and 1563, 7. ¢. ata time when the materials had 
long been sent to Europe from which De Barros in Lisbon wrote his book. 
It seems, therefore, more natural to compare ‘ Caor’ either with ‘ Gaur,’ 

. the old name of northern Silhat, and which under the form of Gor is placed 

by Blaev north of Bengal, or with the name of the Garos who inhabit the 

hills near the bend of the Brahmaputra.t . 

The south-east frontier was Tiparah, or Tripura, spelton old Muham- ~ 

* madan inscriptions Tiptrah, whence perhaps the form Tipora given by De 

Barros and Blaev. Abulfazl, in the Ain i Akbari, says—* Tiparah is inde- 

pendent ; its king is Bijai Manik. The kings all bear thesname of Manik,§ 

*.So atleast according to some MSS, Vide my text edition, p. 406, whore 


JF, Swe is & misprint for J aief yw. Lady lies at the foot of the hills, 

4 + For Kémata vide below, Husnin Shah is said to have invaded Kamrip and 
ss K4&maté; and the Ain says, Kamrip and Kamaté are in the possession of the Rajat 
. Koch Bihér, $ 
ae t Regarding Wilford’s identification of Sirote, vide Asiatic Researches, XTV, gp. 
887,436. The places which Blaev gives between dor and Caor, as Kanduana, . 
_—, Mewat, &c., are mentioned below, . = 
ss § According to the Réjmilé, the kings of Gaur had conferred this title on the 
-—s Piparah Réjahs. It is impossible to reconcile the discrepancy between t the Réjmélé 
vs cx ade bot geeeain the time when beeen cpa ording to the Ain — 
<n’ 
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and the nobles that of Narayan.” The military : was Mathenatal 
200,000 foot and 1,000 elephants ; and numerous invasions of Si at sod 
Sunnirgaon by the Réjahs of Tiparah are mentioned in the Rajmalé 

old capital was Udaiptr, or Rang4mati, on the left bank of the cea 
Hence Vanden Broucke speaks of ‘ Oedapoer and Tipera ;'* but on his ma 
he places between Tipera and the Brahmaputra, above Bolua, the “ Ryk van 
Udesse,” which is not marked on the maps of De Barros and Blaey. As he 
does not mention Udesse in his text, the name is either a mistake for Udai- 
pur, or he has been misled by his countryman De Laét, who says, “ Udessa, 
or Udeza, whose metropolis is Jokanat or Jekanat, the furthest province of 
this empire to the eastward, is adjacent to the Mag kingdom, whose in- 
habitants are most ferocious barbarians,’ and who thus places Orisa (Odes) 
and Jagarnath near Arakan. 

The western and southern portions of Tiparah are included in aie) 
Mall’s rent-roll in Sirkar Sunndrgaon; but they were only conquered,’ 
according to Grant, in Shahjahan’s reign; and in A. D. 1728, we hear of a. 
re-conquest, when the district was placed on the rent-roll under the name} 
of Raushanab 

Before ating further, I have a few words to say on the country of 
Léjnagar, which Stewart, Stirling, Dowson, and Thomas agree in identifying 
with Tiparah. Stewart and Dowson, however, also apply the name to a 
portion of Orisé, and compare the word with the name of the town of 
Jajpur, porth-east of Katak, on the Baitarani, Jajnagar is mentioned as a 
country full of wild elephants ( Ls y52>° ) in the Tabaqat i Ndgiri, and the 
two Taérikh i Firdz Shahis, ¢ ¢. up to about A. D. 1440, after which the 
name disappears. It also occurs in the Ain; but the passage refers to the 
reign of Hoshang of Malwah (A. D., 1405 to 1434).t 

It is first mentioned as lying, together with Bang, Kamrid, and Tirhut, 
near the kingdom of Lak'hnauti;{ and when Tughan Khan (Izzuddin 
Abul Fath Tughril) invaded Jajnagar, he left Lak’ hnauti city in Shawwal, 
641, and arrived a after about a month, on the 6th Zi Qa ‘dah, at Katdsan, ihe \> 
frontier of f Jajnagar.§ In the ‘following year, 642 [A. D., 1244], the Rai 
of Jéjnagar invades the kingdom of Lak’hnauti, and first seizes on Lak’hnor, | 

which above was ‘identified with Rarha (west of the Hagli), where he ) 
kills the jagirdar Fakhruddin Laghari, and then marches on Lak’ hnauti. 


ho would have reigned towards the ond of the 16th pnge ; but the Réjmals places 
his reign much earlier. Journal, Vol. XIX, for 1550, p, 546 

* “The countries of Oedapoer and Tiparah aro somotimes independent, sometimes 
under the great Mogul, and Sometimes even under the king of Arakan,” 

+ It may be that Da k'bin historians use the term to a later period. 


t Tab. Négiri, p. 163. 
§ Loe. aby “PMA, Katésan has not been identified. The MSS. have also Katés, 
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f This remark would seem to shew that, in the opinion of the author of 
/ jthe Tabagqat, Jajnagar lay somewhere west or south-west of the Bardwan and 
Jie Districts, 7. ¢. in Jharkhand, or Chutia Nagpdr. . 
The next invasion, on a large scale, was undertaken by the Emperor 
~ Balban, who in his pursuit of Sultan Mughis, about A. D. 1280, marched 
from Lakhnauti to Sunnirgion, the independent Rai of which makes 
himself responsible not to let Mughis escape cither by land or by water. 
From Sunnargion,* Balban arrives, after a march of GO or 70 Kos, at the 
confines of Jajnagar, where Mughis is surprised and killed. = 
r From this remark by Barani, Stewart, Stirling, Thomas, and Dowsont 
‘conclude that Jajnagar corresponds to Tiparah ; and the easfern parts of Hill 
'Tiparah certainly lie about 70 kos from Sunnargion. The Rajmala, however, 
does not state that Tiparah had the name of Jajnagar. 
| Jajnagar is again mentioned during the reign of Ghiyasuddin Tughlug, 
when Ulugh Khan, in 1328 A, D., invades Talinga, Jajnagar, and Bedar ;f 
and lastly, when Firiz Shah, after his second unsuccessful invasion of Bengal 


to conquer Sikandar, returns, in_1360, from Hazrat a Zufarabad 










and Jaunpuar,§ where he stays during the rainy season. then marches 

~ over Bihar to Jajnagar; arrives at Satgarh (?), the Rai of which retreats ; 

tjien comes to Baranasi, the residence of a great Rai; crosses the Mahindri, 

and goes for some distance into Talinga, to which country the Rai had fled. 

Firaz*Shah then retreats, passes through the country of Rai Parihan | Bir 

Bhan Deo, Lucknow Edition), and arrives in Padmawati and Bayamtala, 
great fields for elephants, and returns quickly to Karah.|| 

Lastly, in the Ain (my text edition, p. 472, 1. 6), Hoshang of Malwah 
goes in disguise to Jajnagar, in order to obtain elephants. 


: In these passages it is clear that Jajnagar represents a country between 
Talinga and Bihar, or, as expressed in the Tabagat, west of Rarha, ¢. ¢., the 


* Barani, p.87. The Bibl. Indica Edition has Hajinagar, J&jinugar, and (once) 
Jajnagar. 
+ History of India, Vol, III, pp. 112,113. The Bibl, Indica Edition of Badaoni, 
I, p- 129, calls Mughis wrongly Mu’izz, and says that. he had gone towards Jajnagar 
and Tarkilah (or Narkilah, as the Lucknow edition of Badaoni hasy 
ft Badaonf, I, 223. Dowson, III, 234. Barant, 450. ; 
 § Zafaraébid, which is so often mentioned by Muhammadan historians, lies on the 
right bank of the Gamti, a little below Jaunpér, which lies on the left bank, Tho 
maps give, of course, Jaffurabad. . 4 | 
‘ || Bad4onf, I, 247. Dowson, III, 312 to 316. Dowson has Bandrast, for 
Birénasi; and Firishtah (Lucknow edition, p. 147) has *Baniras, which is— the 































residence of the Rai of Jéjnagar.’ ee > Oe 
ss Katak is balled in the ‘Ain ‘ Katak Bandras;’ and from the account fs ne eh 
Dowson from /Afif it is clear that south-western Oriné although the 
comparison of Jéjnagar and JéjpGr may be redun ee 
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wild districts of western Oris4, Chutia Nagpur, and the eastern portions of 
the Central Provinces, of which Ratanpar, Bastar, and Sirguja are also 
mentioned in the Ain as hupting places for wild elephants. But it as) — 
remarkable that Barani, in relating Balban’s expedition, places Jajnaga 

70 kos beyond Sunnargaon, whilst in his account of Tughluq Shah's rei . 
he gives the same name to a district near Talinga ; and we are forced either a 
to believe that there were two Jajnagars, one famous for elephants near ‘s 
south-western Bengal (Tabagat i Nacgiri, Barani, Firdzshahi, Ain), and 
another in Tiparah or south-eastern Bengal (on the testimony of a single 
passage in Barani); o to assume that there was in reality only one 
Jajnagar, bordefing on south-western Bengal, and that Barani in the above 
single passage wrote Sunnérgéon by mistake for Satgéon,* which would 
remove all difficulties. 






The Northern Frontier. 


. From Bhitarband, near the bend of the Brahmaputra, and in later 
times from Gauhatti in Kamrip over Khontag'hat, the frontier passed along 
the southern portions of Koch Bihir to Mahall Pateéon, or Pateram (west 
of Koch Bi which is mentioned by Mughul historians as the frontier- 
town in the extreme north, and from there along the foot of the hills and 
forests of Sikkim and Nepal to the northern portions of Pdrniah District. 
Thus by far the greater portion of what is now-a-days called the Koch Bihar 
Division, did not belong to Bengal. a 

Thee Sirkars along the northern frontier were G’horag*haét, Panjrah, ~ 
Tajpur, and Purniah. 

The inhabitants of northern Bengal according to the Tabaqat i Nacirt 
were the Koch, Mech,and Thar tribes, whose Mongolian features struc 
the first invaders as peculiar.f 

The Rajahs of Northern Bengal were powerful enough to preserve a 


semi-independence in spite of the numerous invasions from the time of 






. Bakhtyar Khilji, when Debkot, near Dinajpir, was looked upon as the most 
important military station towards the north. 

During the fifteenth century, the tract north of Rangpur was in the 

hands of the Rajahs of Kamata (Gelf), to which country passing allusion 

was made above. The kingdom is prominently marked as ‘ Reino de Comotah, 

or Comotay, on the maps of De Barros and Blaev (Pl. IV). The town of 


* Barani’s statemont of the distance of 70 kos would admirably snit Sitgaon; 
it would bring us to Mayurbhanj and western Chutia Nagpir, 
+ For ‘Thiri’ Stewart has Neharn, but there can be no doubt that the author 





of the Tabagét means the Théris of Mithila. Vide Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, p. 
126; J. A. 8. B., 1872, Part I, p. 66. 
; The Pddishdhndmah says of the Asamese also that they resemble in features the 
ye Raréqntpiks of southprn Siberia. 
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“flows smth west of the town of Koch Bihar, and joins the Pichmapetakt 

Bagwah, The river near its confluence with the Brahmapufra, sepa- 

rates mahall Bhitarband from Bahirband. The town itself and the Darla 

‘? river are correctly marked on the old maps. Buchanan estimated the cireum< 
ference of Kamatapir at nineteen miles; the palace, as in the case of Bur 
mese and Chinese towns, stands in the centre. History informs us that 
Kamata was invaded, about 1498 A. D., by Husain Shih, and legends state 
that the town was destroyed and Nilamba, the last Kamata Rajah, was 
taken prisoner. He escaped, however, and disappeared ; but people believe 
that at some time in future he will be restored. 

The Kaémata family was succeeded by the Koch dynasty, to which the 
present Maharaja of Koch Bihar belongs. The new Rajas secured their 
possessions by erecting along the boundary a line of fortifications, many of 
which are still in excellent preservation. ° 

The prevalence of human sacrifices in Koch Bihar is known from the 
Ain. The Haft Iglim has the following: “ There isacave in this co 
which, according: to the belief of the people, is the residence Wa we 

name of the Deo is Ai,and the people are zealous in their worship. Once 
a year they have a feast, when they kill all sorts of animals found in 
the country, believing that the meritoriousness of the slaughter comes from 
Ai. They likewise kill on the same day the Bhogis, who are a class of men 
that have devoted their lives to Ai, saying that Ai has called them.e From 
the time they become Bhogis, they may do what they like; every woman 
is at their command, but after one year they are killed,” , 
The first European traveller that visited Koch Bihar was Ralph Fitch, 
He says: “ I went from Bengala into the country of Couche or Quicheu, 
which lies 25 days’ journey northwards from Tanda. The king is a Gentile; : 








his name is Suckel Couns: : -** his country is greatand lieth not far from 
Cauchin China: for they say they have pepper from thence. The port is 
galled Caechegate.t All the country is set with bamboos or canes made 

} sharp at both endes and driven into the earth, and they can let in the water 


and drown the ground above knee deep, so that men nor horses can pass. 
‘ They poison all the waters if any wars be. Here they have much silk and 


musk and cloth made of cotton, The people have ears which be marvelous 
F great, of a span long, which they draw out in length by devises when they 
_ be young. There they be all Gentiles, and they will kill nothing. anen have ° 


. Shukl Gosijn ; begets ngs fore Bihdr and Asgm, Journal, As. 800, B 
72, Part I, p. 53. sae . 
“$ Le. the place where the merchants from China moot. Cac 


fi, nce of She town of Koch Bihér ‘and s south of Baksa Fort, Lo: 
N ‘At is now British. Ade 
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hospi : for sheep, goats, dogs, cats, birds, and for living creatures. . ie 
When they be old and Jane, they keep them until they die. If a man 
catch or buy any quick thing i in other places and bring it thither, they will 

give him nfoney for it or other victuals, and keep it in their hospitals or let 

it go. They will give meat to the ants, Their smal mony is almonds, 
which often times they use to eate.” 

As Ralph Fitch mentions Chichakota, and the "Alamgirnamah Kan- 
thalbari,* as belonging to the Koch Bihar, it follows that portions of the 
Dadrs must have once belonged to Koch Bihar. 

Aurangzib’s army under Mir Jumlah took Koch Bihar on the 19th 
December, 1661, when the town was called "Alamgirnagar,t a name which 
has not come into use; and the imperial collectors expected to raise a 
revenue of eight lak"hs of rupees, whilst in Prince Shuja’s rentroll of 1658 
Koch Bihar is put down as yielding Rs. 3,27,794. 

On Van den Broucke’s map, the whole Himalaya tract, from northern 
Bihar to Asim, is called ‘"T Ryk van Ragiawarra,’ or the realm of Rajawaraé 
and in the tewt he says, that “ Ragiawara consists of several separate 
ies, which sometimes fight the Great Mogul, and at other times are 

for to submit.” Of these several countries he mentions. on the map "T 

Ryk van Morang and “’ Ryk van Jesval, which latter name is also given 

on Blaev’s map and will be remarked on below, 

The Morang was entered by Mughul troops in the beginning of 
Aurangzib’s reign. We first hearof an expedition led by Mirzi Khan, 
Faujdarof Darbhanga, and [lah Virdi Khan, Faujdar of Gorak’hpdr, against 
the refractory zamindar of Morang (beginning of 1075, or end of A. D. 
1664). Mirza Khan died during the expedition; but [lah Virdi Khan 
returned with fourteen wjld elephants and nine presentation elephants.{ 
In the end of 1079 (beginning of L669), Ma’eGm Khan reported that a false 
Shuja’ had appeared in Morang and had caused disturbances there, and 
Tbrahim Khan and Fidaéi Khan received orders to capture him wherever he 
shewed himself, and to send his head to Court. Lastly, in 1087 (beginning 

» of 1676), we hear of a conquest of Morang, but no particulars are given. 









* West of Kanthalbirf, the maps give a place called Mogulmurri [Maghalmari], 
evidently the scene of a fight with Mughal troops. Another Mughulméri lies between 
Bardwin and Jahinibdd; a third between Medinipir and Jalesar, where Akbar’s 

: troops defeated Didid Shah (Ain translation, p. 376); and a fourth, eight miles north 
of Medinipir. 

+ Thimah Sangramgarh, one of Aurangzib’s frontier thinahs near Noak’hals, 
had received the same name in allusion to the title of the emperor, | 

‘ t *Alamgérndmah, pp. 850,875, Madsir i’ A“lamyért, pp. 64,150. 
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Blaev’s Map of Bengal and of the Mughul Empire. — 


The map of Upper India by William and John Blaev (Pl. TY) is taken. 
from their “ Theatrum Orbis Terrarum,” Amsterdam, 1645 to 1650, Vol. 
II,* and is based upon the Portuguese and Dutch charts that existed at 
the time, and upon the descriptions of European travellers, As far as 
Bengal is concerned, it is a reprint of De Barros’ map, and represents, 
therefore, the knowledge which European geographers had of Bengal about 
1540. In point of aceuracy it is much inferior to Van den Broucke’s map 
of 1660, given in Valentyn’s work. But the map is of great interest, as 
it helps us to unravel the difficulties in Terry's enumeration of the provinces 
of Bengal and other portions of the Dihli empire,t which has also been 
followed by the Dutch traveller De Laét m his “ India Vera” (Amsterdam, 
1631), and of which traces may still be found on Van den Broucke’s map. 
It is with a view to explain the extraordinary configuration of Bengal on 
the old maps that I have given the present chapter a place in this essay. 

From a glance at she: map, it will be seen that our early geographers 
had no information of the extent and situation of the countries which we 
now-a-days call the Central Provinces and Chutid Nagpur. Hence Gwéaliar, 
Narwar, and (on Van den Broucke’s map) Malwa, bound Bengalon the west ; 
the Santal mountains are continued eastwards to meet the Asim mountain- 
chains, and places belonging to the Central Provinces have been put north 
of Bengal. 

Terry enumerates the following provinces as belongmg to the ai ughul 
empire—l. Candahore, Qandahés; - 2. Cabul; 3. Multan; 4. Haiacan, 
Hajikan, a sirkar of Sindh; 5. Buckor, Bhakkar; 6. Tatta; T. Soret 
with Jonagar, Sorath with JGnagarh; 8. Jesselmeere; 9. <Attokh; 10. 
Peniab, Panjab; 11. Chishmeere, Kashmir; 12. Banchish, “ the chief city 
is called Bishur ; tt lyeth east, somewhat southerly from Chishmeere, from 

which it is divided by the River Indus.” Here we have the first misplace- 
ment. Terry means Bangash and Bajor (Sawad, SWaS)'s but for Hast,he 
‘should have said West. 


© Capt. J. Waterhouse drew my attention to a copy of this’ work in the Library. 
oy of the As. Society. 
ie 4 Matthous Van den Broucke was Land-Voogd, or governor, of - Choromandel, 
i which included Bengal, from 1658 to 1664, during which time he compiled the map 
in the Vth Volume of the ‘ Beschryving van Choromandel’ | in Frangois Valentyn’s 
 €Ond en Niew Oost Indien’, Amsterdam, 1728. (Library, ‘As. Soc. ‘Bengal, No. 2266.) ~ 
os: Edward ‘Terry was chaplain to Sir Thomas Row, ethe Ambassador to } +P. 
oe ett i's Court and was. ie ety hy seep e Dips eters Middlesex. Ho 7 
’ ented his * Voy East , 1 , shortly er his es = 
e+ - u¢ then ie but he cid Picwseit Bib nc vwhen he was ity 
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13. Jangapore,“the chief city so called; it lieth upon the River 
Kaul, one of those five rivers which water Peniab.” (?) De Laét has 
‘Jengapor or Jenupar, between Lahore and Agra. 14. Jenba, east of 
Peniab, Clamba. 15. Dellee,* Dibli. 16. Bando; ‘ it confineth Agra 
to the west.’ This is Bandhi, or Bandhigarh, south-east of Agrah. 
17. Malwa; 18. Chitar; 19. Gujarat; 20. Chandis, Khandesh; 21. 
Berar, with the chief city Shapore ;t 22. Narwar; 23. Gwaliar; 24. 
Ayra ; 25. Sambal, Sambhal, or Muradabad District. 26. “ Bakar, the 
chief city called Bikaneer, it lyeth on the west side of the River Ganges.” 
The whole remark seems to be erroneous. 27. Vagracot, Nagarkot or 
Kangrah. 28. «Sia, “ the chief city is called Heardware.t" 29. Aakares, 
the principal cities are called Dekalee and Purhola.” Terry means the 
Gakk’har District, the chief cities of which were Dangali and Pharwalah ; vide 
Ain translation, p. 621. Terry also remarks that the Caucasus (Hima- 
laya) divides Kakares from Tartaria, which accounts for its northern position 
on Blaev’s map. 30. Gor, * the chief city so called ; it is full of mountains ; 
the River Sersify, a tributary unto Ganges, has its beginning in it.” 
Vide 32. 

31. Pitan, “ the chief city so called; the River Canda waters it, and 
falls into the Ganges in the confines thereof.” This is Paithan, the form 
used by Abulfazl for Pathan, or Pathankot. Terry evidently means the 
whole hill tract of the Sirmiir range, as far as the Alaknandaéa. It 1s, 
however, possible that he meant the Markandaé; but this river does not 
flow into the Ganges. ‘The error in the position of Pitan is remarkable, 
as Terry, DeLaét, and Blaev give Temmery (a Dutch spelling for Dhameri, 
the old name of Narptr, near Pathankot) between the Ravi and Nagarkot 
(Kangrah). 

32. Kanduana,“ the chief city is called Karhakatenka; the River 
Sersily parts it from Pitan. This and Gor are the north-east bounds of this 
Monarchy.” There can be no doubt that Kanduana is Gondwanah (Central 
Provinces), of which the capital is Garha-Katanga (Jabalpur) ; vide Ain 
translation, p. 367. If Gor is the north-east boundary of the empire, it is 
the Gaur of Silhat, mentioned above, or the Garo Hills. Sersily is a misprint 
for Sersity, the Saraswati, which after the J amund is the principal (legendary) 


®* “ Which signifies an Heart, and is sented in the heart of the Mogul’s territories.”’ 
Terry. This unfortunate etymology shows however that Terry knew some Persian, 
because he cleverly disposes of the final yd. Similarly, he derives ‘ Khusrau,’ from 
4.5 and 333 and ‘ Sultdn Khurram’ from C +) karam, liberality ! B 
+ Shabpir, built by Sultan Murad, Akbar’s son, six kos south of Balapir, now in 
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tributary of the Ganges. The map follows the legend and makes the 

Saraswati flow into the Ganges near Helobass (Llahbas, the old name 

of lahdbad).* De Laét increases the confusion by calling the Sersily 

* Perselis." But the passage need no longer exercise commentatérs. Blaev's 

map clearly shows how erroneously the early geographers arranged the 
. provinces. 

33. Patna,“ the chief city so called ; the River Ganges bounds it on 
the west ; Sersily on the east; it is a very fertile Province.” 

34. Jesual, “ the chief city is called Raiapore ; it lieth east of Patna.” 
Van den Broucke puts Jesual east of Morang; and Blaev's map marks it 
as a country for elephants. It seems, therefore, that Raipir in the Central 
Provinces is meant, the elephant country par excellence, though the 
name ‘Jesual’ is not clear to me. 

35. Mevat, “ the chief city is called Narnol ; it is very mountainous.” 
This is Mewat, south-west of Dibli, with Narnol. I am at a loss to 
understand how Mewat could have been placed so far away from Dihli; but 
Blaev's map shows why Terry and De Lait mention it here» The error was 
» not even detected by Van den Broucke, who places "I Ryk van Mewat east 
of the Brahmaputra, south of ‘ Cos Assam.’ 

36. Udessa, “the chief city called Jekanat ; it is the most remote part 
ele of this expire.” De Laét says: It is the furthest province of this 
empire to the eastward, is adjacent to the Maug kingdom, whose inhabitants 
are most ferocious barbarians.” DeBarros and Blaev have avoided this 
mistake; Wan den Broucke, however, places "I Rylk van Udesse forth of 
Bollua (Bhaluah), between Tiparah and the Brahmaputra, But Orisa and 
Jagannath are meant. The spelling Udessa is clearly a transliteration 
of S—y5s!, Udesa, and DeLaét has overlooked the identity of ‘ Orisa’ 
and ‘ Udessa.’ 
ee. Bengala. 
Be would take me too far from my subject, were I to enter on the 
identification of the places in western India on Blaev’s map. I hope to do 
i so at a future period, or would rather leave the task to Mr. E. Lethbridge, 

who has lately published valuable extracts from De Lait's work in the 
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and other places in Bengal, wherever two rivers leave the Sees ss 
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The Muhammadan period of = history of Bengal may be conveniently 
divided int@ tive parts— 

I. The ‘ Initial period,’ or nis reigns of the governors of Lak’ hnauti 
appointed by the Dihli sovereigns, from the conquest of Bengal by Muham- 
mad Bakhtyar Khilji, A. D. 1203 to 1338 A. D. 

Il. The period of the independent kings of Bengal, from 1338 to 1538, 

It. The period of the kings of Sher Shah's family and their Afghan 
successors, from 1538 to 1576. 

IV. The Mughul period, from 1576 to 1740. 

V. The° Naw abi period, from the accession of “Ali Virdi Khan, in 1740, 
to the transfer of Bengal to the E. I. Company. 

In the following pages, I shall principally treat of the first and second 
periods, 

, I. 
Tie Ixirran Penton (1203 To 1338, A. D.) 


The first peridd has been almost. exhaustively described by Mr. E. 
Thomas in his * Initial Coinage of Bengal, published in the Journal for 
1867, in which he-details the results of his examination of selections made 
from 13,500 pieces of silver, accidentally found in Koch Biharin August, 
1863. I can, therefore, with regard to this period, merely give a few 
interesting inscriptions which have since turned up, and note a few coins— 
second gleanings from the Koch Bihar ¢rowvaille—which are in the Society's 
cabinet. 

Of the following inscriptions belonging to the Initial Period, one was 
received from General Cunningham, and the others from Mr. Broadley, who 
handed over to the Society in all twenty-two rubbings, which I have de- 
ciphered and translated. The original stones are either attached to old public 
buildings in the town of Bihar, or are preserved in the Museum of that place.* 

NofW The Tughril Inscription of Bihér. [B. C.] 


aed lB fal) plea!) Eilon eal asi Heal) sda lin ye) 
Splat) ensive pela! , pha LE gall» Gallpe pad GUL 
mes Bl. San | tile all} ols _ ibaa ya gual: ase! cppblaadl 


aa 


: Nake y any! i pall gf ae dl Sam wis] 


* Together with the rubbiugs, Mr. Broadley made over to the Society readings of 
scene early Muhammadan coins of importance, and also a few notes on the Muham- 
he madan buildings of the town of Bihar. The coins have since passed into the collection 

Ris 0 of ( Col. Guthrie, and have been published by Mr. E. Thomas in his ‘Second Part of 
ms the Initis Pores of Bengal’ (about to be reproduced in this Journal). The “wi. 
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Majlis i’Ali, the great Khan, the exalted Khagdén, "Izzul haq waddin, the help of 
Islam and the Muslims, the helper of princes and kinga, Abul Fath Tug hril, the 
Royal, may God perpetuate his reign! The slave, Mubarak Khan, the @reasurer,— 
may God grant acceptance ! 

In the month of Maharram, 640, [ July, 1242, A.D.) 

The inscription is a large slab of basalt, and is at present in the 
Bihar Museum. It was found let into brick work on the north side of the 
great Dargah, to protect the doorway from rain. A photozincograph of it 
was published by me in this Journal for 1571, Pt. I, PL. vii. 

It is of interest to remark that South Bihar was under the Lak’hnauti 
governors from Bakhtyar Khilji’s time. ’ 

Tughril in 631 (A. D, 1233-34) succeeded Saifuddin Aibak as governor 
of Lak’ hnanti, in which office he continued till the 5th Zi Qa’dah Gt2 (or 4th 
April, 1245), on which day he was foreed to cede his office to Qamaruddin 
Timur Khan. Tughril was appointed to Audh; and Timur Khan remained 
in Lak’hnauti till 29th Shawwal, G44, (or 9th March, 1247) on which diy 
both he and Tughril died.* ¥ 

The following are the governors of Bengal from Saifuddin Aibak to 
Bughra Khan. The dates differ slightly from Mr, Thomas's list on p. 8 of 
his * Chronicles.’ 

Saifuddin Aibak. Dies at Lak’hnauti in 631. Zubq., p. 239. 

TIzzuddin Abul Fath Tughril Tughén Khan, governor from 631 to 5th 
Zi Qa’dah, G42. Tuabg., p. 245. He withdraws to Audh, and dieg on the 
29th Shawwal, 644. 

- Qamaruddin Timur Khan, governor from 5th Zi Qa'dah, 642, to 29th 
 Shawy al, G44, when he, too, dies. Zaby., p. 246. 
_\ Jhtivaroddin Yazbak Tughril Khan, proclaims himself king under the 
tan Mughisuddin. Perishes in Kamrap. Tubg., p. 263. No 
F 4 r Jaluddin Mas’ad, Malik Jani Khilji Khan, becomes governor on the 
“4sth Zi Qa’dah, 656 (or 17th Nov.,1258). Zubg., pp. 206, 225. ' 
 - *‘"Tzgzuddin Balban, was governor in 657, in which year he was attacked 
| by Tajuddin Arsalan Khan Sanjar i Khwarazmi, who, however, was captured — , 
or killed by "Izzuddin. Tabg., p. 267. 
are of little value, and are moreover incomplete, so that I can only giv e my read- 
+ ste ings and translations of the Bihar nent They are marked ‘B. 0! (Bihér 
a paps Aone Négirt, pp. 245, 246, where Tughril is called Tughril Toghin Kban. 
Hence the térfkh on p. 246 is wrong, and for sfn wo gave to read mim. ‘Pnghril! — 


we 
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signifies n kind of faleon or hawk, and fughril shudan, like shungdr shudan, means — oe 
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w Khan, son of Arsalan Khan Sanjar. He 
had been for some time governor, when the emperor Balban ascended the 
throne (664). Barani, p. 66. After a few years he was succeeded by 

Tughril, who proclaimed himself king under the name of Sultan 
Mughisuddin. His fate has been mentioned above. No dates are given. 

Bughra Khan, Nagiruddin Mahmiid, second son of emperor Balban, ’ 


1873.] H. Blochmanna— 


No. 2. The Barahdari Inseription of Bihar. [B. C.] 

This inscription also belongs to the time of the early governors of Ben- 
gal; but unfortunately the first half with the name of the governor is want- 
ing. Its date however, A. H. 663, shews that it belongs to the time of 
Muhammad Arsalin Tatar Khan, governor of Bengal in the end of the reign 
of Nagiruddin Mahimdd of Dihli. The inscription was found in the yard 
facing the shrine of Shah Fazlullah, Barahdari Mahallah, Bihar. 

dine peo &S psig) Eyre!) ee sliay WU lee a | Paw |) yby cs? tet] 5 & Le} 3 AL) } eas 
go 4325) Pe a 4» sia wlbl .- wyeseyl Alam iyo pase} ds} J} Jon! se ee 
wily] Roe 0 Fptm lex Vs wis wey Er hss, BF Clas} y 45,5 (shu 
- = « Oo ws - . 
Soret 5 Sibeter 5 cyrdo y 1 dine IyM Coslem wpe phe upcltl) ony) LJ ss 
WN sll) om? Lgcleily Weise] Leone 
* * may God (perpetuate) his rule and governorship, and may He canse hia edifico 
to remain in the realm * * by the erection of this blessed tomb in the months of the year 
**Suitan Shah, (O God, illuminate his grave, and whiten his forehead, and make his 
grave a gafden of the gardens of Paradise, but do not make ita pit of the pits of 


fire!), On Saturday evening, the 18th Jumiéda I, 663. The atchitect is their§ slave, 
who is obliged by their rewards, Majd of Kabul. [Sth March, 1265.) 


~ 6 "ne 


No. 84 The Kai Kéis Inscription of Kagol. P\. V, Nos. 1 and, 2... > 

A rubbing of this inscription was received from General Cunningham, Hh 
Its date is, curious to say, the same as that of the Kai Kaus inseriy iom of. - 
Gangarampur, published by me in the Journal, for 1872, p. 103. M i 
Thomas has published coins of this king, bearing the dates 691, 693, GO4,. 0 ~ 
695 (Chronicles, p. 149), and the cabinet of the As. Soc. of Bengal contains = 
two clear specimens of 691, and 696 (Lak'hnauti mint). 


The inscription is— 
pina! gatos) US aye 5 acl) seal} jdm A(T) 55, 
l=! lil weale pa”), St ake sys ey) Py eho 
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This Jami’ Mosque was built during the reign of the great Sultan, the owner of 
the necks of nations, the master of the princes of the Turks and the Persians, the Lord 
of the crown and the signet, Ruknuddunydé waddin (Kai Kau ja Shah, the 
king, son of a king who was the son ofa king; the right band of God's Viceregent, the 
helper of the Commander of the Faithful, and during the governorship of the great 
Khan, the exalted Khaqan, Ikhtiyar ul hag waddin, the Khan of the Khians of the 
East and of China, the second Alexander, Firuz Aitigin Sultan, (may God perpe- 
tuate his rule!) ** [by] the victorious, the invincible, the champion, Ziyauddoaulah 
waddin Ulugh Khan, may God perpetuate his rule and increase his benefits! 
On the lst day of Muharram, of the year 697. [19th October, 1297 }* ; 


® This inscription contains what Mr. Thomas calls an unusual reiteration of the 
words iinu sullanin dint sulfdn, which is perhaps more nousual on coins thun on 
inscriptions. But the spirit of pride that breathes in the worda is apparent, when we 
compare with it the legend of the coins atruck in Tirhut by the rebel Bahadur, 
given in Badaoni LI, p. 295. 

In Raziyah’s Bengal coinage (Thomas, Chronicles, p. 107), L read for §yg<0, which 
has no senso, F5e0, mumiddatu, * the helper,’ the Same as Fpol. * Raziyah’ stands for 
‘Raziyat unnisa,’ i. ¢. one who among women is looked upon with favour. 

I aleo take this opportunity to give my reading of the Nagiruddin Mahmad In. 
scription, published by Mr, Thomas in his Chronicles, p. 129, an inscriptiow which in 
etyle is similar to the above Kai Kéds inscription. General Cunningham has favored 
the Society with a rubbing of it. 

_yeel esl wl5, ehIle pb wibld) dileo age 9 Silent} yo [ i 7] 
wlealw tbe Sa! csles I ay wiley; ise upr-bil_J} wilbl. ero 5 lool) 
 SIybe ete 0» aa ly wleXS5 bet eS) pla Ble pc ailbl, 
a | S dat le =} 5 aU} el! ws ume! wl cereal! 5 US pint 
1! dleine 5 wire 5 esl ding 

‘This building was erected during the reign of the great Suitan, the owner of . 
the necks of nations, Nagiruddunya waddijn, the king of kings, who protects 
the people of the Faith, the heir of the kingdom of Solomon, the lord of the signet in 
the kingdom of the world, Abul Muzaffar Mah ma d Shah, the son of the king 
(may God perpetuate his rule and kingdom !), by order of the learned and great Malik, 
A’2zam Qutlugh Khan Bahaulhoaqwaddin, the Malik of the Maliks of the 
Eastern Provinces and China, Balban the Shamai [slave of Shamsuddin Iititmish], 
during the period of his governorship, may his highequalities endure! On vale 

——— Bajab, 652,’ F | ot 
> From this it will be seen that A’zam Qutingh Khan (Balban) does not call himself 
| Malik ul “Alam * the Malik of the world,’ but almalik ut "dlim, ‘the learned Malik.’ 
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The reading of the name ‘ Aifigin' or ‘ beautiful moon,’ in this 
inscription was suggested by Mr. Redhouse, and I gladly correct my reading 
Itein in the Kai Kats inscription, published by me in the Journal for 1572, 
p- 103, whére the correct name of the builder is Zafar Khan Bahram Aitigin, 
the Royal (sultanr).* 

The date of this inscription is the latest yet discovered of Kai Kaétis’s 
reign. 

Kai Kats seems to have been succeeded by bis brother Shamsuddin 
Firaz Shah (1). Mr. Thomas quotes coins of this king, dated 702, 715, 720, 
722, and the cabinet of the Asiatie Society of Bengal has three specimens, 
struck at Lak'’hnauti, with clear dates 706 and 715, and (slightly doubtful) 
710, 

Three inscriptions of Firiz Shah have hitherto been found, of which 
one, dated Ist Muharram, 713, or 28th April, 1313, was published by me in 
this Journal, for 1870, Part I, p.287.¢ The other two inscriptions are from 
Bihar, and are dated 709 and 715. They reveal that FirGz Shah had a son 
Hatim Khan,t who in those two years, and probably in the interval, was 
governor of Bi 


har 
No. Ws Firiz Shah (1) Inscription of Bikér. [B.C.) 
Sa) mad ped pbb aye © 5 (8) Poza! Glad ade iy 
BL) Bayi, aitlaln, ale all] ld lala! wt jy Alaa!) ool pall, 
t6le dle alas] onl td pile Gal es oid) JStsl Jou tel 


“ 
This (additional ?) building was erected in the reign of the great Suiltéo 

Shamsuddunyawaoaddin Abul Muzaifar Piras 5 heh, the king,(may God | 
perpetante his kingdom and hia rule!) and during the governorship of the jnst and 
liberal Khan, the champion of God, ** Hatim Khan, the son of the king, may God 
perpetuate his rule! The weak slave Muhammad Husain Tak’harori, During the 
months of the year 709. [A. D., 1309, J 

. A plate of this inscription ‘was published in this Journal, for 1871, 
Part I, Pl. viii. The inscription itself 1s attached to a lofty gateway, 
which together with an arched hall, fast falling to decay, and a roofless 
mosque, forms the remains of what tradition calls Hatim Khan's palace, 
It stands on a gentle eminence, due east of the Bihar mountain. 


 * Or, wo might at once* translate, ‘the Sulfdn ;’ for sulfdné, aa abstract noun, 
S occurs on humerous coins; vide Proceedings A. 8, Bengal, for June, 1870, p. 162, 
The translation of the other portions of the inscription is here confirmed, 
+ Where in the third line for a} SY) read SY), 





. 7 Besides the four’sons mentioned by Mr. Thomas, Chronicles, p. 148. . 
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This mosque was built in the reign of the great Sultén SBhamsuddunya 
waddinAbal Muzaffar Firdz Shah, the king, and during the governorship | 
of the Kbaqan of the age, Known as Hatim Khan, may God cause their shadows 
to last! The slave, who trusts in God and hopes for His mercy, the meanest of 
mankind, Bahram, son of Haji, may God turn to him and may He pardon his parents! 
On the first day of the month of Rajab of the year 715. [1st October, 1315. ] 


This inscription, a fine slab of basalt, leans against the wall of the 
Chhoté Dargah in Bihar. 

Two other sons of FirGz Shah, Shihabuddin Bughdah Shah and the 
well known Ghiyésuddin Bahdidur Shah, struck coins as ‘kings of Bengal’ 
during the lifetime of their father. Of the former, Mr, ‘Thomas says. 
(Chronicles, p. 194)—* Neither history, incidental biography, nor numis- 
matic remains avail to do more than prove the elevation, as they seem to 
indicate the brief and uneventful rule, of Shihabuddin Bughdah Shah. No 
date or place of mintage is preserved." However, the cabinet of the Asiatic 
Society possesses two specimens,* one of the same kind as published by Mr. 
Thomas (Chronicles, Pl. VI, No. 4), and a new variety, containing the same 
legend, but with the letters, on the obverse, close together, and with a 
See instead of the star on the reverse. ‘The former fortunately contains a 
‘ eomplete margin, with the clear legend— 
ee Kiloarae 5 phe wld Bie giyieSl OR! 88 Dye 
This silver coin was struck at Lak'hnauti in the year 718. A 


on . Thomas looks upon the d in the name of this king as the Hindi s, , 
—swehieh is so often interchanged with j re. ‘This may be the case, inasmuch as 
Shihab, according to Muhammadan custom, would assume the name of his 
; her Ly, bughra ;+ butin India, people seem early to] have substituted 
the re; hence we find in the Ain the form. soy bughdi. tT: | 
ou Ghiyaésuddin Babddur Shah was the last of the Balbani kings of Be gal, 
In AH. 733, Muhammad ibn iv Tughlug i is found issuing his his own coin in " 
: ~~. . 
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Bengal, and Bahadur, defeated and put to death, contributed an example to 
insurgent governors in his own skin, which was stuffed and paraded 
through the province and the empjre.”* And already the year before, we 
find that a falace had been built, or renovated, in Bibdér for the Imperial 
Ndib, which tradition still calls the ‘ sulinat,’ or resideney. 


No. 7. The Sukitinat Inscription of Bihér. [B.C.) 
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This high and world-adorning gate, and this lofty, heaven-touching portico, 
were renewed in the reign of the Khoalifah, the asylum of the world, whose court is 
the heaven, the Lord of the kings of the universe,the roler of mankind who gives 
security and safety to the people of the Fuith, the heir of the kingdom of Sclomon, 
AbulMujéhid Muhammad, sonofT ughing Shah, the Sultan, (may his 
kingdom and rule be perpetuated!), On the first day of the blessed month of 


Ramazan, 732, A. H. [27th May, 1332). 


From this time till the beginning of the 10th century, Southern Bihdr 
as remarked above, remained detached from Bengal, and followed the fortunes 
of the empires of Dihli and of Jaunpir. | 
; Muhammad Tughluq’s governors of Lak’hnauti, Satgaon, and Sunndr- 
gaon did not long remain undisturbed, and the death of Bahram Khan, ~ 
governor of the last province, was the commencement of new revolutions, : 
which led to the establishment of a line of independent kings. 


1% 


II. 


Tue SECOND PERIOD, OR THE FERIOD OF TIE INDEPENDENT KINGS OF 
. Benoa, (1538 To 1538, A.D.) 


~* 
- For this period { shall take the kings singly, and collect for each reign 
whatever new information I have been able to gather from the rubbings 


received from General Cunningham, Dr. J. Wise, and Mr. E. V. Westmagott, 
Gs. ‘and from unpublished Bengal coins in the Society's cabinet. 
RD dy TOE Na a 


I have also compared the corresponding chapter of the Riyazussalitin _ 










with the statements given i the Tabaqat i Akbari and in Firtshtah. 
Whe line of the independent kings commences with ‘ 
oo St ah! - 
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i< Thomas, Chronicles, p. 200. | 
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I. Fakhruddi’n Abul Muzaffar Muba’rak Sha‘h. 


He had been Silahdar, or armour-bearer, to Bahram Khan, the Dihli 
governor of Sunnargdéon, and on his master’s death in 739 ASH., or 1338 
A.D., proclaimed there his independence. 

According to the Tabagat i Akbari, Firishtah, and the Riyaz ussalatin, 
Mubarak Shih was killed by "Ali Mubarak in 741, after a reign of two 
years and some months.” But as his coins extend over a period of more than 
ten years, from 739 to 750, it looks as if the date given in the histories 
should be corrected to sle oom 9 Jess, ‘ten years and some months.’ Mr. 
Thomas is willing to antedate Mulirak Shih’s accession to 737; but the 
coins (Chronicles, p. 263, and Plate vi, fig. 7) do not satisfactorily prove 
this, because the reading @&~, in the absence of diacritical marks, is more 
likely a, which the histories give, especially because the numerous coins 
hitherto found do not give the intervening year (738). 

The name ‘ Mubarak Shah’ has been proved by coins, the histories only 
eall him Sultan Fakhruddin or more familiarly still, Fakina.t Lbn Batatah 
also mentions him under the name of Fakhruddin, and says that he was an 
eminent maf, kind to strangers and Qufis.t 

Mubarak Shah's son is mentioned below. His son-in-law Zafar Khan 
fled from Sunnargaon over Tattah to Firaz Shah in Dihli, who, at his 
request, invaded Bengal a second time in the beginning of Sikandar Shah's 
reign.§ 

e 
II. *Ala’uddi’n Abul Muzaffar ’Ali’ Sha’h. 

Regarding this king the Riyazussalatin has the following : 

‘It is said that Malik "Ali Mubérak, who as king is styled Sultan 
‘Alauddin, was a trusted servant of Malik Firtz [subsequently Firaz Shah 
TIL. of Diblij,and Malik FirGz was brother's son to Sultan Ghiyasuddin 
Tughluq Shah, and son of the paternal uncle of Muhammad Shah. Muham- 
mad Shah, in the first year of his reign, made Malik Firdz his Naib-Barbak. 
Now at this time, Haji Ilyds, the foster-brother of "Ali Mubarak, did 
something wicked and fled from Dihli, Malik Firtz asked "Ali Mubarak 
what had become of Haji Ilyas. *Ali Mubarak went ip search of him; and 


when he found no trace of him, he told Malik Firiz that Haji Ilyas had 


~ yun away. Firaz scolded him and told e- to leave his presence. ‘Ali 


* The Riyaz has five months. Stewart places his death in 743; but all histories 
have 741.0 K 

+ Dowson; Elliot's History, IIT, p. 304. . 

See Ibn Batitah, p. 195, 9 ees . Fs | tet 
§ These facts are only mentioned by Shams i Sirsj, who moreove 
hruddin’s defeat and death immediately after | irdz Sh&h's first invasion of Ben 
n 75%. This is clearly a fow years too late, Sy Se 
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Mubarak now went to Bengal. On his way, one night, he had a dream and 
saw the revered saint Jalaluddin Tabrizi, who said to him, “ I will give thee 
the kingdom of Bengal; but thou wilt have to build me a vault.” ‘Alt 
Mubarak put the finger of acceptance on his eye, and asked where 1t was to 
be built. The saint replied, “ In the town of Panduah at a place where thou 
wilt see thirty bricks one over another, and below them a fresh rose of 
a hundred petals.” | 

‘When ’Ali Mubarnk arrived in Bengal, he entered the service of Qadar 
Khan, [the Imperial governor of Lak'hnauti] and received from him the 
command (dakhshigart) of the army. But when Fakhbruddin revolted against 
Qadar Khan, "Ali Mubarak killed his benefactor, and proclaimed himeelf 
King under the title of Sultan ‘Alauddin. He then made war upon 
Fakhruddin, and slew him “as a punishment for having killed his benefactor.” 
Leaving thanahs in (the province of) Lak’hnautt, "Alauddin marched to 
subjugate other parts of Bengal. But from the time he had proclaimed 

- himself king, the whirlpool of pleasure had made him forgetful of Is promise 
to the Saint, when one night Jalaluddin again appeared to him and said, 
«“Q Sultin "Alduddin, thou art now king of Bengal, but me thou hast 
forgotten.” The king next day at once searched for the bricks, and found 
them just as the saint had described. There he built the vault, the ruins of 
which exist to this day. ~ 

‘Now about this time Haji Ilyas also arrived in Panduah. Sultan 
"Alauddin put him into prison, but atter some time, at the request of his 
mother who had been Sultan 'Alguddin’s nurse, he set him at liberty, and 
allowed him to come to» court. Aji [lyds, in a short time, found means to 
gain over the army, killed ‘Alauddin with the help of the eunuch, and 
proclaimed himself king under the name of Shamsuddin Bhangrah. 

(The reign of Sultan ‘Alauddin lasted one year and five months.’ 

This extract is so far satisfactory, as it explains the relation between 
Firtiz Shah, Ali Mubirak, and Haji Dyas. 

The evidence of coins, as in the case of the preceding king, gives 
Aldiuddin ’Ali Shab a longer reign than the histories. Mr. Thomas (Chronicles, 
p. 265) gives a ooin of the year 742, and he adds that he has seen coins of 
744, 745, 746. Tifere is nothing strange in the name "Ali Mubarak, which 

she thinks has arisen from “a strange jumble of Muhammadan writers, 
who endowed ’Ali Shah with the surname of his adversary Mubiraky ? h;” 
for “Ali Mubarak is as common 4 name as Mubarak “Ali, and the ries 
say that this was ‘Ali Shah's name before accession. : — 

From the fact that the comage of Mubarak Shah is restricted to the 
Sunnirgéon mint, and that of Ali Shah to Firazabad (. ¢. Panduah), we may 
conclude that the former held Eastern, and the latter Western Bengal. 

‘But "Alf Shah was vigorously opposed by Haji Ilyas, who struck coins — 
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in Panduah, ‘AM Shah's capital,in 740 and 744, and in uninterapted 
suceesxion from 746 (probably the correct year when ‘Ali Shah was overcome 
by him) to 758. 
. 
Ill. Ikhtiya’ruddi’n Abul Muzaffar Gha’zi’ Sha‘h. 


Fakhraddin Mubarak Shah was succeeded in Eastern Bengal by Ikhti- 
yéruddin, who styles himself “son of the Sultan.” We may, therefore, ac- 
cept Mr. Thomas's hypothesis that he waz the son of Mubérak Shah, Coma 
are the only testimony on which the name of this king of Eastern Bengal 
has found a place in the list of kings. The figure of one of the coins given 
by Mr. Thomas, as also the specimen in the cabinet of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, shew the year 753.* 


IV. Shamsuddi’n Abul Muzaffar Ilys’s Sha’h. 


The relation of this king to "Alauddin "Ali Shah and Firdz Shah III. 
ef Dibli has been mentioned above. Having in 746 become master of West- 
ern Bengal, he established himself, in 753, in Sunnirgaon (“Mhomas, p. 269), 
and thus founded a dynasty, which, with an interruption of about forty 

“years in the beginning of the Oth century of the Hijrah, continued to rule 
“i Over Bengal till 806 AH. 
yas Shah’g successes in Eastern Bengal were followed by an attempt 
to extend the western boundaries of the kingdom, and according to the 
Riydz he pushed as far as the Banaras district. In order to punish him, 
Firaz Shah, in 754, after marching through Tirhut and Pirmah, Snvaded 
Bengal and besieged Ekdélah. The defeat of Ilyés Shah is almost humor- 
ously described by Ziya i Barani. But “ the invasion only resulted in the 
confession of weakness, conveniently attributed to the periodical flooding of 
the country,” and Firaz Shah withdrew, appointing collectors, apparently 


© Thomas, Chronicles, Pi. VI, fig. 9. The margin clearly gives £46. A figure 
with Qe} would be desirable, so that the reign of this king might be fixed from 751 
to 754. 

4 It ia anid in the Tubagdt 
Jnated from the L0th Shawweal, 7 
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for the first time, in Tirbut, and was glad in subsequent years to exchange 
presente with Ilyae Shuh. 

As Haji liydée is the legendary founder of Hajipor, opposite Patna, we 
may aesume that in northern Bihdér the Ghandak formed the frontier ; in 
south Bihdr, however, the frontier could not have pasted beyond Manger, 
because the inscriptions preserved in the town of Bihar (vide below) shew 
that in 732, 737, 753, 761, 792, and 799, the town of Bihar was under Dihli 
governors, 

Just as Mubérak Shah and ‘Ali Shah are called in the histories by their 
first name, so is Iiyas Shah also invariably called Sultan Shameuddin. The 
name ‘ Ilyas Khaje,’ which Stewart gives, is not to be found in historical 
works. Stewart also mentions 79 as the year in which Ilyas died, but the 
histories only mention that his yeign lasted sixteen years and some months. 
In 758, he had for the third time sent ambassadors with presents to Dili, 
and Firdz returned the compliment by sending him horses; bat the Dilli 
ambassadors on reaching Bibdér heard that Ilyas had in the meantime died 
The latest of Mr. Thomas's coins of Lyas Shah also bear the year 755." 

Tlyés Shah is nicknamed ‘ Bhangrah,’ a corruption, it seems, of the 
Hinddstani bhangérd, * a seller, or eater, of the drag bhang (hemp). Firish- 
tah says that he does not know the origin of the word ; but “iya i Baran 
evidently knew more about jf; for he says, rejoiing in his joke,—“ And 
the well known Bengal Pdiks, who for years had borne the name of ‘the 
Bengal Ancients’ or ‘ the Dead,’ had taken a quid from Ilyas the Bhang-cater, 
in order® to shew that they were ready to sucrifice their lives for him ; and 
standing in front of the train of that wild maniac, together with the mouldy- 
looking Bangéli Rajahs, they bravely threw about their arte and legs ; but 
as soon as the battle commenced, they put from fear their fingers into their 
mouths, gave up standing to attention, threw_cay swords and arrows, rub- 
bed their foreheads on the ground, and were consumed by the swords of the 
enemies.” <A graphic description, by the way, of the Bengal Military Police 
in 1353, A. D. 

No inscriptions have hitherto turned up that mention Dyas Shah ; nor 
doves the author of the Riyaz, who had a good personal knowledge of the 
ruins of Gaur and Papduah, speak of any buildings erected by him. Hoe 
only says— It is said that Sultan Shamsuddin made in Bengal a reservoir 
in imitation of Hauz i Shamsi at Dibli.’ = 
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 - Regarding the coinage of Ilyas Shah, wide Thomas, Initial Coinage of 
Bengal, Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, 1867, pp. 57, 58. 


V. Abul Muja’hid Sikandar Sha’h. ® 


Ilyas Shah was succeeded by his eldest son Sikandar Shah. The begin- 
ning of his reign was marked by a second attempt*® made by Firtz Shah to 
annex Bengal; but as in the first, Ekdalah held out, and Firaz returned to 
Dihli, and never again interfered in Bengal matters 

‘In 766, says the Riyiz,t ‘ Sikandar commenced to build the Adinah 
(i. e. Friday] Mosque; but he had not finished it when he died, and the 
building remained half completed, and now-a-days parts of the edifice may 
be seen in the jungle near Panduah, atout a cos from it. I have seen it 
myself: if is, indeed, a fine mosque a ‘Jamust have cost a great deal of 
money. May Sikandar’s efforts be thankfully remembered !’ 

According to the same author, Sikandar Shah died after a reign of nine 
years and some months—a statement also given in the Tabaqat—of wounds 
which he had received ‘ on the field of Godlparah,’ fighting with his favourite 
son Ghiyds, whom the machinations of a jealous step-mother had driven into 
rebellion.t 

«Sikandar was the contemporary of the revered saint "Alaul Haq.’ 

Several inscriptions belonging to Sikandar’s reign have been found. 
One of the year 765, from Dindjpir, was published by me in the Journal for 
1872, p. 105. I remarked there on the beauty of its characters ;§ bat the in- 
scriptions inside and outside the Adinah Mosque, rubbings of which the Society 

owes to General Cunningham and Mr. W, L. Heeley, are ‘the finest that I 
have seen. The characters are beautiful, and the rubbings have created 
sensation wherever I have shewn them, The inscription inside is 13} ft. long 


z and 13 ft. broad, but contains only verses from the Qor4n [Sur, LX, 18, 19}, 


f 


me 


i a at Si 


on the top in Kufic and below in (what people call now-a-days in India) 


_# In 760, according to the Tabagit and the Riyaz; Stewart has 761. Rekarding 
Firdz Shih” desire to reinstate Zafar Khan, Mubsrak Shih’s “son-in-law, in the 


government of Sunnsrgion, the cause that led to the expedition, vide Dowson, Elliot's 
History of India, III, 304, ff. 


T Stewart has 763. 
‘tt Ghiytz marched with a large army from Sunnérgéion, and ‘pitched his camp 
argarhi, Stewart has Sunndrkof, From the other side, his. futher issued 


Pegs 
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ne forth | with n terror- inspiring army, and the next day, on the field of Goalpérab, both ’ 





rties engaged in deadly strife. The whole story is only to be found in the Riya, 
: Sooner meant: at Seinen no exec the Bote 8S close to Pa nN | 
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Tughré characters. The stone outside measures 4 ft. 9 in. by 10 in,, and its 
letters are just as beautiful. 


No. 8. Die Sikandar Shéh Inscription, Adinah Mosque, Hazrat Panduah, 
A. H. 770, (vide Pl. V, No. 3).® 


bed! Nhl By) gf (FT) Ul te see} tbe Hla Ady pT 
aales)) 2) joo Isley Gilles", copa] abt! JaSl 61 Jase! oleh 
Syeyell pps afl ATMS old GMb] he Cpl) op yible wt jaite 


ww w 
I} Ralonge 5 phate iw ony Com sajlll <f BAS 
TIS, .0s000s. mosque was ordered to be built in the reign of the great king, the 
wisest, the justest, the most liberal of the kings of Arabia and Persia, who trusts in 
the nagsiatance of the Merciful, Abul Mujahid Sikandar Shah,tho king, son 
of Ilyas Shah, the king,—may his reign be perpetuated till the day of promise! 
He wrote it on the Gth Rajab of the year 770. (14th February, 1369. | 
Neither inscriptions nor coins give Sikandar Shah a full je/us name ; 
he only has a Aunyah, Abul Mujahid. Perhaps it would be going too far in 
speculations, if I were to say that llyas naturally called his son Sikandar ; 
5 but a Muhammadan, on hearing the name of Ilyas, will immediately think 
of the db i haydt,‘the water of life’; and as Sikandar is the legendary 
successor of Ilyas (the Prophet Elias) in search of the precious commodity, 
the name*of the father may have suggested that of the son. 

As stated above, the histories assign Sikandar Shah a reign of nine 
years and some months. Stewart says that he died in 769, a year obtained 
by adding nine years and a fraction to 760, which he assumes to have 
been the year in which Ilyas Shah died. The above Panduah inscription 
extends Sikandar’s reign to the latter half of 770, and the coins figured by 
Mr. Thomas in his ‘ Initial Coinage’ (J. A. 5. B., 1867, Pl. IT, Nos, 12, 14, 
and 13) give the dates 761, 752, and 783. But Mr. Thomas also states 
that among the large number of Sikandarshahis that passed thpough his 
hands, he found coins of almost every year between 750 and 792, with 
the exception of the years 755, 762, 767, 768, 769, 774, 775, 777, and 778. 

—- Tt thus becomes clear that Sikandar Shah struck coins as prince. Mr. 
» _ Pomas also quotes A’zam Shahi coins of 772, 775, 776, the years when 


o* « 


Sikandar’s coinage is most interrupted, and again from 790 to 799. Fur- 


ther, we have to remember that the poet Hafiz sent the well known ghazal 


a A i’ . ‘have elsewhere remayxed on the numerous grammatical mistakes in Bengal 
20% - uscriptions. They consist chiefly in wrong articles, mistakes in gender, im 


‘in wrong constructions of the Arabic numerals, In order not to ‘ 
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ext, I shall no more indicate such errors by a (sic). 
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to Ghiydsuddin A’zam Shah, ‘king’ of Bengal; and as Hafiz died in 791 
(ito SLA being the date of his death), the ghazal must have been sent 
to Bengal during Sikandar Shah's lifetime. The fact that A'zanr Shah's 
early coins (of A. H. 772) were struck in Mu’azzamabiad (@vde above), 
agrees with the statement of the Riyaz that he rebelled in Eastern Bengal, 
where he remained “ nominally subordinate or covertly resistant to paternal 
authority.”* 


VI. Ghiya’suddi’n Abul Muzaffar A’zam Sha’h. 


The only fact given in the Riyaz and omitted by Stewart is that “ A’zam 
“Shah was treacherously murdered (ta-dagha hushtahje by Rajah Kans 
“ after a reign of seven years and some months,f or, as I have seen in a 
"little book, after a reign of sixteen years, five months, and three days.” 

The coins of this king, as mentioned before, go to 799 ; the latest figur- 
ed by Mr. Thomas (Initial Coinage of Bengal, Pl. Il, No. 15) is of 795.f 
No inscription of this and the following two kings have been found. 


* Tt is also eurions that in the inscription of 777, published by me in this 
Journal for 1870, p. 292, no king is mentioned, as if it had been doubtfal who the real 
King was. 

In order to remove all doubts regarding a confusion of ,.,sas0. and ..,.0—3 in the 
reading of Sikandar’s and A’zam Shah's coins, a few clear drawings of Sikandar 
Shahis struck between 753 and 792, and of A’zam Shahis, struck in 772, 775, 776, 
would be required. <A’zam Shah's reign, according to the common statement, Insted 
7 years, wliich we certainly get when we subtract 792 (the latest year cited by Mr. 
Thoras for Sikandar Shih) from 799 (the latest year cited for A’zam Shah); but if 
we tuke the second statement, given in the Riyaz, regarding the length of A’zam 
Shah's reign, viz. 16 yoara, 5 months, and 3 days, and subtract it from 799, we get 
783, the year of Mr, Thomas's Intest figured coin. 

t I. «., according to the wrong chronology of the Tabaqit and the Riyéz, in 775, 

t I may hero suggest a few unimportant alterations in Mr, Thomas's readings 
of A’sam Shah's coins (‘ Initial Coinage,” J. A. 8, B., 1867, pp. GSto 70). First, 


Yi 9 is to be corrected to cabo Vi Xi» »6, Again, the mysterions ,.,aS (loc, cit, 
p. 68) is nothing but (401, yamin. Lastly the reverse of coin No. 38 (loc. cit., 


p. 70), as 1 see from a specimen in the Society's Coin Cabinet, is 
aile al we » a5 al} os] 


May God render his power everlasting, and. may God perpetuate his reign,—abbada alldhu, 
not the name ’Abdullah,—which removes from the mint officials the charge of 
ignorance. It was only Akbar who, in his hatred of everything that was Arabic, 
recommended the substitution of Alif for "Ain, and g for », &e. 

In the reverse of the Sikandar Shahi (loc. cit., p. G4, No, 23), as I also soo froma 
coin in the possession of the Society; there ism wrong Alif before VpoJ anda 4 
(wat) is omitted before Algdéhiru,—* Who renders assistance to the religion of God, 
and who is victorious over the enemies of God.’ ‘This cancels the footnote, ‘ 
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VII. Saifuddi’n Abul Muja‘hid Hamzah Sha’h, son of A’zam Sha‘h. 


The histories give him the epithet of Sultan ussalatin, and praise him for 
his virtues. Firishtah says :-—“ And the Rajahs of the country did not draw 
their heads out of the yoke of obedience and practised no neglect and delay in 
paying taxes.” 

According to the Tabaqit, he reigned ten years. But the author of the 
Riy4z saw “in the little book,” that the reign of this king was 3 years, 7 
months, and 5 days, which would bring his reign to 802, or 803, A. H. 

Marsden has published a coin of this king, without, however, giving 
the Royal name (Numism., Pl XXXVII, No. DCCLIV). It follows in 
appearance the coins of Sikandar Shah and A’zam Shah; the margin 
contains ‘ Firazabad,’ but no year. The specimen in the cabinet of the 
Asiatic Society is of very rude manufacture, and has most clumsy letters, 
especially on the reverse. 

Vide Pl. VII, No. 1. Silver. Weight, 162.505 grains. A. H. (80)4. 
(Asiatic Society of Bengal, one specimen.) Rare. Circular areas. 

Onverse— 84 sem ole iy ty Lio] Cie Weaytt osil o1,<!I 
wibl!) slaebs; : 

Revense—ppelme!t 9 ptedi_ eb 

Mancry— * * ® *ay! dive ; 

Assisted by the assistance of the Merciful, Saifudduny& waddin Abul 


Mujahid Hamzah Shah, sonof A’sam Shah, the king. The helper of Talam 
and the Mnslims * * year * * 4. | 


VIII. Shamsuddi’n ? ?, son of Saifuddi’‘n Hamzah Sha’h. 

The Tabagdt says that this king followed the path of his father, and 
died after a quict reign of three years and a few months. Firishtah states 
that as the king was young and deficient in intellect, an infidel of the name 
of Kins, who was an Amir of the court, obtained great power and influence, 
and usurped the executive and the collection of taxes. The Riyaz has the 
the following: “ After enjoying himself for some time, he died, in 788, from 
an illness, or through the foul play of Rajah Kans, who at that time was 
very powerful. And some writers have asserted that this Shamsuddin was 
no son of the Sultdn’ ussalatin, but an adopted son (mutabanni), aad that his 
name was Shihabuddin, Anyhow, he reigned 3 years, 4 months, and 6 days. 
Tt is clear that Rajah Kans, who was zamindar of Bhatuariah, rebelled 
against him, killed him, and usurped the throne.” * 


THe Saunts or Gaur anp Hazrat Panpvan, 
Before proceeding in my account of the kings of Bengal, it may be 
convenient here to collect the information which we possess regarding the 
e©L e., according to the erroneous chronology, he would have died in 785. 
: ° 
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Muhammadan saints of Gaur and Panduah, Their names often occur in 
Bengal History, while their dargahs, as elsewhere, are the natural depositories 
of inscriptions. A 

The principal personages of saintly renown are Shaikh Jalaluddin 
Tabrizi, Shaikh Akhi Siréjuddin "Usman, Shaikh "Aldulhaq, and Ndr Qutb 


‘Alam.* All larger works on Muhammadan Saints contain biographical 
notices of them. 


l. Shaikh Jalaluddin Tabrizi. 


He was a pupil of Abi Sa’id Tabrizi and of the renowned Shaikh 
Shihab-uddin Suhrawardi. He accompanied the latter on his pilgrimages to 
Makkah, and used to carry on his head a small oven with the hot pots in 
which his master kept his food. Numerous miracles are ascribed to him. 
Among others, he converted, with one look, at Badaon a Hindd milkman to 
Islam. ‘Though several times charged with immoral practices, he defeated 
his accusers. When he went to Bengal, he commenced to destroy idols ; 
in fact, his vault occupies the site of an idol temple. He kept a lengarkhanah, 
where he housed and fed beggars and travellers. He died in 642 A. EL, 
or A. D. 1244. The place where he died does not seem to be accurately 
known. The Mutawallis of the tomb near Gaur say that he died im 
Aurangabad (the old K’‘harki), and that his shrine in Bengalf is a mere 
jawdl, or imitation-vault ; but the Ain itAkbari (IVth book) says that he 

was Puried at Bandar Dia Mahall.t Vide below under Yusuf Shah. 


9. Shaikh Akhi Sirajuddin 'Usmdn. 


Sir4j came as a boy to Nizdmuddin Aulia of Dihli, who handed him over 
to Fakhruddin Zarradi to teach. In course of time, he became very learned, 
and was told to go to Bengal, where he died in 758, A. H., or 1857, A. D. 
The Haft Iglim says that Nizam called him ‘the mirror of Hinddstan,’ and 
that he only received, when advanced in age, proper instruction from 
Fakhruddin. After Nizim’s death, he went to Lak’hnauti, and all the 
king became his pupils. : 

For the inscriptions at his tomb, vide below under Husain Shah. 


© Besides these, the Riyéz mentions a Shaikh Raja Baydbani (died in 754, when 
Firtx besieged Tlyas Shah). Shaikh Hamid of Nagor, one of Nader Qutb "Alam's 
teachers, belongs to Nagow in Jodhpér, not to Négor in Birbham, as Stewart says, 

+ As most Dargahs in Bengal, Sh4h Jalal's tomb is rich, Itslands lie chiefly in 
Bardwin District, at Bohat, near Maimari, a station on the E. I. Railway. There 
is a Madrasah and a Sardi in Bohat. 

The oven is still ahewn at the Gaur shrine, and ‘till three generations back, 


it cooked rice without fuel,” | 7” | | * 
 ¢ 1 ¢,, either tho Maldives, or Did in Gojarét. Vide Dowson, IV, 96, note. 
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3. Shaikh ’Alduddin ’ Ald-ulhag. 


‘Ali-ulhaq was the son of Shaikh As’ad of Léhor, and one of the 
spiritual successors of Shaikh Akhi Sirf4juddin ‘Usman. According to the 
Ma arij-ulwildyat, he was atrue Quraishi Hashim, and traced his descent 
from Khalid bin Walid. He was at first exceedingly proud of his origin, 
wealth, and knowledge, so much so, that Shaikh Akhi complainingly told 
Nizamuddin Aulia that he was no match for ‘Ali-ulhaq. But Nizam 
told him not to mind it, as “Ala would in time become his (Akhi’s) pupil. 
It seems that "Ala in his pride called himself Ganj + Vabat,* and when 
Nizam heard thisghe cursed him, and said, “ May God strike him dumb!” 
The curse instantly took effect; nor was 'Ali-ulhaq’s tongue loosed till 
he became the humble pupil of Shaikh Akhi. As Shaikh Akhi travelled a 
great deal on horseback, “Alé-ulhaq accompanied him walking barefoot 
and carrying his master's pots filled with hot food on his head, till he became 
quite bald. Nor did he feel concerned when Shaikh Akhi, with a view of 
humbling him, passed on his journey the houses of his brothers, who were 
all Amirs and rich men. 

Once some travelling faqirs came to ‘Ali-ulhaq's cell. One of them 
had a cat with him ;+ but whilst in *Ala’s house, the cat was lost. The 
owner asked. the saint to ‘gnake’ him anew cat; but when "Al4 said that he 
did not know from what to make gne, he replied,“ What do I care from 
what you make it, make it out of the horn of a stag, if you lke.” 1 as 
annoyed “and said, “ You shall feel the horns.” Thereupon another of the 
faqirs, in order to vex the saint, said,“ Well, can IT make a cat from my 
testicles 2?” and *Al4 replied, “ There you shall feel it.” When the faqirs 
had left the house, the former was killed by an ox, and the second got-an 
‘attack of orchitis, of which he died. 

“Ald-ulhag spent large sums in feeding pupils, beggars, and wanderers. 
But the king of the land got envious, because the public treasury even 
could not have borne such a heavy expenditure, and he drove the saint to 
Sunnirgion. He stayed there for two years, and gave his servants orders 
to spend twice as much as before. And yet, be only possessed two gardens, 
the income from which was eight thousand silver tankahs per annum ; 

but as he gave a beggar the land as a present, all money must have been 
ac * supplied him from the unseen world, | 











> aa . Fariduddin ’Attir, the great saint of Pak Patan (Ajodban) in the Panjib haa 
ss the title of Ganj ¢ Shakar, ‘store of sugar.’ But shatar may be pnrefined, whilst 
; sf _ mabdt ix applied to the best" refined sugar, ‘Als-ulhaq, therefore, placed himself 
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’Ala-ulhag died on the Ist Rajab, 800, or 20th March, 1398, and his 


tomb is at Hazrat Panduah. 


4. Shaikh Nuiruddin Nir Qutb *ATai. : 


He is the son and spiritual successor of ‘Ala-ulhaq. In order early 
to practise the virtue of humility, he washed the clothes of beggars and 
wanderers, and kept the water constantly hot for ceremonial ablutions ; nay, 
he even swept the cell of his father and cleaned the privies attached to the 
house. One day, whilst thus engaged, his pure body was polluted, and 
his father allowed him to proceed to other work, as woodcutting. He refused 
the invitation of his worldly brother A’zam Khan, who avas the Vazir at 
the court of Muhammad Tughluq.* 

Qutb ‘Alam died in 851, or A. D. 1447, and lies buried at Panduah. 
The words shams ul hiddyat, ‘ lamp of guidance,’ are the ¢tari+h of his death. 
He was succeeded by his sons Ruf’atuddin and Shaikh Anwar. 


IX. Ra’‘jah Ka’ns. : 

We saw above that Shamsuddin (I1.)—a king whose existence and royal 
titles have not yet been verified by medallic or mural evidence—was 
dethroned by Rajah Kans. This Rajah, at the present stage of research, 
belongs to legends and traditions rather than to authenticated history, there 
being little else known of him besides the fact that through him the 
succession of kings of the house of Ilyas Shah, which had successfully ruled 
over Bengal for more than fifty years, was broken, and that his som became 
a Muhammadan. 

The remark of the Riyaz regarding Shamsuddin and the probability 
that he did not belong to the old dynasty, but was an adopted son and was 
called Shihabuddin, receives a particular importance from the following 
coins of a new king, whom I shall now assign, for the first time, I believe, 
a place in the list of the kings of Bengal. Their manner of execution, which 
follows closely on that of the coins of preceding kings, and the mint towns 
mentioned proclaim them to be Bengal coins. The name of the new king 
Ss 

Shiha’buddi‘n Abul Muzaffar Ba’yazi’d Sha’h. 
His coins do not mention the name of his father, and the absence of 
the usual phrase ibn ussultan, ‘son of the king,’ indicates that he was either 

in which case ‘ Bayazid’ might represent the Muhammadan 
ah Kaéns after conversion, or a puppet king, in whose name 
reigned and coined in the ‘ Darul Islam’ of Bengal. 
‘Tf we take the first alternative, we have against it the clear statement 
¢ the historians that Kéns remained a Hindd, and also the circumstance 
"—@ This is rather early, considering that 752 is Tughlug’s last year, 
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that his son docs not mention the name of his father on his coins, which he 
would scarcely have omitted, if Kans had turned Muhammadan. And if 
we look upon this Bayazid Shah as a successful rival of Rajah Kans, we 
have history and legends against us. Hence the theory of a puppet king—a 
bendmi transaction—is perhaps the least objectionable. 

l. Vide Pl. VIII, No. 2. Silver. Weight, 163-94 grains. A.H. 812. 
Circular areas. (Asiatic Society of Bengal, one specimen.) 

OBVERSE.—al® ol 2BoJ) yi Wooly Loo) OES yeep atlas poll 

weld} 
Margin.—Cut away. . 
Revense.—+ Slo ole cprelactt 5 pled! pe wptiezel! <1 _,ob 
Margin.— air ~~ ., ., &/| 330 wy 

Assisted by the assistance of the Merciful, Shihabuddunydé waddin 
Abul Muzaffar Biyazid Shah, the king. 

The helper of the Commander of the Faithfal, the aid of Isl4m and the Muslims, 
may God perpetuate his reign! This coin was strack * * * * * year 312, 

2 Vide Fa. VIII, No. 3.* New variety. Silver. Weight, 165°76 
grains. Firazabad, A. H.816. (Asiatic Society of Bengal, two specimens.) 
Rare. The obverse has sixteen convex scollops, and the reverse eight 
concave ones. , 

Osyenrse.,—As in No. 1. 

AMargin.—Cut away. ‘ 

REVERSE.— pytemolt_y ale Dee where) _psel_p-ob . 

* Margin.—at + ( iste ) dine oLT (wlete) 5929 (po? ) ore (8 54! ) 
In the Margin—(AbG Bakr) struck at ('Umar) Firaz-(’Usmén) abad in the year 
(Ali) 816. 

Rajah Kans has been identified by Mr. E. V. Westmacottt with 
Ganesh, Rajah of * Dynwaj,’ or Dinajpar. The Riyaz, who appears to have 
compiled his chapter on this usurper from local traditions, calls him * Rajah 
of Bhatiriah.’ Whether this name is an ancient one, I cannot say ; it does 
not occur in the Ain, nor have I seen it before the time of Rennell’s Atlas 
(1778), in which the name of Bhatiriah is given to a large District cast of 
Mildah, bounded in the west by the Mahanandé River and the Purna- 


* In the figure of this coin, there is a wrong stroke between the q and} in the 
ear. 
4 + Vide Calcutta Review, No CX, October, 1872, Col, Dalton suggests 1 compa. 
vison of the name ‘ Kins’ with ‘Kons,’ or ‘ Konch,’ the same as Koch (Koch Bihar), 
Koch is often pronounced with a nasal twang, as if it were spelt Koiis. 

It ig also curious that a Parganah near Dindjpir (south-west of it) has the name 
of ‘Bajit pur,’ a well known Bangali corruption of Bayazidpur, which at once 
reminds us of Béiyazid Shah. We may attach some significance to this, as the name is 
evidently old; for the name of this very parganah occura in the Ain i Akbari (my 
text edition, p. 403, in Sirkér Panjrah), 
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bhaba its tributary, in the south by the left bank of the Ganges, in the 
east by the Karataya, and in the north by Dindjpur and G’horag’ hat. Bhatu- 
riah, therefore, is the district to both sides of the Atrai River. 

The Tabagat 1.Akbari merely states the fact of Kans’s usurpation, and 
assigns hima reign of seven years. TFirishtah, who” has been followed by 
Stewart, says that, “though no Muhammadan, he mixed with them and 
loved them, so much so that some Muhammadans testified to his conversion, 
and claimed for him a Muhammadan burial. After a vigorous reign of 
seven years, he went tothe world of annihilation, and “was succeeded by his 
son, who had the honor of being converted to Islim.” 

The Riydz represents the views of the opponents of, the Rajah, and 

gives the following :— q . 
P ‘When Sultan Shamsuddin died, Rajah Kans, a Hinda zamindar, 

- seized the whole kingdom of Bengal, and sat proudly on the throne. 

Oppression and bloodshed followed; he tried to kill all Muhammadans, and 

had many learned men murdered. In fact, his object was to drive Islam from 

his kingdom. One day, people say, Shaikh Badr ul Islim, son of Shaikh 

Mu‘inuddin "Abbas, went to the wicked tyrant, but did not greet him. 

When the Rajah asked him why he had not saluted him, he replied, “ Learned 

men are not supposed to greet infidels, especially an infidel tyrant, who like 

thee sheds the blood of Muhammadans.” The unclean heretic was silenced, 
he winced under the reply, and thought of nothing else but to kill the 

Shaikh.. He, therefore, called him one day to a room, the door of which 

was very low and narrow. But the Shaikh saw through the plan,* and put 

his foot first over the threshold, and then entered without bending his head. 

This annoyed the Rajah so much, that he gave orders to take him to the 

path of bis brethren. The Shaikh was at once executed, All the remaining 

learned. men, on the same day, were put on board a ship and were drowned 
in the middle of the river. 

_ €The usurpation of this infidel and the slaughter of Muhammadans 
drove at last the Saint Nur Qutb ul ‘Alam to despair, and he wrote a letter 
to Sultan Ibr4him i Sharqi (of Jaunpur), who at that time had extended his 
ea Kingdom to the [Eastern] frontier of Bihar,+ complaining of the injustice done 
to Islim and the Muslims, and asking the king to march against the infidel, - 
Them. received the letter with due humility, and conquited with Qézi 
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----® "The Rajah evidently wished the Shaikh to come to him in a ine position, 
which might ‘be looked upon as a ‘ salém’, a = 
 $ The Jaunpdr kingdom was founded in 796, and Ibréhim Sharqf, the first titular « 
 Baltén, reigned from 804 to 844. The faulty chronolegy of the Tabaqit, Firiahtahy 
and Stewart, makes Rajah Kans die in 794 The story of the Riyaz, therefore, 
ew ver wall wiaiue testimony of coins ; ike is strang that the author of the 
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Shihabuddin Jaunpiri, the chief of the learned of the age, who was allowed 
at court to sit on asilver chair, The Qazi represented the worldly and 
religious advantages that would flow from a war with the infidel on the 
one hand, and from a visit to the great saint, on the other. The king, 
therefore, collected a large army, invaded Bengal, and pitched his camp at 
Sarai Firdzptir. Rajah Kans now applied to Qutb ul ‘Alam, begged to be 
forgiven, and asked him to intercede on his behalf with the king of Jaunpur. 
The saint replied that at the request of an infidel he could not bid a 
Muhammadan king stop ; in fact, he had himself invited the enemy to come. 
The Rajah placed his head on the feet of the saint, and said, he was willing 
to perform anythjng he ordered him to do, whereupon Qutb ul ’Alam told 
him’ that he would not interfere until he was converted to Islim. The 
Rajah placed the finger of acceptance upon his eye; but the wife of the 
infidel led him back to perdition, and he evaded conversion. But he took 
his boy, who was twelve years old and had the name of Jada, to the saint 
and said, “I have got old and wish to renounce the world; make this boy a 
Muhammadan and give him the kingdom of Bengal.” Qutb ul "Alam, 
thereupon, put some pdr which he was chewing, into Jadu's* mouth, 
taught him the creed, and thus made him a Muhammadan, giving him the 
name of Jalaluddin. According to the Rajah’s wish, he also sent a proclam- 
ation through the town, ordering the people to read the Friday prayer in the 
name of the new king. The blessed law of the prophet was thus carried out 
with new vigour. Qutb ul 'Alam now went to king Ibrahim, and asked 
him to feturn, The king looked angrily at Qazi Shihabuddin, who said to 
Qutb ul ‘Alam, “ At your request the king has come here, and now you come 
to him as ambassador to implore his mercy. Whatshall men think of this?” 
The saint replied, “ When I called you, a tyrant oppressed the faithful ; 
but now, in consequence of your approach, the new ruler has become a 
Muhammadan ; fight with infidels, not with a king that belongs to the 
Faith.” This silenced the Qazi; but as the king still looked angry, the 
Qazi had the boldness to enter into a scientific discussion with the saint. 
After many questions and answers, Qutb said, “'To look on the poor with 
contempt or entangle them in examinations, brings no man prosperity. Your 
miserable end is at- hand.” He then looked even at the Sultan with 
expressions of anger. Ibrahim now got vexed, and returned with a sorry 
heart to Jaunpir. It is said that not long after, Sultan Ibrahim aud Qazi 
ShihAbuddin died. 

‘When Rajah Kans heard that Sultan Ibrahim was dead, he deposed 
Jalaluddin, took again the reins of the government into his own hands, and 
ruled according to bis false tenets. He made several hollow cows of gold, 
e threw Jalal into the mouth of one, and pulled him out behind; the gold - 
As saintg do with their pupils, or in order to broak the boy's caste. 
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was then distributed among the Brahmans. He hoped that the boy would 
thus return to his old faith, But as Jalal had been converted to Islam 
by a saint like Qutb ul “Alam, he remained faithful to his new_belief, and 
the talk of the intidels made no impression upon him. : 

‘Rajah Kans now again commenced to persecute the Muhammandans. 
When the measure of his cruelties was fall, Shaikh Anwar, son of Qutb ul- 
"Alam, said one day to his father, “It is a matter of regret that, with you 
as guardian saint, the Muhammadans have so much,to suffer at the hand 
of this infidel.’ The saint was just at bis devotions, and angry at the 
interruption, he exclaimed, “ The misery will not cease till thy blood is shed.” 
Auwar knew that whatever his father said, was sure te come true ; he, 
therefore, replied that he was a willing martyr ** *, The oppression of 
Rajah Kans reached the climax, when he imprisoned Shaikh Anwar 
and his ther’s son Shaikh Zahid. But as he dared not kill them, 
he banished them to Sunnargion, in the hope that they would confess 
where Qutb ul ‘Alam had buried his money and that of his father. But 
even though they were sent to Sunnargaon, and were much threatened, no 
money was found, because none had ever been buried, and Shaikh Anwar 
was ordered to be killed. Before his execution, he said that at such and 
such a place they would find a large pot. People dug and found a large 
vessel with only one gold coin init. On being asked what had become of 
the other money, Anwar replied, “ It seems to have been stolen.” Anwar, 
no doubt, said so by inspiration from the unseen world, ’ 

‘It is said that on the very day on which Shaikh Anwar died, Rajah 
Kans went from his palace to the infernal regions. But according to the 
statement of some, he was killed by his son Jalaluddin, who, though im 
prison, had won over the officers. The oppressive rule of this monster had 


lasted seven years.’ 


x. Jalatuddi’n Abul Muzaffar Muhammad Sha’h. 


According to the histories, he is the son* of Rajah Kans. His real 
name is given in the Riydz as ‘Jadu,’ and by Firishtah as ‘ Jatmall’ or 
¢ Jaimall’—the MSS. differ. There is a place Jatma])lpdr, a little east 
of Dinajpir, and we may assume the first name to be correct. As the coins 
of Bayazid Shah go up to 816, and the coins of Muhammad Shah commence 
<r, 818, the latter year, or 817, must be the beginning of his reign - and 
if he reigned for seventeen years, as stated in the histories, his reign may 
have lasted fram 818 to 835, which agrees with the year on Marsden’s coin 
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oF Ai _ ® Stewart supposes that he was tho eldest son of the Rajah by a Muhammadan 
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concubine. According to the Tabaqét and Firishtah, he reigned seventeen years, and 
died in 812 A.JI, Stowart says, eighteon years, teh cst on 
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of his successor Ahmad Shah (836). General Cunningham tells me that the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford has a specimen of 831. 

1. Vide Pl. VIII, No. 4, and Marsden, Numism., Pl. xxxvu, No. 
pecixv. Silver. Weight, 166°89 grains. Mint town’. A.H 818. (As. Soe. 
Bengal, one specimen.) 

. Obverse area, bounded by sixteen convex scollops ; reverse area, a four- 
leafed shamrock. 

Opvense.—pleled) sl do? pA} 93) Ll 5 oli ae 

Margin, none. . 

Reverse,— So ols cpteleedt y edleett pcb 

Margin—a\ A dine eee is? GSS) 5d pd 


Jalaéaluddunya& waddin Abul Mnuzaffar Muhammad Sh&h, the 


king. The helper of Islam and of the Maslims,—may his reign be perpetpapes! This a 
coin was strtick in.........in the year S15. ae 


~ am ? 

Marsden gives this coin as dated $23, but his figure does not shew that 
year. ? 

2 Vide Pl. VIII, No. 5. New variety. Silver. Weight, 169°695 
grains. A.H. 818. (As. Soc. Bengal, one specimen), Obverse area as in 
No. 1; reverse, eight concave scollops. 

Osverse.—wlblay slicex? ,2belt gt Wolly Gol Jae Jol lhl 

Margin, none. 


Retense.—ppel—olt 9 ea Soy% rdegelt_prol_yol 
Margin, 21305 ( gle ) phe ( wlede) wld (p04) ere (Se! ) 
The just king Jalaluddunyaé& waddin Abul Muzaffar Muhammad 
Shah, the helper of the Commander of the Faithful, the aid of Islim and the 
Muslims, (Abi Bakr) struck ("Umar) in the year ("Usmin) eighteen (Ali) eight 
hundred (818, A, H. }. 

3. Vide Pl, VIII,No. 6. Silver. Weight, 155°725 grains. Sunnar- 
géon (?), A. H. 821. (As. Soc. Bengal, one specimen.) Obverse area, as in 
No. 1; reverse area, a square inscribed in a circle. 

OxnvERSE and Reverse, as in No. lL. 

Margin, ari(? »'S;40) © © wy 

During the time of Muhammad Shah, says the Riyaz, the town of 
“Panguah became so flourishing, that it cannot be sufficiently deseribed. 
The king also built a mosque, a reservoir, the Jalali Tank, and a Sarai in 
Gaur ; in fact, Gaur also yas again during his reign occupied. He reigned 
oP for seventeen years. In the year 812 [522], he made the Palace of Gaur his 
Weed 7 sidence. A large dome with his tomb still exists in Panduah, and 
the tombs of his wife and his son are at the side of his in the same vault,’ — 
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XI. Shamsuddi’n Abul Muja‘hid Ahmad Sha/h. 


Marsden (Numismata, Pl. xxxyrt, No. pcconxxry) has published a silver 
coin of this king, whom the histories call the son of Muhammad ‘Shéh. The 
coin bears the. clear date 836 A.H. (1432-33, A.D.), and differs from 


_ the preceeding Bengal coins by having the Kalimah on one side.* ‘The 


Tabaqat merely states that he reigned for sixteent years, and died in S30 
A. H., whilst Firishtah adds that he was a good and liberal king. The 
Riyaz gives him a different character. ‘As Ahmad Shah was of rough 
disposition, tyrannical, and blood thirsty, he shed the blood of innocent people, 
and tore open the bodies of pregnant women, When his ,cruelty had risen 
high, and great and small were in despair, Shadi Khan and Nacir Khan, 
two of his slaves, whom he had raised to the rank of Amirs, made a 
conspiracy and killed him. This took place in = after Ahmad Shah had 
reigned sixteen, or, as some say, eighteen, years.’ 

‘Shadi Khan now desired to get rid of Nacir Khan; but Nacir Khan 
outwitted him, killed him, and issued orders as king. «The Amirs and 
Maliks, however, refused to obey him, and murdered him, after seven days, 
or, a8 some say, after twelve hours.’ 

With Ahmad Shah ends the dynasty of Rajah Kans. Taking the year 
$17, the beginning of Muhammad Shah's reign, as a well attested starting 
point, and assuming the duration of each reign as given in the histories to 
be correct, we would get— 


7 Duration of reign. : Ascertained dates, ; 

Raja Kans . = - 

(Bayazid Shah) 817 — 7, or 810 to 817. Coins of 812 and 816. 
Muhammad Shah, 817 + 17, or 817 to 834. Coins of 815, 821, 823, 831. 
Ahmad Shah, §34 + 16, or 834 to 850. Coin of 836. 


Now above we saw that the last ascertained year for Hamzah Shah's 
reign is 804, If we then allow, on the testimony of all histories, above 


three years to Shamsuddin,. son of Saifuddin, we would be bronght to the 
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year 808, the commencement of the usurpation of Rajah Kans, and the 
reckoning, according to the data which we at present possess, 15 on the 
+ ge See 


& = aaa of Ahmad Shah's reign only is open to doubt ; for if his 


be extended to 850, we are forced to assume that for the greater part 


a: i s rule he was vigorously and successfully opposed by Naciruddin: ‘Mahb- 
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‘mid, whose Dees o. as will be seen from the following, ig at least 
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~ Restoration of THE Inya’s SHa’n DY¥NastyY. 
XII. WNa’siruddi’n Abul Muzaffar Mahmu’d Sha’h ( T). 
The hgstories agree in describing him as a descendant of Ilyas Shah. 
He seems to have been supported by the okl party who were tired of Ahmad 
Shah ; old families are said to have gathered round him; and Gaur, the old 


capital, was rebuilt by him. The wars between Jaunpir and -Dihli, as — 


Firishtah correctly observes, gave Bengal rest, and Mahmod Shah, according 
to the histories, reigned in peace for thirty-two years, or according to some 
“not more than twenty-seven years,” and died in A. H. 862. 

In the histories, he is called by his first name Nagir Shah, instead of 
Mahmud Shah. * Bengal history presents several examples of similar 
inversions, if the retention of the familiar name of the king can be called so, 

The chronology of Mahmid Shah's reign has been considerably cleared 
up by a coin in the possession of Col. H. Hyde, the President of ofr Society, 
and by the inscriptions received from General Cunningham and Dr, Wise. 
The dates now ascertained are 846; 861; 20th Sha’ban, 863; 28th Zil 
Hajjah, 863. Again, the oldest inscription of Barbak Shah, discovered by 
Mr. E. V. Westmacott, is dated Cafar, 865. We are, therefore, certain 
that Mahmud Shah must have reigned atleast till the beginning of S64. 
But if the second statement of the histories regarding the length of his 
reign (27 years) be correct, we would get the year 836 as the first year of 

. his reign, the very year in which Marsden’s Ahmad Shahi was struck. This 
would mgke Mahmid Shah an opposition king for the whole length of 
Ahmad Shih’s reign, which the histories say was not the case. We re- 
quire, therefore, more evidence to fix the beginning of Mahmud's reign. 

1. Coin of Mahmid Shah, New variety. Silver. Weight, 165°08 
grains. (Col. H. Hyde.) A. H. 846. No mint-town. The margin contains 
little crosses. 





Onverse.—Atey i oy Peet Sigs SEP yeayl OIG, Oyo} 
Reverse.— wtb) sl2 yee 8B 93! 201s Wolt_peb 
Ho who is assisted by the assistance of God, the evidence of the Khalifah of God 
in this age, Nigiruddunfa waddin Abul Muzaffar Mahmad Shah, 
the king. oA. H, 846. . 
| Ma hmiid Sh&h’s coins hitherto published are almost valueless. The 
ye -eabinet of the cep Society has only one specimen, without date or mint- 
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town, like No. 8 of Laidley’s Plate of Bengal coins (Journal XV, for 1846, 
Pl, rv). Some have the Muhammadan creed on one side in (so called) 
Tughra characters, and, on the other side, the name of the kigg Ndcirud- 
dunya waddin Abul Muzaffar Mahmud Shah. The margin of the specimen 
is unfortunately cut away. Mr, Laidley’s No. 7 has the same obverse ; 
the reverse is the same as on Hamzah Shah's coins—* 
BSL OS Lprclesti 5 etled Soe upricrellpre}_pob 

But the three inscriptions of this king are very valuable, viz., one from 
Satgaop, dated A. H. 861, or 1457 A. D.; one from Dhaka, dated 20th 
Sha’ ban, 863, or 13th June, 1459 ;| and one from Gaur, discovered by General 
Cunningham, dated 25th Zil Hijjah, 863, or 26th October, 1459. 


No. oJ The Mahmtd Shaéh Inscription of Satgdon (A. H. 861).f 
om a. ; mm ‘aes ay att o, Se Ll ut al ee 
Sie al eas als 68 ie tere ees fis 


ware"? al} «le ac » take all glo gti] OS 2 
OB, 24a e @ @¢ @ i=l i Ug aS al) eties 


cpholwal] 5 piu’) Arye ie, jas +. 2 Sam [ joy J 
epllagt Goble} ytell planed} ped glottal, ait 4 ayel lel ; 


® I am doubtful whether Laidley’s Nos. 11 and 12 belong to this king, The 
obverse of No. 11 consists of seven circles, four with ‘Nagir Shah,” and three with 
“assultan;’ the reverse is illegible. It is unlikely that the king should have called 
himself Nécir Sh&h on somo coins, when other coins and all inscriptions give his royal 
name ‘Mahmiid Shih’ Laidley’s No, 12 is curious; it sheswsa on the reverse the 
kalimah in clamsy Kufic characters, and on the obverse five circles with * Mahmid 
Shah assultdén” Inthe centre of the piece are three rings, thus— ° ee a 
thus arranged are Timur’s arms; vide Vambéry’s Bokhara, p. 205. 
+ Received from Dr, J. Wise, 1t was published in Journal, As, ee Bengal, 
1872, Part I, p, 108. >) oe) 
‘ q This Sees ae was first published by me in Journal, As. Soo, Bengal, for 
, where notes will be found on the locality. The name ¢ Geeks 


, in 1870, when I renee the cm 3 
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5 2, 40S JS ; hives wey) a] DUT yc asus ihe gtd venus, 


. }) Blois 3 pre 3 _cdl=) diw 

God Almighty saya, ‘Surely ho builds tho mosques of God who believes in God 
and the last day, and establishes the prayer, and offers the legal alms, and fears no 
one except God. It is they that perhaps belong to such as are guided, And how 
beautifully does He whose glory shines forth and whose benefits are general, say, 
‘Surely the mosques belong to God, do not call on any other besides Allah." And the 
Prophet says,—may God's blessing rest upon him and upon his house and his compa- 
nions !—' He who builds a mosque for God, will have a houge built for him by God in 
Paradise.” . 

* © © * by him who is aesisted by the help of the Mercifal, * * * by proof and 
evidence, the help of Isl4m and the Muslims, Nagiruddunyé waddin Abnl 
Muzaffar [Mahmiaijd Shah, the king,—may God perpetuate his kingdom and 
his rule and elevate his condition! It was built by the great Khan, the exalted, the 
liberal, who haa the title of Tarbiyat Khan—may God Almighty protect him from the 
evila of the end of time by His grace and the perfection of His merey! In the year 
861. [A. D. 1457.]° 


No. 10. dine Mahmid Shéh Inseription of Hazrat Panduah, (P\. V, 
No. 4). 


General Cunningham found this inscription at the Chhota Dargah in 
Panduah. 


ee! sis. 3! igs a} eee 4215 en js ag al] a 

OS Wale ope DS Std AU JG w gyoating Wy Hele qyydling ti 
shin] Lela!) Lies ME) yo 41S, Mel 53 Sy amy dv y 
“gee, Deal es ie » pled ne HLS! jot Ra3) Sle, me 
cme 3 ety Bors es. ws 3 we fro cs? ah uso 
cehrleall 5 fie Be} ob | pela pba) ghly ae ALS, 


wl 5 ws at Kile \bl. sls gas yalaal} y) eur lial) pe 
NEU, SLL ye als locas! Bell a Lag lin oi, 


God Almighty says, ‘Every creature tasteth death’ (Qor., III, 182). He also 
says, ‘When their fate comes, they cannot delay it an hour, nor anticipate it" (Qor,, 
x, 50). ‘He also says, ‘Everything on earth fadeth, but the face of Thy Lord 
waineth full of glory and honor.’ 
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Our revered master, tho teacher of GOR. the proof of the congregation, the 
sun of the Faith, the testimony of Islam and of the Muslims, who bestowed advantages 
upon the poor and tho indigent, the guide of saints and of such as wish to be guided, 
passed away from this transiont world to the everlasting mansion, of the 28th Zil 
Hijjah, a Monday, of the year 863, during the reign of the king of kings, the protector 
of the countries of the Faithful, Nagirndduny& waddin Abul Muzaffar 
Mahmud Sh&h, the king,—mny God keep him in safety and security! This tomb 
was erected by the great Khan, Latif Khin,—may God protect him against evils and 
misfortunes ! 


XIII. Ruknuddi’n Abul Muja‘hid Ba’‘rbak Sha’h. 


The histories agree in calling him the son of Nacir Shah, é. ¢e.,Mahmid 
Shah, and in assigning him a reign of seventeen years.” The Riyéz says, 
seventeen, or -sixfeen ; and the latter statement is evidently nearer the 
truth, as by the preceding inscription Barbak cannot have commenced to 
reign before SG4. 

To judge from the Tribeni inseription published by me in this Journal 
for 1870, p. 290, it would appear that Barbak as prince was governor of 
south-western Bengal in 860; but the inscription styles him ‘ Malik,’ not 
* Sultan,” from which it is clear that he was no rebel. 

The following inscription, which Mr. E. V. Westmacott found in 
Dinajpur, is very valuable, as it proves that Barbak was king in the very 
beginning of 865 


NoM1. The Barbak Shak Inscription of Dindjpir. 
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The building of this mosque (took placc)in the reign of the king, the son of a 
king, Ruknuddunyé& waddin Abul Mujahid Bérbaok Shah, the king, son 
of Mahmaid Shah, the king,—may God continue his kingdom and rule !—by the 
direction of *he great Khan, the noble chief, the hero of the age and the period, Ulagh 
Iqrar (?) Khan, commander and wazir, builder of this religious edifice, the said 
mosque. And the repairer of the tomb (is) the great Khan and noble chief Ulugh 
Nucrat Khan, the jangdar and shiqdar of the affairs of Jor and Bardr and of 
other Mahallahs. Dated, the 16th day of the month of Safar,—may God bring it te 
a happy and successful end !—of the year 865. (lat December, 1460, A. D.)* 


Note on a Barbak Shah Inscription from Dindjpir.—By FE. Vesey 
Wesrmacotr, Esq., C. 5. 


‘I senda rubbing of an insefiption of the reign of Barbak Shah, A. H. 
865. It states him to have been the son of Mahmood Shah, a point upon 
which a bit of additional evidence is not without value. It is very clearly 
cut on the usual black stone, which is commonly called basalt, but which is 
more like a slate. In one place I found the surface flaking off, and so brittle, 
that I was afraid to clear it of the whitewash, with which it was clogged, as 
thoroughly as I should have liked. The slab is about twenty-two inches by 
ten, and the inscription is in five lines. 

-*Tt is let into the eastern front of a little brick-built mosque adjoining 
the grave of Chihil Ghazee, the Peer, mentioned by Dr. Buchanan in his 
report on Dinagepore, p. 29. ‘The grave, surrounded by an iron railing, is 
54 feet long, and is supposed to correspond to the stature of the saint. It 
is on the north side of the path up to the mosque, some hundred yards to 
the west of the Darjeeling road, four miles north of Dinagepore, and not far 
from the Gopalgunge temples. The Mootawallee is a very ignorant fellow, 
and J have found out nothing of the Peer beyond his name. 

‘The founder of the mosque was “ Shikdir of the affairs of Baro or, 
and of another place. Baroor I take to be the parganah of that name, — 
now in Poorniah, outside the westérn border of Dinagepore. 

‘On each side of the inscription has been let into the wall a stud, or 
circular piece, of the same stone, which have on the right side of each a 
groove, as if for a clamp, which makes me think they were not originally 
eut for their presert position. They are about eight inches in diameter, 
The centre of each bears in Tughra the muhr t nubwwwat or * seal of prophet- 
ship,’ surrounding’ this is an inscription of which I send rubbings, but 
which neither the Moulawi nor I can decipher. In an outer ring, half an 
inch lower, the northern stone bears the inscription— 


® I take this opportunity to correct the wrong reading of a title in the Birbak 
- Gh&h Insoription published by me in this Journal, for 1870, Pt. I., p. 290, Inser. VII, 
where for Use toile I should have read A=“ s26 lola jdmaddr i ghair & 
Jz mahalli, as explained in Jouenal for 1872, Pe. L, p. 106. 
‘ 36° 
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This is the picture of the seal of prophetship which was  bahe ecn “the two 
shoulders of Muhammad Muctafa—may God bless him! 

‘As door steps to the mosque and to the enclosure surrounding the 
grave dre pieces of hewn stone, similar pieces lying close by ; they are more 
or less carved and appear to be parts of doorways. Such stones are common 
in all parts of the district, and are said by tradition to have been brought 
from Bannagar, near Debkot. They are similar to the remains of Gour and 
Poroowa [Panduah]. On the south side of the path is tlfe female portion 
of a ling, of large size, a queer ornament for the premises of a Mahomedan 
eaint. 

‘ The mosque is somewhat ruinous, the roots of plants are tearing it in 
pieces. I think that it ‘is of greater antiquity than most in the district, 
from the strength of the brick arches, the workmanship of the dome, and the 
fact that the hewn stones which are built into the inner side of each 
archway, have been cut to fit their places, although bearing marks of clamps 
to show they have been taken from another building. 

‘Three archways, twenty-eight inches wide and nearly six feet high, lead 
into a vestibule twelve feet by five and a half, at each end of which a similar 
archway opens to the north and south. Three more archways lead into a 
chamber, twelve feet square, surmounted by a dome, now cracked ip several 
directions. In the west wall are three niches, and two small arehways on 
the north and south lead into the open air. On the inner side of each of 
se ten archways, a little below the spiring of the arches, hewn stones, six 
picheches thick, are carried through the whole thickness of the wall 

h is three feet through. It is unusual in Dinagepore to find that the 
. Fe ave dressed the stone as they have here. 
» “Jt is usual to build them in just as they are, often with most i JIneongr 
ous Hindoo carvings upon them.’ 





Regarding the “ seal of prophetship,” it is said in the Madérij- 

unnubuwwat by ‘Abdul Haq of Dihli, that the seal betwten the shoulders of 

_ the Pgophet was a thing raised above the surrounding parts of his blessed 

body, resembling the body in colour, smoothness, and brightness. And it is 

stated in the Mustadrik that Wahb ibn Munabbih said that no prophet was 

sent on earth that had not the sign of prophetship on his right hand, except 

. the Prophet, who had the sign between the shoujders. Shaikh Ibn Hajar 

<—. in his commentary to the Mishkat says that the seal contained the words. 

Pa gain 2b eS Gus day) J Sb yo Y goay ality, ‘and Gods con sini 
ono associate ; ; pay attention wherever thou art, for thou. art ctoric 
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Some traditions say that the seal was of light, and others, that it vanished 
from the skin when the Prophet expired, so much so that people knew 
by its disappearance that the prophet was really dead. Several authorities 
compare the seal to the egg of a pigeon: some call it a s} $e, ‘a red 
fleshknot,’ and others say that it was a wart covered with hair. 

Marsden gives a Barbak coin which clearly shews the year 873.* 
The cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal contains the following :-— 

1. -Vide Pl. IX, No. 7. New variety. Silver. Weight 164025 
grains. (Asiatic Society's Cabinet.) A specimen in the possession of Babu 
Rajendralila Mitra weighs 164335 grains. 

Onvense.— & ** Jott play wtb) Ut Spey aoe? ay Way Y 

Reverse.— e « wibl} sl2 sy.= oy viblt) sy bes! aber 

Neither of these coins give Barbak’s full name. 





XIV. Shamsuddi’n Abul Muzaffar Yu’suf Sha’h, son of Barbak Shah. 


Firishtah represents him as a learned man, who, after his accession 
charged the "Ulama to see the law of the Prophet carried out. ‘No one 
dared drink wine.’ 

The histories assign him a reign of seven years and six months, and 
say that he died in 887. If so, the endof his reign was marked by a suc- 
cessful rebellion of his uncle Fath Shah ; but it is just as likely that Yusuf 
died early in 886. 

Marsden has a coin of this king without year, and Laidley gives a new 
variety of 884.f General Cunningham's inscriptions give the following 
dates— 

1. Panduah, Ist Muharram, 882, or 15th April, 1477. 

9 Hazrat Panduah, 20th Rajab, 884, or Sth October, 1479." 2 


3. Gaur, 10th Ramazan, 885, or 13th November, 1450. ‘ oa 


No. 12: The Yiisuf Shah Inseription of Panduah, Hugli District. 
(Pl. VI, No, 1.) A. H. 582. 


pial) axle JG 5 Wal all} aw lyead aU doles y! i Sal als) JG 


gto lad gante F501 gf a alll (iy Liall g las sees 


* Vide also Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, 1870, Part I., p. 299, note. | 

+ Babu Raéjendraldla Mftra has a specimen (like Laidley’s) of 883 15>. Tho 
margin, similarly to Fath Shah's coins, contains shamrocks separated by dots, ~ 
Weight 163°65 grains. 


t Vide, Journal, As, Socy., Bengal, 1870, Pt, I., p. 300. 
ed . 4 a aon ¢ 
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God Almighty says—‘ Surely the mosques belong to God. Do not call on any 
one besides Allah. And he upon whom God's blessing rest, saya, ‘He who builds a 
mosque inthe world, will have seventy castles built for him by God in the next 
world” This mosque was built during the reign of the king of the ace, who ia assisted 
by the assistance of the Supreme Judge, the viceregent of God by proof and evidence, 
the king, the son of a king who was the son of a king, Shamsnddu nya waddin 
Abul Muzaffar Yasuf Shah, the king, son of Barbak Shah, the king, con of 
Mahmud Shah, the king—mnay God perpetuate his kingdom and rule! The mosque 
was built by the Majlis ul Majalis, the great and liberal Majlis, the lord of the sword 
and the pen, the hero of the age and the period, Ulugh Majlis i A’zam—may God 
Almighty protect him in both worlds! 


Dated NG igi. Ist Moharram, 582. Let it end well! 
No. 13. “Zhe Yiisuf Shah Insertption of Hazrat Panduah. AH. ssh 


pas aS alll gis al aE dy ye plang ae 
nat Satu! Jota! blot 5 5 os? os} 13m | hy « I 
maar BLT ake yb op otblell als ey? oaball x! pl F qa 
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The Prophet (may God's blessing rest upon him!) says, ‘He who builds a mosque 

for God, shall bave acastle built for him by God in Paradise,’ This mosque was built’ 
pate in the reign of the just and liberal king Shamsuddunyé waddin Abul Mu- 
zaffar Yisuf Shah, the king, son of Barbak Shab, the king, gon of Mahm 
Shih, the king,—may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule !—by the “Maj ist 
Maj the exalted Majlis,—may God whose dignity if exalted also exalt him 
i worlds | And this took place on Friday, the 20th Rajab he are ) 
inerense !) of the year 884, eonigting to the era of the f | 
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ot The Yiisuf Shah Inscription of Gaur. A.H. 885. 
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The Prophet, &e. &c., [as before], This mosque was built in the reign of tho king, 
the son of a king who was the son of a king, Shamsuddunyaé waddin Abal 
Muzaffar Yaisuf Shah, the king, sonof Biarbak Shah, the king, son of 
Mahmdad Shah, the king. The mosque was built by the great Khan, the exalted 
Khigén, * ® ® © * (not legible, } 

Dated, the 10th day of the blessed month of Ramazan, 885. 

A rubbing of another Yasuf Shahi Inscription has been received from 
Dr. J. Wise. Dr. Wise says—* The inscription is from one of the four 
mosques which surround the tomb of Shah Jalal at Silhat. It isa fine- 
Tughra inscription, but unfortunately one-third of it has been built into the 
masonry, the slab forming the lintel of the door!” * 


_ The inscription is— 
+ No. Ag The Yisuf Shéh Inscription of Sithat. 
ult o,.=° ost! wbalud} sls iL ust] she ety Aral) yl e828 
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*#*8 Abul Muzaffar Yisuf Shah, son of Birbak Shah, the king, 
son of Mahmitid Sh ib, the king—may God perpetuate his rule and kingdom ! 
And the builder is the great and exalted Majlis, the waxir (dastdr), who exerta 
himself in yrood deeds and pious acts, the Majlis i A’la—may God preserve him against 
the evils and * ® 

‘To judge from Dr. Wise’ s rubbing, the inscription, in point of beauty, 
rangés immediately after the Sikandar Shah inscription No. 8, mentioned 
above, and it would be wells if the Sar i gaum, ‘ the head of the clan,’ as the 
| awalli of the tomb is called, would take steps to have this beautiful 
. mito Slave masonry, and thus restore it to light and ance 
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m 
aed on Shah Jalal, the patron saint of Silhat.—By Da. J. Wise, 
Dita'kKax. " -— 

The following abridgment of the life and miraculous adventures of 
Shah Jalal, the conqueror of Silhat in the 14th century, is taken from the 
Subail-i-Yaman, written by Naciruddin, late Muncif of Silhat ; his work was 
composed in the year 1859. It is an abstract of two earlier histories, one 
of which is called the * Risalah of Muhi-uddin Khadim ;” the other, by an 
unknown author, is designated the “ Rauzatus-Salatin.’ 

According to the Muncif, Shah Jalal Mujarrid Yamani was the son 
of a distinguished saint, whose title of Shaikhush-Shuyukhtis still preserved. 
He belonged to the Quraish tribe. Shah Jalal’s father was named Muham- 
mad; his grandfather Muhammad Ibrahim. His mother was a Sayyidah. 

. She died Within three months of the birth of this her only son. His father 
died fighting in a jihdd against the infidels. 

The youth was adopted by his maternal uncle Sayyid Ahmad Kabir 
Subrwardi, a Darwish of no mean accomplishments, Who had studied 
under the renowned Shah Jalal ud-din Bukhari. 

For thirty years Sh4h Jalal is said to have lived in a cave without 
crossing the threshold, He was at last summoned from his seclusion by his 
uncle, owing to the following circumstance. One day seated in front of his 
house at Makkah, lost in contemplation, Sayyid Ahmad saw a doe big with 
young approach him. The doe related how a lion had appeared in the 
wood in which she lived, and was killing all her comrades. She finally 
requested him to*come and drive away the brute. Shah Jalal was-called 
forth from his eave, and directed to go and turn out the lion. On the 
way he puzzled himself what was to be done when the lion was seen. 
Unexpectedly, however, he met the animal, and the lustre which shot 
from his eye was so dazzling, that the lion fled. and was heard of no 
‘more. | 

On his return, Sayyid Ahmad was so pleased with his behaviour, that 
he gave him a handful of earth and told him to go forth and wander over 
. the world, until he found earth of similar colour arr amell. Where 
% he did, he was there to make his abode. 
aa Hindistén was then the land to which adventurers’ directed their iia? : 
ey and Shih Jalal followed their example. He passed by a city of Yaman, 
| the king of which was informed that a great Darwish was: wear. _ He 
accordingly sent a cup of deadly poison instead of sharbat, t test bis | 
power. Shah Jal4l at once divined its nature, and eet the king" s es 
M4 en that the instant the draught was a lowed, t! we Toy 
‘The > po myras cquaffed without: mer: » the saint, b 
ne died. setae 
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Shah Jalal proceeded on his course, but four days afterwards he was 
overtaken by the Shahzadah, who had determined on leaving his kingdom 
and on follogving the saint in his wanderings. 

After journeying for many days, they arrived at Dihli, where the’ ~ 
celebrated Nizadm-uddin Auliyé then resided. When Shah Jalal entered the 
city, Nizim-uddin was sensible of the arrival of a saint. He, therefore, sent 
messengers to search for him and to invite him to come and eat, with him, 
Shah Jalal accepted the invitation and gave the messengers a bottle filled 
with cotton, in the centre of which he placed a live coal. The receipt of 
this wonderful bottle satisfied Niz@ém-uddin that this was no comuon 
Darwish, He accordingly treated him with every honour, and on his 
departure he gave him a pair of black pigeons. 

The narrative is now transferred to Silhat. In a Mahallah of that 
city, called Tol-takar, resided at this period Shaikh Burhan-uddin. How 
a Muhammadan got there, or what he was doing so far away from 
his own countrymen, puzzles Muhi-uddin, who thinks that this solitary 
believer must have belonged to some Hindi family, and that he could not 
have been a true Muhammadan. Burhan, the story goes, had made a vow, 
that if he was blessed with a son, he would sacrifice a cow. A son being born, 
he performed his vow ; but as bad luck would have it, a kite carried off a 
portion of the flesh and dropped it in the house of a Brahman. The incensed 
Brahman went to Gaur Gobind, the king of Silhat, and complained, The king 
sent for Burhan and the child; and on the former confessing that he had _ 
killed a cow, the child was ordered to be put to death, and the right hand 
of the father cut off. 

Burhan-uddin left Silhat and proceeded to the court of Gaur. The king 
on hearing of what had occurred, ordered his nephew (¢/anja) Sultan Sikan- 
dar, to march at once towards the Brahmaputra and Sunnargaon with an 
army. 

When news reached Silhat that an army was approaching, Gaur Gobind, 
who was a powerful magician, assembled a host of devils and sent them 
against the invaders. In the battle that ensued, the Muhammadans were 
routed, and Sultdn-Sikandar with Burhan-uddin fled. The Prince wrote to 

his uncle, informing” him of the defeat and of the difficulties met with in 
” * waging war against such foes, The monarch on receiving the news, ga- 
= thered together the astrologers, and conjurers, and ordered them to prophesy , 
what success would attend a new campaign. Their reply was encouraging, 
and Nagir-uddin Sipahsdlar was directed to march with a force to the 
assistance of Sultén Sikandar. This re-inforcement, however, did not restore 
courge: to the Muhammadan soldiery, and it was decided to consult with — 
who with 860 Darwishes was waging war on his own account with 
Che ha and Nagiruddin proceeded to the camp of the saints, 
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where the Shah encouraged them by repeating a certain prayer, and pro- 
mised to join their army and annihilate the hitherto victorious army of 
devils. Along with the Shah were Sayyid Muhammad Kabir, Sayyid 
Haji Ahmad Sani, Shaikh Abul Muzaffar, Qizi Aminuddin Muhammad, 
Shahzadah Yamani, &c., &c, 

The advance of this army of saints was irresistible. The devils could not 
prevail against them, and Gaur Gobind, driven from one position to another, 
at last sought refuge in a seven-storied temple in Silhat, which had been 
built by magic. The invaders encompassed this temple, and Shah Jalal 
prayed all day long, His prayers were so effective, that each day one of the 
stories fell in, and, on the fourth day, Gaur Gobind yielded on the promise 
of being allowed to leave the country. 

The terms agreed to, Gaur Gobind retired to the mountains (kohistan), 
While at his protracted prayers, Shah Jalal discovered that the earth on 
which he was kneeling was of the same colour and smell as that given him 
by the Makkah Darwish. He, therefore, determined on establishing his 
abode there. With him remained Shahzadah Yamani, Haji Yusuf, and Haji 
Khalil, The rest of the saints retired with the army. 

The remainder of Shah Jalal’s life was spent in devotion and in mi- 
raculous actions which still live in the traditions of the people. It is 
believed that Shah Jalal never looked on the face of woman. One day, 
however, standing on the bank of a stream, he saw one bathing. In his 
simplicity, he asked what strange creature it was. On being informed, he was 
enraged, and prayed that the water might rise and drown her. He had no 
sooner expressed this wish than the water rose and drowned her. Other less 
questionable actions are related regarding him. For instance, he caused the 
corpse of Nagir-uddin Sipahsalar, who died at Silhat, to disappear from a 
Mosque, while the friends were mourning over it. On another occasion he 
wished that a fountain like the holy Zamzam of Makkah might spring up 
near his abode, and immediately the fountain appeared. 

Shah Jalal was translated (inéigal) the 20th of the “"Kali Chand,” 
A. H., 591, in the G2nd year of his age. 


Dr. Wise also writes—“It is a curious fact that the Shah is invoked 
by the Silbat ganjah (hemp) smokers. I have got a Silhat lunatic, who 
every day before smoking his chillum of tobacco invokes the saint in the 
following manner :-— | 
, Ho! Bisheshwar Lal, ° 
Tin lik’h Pir Shah Jalil, 

Ek bar, dubard, Jagannath ji ké piyara 
Khdne ka didh bhat, bajdne ko dotdré. 
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. The chronology of the‘ Life of Shah Jalal,’ as Dr. Wise observes, is : 


confused. His death is put down as having occurred in 591, A.HL., and he 
said to haveevisited Nizimuddin Aulid, who died in 725, A. H. Again, 
according to the legends still preserved in Silhat, the district was wrested 
from Gaur Govind, the lust king of Silhat, by king Shamsuddin in 1384 
A. D., or 786 A. H., during the reign of Sikandar Shah, whilst ‘ king 
Shamsuddin’ can only refer to Shgmsuddin Lyds Shah, Sikandar’s father, 

Dr. Wise also draws attention to the statement made by Ibn Batétah 
who “from Sadkawan [Chatgaéon] travelled for the mountains of Kamra 
[Kamrip, western Asam]. * * His object in visiting these mountains was to 
meet one of the saints, namely, Shaikh Jalal uddin of Tabriz."* Jalal 
then gives him a garment for another saint‘ Burhan uddin,’ whom Ibn Batatah 
visits in Khanb4lik (Pekin). Ibn Batitah, as remarked above, was in Eastern 
Bengal, when Fakhruddin was king (739 to 750, A. H,). But here again 
the confusion of dates and names is very great. Jaldl uddin of Tabriz died, 
as we saw above, in G42, and the Silhat Jalil is represented as a man from 
Yaman.t Neither Jalal nor Burhanuddin is mentioned in the biographi- 
cal works of Muhammadan Saints. 


XV. Sikandar Sha’h II. 


The Riyaz says that this king was the son of Yusuf Shah; the other 
histories say nothing regarding his relationship. Stewart calls him “ a youth 
of the royal family,’ but afterwards calls Fath Shah his “unele.’ The 
Riyaz says that he was deposed on the same day on which he was raised to 
the throne; the Ain i Akbari gives him halfa day ; my MS. of the Tabagat, | 
two and a half days; Firishtah mentions no time; and Stewart gives him 
two months. 


XVI. Jala‘uddi'n Abul Muzaffar Fath Sho’b, son of Mahmad Shih. 


Fath Shab was raised to the throne, as “ Sikandar Shah did not possess 

the necessary qualifications.” The histories say that his reign lasted from 

887 to 896, A. H., and yet, they only give him seven years and five months 

(Stewart, seven yedrs and six months). The inscriptions and coins, however, 

given below shew that he reigned in 886; and if the “seven years and five 

2 . months” are correct, Fath Shah could only have reigned till $92 or 593, 

which agrees with the fact that his successor Firaz Shah IT. issued coins in 
893. Fath Shah was murdered at the instigation of the Eunuch Barbak, -* 

Laidley has published two silver coins of this king, of which one seems to — ’ 
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by Marsden as a Fath Shahi does not belong to this king. 
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1. Vide Pl. IX, No. 8. Silver. Weight, 158'65 grains. Futhdébad, 
A. H. 886. (As. Soc. of Bengal, one specimen.) Circular areas. The margin 
consists Of ornamental designs, resembling the niches in plosques and 
rosettes. 
OnVERSE.— wylbl.. sli? ABI 5 LAST y FURS Jats 
Reverse.—aay obl= en AU, xo? lel gLS ype” cy! 
Jalaluddanys waddin Abul Musaffar Fath Shah Sultan, son of 
Mahmud Shah, tho king—may God strengthen him with victory! Fathdbaéd, 886. 
The following five inscriptions of this king have been received by the 
Society— 
1. Dhékd, 1st Zil Qa’dah, 886, or 2nd January, 1482. 
2. Dhamrai, 10th Jumada I., 887, or 27th June, 1482. Published, 
J. A. S. B., 1872, p. 109. 
3. Bikrampur, middle of Rajab, 888, or August, 1483. 
4. Sunndrgdon, Muharram, 889, or beginning of A. D. 1484, 
5. Satgdon, 4th Muharram, 892, or lst January, 1487. Published, 
J. A. 8. B., Pt. I, 1870, p. 294. 


No. 16. The Fath Shah Inscription of Bandar, near Dhaka, 
A. H. 886. (Pl. VII, No. 1.) 


The Society is indebted to Dr..J, Wise for this important inscription, 
regarding which he writes as follows—* The inscription was found on an old 
Masjid at Bandar, on the banks of a K"hal called Tribeni, opposite *Khizrpir 
(Dhaka). This K’hal was in former days the junction of the Brahmaputra, 
Lak’hya, and Ganges. At its opening on the left bank of the Lak’hya, a fort 
still stands, oo ge have been built by Mir Jumlah [vide Journal, As. Soc., 
‘Bengal, 1872, Pt. I, p. 96]. The place called Bandar is now a mile inland — - 
(wide Pl. IV), but eae the height of the rains, the K"hal is navigable for 

native hoabe. The inseription is the most perfect as yet met with in this 
District. i 
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God Almighty saya, ‘The mosques belongtoGed. Donot associate any one with 
God."| The Prophet, may God bless him !—saya, ‘ He who builds a mosque, will have a 
castle built fog him by God in Paradixe.” * 

This auspicious mosque was built by the great Malik Baba 8 a&lih inthe reign 
of the king, the son of the king, Jalaluddunyaé waddin Abul Muzaffar 
Fath Shah, son of Mahmiaid Shab, the king—may God perpethate his kingdom 
and rulo!—on the lst Zil Qa’dah, 886, A. H. (2nd January, 1482, A. D). 

The builder of the mosque appears to have been a very pious man. 
Three miles west from Sunnargéon, Dr. J. Wise discovered a mosque built 
by the same man, and adjoining the mosque his tomb. The masjid is 
within half a mile of the mosque to which the preceding inscription belongs, 
and was built in® 911, A.H. A portion of the date of the inserptoe, 
is designedly, as it would appear, chipped off. 


Yo. 17. The Béhd Sélih Inscription of Sunndrgéon. ~ 
Jie us Sad AU) wo leas WS AU soln!) Ul, he ial) SG. 
ppnm palasdl gD poll y ial Ste Nabil) per oF Daal aan! 
sete Goth!) pol pte!) Bact) Shlen ae wt ols tbl} wt 


vot lbh pial dae esel> peadl] Jie y real 
. NW Spill Se) 


God Almighty says, &c, [as above]. This blessed mosque waa built in the reign of 
Sultan ‘Alduddunya waddin Abul Muzaffaur Hasain Shah, theking,— 
may God perpetuate his reign!—by the great and liberal Malik, the servant of the 
Prophet, who has made a pilgrimage to Makkah and Madinah and has visited the two 


footprints of the Prophet, Haji Baba Salih. Dated 9*1, AH, 


The wanting words are no doubt pes uso! dives us? which would be 911. 
: A small slab let in the brick work of Baba Salih’s tomb contains the follow- 


ing date of his death. 
No. “oe Inscription on Baba Satlih’s Tomb, 
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od i! Thero is no Goa but He, Ho will surely collect you towards th hee 
ection and who is more truthful a speaker than God ? [Qor., IV. 89.] 
oy a ee ee to Makkah ar gr who has visited both footpr ite ¢ | 
nt “rhage be peace !), Haji Bat 
Bad ya fart 
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Thus it seems that he died in A. H. 912. Dr. Wise says— “ No one 
here has heard of the name of this pious man, The neighbourhood of these _ 
mosques is very old. Qadam Rastl (the ‘ Footprint of the eProphet’), a 
famous place of pilgrimage, on a mound some sixty feet high, is a little 
to the north-west. Gangakol Bandar is on the west, and across the Lak’hya 
River is Khizrpur with the ruins of what I believe was the residence of 'Is& 
Khan, mentioned in the Aim i Akbari.” 

A third mosque built by Baba Salih is in "Azimnagar, District Dhaka. 


No. 19a _f The nm Salih’s — i ere: 


ates ny és saul seni Noe st? * en nr daily 
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The Prophet—may God bless him!—says, ‘Make quick the prayer before tho 
end, and hasten the naubat before death. This blessed mosque was built by the 


exnited, liberal Malik, Baba Salih, ond the building was completed on tho first 
Muharram 910 [or 901,—the numbers are unclear]. 


No. 20. he Fath Shah Inscription on Adam Shahid's Mosque at 
Bikrampir (Dhaka District). A. H. 883. 


General Cunningham and Dr, J, Wise have each sent rubbities of this 
inseription. 
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6 middle of the month of Rj, 888, A. H. fAug 1st, 14s ys .D 
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Taylor, in his “ Topography of Dacca” states that Adam Shahid, or Baba 
Adam, was a Qazi, who ruled over Eastern Bengal. He gives no authori- 
ty for this statement, and, at the present day, the residents of the village 
are ignorant of this fact. They relate that Baba Adam was a very powerful 
Darwish, who came to this part of the country with an army during the 
reign of Ball4l Sen. Having encamped his army near ‘Abdullabpar, ‘a 
village about three miles to the N. E., he caused pieces of cow's flesh to be 
thrown within the walls of the Hind@ prince’s fortress. Ball4l Sen was very 
irate, and sent messengers thréfighout the country to find out by whom the 
cow had been slaughtered. One of the messengers shortly returned and 
informed him that a foreign army was at hand, and that the leader was then 
praying within a few miles of the palace. Ballal Sen at once gallopped to 
the spot, found Baba Adam still praying, and at one blow cut off his head. 

‘Such is the story told by the Muhammadans of the present day, 
regardless oflates and well-authenticated facts, 

‘The Masjid of Baba’ Adam has been a very beautiful structure, but 16 
is now fast falling to pieces. Originally, there were six domes, but three 
have fallen in, The walls are ornamented with bricks beautifully cut in the 
form of flowers and of intricate patterns. The arches of the domes spring 
from two sandstone pillars, 20 inches in diameter, evidently of Hinda work- 
manship. These pillars are eight-sided at the base, but about four feet from 
the ground they become sixteen-sided. The mihrdbs are nicely ornamented 
with varied patterns of flowers, and in the centre of each is the representation 
ofa chain supporting an oblong frame, imwhich a flower is cut. 

‘ The style of this Masjid is very similar to that of the old Godldih 
Masjid at Sunnargaon and to that of Ts Khan's Masjid at Khizrpdr.’* 


_ No. 20, f The Fath Shah Inscription of Sunnargdon. A. H. 889. 
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pre ae Cunningham has sent a rubbing of the following inscription— | 
stl JU , # Ido al) aa leas Wi AU do lined) oe ads as) . 
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2 ‘Dr. Wise, in one of his letters addressed to the MaetPe makes tho fol 
an : rk on Sher Shéh's rond from the Brahmaputra to the Indas, , 
ee ms ay see in the Inst volume of Elliot's ‘ History of India’ that doubts are expressed 
s eee ane ee 8 r00 made from Sanndrgdéon to the Indus by Shér shan 7s, 
Va mentioned by Firishtah and others. In this district there aro two very old bridges, “ay 
a . which local tradition states were constructed by that monarch, and which lie 
is hore wach a ve wees have been, One is still used, the other has fallen in.” 
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God Almighty says, &c,, {as before). And the Prophet says, &e., (as before), 
This mosque was built during the reign of the great and exalted king, Jnlalb 
uddunyd waddin Abul Muzaffar Fath Shah, the king, son of Ma h- 
mid Shah, the king,—mmy Ged perpetuate his kingdom and rule! The builder of 


the heis Muoqarrab uddanlah, Malik......addin, the Royal, keeper of the ward- 
ide the Palace, the commander and wazir of the territory of Mu’azzam.- 






—- oe, 
~ fb 4d, also known as Mahmuadabad, and commander of Thanah Lawdtd. 








This took place during Muharram, 889. (A. D. 1484.) . 
The geographical names occurring in this inscription have been discuss- 


ed above. 


Tne Hansnr’ Kivas. 


The pretorian band of Abyssinians, which Barbak Sh4h had introduced 
into Bengal, became from the protectors of the dynasty the mastefs of the 
kingdom, and eunuchs were the agtual rulers of the country. The very = 
names of the actors during the interregnum between the end of the Dyfi 
Shah dynasty and the commencement of the house of Husain Shah, proclaim, 
them to have been Abyssinian eunuchs ;* and what royalty at that time 
was in Bengal is well described by Abul Fazl, who says that, after the 
murder of Fath Shah, low hirelings flourished ;+ and Firishtah sare 
remarks that the people would only obey him who had killed a king ana 
usurped the throne. Faria y Souza also says of the kings of that ity, aa , 

v 









“They observe no rule of inheritance from father to son, but even slaves 
sometimes obtain it by killing their master, and whoever holds it three days 
they look upon as established by divine providence. Titus it fell out that 
s sea spare pee had 13 kings successively.” 












; Yaqiit (oocsintions), 7 Habshi Khan, Indil, Sidi Badr, &o, 
an anti-aphrodisiac (vide my Ain translation, p. 385); hence 

“ee was fe ea The Fath Shih inacription No.@0 mentions a Malik I 
“and we.are reminded of the Kéfar Hazaérdinari of ’Alauddin’s reign. . 
+ ‘The kings of Bengala, in times past, were chosen of the ASnieituas on BONEioa 

ta aaah Soldans of Cairo were some time of the Circassian Soc neers 
* r a oy 
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The Habshi kings are Sultan Shahzddah, Firdz Shah, and Muzaffar 
Shah. Mahmud Shah IT. appears to belong to the old dynasty. 
. 


- &VII. Sulta’n Sha’hza’dah. 
(Barbak, the Eunuch.) 

The owner of this odd title reigned either two and a half months 
(Tabaqat and Firishtah), or perhaps eight months (Firishtah), or according 
to a pamphlet which the some of the Riyaz Bn six months, He 
was murdered by 


XVIII.* Saifuddi‘n Abul Muzaffar Fi’ru’z Sha’h (II.). 
(Malik Indil Habshf,) : . 
He had been a distinguished commander undep Fath Shah, and proved 
a good king. According to the histories, he died a natural déa | 
reign of three years, in 899,—a wrong date. The Riydz says 
mosque, a tower, and a reservoir, in Gaur were built by him. 
The coin published by Mavuden as belonging to this king, has been 
shewn by Mr. Thomas to belong to Firiz Shah Bahmani. 
The following passage from Jodo de Barros refers to either this 
king or Husain Shah :— 
‘One hundred years before the Portuguese visited Chatgaon, a noble Arab 
arrived there from "Adan (Aden), bringing with him 200 men. Seeing the 
Px ~ state of ‘the io he beran to form ambitious projects of conquest. 













KE th 8 La added ts his fallowets a reinfore ement of 300 Arabs, Shitts rais- 
~ ing his total force to 500 men. Having succeeded through the influence of 
- the Mandarijs, who were the governors of the place, in procuring an intro- 
duction to the king of Bengal, he assisted that monarch in subduing the 
Ming of Orisé, his hereditary foe. For this service he was promoted to the 
command of the King’s body-guard. Soon afterwards he killed the king, 
ad aims elf ascended the throne. The capital was at this time at Gaur.’ 
The chronology of Firdz Shah II.’s reign may be fixed with the help 
of the following, apparently unique, coin, the original of which is in the 
British Museum. Col. Guthrie kindly sent the Society a cast, from which 
«the ~woodcut below has been made. The coin gives the year 893 (A, Da 
--:1488).. This year eed agrees with the ascertained ees “Of Ja 4 47S 


| bi i a. peta preferable fo $96, because both Mahmid Shalt ae od Mutat 


* 
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Saifuddanydé waddin Abul Muzaffar Firdiz Shah, the king,—may 


God perpetuate his kingdom and rule! There is no God but Allah, Muhammad is 
the Prophet of God. Treasury issue of 893. 


SIX. Na’siruddi’n Abul Muja’hid Mahmu’d Shoa’h (ITI). 

He was raised to the throne on Firdz Shah's death, though the govern- 
Ment was in the hands of one Habshi Khan. After a short time, Habshi 
Khan, and immediately after, Mahmid Shah, were killed by Sidi Badr 
Diwanah, who proclaimed himself king. 

Though the histories call Mahmiid the son of Firfiiz Shah, there is little 
doubt that the statement of Haji Muhammad Qandahari, prestrved by 
Firishtah, is correct-—* In the history by Haji Muhammad Qandahari,* it 
is written that Sultan Mahmid was the son of Fath Shah, and that Habshi 
Khan was a eunuch of Barbak Shah, who by Firtiz Shah’s orders had brought 
up Mahmiid. After Firiz Shah's death, Mahmiid was placed on the throne ; 
but when six months had passed, Habshi Khan shewed inclination to make 


himself king, and Sidi Badr killed him.’ ‘These facts agree well with the 


following circumstances: First, all histories say that Fath Shah, at his death, 
left a son two years old, and his mother, at Sultan Shahzadah’s death, 
declared herself willing to leave the throne to him, who had brought her 
husband's murderer to account. Secondly, according to Muhammadan cus- 
tom, children often receive the names of the grandfather ; hence Fath Shah 
would call his son Nagiruddin Mahmud; but as the Awnyah must be 
different, we have here § Abul aE GSRiG, while the, grandfather has ‘ Abul 
Muzaflar.’ 

General Gunningham found the following jpscription of this king in 
| _ Gaur; unfortunately, the date is illegible. 


- ® The Lak’hnan cdition of Firishtah calls ay ii Sere yom His historical 
Ser oe cee o> tbe present Com 
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No. a The Mah id Shah (1D) Inscription of Gaur. (A. H. 896 ?) 
(Pl. VIL, No. 3.) 
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The Prophet (may God bless him!) says, ‘He who builds, &e., fas before]. This 
moanque was built in the reign of the king of the time, (who is endowed) with justice 
and liberality, theehelp of Islim ond the Muslims, Naciruddunya waddin 
Abul Mujahid Mahmud Shah; the king—may God perpetuate his kingdom 
and rule!—by the great and exalted Khan Ulogh Majlis Khiin...... (illegible), Dated, 
23rd Kabi’...,,. 

* Marsden has published a silver coin of this king, which has likewise 
no date (vide Numism,, Pl. XXXVI, No. DCCXXIV); but, as Laidley 
correctly observes, he ascribes it wrongly to Mahmid Shah of Dibli. The 

~ legend of-the coin is— 

_ Reverse.—( Py) wl =¥i 4 Jor!l aU) hails prea) atl os fur 
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The words bil’ad! wal-ihsdn are not clear, they may also be wley/I , peally 


as elsewhere suggested by me; but the former wi tncides with the phrase used 
in the inseription. I cannot see the word olla, which Luidley giy es. 

_ According to the chronological remarks made by me regarding the 
pate of Firaz Shah, we have to place Mahmid Shah’s reign in $896, A. H, 


. ‘oy WE es 2 ‘Shamsuddi‘n Abul-Nasr Muzaffar Sha‘h. 
i. “e (Sidi Badr Diwanah,) 
- ES 2 The reign of this king, who is represented to have been a blood-thirsty 


‘monster, is said im all histories to have lasted three years and tive months ; 

but his. death at the hands of the next king eannot have taken place im 903, 

; se his coins and inscriptions mention the years 896 and 898. He must 
re! ae have beta killed in 899, the first year in which Husain Shah struck 
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has sent me a clear rubbing with the date Giakigot. I, therefore, republish 
it with a corrected translation. 


. 
No. 2H J The Muzaffar Shih Inseription of Gangardmpir. 
A. H. 896. (A. D. 1491.) 
igh 


pd US) CBS pygiial) pasos 5 dee) Flea] ede i, 
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I} Blasted 3 wh 5 

This mosqne was built in the time (?) of the renowned anint, Maulina “Ati—may . 
God render his grave pleasant and may He make Paradise his dwelling place !—dur- 
ing the reign of Shamsuddunyaé waddin Abul-Nagr Muzatfar Sh&h, 
the king—may God perpetuate his kiugdom and his rule! Dated, A. TH. 896. 

Mr. Bourke’s rubbing shews that the word samdnmiaf is cut imto the 
second bar, which separates the third line from the second. Below the last 
line there is another line cut into the lowest bar; but -the letters are too 
small and partly broken to admit of a satisfactory reading. I can recognize 
the words ‘ Mulla Mubarak’ and wimdr, * builder.’ 

Laidley has published a silver coin of this king, the legend of which is 
(vide J. A. S. B., Vol. XV, for 1846, Pl. V, No. 19)— 

OBVERSE. ase aly) ola wibls} sl _blve cil yl wy] 5 LOI | pet 
djlelew y . 
Margin—Cut away, 
Reverse.—The Kalimah. Year, legible. 
Margin—the four Khalifahs. 


: ‘The Honorable E. C. Bayley is about to publish a gold Muzaffar Shahi, 
which seems to be of 896, A. H. 
ss Muuzaffar Shah, according to the Riyaz, built a mosque in Gaur. 


‘General Cunningham has sent the Society a rubbing of another inseription 
from the Thhoté Dargah (Nir Qutb 'Alam’s Dargah) in Hazrat Panduah. 








_ It is, in poigt of execution, a very fine wie is ane in , 
4 we No. 2 The Muzaffar Shah Inscription of Panduah. A. a 808. 
Ne ee Vide Pl. V1, No. 2. 3 wn 
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Cod Almighty says, * Verily, the firat house that was founded for men, is the one in 
Bakkah | Makkah |,*blessed, and a guidance to all beings. In it are clear signs: the 
place of Abraham, and who entered into it, was safe, and God enjoined men to visit 
it, if they are able to go there; buat whosoever disbelieves, verily God is independent 
of all beings, [Qor, III, 90 to 92.) 

In this Safi building the tomb of the pole (yufb) of poles was built, who waa slain 
by the love of the All-Giver, the Shaikh of Shaikhs, Hazrat Nurul Haq washshara’, 
Suyyid Qutb ’Alam—may God sanctify his beloved secret, and may God illami- 

_ nate his grave! This house was built in the reign of the just, liberal, learned king, 
the help ‘of Islam and the Muslims, Shamsudduny& waddin Abut- Nagr 
Muzaffar Shah, the king, may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule, and may He 
elevate his condition and dignity! This house was built during the khildfat* of the 
Shaikh ul-Islam, the Shaikh of Shnuikhs, son of the Shaikh of Shaikhs, Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghanus—may God Almichty ever protect him! 

. Dated, 17th Ramazan, 89S. [2nd July, 1493. } 


Nar Qutb ‘Alam was mentioned above among the Saints of Panduah. 


Tue Husarsi Dywasry. 


On Muzaffar Shah's death in 899, ’Alauddin Husain Shah, son. of Sayyid 
Ashraf, usurped the throne. Of the reign of no king of Bengal—perhaps of 
’ all Uppér India before the middle of the LOth century—do we possess so 
at many inscriptions. Whilst the names of other Bengal kings scarcely ever 
ae ~_ eceur in legends and remain even unrecognized in the geographical names of 
; the co: try, the name of “ Husain Shah, the good,” is still remembered from 

the front ers of Orisa to the Brahmaputra, * 
: “Tl na ve treated of the ghronology of the reigns of Husain Shah and his 
| Seat esso ut 1 my article, «a On a new king of Bengal, &e.,"" published in the 
1, for 1872, Pt I, pp. 331 to 340, and according to that paper, we 
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‘Alauddin Abul Muzaffar Husain Shah, 899 to 927 (929 ?). 
Nagiraddin Abul Muzaffar Nuerat Shah, 927 (920 7) to 939, 
‘Alauddin Abul Muzaffar Firfiz Shah 111), 939. ® 
Ghiyasuddin Abul Muzatlar Mahmad Shah (111.), 940 to 944, 
(defeated by Sher Shah). 


I have now only to describe a few unpublished coins and to give 
several new inscriptions belonging to the reigns of these kings, 


eens 


, XXI. *Ala’uddi’n Abul Muzaffar Husain Sha’h. 

Marsden (Pl. XXXVIII, Nos. DCCLX XIX and DCCXCITT) has given 
two different Husain Shihis, the former of Fathabad, 899, A. H., atid the 
latter of Husainaibad, 914, A. H.* Laidley has two new types, one struck 
at Husainabad, 912, A. H., and the other (vide his plate, No. 21) resembling 
that of Marsden, but with a different legend. The cabinet of the Asiatic 
Society contains a few new varieties, with and without dates. 

1. Vide Pl. 1X, No. 9. Silver. Weight, 163°57 grains, No mint- 
town. A. H. 900. (As. Soc. Bengal, one specimen). Circular areas; no 
margin. 

OnVERSE. — ibodt 5:1 pro] 3 Lasou de Jobat ye Land 

Reverse.— e+ lel. y 4ile ols a= ay S) Same cy) wibles slo me 

Col. Guthrie ina MS. list of Benyal Coins in the British Museum 
quotes Husain Shahis struck at Jannatibad (Husainabad f) in 918 and &19. 

The inscriptions belonging to Husain Shah's reign are most numerous ; 
the date of the latest two is 925, A.H. ‘Those of which the Society has 
received rubbings from General Cunningham are marked [G. C.], 
| 1. Munger, 903 ; mentions Prince Danyaél. Published Journal, 1872, 
p. 335. [G. C.). 

2. Machain, Parganah Ballipir, Dhdkaé, 22nd Jumada I, 907, or 3rd 
December, 1501. Received from Dr. J. Wise. 


et , 8: Bonhara, in Bihar, 908. Published, Proceedings 1870, p. 112. 
nieataetaee 4. ‘Oheran, in Bihar, 909. Published, ee 1870, p. 297.¢ 


. Marsden reads the Intter date 917. On the former com, the king's first name 
bif 7, in spelt Godt yale, instead of 0/1 stle, with an intermediate waw. This wéw should 
nat i 7 Ge aete ree: it arises from a whimsical rule of a class of pedantic: Katibs who main~ 
ss tain that the vowel u alter a long d, as in 'Aldu, requires ho support.” we 
Se me he obverse of the latter coi, to which L alluded in the note to pe B01 of the 
1870, Pt. 1, is still a puzzle to me, | © wasted much time in 
ake at the bearers a waiting for! a happ , gdess. 1 row believe that the 
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5. Silhet, 911. From Dr. Wise. r 
6G. AMaldah, M11. [G. C.] 
° 7. Su®nargdon, 911. Given above, No, 17. 
8. Hazrat Panduah, 915, [G,C.). The rubbing is unclear. 
9to ll, Gaur, two of 916, and one of O18, | Ga. C. | 
12. Suandrgdon, 2nd Rabi’ IL, 919, or 7th June, 1513. [G, C.] 
Published, Journal, 1872, p. 333. 
13. Birblaim, 922. Published, Journal, 1SG1, p. 390. 
14, Dhamrdi, 922. Published, Journal, L872, p. L.0. “ 
15. Sunndérgdon, 15th Shahan, 925, or 12th August, L519. |G. C.}° 
16. Gaur, 925, or A.D. 1519. Published with plate, J. A. 5. B., 
1871, Pt. 1, p. 256. 


No. oe Husain Shéh Inseription of Machain, (A. H. 907.) 


a! alll ay to=* ae ple 5 dale ali} isle Csi Se 
Sie iil pam, wala J) eats! sae) las us PI Sic! us’ tlie Miss 


cshheoll 5 yA ake oe gthlatl AA awe sibel! golly Gill 


di J: Csckem ye “upytal, Ul oi ailble 5 ate all) ole 
I] BNemand 5 Bmw 


The Prophet says, &e., &c. (as before). This Jdmi’ mosque was built by the great 
and liberal king 'Alanddunya woddin Abul Muzattar Husain Shah, the 
king, son of Sayyid Ashraf ul-Hosaini—may God perpetuate his kingdom and rale! 

Dated, 22nd Jumada 1, 907, (3rd December, 1501), 


No. 26-Aihe Husain Shah Inseription of Sithat. A. HW. 911. 
log by pares] EL gel) End) Hal) adel yo Ul © pray peas!) AU) pee : 
ee  ® p] ee) dalal] lest] Bilary lled el pe oles I 
gle Vela) age us? I ppl tw gh AU) ds ast d=? i> 
OS Uy sillale , ade ala yiblad) ot ene sib! 7! opel y Wall 
eee) ye js Seong pit > Jebel gems pba 5 paclite, 
} pana) gyttc Lso>! fiw OL Libs. 


In ties name of God, the merciful and the sicetinh ! He whe ordered the erection 


of this blessed building, attacked to the house of benefit (Silhat)—may God protect 
it against the raveges of time !—is the devotee, the high, the great, * * * Shaikh 


Jalal, tho hermit, of Kany &—may God Almighty sanctify his dear secret! Lt 
Agia boild.d during the reign of Sultun ‘Alauddunya waddin Abal Masofar 
m : ena a Shah, the @ing, by the great ——- exalted Khaqan, Kg amy 
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keeper of the wardrobe ontside the palace, commander and wazir of the District 
Mou’arzamibad. In the year 911 (A. D. 1505.,), 

Ty this inscription Shaikh Jalal, whose biography was “given under * 
Yusuf Shah, is called Kanyai, i. e, of Kanyé, which appears to be a place in 
Arabia. 

He is said to have ‘ ordered’ the erection of the building. This can 
only refer to an order given in a dream, as in the case of ‘Ali Shah and Jalal 


Tabrizi. 
* No. 27) )The Husain Shah anne ree of Maldah. A. H. 911. 
~ ~ow ow ¢ 
a) all} st MS loo st pla y fale al] | ole ust a, 


sic Me ste o ahate '] ot i Ser RY: * es alive Liss 
Pf lilaaad 5 pte yi Lie 55 silbla ¢ oi: a} ols 


The Prophet says, &e., &c. This Jami’ mosque was built by the great and liberal 
king "Alauddunydé waddin Abul Muzgaffar Husain Shah, the king, son of 
Sayyid Ashraf ul-Husaini—may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule! In the year 


911. (A D. sas 
7 No. 28. A Husain Shah Inse oe ‘om of A. H, 916, 


oe op or AB gine nasi 7! geet , wall me a ~ 


“he door. of the tomb of the venerated Shaikh Akhi ee Siti was 


built by the great and liberal king, ’Alaudduonyaé waddin Abul Musaffar 
Hueain Shah, the king, son of Sayyid Ashraf ul-Husaini—may God perpetuate 


his kingdom and rule! In the year 916. (A, D. 1510.) ‘ 
peo Rs ‘Shaikh Akhi was mentioned above among the saints of Gaur. 


oa : Ne 29. Another Husain Shah Aneerignen gp Gaur. A H. 916. ab 
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The door of this tomb was built during the reign of the exalted; and liberal king, 
"Alauddunyéa waddin Abul Mazaffar Hasain Shab, son of Sayyid 
Ashraf ul-Husgioi,—may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule, and elevate his condi- 


- tion and dignity, and may He render ae benefits and evidence honorable ! In the 
year 916. (A. D. 1510.) 


No. 30/ A third Husain Shah Inscription from Gaur. A. 1. 918. 
Lia) 382 eye!) plana!) otblul vee 8 ertel OLS) lie iu 


als] old. er —, a) Shin a5 Nel ale oy ance yrkro 5] y! eprls 


This gate of the Fort was built —_ the reign of the exalted and liberal king 
"Alauddunya waddin Abul Muzaffar Husain Shah, the king, son of 


Ssyyid Ashraf ul-Husaini—may God perpetuate his kingdom and his rule! In the 
year 915, (A. D. 1612.) 


No. 3 The Husain Shah Inseription of Sunndrgdon. A. H. 925. 
) ~ ~ od om) ~ | 
glel all, loa! AU) ae Iycat WF AU dale!) yl 5 Gilad alll J 
) ~ ; bis { i. ~ ~ ~ ~ a ~ 
' Lasod) us? OF 1 td uy piu y Sate al] | Le us) JY ola 
=~ 
yet. of bane!) loz a d=) is |pas uprima aU) gh 
ge ae f - ~ = wi ‘ 
aile ols use | ed ya) Do aw ast li o> whe upped] bln 
whint ake praply gy gle 151 ys tesa} }ie ips ailhla , 
God Almighty says, Surely the mosques, &c., (as before), And the Prophet 
says, &o., &o,, (as before), . 
This mosque wae bpilt in the reign of the king of the kings, Sultan Husain 
8 hih, son of Sayyid Ashraf ul-Husaini—may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule! 


2 This mosque was built by Mulla Hizabr Akbar Khan, on the 15th Sha'ban, 925. (12th 
August, 1519.) 


> 


XXII. Na‘siruddi‘n Abul Muzaffar Nusrat Sha’h. 
_ Of the eos Welonging to the reign of this king, I have pub- 


2 ae 


le “Sunnargéon, 929, or 1528. [G. C.] Published, Journal, 1872, 


—- 
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2. Satgaon, Ramazan, 936, or May, 1529. Published, Journal, 1870, 
p. 298. " ° 


3. Gaur, Qadam Rasil, 937, or 1530-31. [G, C_] Publifhed, Journal, « 
1572, p. 338. Fide Glazier, Rangpore Report, p. 108. 


A tew weeks ago I received a black basalt slab from the old mosque 
in Mangalkot, Bardwan District, with the following inseription— 


Nor af. The Nugrat Shah Inseription from Mangalkot. A. Fi. 930. 


(Map ad alll chy al Jae i usr? elu » &ilc al] ashe oll 
rabnd| Brel) yolal] age oF pole!) vee) Jim gi tie alive 
wi us faba! slS5,.2) abe!) yy! ep) gl pol _ oe 
}! flenud , chil BSan ME BF xg Le jam 


The Prophet says, He who builds, &e., (as before), This Jami’ Mosque was 
built in the reign of the exalted king, who is the son of a king, Nagiruddunyad 
waddin Abul Muzaffar Naugrat Shah, the king, son of Hnussin Shah, 
‘the king —may God perpetuste his kingdom and rale! Its builder is Khan Miyén 
Mua’zzam, son of Murid Haidar Khan—may his honor continue! In the year 930, 
A. H. (A. D. 1524 ) 


The following important inscription I owe to the kindness of J. R. 
, Reid, Esq., C. S., A’zamgarh, N. W. Provinces, who sent me a rubbing. 
The slab was toon on the right bank of the G’hagra, near Sikandarpar. 


op 39; 33. The Nugrat Shah Inscription of Sikandarpir, A’zamgarh. 


A. H. 933. 
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The inscription confirms the histories, according to which Nugrat Shah 
extended his authority over the whole of Northern Bihar; and as Kharid 
- lies on the* right bank of the G’hagré, Nucrat Shah must have tem- 
porarily held sway in the A’zamgarh District. 

The coinage of this king contains numerous varieties, among which 
there are several struck by him during the lifetime of his father. The 
latter coins are mostly of a rude type, and look debased ; besides, they are 
restricted to the Sundarban mint town of Klhalifatabad (Bagherhat) and 
to Fathabad. They either indicate an extraordinary delegation of power 
or point to a successful rebellion. 

lL. Vide Pl*tX., No. 10. Silver. Weight, 15406 grains. Ahalifat- 
dbad, 922, A. H. (As. Soe cof Bengal). Circular areas ; no margin. 

Onvense.—_2b-/| xe! wie» woll »<b wens! 5 whl 

Reversr.—4Ue old eins! 1 Wel ale ae Gye lhl yle Kp 

grr ovlesls 

3. Vide Pl. IX., No. 11. New variety. Silver. Weight, 163°14 
grains, AJint town ?. A, H., 927. (Cabinet, As. Soc. of Bengal.) Circular 
areas ; no Margin. 

OpVERSE.— _ yee, i yl wyso/} g wos} pel wlblidt 9 lel 

Reverse.— “Sle al} ols Vth) sla Vues oy lel) sleu,cs 

arv wlbl., , | 

3. Vide Pl. IX, No. 12. New variety. Silver. Weight, 162-952 
grains. No mint town, or year. Circular areas, and scollops in the margin, 
The characters are neat. (As. Soc. Bengal.) 

OnvensE.—As in the preceding. 
Reverse.—[ § 92,2 oy ] adhe old ylbly slo Gres Got wibl} so, 

Iam doubtful as to the correctness of the iast words yad i Hurmucd, 
“by the hand (engraved by) Hurmuzd," The characters, though smaller, are 
clear, and yet it is difficult to suggest anything else. 

The years of the three Nucrat Shahis published by Marsden and Laidley 
are not clear; they may be 924 (Marsden) and 927, or 934and 927. The 
Cabinet of the As. Soc. of Bengal, besides the above, contains six different 
types, among which there is a silver coin struck at Wugratdbad, 924 A. H., 
but it is not clear to what locality this new name was applied. 

Nucrat Shah's name as prince seems to have been Nagib Khan ; at last 
this would explain why the histories call him Nagib Shah. 

He was succeeded by his son : 


XXIII. *Ala‘uda¥n Abul Muzaffar Fi’ru’z Sha‘ii (III). 


| a Bainahe inscription (A. H. 939) of this king, which I published i in 
the Journal, for 1872, Pt. I, p. 332, is of some importance, and [ now give 







of E thy folders Pl VII, No. 2). The name of this king is only. 
Qe 
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mentioned in the Riyaz, and though we do not know his source, his statements 
have, in several instances, been proved to be correct. In the MS. of his 
work in the As. Soc. of Bengal—the only copy I know of at present—this 
king is said to have reigned three years, which is impossible ;* but Stewart 
found three months in the copy which he consulted. 

The Society’s cabinet possesses a specimen of this king’s coinage, 
struck in 939, A. H., the same year as mentioned in the Kalnah inscription. 

1. Vide Pl. IX., No. 13. Silver. Weight, 163-215 grains. [usain- 
dbad, 9389, A. H. Circular areas. The margins are divided into four 
quadrants, at the beginning of each of which there is the letter nun, and 
in each quadrant there is an arabesque, which looks like the word _»<). The 
same design is given on Marsden’s Nucrat Shah. 
OnvensE.— #455 ys pRBo) _y! erty Lal jie gy elt ue»? pyle Lid 9s wt lJ} 
Reverse.— ailkl., , ale aj old wtbly sla ane 67 Vb) slajped oy 

ag obLa—a | 
Firaz Shah [1]. was murdered by his uncle “ 


XXIV. Ghiya’s-uddi’n Abul Muzaffar Mahmu’d Sha’h (III). 


General Cunningham's Gaur Inscription of this king, dated 941, was 
published by me in the Journal, for 1872, Pt. L., p. 339. 

Our Society possesses a coin of Mahmiid Shah of the same type as the 
one published by Laidley. He refers the coin to 933; but the Society's 
specimen has clearly 943 A. H. The concentric circles contain the words 
badr i shahé, or ‘royal moon.’ 

General Cunningham lately sent me the tracing of a Mahmid Shahi 
round copper‘coin, which has the same inscription on both sides, viz. os 
gstlS ow sL& sees? Quo) &Le But though the phrase badr & shahi 
seems to shew that the coin belongs to Mahmid Shah (IL1.) of Bengal, it 
would be desirable to have specimens with dates or mint towns. 

- Mahmdd Shah is mentioned in De) Barros’ work, from which the fol- 
lowing facts are taken. Nuno da Cunha, the Portuguese.governor of Goa 


: [ 8255 ], sent in 1534 Alfonso de Mello with two hundred men in five ships 

| ~ U Chatgéon, which then again belonged to Bengal, in order to effect a set- 
‘tlement. De Mello, on his arrival, thought it wise to send a few of his men 

v2, with presents to Gaur, where Mahmiid Shah, who tyrannically held the 
BY grown, kept his court, in great apprehension of being deposed, but with such 
state that only his women amdunted to the number of 10,000 ; but t though 

aay De Mello's men found in Alfa Khént « friend, the king imprisoned ‘them, 
igs * Tho passage, however, is corrapts gest ss P. 8 te = 35 
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and gave orders to seize De Mello in Chatgéon. The latter was shortly 
after treacherously captured with thirty of his men and was sent to Gaur,* 
where they *were kept strictly confined, because Antony de Sylva Meneses 
had soon after taken reprisals and sacked Chatgéon. Now at that time Sher 
Khan and his brother ’Adil Khan had deserted from the Mughul to the king 
of Bengal. But Sher Khan wished to revenge the death of the youth whom 
Mahmiad had slainn—De Barro® means Firaz Shih III.—to procure the 
throne. Sher Khan, therefore, made war on Mahmid, and the king 
asked his Portuguese prisoners to assist him in the defence of Gaur. At the 
same time Kabelo arrived with three ships sent by the Goa Governor, to 
demand the releage of the captives, and Mahmad after securing their co- 
operation sent them to Gorij [Garhi] near K’halgaon, where they valiantly, 
though in vain, opposed Sher Shah. Mahmdd, pleased with their prowess, 
applied to Nuno da Cunha for further assistance ; but when Perez de Sampayo 
came with nine vessels, he found Gaur in the hands of Sher Khan and heard 
that Mahmud had been killed. 


Ii. 


I now conclude this essay with my readings and translations of the 
Bibdr collection of rubbings from the time of Muhammad Tughluq to the 
year 1455 A. D. 

The first inscription is taken from the vault of one Sayyid Ahmad Pir- 
Pahar, regarding whom nothing 1s at present known in Bihdr; but it seems 
to refer to the building of a portico by a near relation of Muhammad 
Tughlug. 


No. 34. The Muhammad Tughlug Inscription of Bihar. A. H. 737. 
jpG—S? oeal jily po—o 4b Se Iptos e235 Som 
e fe'e sere “* .* ** ee Lu els dud Wy oe 
yp Jt? sop —! Kl a yo—Re Oe x* tT ia 
si_> | dais sale), 


sya? Le yoy spade) He orl hb 

ce ee BS ERY Ca > E50 
wo : ys 9 csi? Ly 5! ya crl Say? 
aad oy ne Sas™ 3 SARS eee er) OS po gine 
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* The Portuguese describo Gaur as three leagues in length, well fortified, and 
with wide and straight streets, along which rows of treea were planted to shade the 
v people, “ which somegityes is in. such numbers that some are trod to death.” nha 
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1. I praise God a hundred times, and abundantly glorify Ahmad, the elect. 
2. This heayen-touching portico was erected. 


3. The world-adorning Muhammad, who breaks through the rgnks, the sha- 
dow of God in every realm, 


4. Abul Mujahid, the Khalifah of high dirnity,...... 


5 The builder of this desirable editico is the slave Mubarak Mahmud, 
6. Of royal descent, the grandson of Shah... 


7. This dynasty, on account of its elevation, has obscured the memory of 
Subuktigin i Ghazi. 


When this...was erected, I said, it was 737, A. H. (A. D., 1336-37.) 
Ifthe name in the sixth line were not broken away, we might fix the 
name of the builder with the help of p. 454 of Barani’s history. 


Nos. 35 to 37. The Malik Lbréhim Bayytt Inscriptions of Bihar. 


The next three inscriptions belong to the Dargéh of Ibrahim Abt 
Bakr Malik Bayyt, who is par excellence the saint of Bihar. The shrine 
lies on the hill to the north-west of the town. 

Malik Bayyt was first mentioned by Buchanan, who*supposed him to 
be a purely mythological personage. Mr. 'T, W. Beale next published in his 
valuable WWiftah uttawdrikhk (p. 90) the first of the following inscriptions. 
Col. E. T. Dalton also mentions him in his ‘ Ethnology of Bengal’ (p. 211), 
and says that Jangra, a Santal Rajah, destroyed himself and his family in 
the Fort of Chai Champa, Hazaribagh District, when he heard of Malik 
Bayyu’s approach. 

The ‘ Mujawirs’ or custodians, of the shrine claim to be descended from 
the Malik. According to traditions still preserved among them, Ibrahim 
Malik Bayyti was an inhabitant of Butnagar, and was sent by Muhammad 
Tughluq to chastise Hans Kumar, Rajah of Rohtasgarh. The Rajah 
frequently came to Bargion, the great Buddhist monastery, to worship’ He 
oppressed the poor Muhbammadans of the country. Now it happened that 
an old woman, a Sayyidah, killed a cow, in order to celebrate the nuptials 
of her grandson, when a kite snatched up one of the bones, and let it fall 
near the place where the Rajah worshipped. The Rajah was, of course, 
enraged, and put the Muhammadan bridegroom to death. At the advice of 
her friends, the old woman complained to Muhamnfad Tughlug. Being 
uncertain as to whom he should intrust with the command of an expedition 
against Hans Kumar, he consulted the astrologers. They told him, “ This 
very night a storm will occur in the city, of such violence that all the lights 
will be extinguished. In whosé house a lamp may be found burning, he is 
the man best fitted for the undertaking.” Ibrahim Malik Bayya was found 
reading the Qoran by lamp-light, and next morning he was appointed to 
command the expedition. He at once advanced to Bihar, and surprised 
Rajah Hags Kumér at the Siraj Pok'har, Bargaou, i eliiongt the Rajah 
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escaped to Rohtasgarh, the number of the slain was so great, that Malik 
Bayyu returned with fifty sers weight of sacred threads. He now occupied 
himself in sibduing the warlike tribes of the province, and unfortunately 
fell at the moment of victory, his enemy Rajah Hans Kumar having been 
killed in the same battle. Malik Bayyd'’s body was brought to Bibar; 
and the Rajah’s head and the sacred threads were buried at the foot of the 
hill, which still bears the name of Mand-méla. | 

According to the inscriptions on Malik Bayyii’s shrine, he died, 
apparently peacefully, on the 13th Zil Hijjah, 753, or 20th January, 1353, 
in the second year of Firfiz Shah’s reign and about a year before his 
invasion of Bengal. 





1873.] 


No. 35. 
ayy Sle ler ye tole AF aSle gle Sdyy Oeay 
Sa SAS sisf lala 4, BF olble 558 whe sldiys 
IPS ert ye wisps 02 SF patty ga tle apr tle 
Sameryohs apes wy pods p83 jf GAEL aes diles 
39) wil Ske yo tle ot lin; Gawd? pocRia, =H 
39 oyAT Ges Q&T re od s9 Pty 122s 1055} 05 


1. In the time of the reign of the world-taking Shah (may the mulk § naurse 
be in Bihar !), 

2. The king of the world, Sultan Firiz, who was victorious over the kings 
of the Universe, 

3. The angelic Malik Bayyd Ibrahim, who in his faith was as zealous as 
Abraham, 

4. In the month of Zil Hijjah, on a Sunday, of the time, when thirteen (days) 
of the month had been in gricf,* 

5. In the year 753 A. H., travelled on that day to Paradise. 

6. O Lord, in Thy kindness, make the account of the last day light for him ! 


No. 36. 
WET 055) pe g! BS pew 5S yo Girw Elle ly chide Gt 
plbS 8S Ss yt RR elle ja Uta S poet y qt poe prow 
1 : ele Fonte Cale FS 5 AT Om8e yb 5a ae 51 oad 
wbdcetiifinoseSiatore ole jG 46 GT 5H 
binge agi oaimane jy sape Ae ls ipbae de W252 
«4, Dhis Jégirdar of Bihar is tho Malik, the sword of the dynasty, from the point 
of whose sword the sun turns his head 


hoe | - ace The pootry in bad enough, but metrical slipa also occur, The metre is short 
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2. Like his namesake (Abraham), he broke idols, so that in the future world 
the title of ‘ Iconoclast’ might be given him. 

3. (He is) the warrior who breaks the ranks (of the onemiecs);@vhon he ar- 
ranged his ranks, Rustam fell into feverish restlessness, and Bahman lost hia firmness, 


4. Although thesun defeats the army of the plancts, ho makes at lust for 
himself a screen of the mountains.* 


6. On the day of the son it was, on a Sunday, when, like a ruby in a stone, 
he (Malik Bayyd) went away from the world, in order to sleep, 


6. When thirteen days had passed away from the exalted month of Zil Hijjah, 
aud 753 years of the era, 


No. 37. 
py Sat SiS 5) oy (gta (59) 3) Somtd 0S SiS Wyo 
a hy ot yp ERE Ct GS ay ph cae! 
Sodas ot Ge 3! BAS 9, p—atly! Cl —le joe 
JyPAS eh 931 aga ope? — HES) AS SS SBI tie 
23> 3 7? gs ity A sty ey lb old} Wyo ye wet 
hao ty GES slyre GIS dL 9 If» —_—— aay Hey 


1. In this dome, which in a spiritual sense has a higher value than the dome of 
heaven, 

2. Sleeps a lion, from whose dread ..... (unintelligible), 

8. The pivot of the realm, Ibrahim Abdi Bakr, who wielded his sword for 
truth like Haidar (’Alt). 

4. Such a warfare, such a conquest of realms, will not take place a second timo 
in the seven realms. 

5. O God, as he has now fallen down at Thy door, open in mercy Thy door to 
him! 

6. Perfume the walls of his grave with the musk of Thy mercy and the camphor 
of Thy forgiveness ! 


No. 38. The Firtz Shah Inscription in the Chhotd Dargah, A. H. 761. 


The Chhotaé Dargah of Bihar is the shrine of Badraddin Badr i "Alam. 
This faqir came from Mirat'h, is said to have spent a long time at Chatgaon, 
and settled at last in Bibar, where he died in 844 A. H:, or 1440 A. D., the 
térikh of his death being =~ ($= 99%,‘ he joined the glory of the Lord.’ 
It is said that the famous Sharafuddin Munyari had invited him, but Badr 
delayed in Chatgdon, and only arrived in Bihar forty days after Sharafud- 
din’s death. . | 

The slab Stands in the northern enclosure, and curious to say, has on 


the other side Inscription No. 6, given above. It thus contains the name- 
* The light of the sun is so strong that the planets are not visible ; but even the 


| ~ sun seta and loses himself behind the mountains, So also Maik Bayya. 
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of the Bengal Firtiz Shah on one side and that of the Dihli Firaz Shah on 
the other. We often find slabs with Hindd carvings on one side and 
Muhammad&n inscriptions on the other; but I have not heard of a 
Muhammadan inscription having been treated so; for it is repugnant to the 
feelings of a Muslim to have God’s name walled up. The slab is now 
considered an infallible cure for evil spirits of all sorts. 

J3 33 Jx- gle sls al aed wu jl—pe gees oy! EY so=* 
wey ole os obT yf SUT slo jy he slais 
JNS 399 0! SBA ot cpl foul (pil » (aw 
‘ aie . aod “4 
win 3 332? UH2y™ el > —Jy0 wae? yy 2S gb dbaye 
1. This suspicions building was renewed in the reign of the justice-fostering 
king, = 
2. The lord of the world, Firdz Shah, through whom niches and pulpite 
{t. ¢., mosques) Hourished, 
3. Through the exertion and at the request of the special slave, (who is) the 
Reporter (barfid) of the District, in the time of the just king, 
4 Anangelic man, a noble whose guarantee is sufficient, a wise man, renowned 
in the seven realms. 
6. Seven Hundred years have passed away of the Eraof the Hijrah, and aixty- 
one besides. 

: 6. May the king on the throne of power remain for ever victorious and successful, 
as (indicated) by his name ! 

The following two inscriptions are of importance for the history of the 
Dihli empire. 


No. 389. Lhe Muhammad Shéh Inscription of Bihér. A. H. 792. 


This inscription belongs to the ruined mosque in Kabir-uddinganj, the 
most northern Mahallah of the town of Bihar. The mosque has three 
cupolas, the centre one circular; the others octagonal. Two of its lofty 
minarets have fallen down. 

Regarding the king, vide Mr. Thomas, ‘ Chronicles,’ p. 306. The metre 
(long rama!) precludes the possibility of an error in the date. 
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1. In the time of the reignof Shah Muhammad, the illustrious, this Masjid 


became generally used, (by) the grace of God, the Creator. i 
2. When Khwajah Ziyé, son of Ala, erected this edifice, it was 792 after the 


Hijrah. (A D. 1390.) 
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No. 40. The Mahmid Shah (of Dihli) Inscription of Bildir. A. TH. 790. 


This inscription belongs to the AAdagdh, or ooll, of Ziys ul Hag, 
governor of Bihar, who was mentioned in the preceeding inscription. The 
slab was found in the cluster of religious buildings known in Bihdér as the 
»Chhota Takyah, * the small cloister,’ in which there is the tomb of Shah 
Diwan ‘Abdul Wahhab, who is said to have died in L006, A, H. 

As the inscription mentions Mahmid Shah" as the reigning king in 
799, it follows that Nucrat Shah was not acknowledged as opposition king 
by Malik Sarwar of Jaunpir, to whom Bihar then belonged. Vide 
‘ Chronicles,” pp. 312 to 317. ; . 

sUbIS wt te a= tlc abs pila slosyer*ylee vlble ope 91 oF, 

sls y gad 5b AE yt LF oS op A) eye Ye jay) LW Ocike 

1. Daring the reign of the king of tho world, Mahmaéd Shah, Ziya al 
flag, governor of the province, built thia Khdngdh, 


2 Seven hundred and ninety-nine years had passed since the Hijrah, when this 
asylum was completed. May it be the refuge of the weak! (A.D. 1397.) 


Nos. 40 to 42. The Mahwid Shh (of Jaunpir) Inscriptions of Bihér. 
(A. H.S47 and 859.) 


> 

From the preceding inscriptions we see that Bihar, in the x century 
of the Hijrah, belonged to the Dihli empire. With the establishment, im- 
mediately afterwards, of the Jaunpur kingdom, it was separated from Dihli, 
Bihar with Qanauj, Audh, Karah, Dalaman, Sandela, Bahraich, and Jaunpér, 
had since 706 been in the hands of Malik Sarwar Khwajahsara, who had the 
title of‘ Sultan ushsharg,’ or‘ king of the East... He does not appear to have 
struck eoims, and the fact that the preceding inscription does not mention 
his name, confirms the statement 6f the histories that he did not assume the 
ensigns of royalty. He was succeeded by his adopted son Malik Qaran- 
ful.* whose elder brother Ibrahim ascended the throne of Jaunpdar in 804, 
under the title of Sultan Shamsuddin Abul Mauzaffar Lbrahim Shah. After 
ae he was succeeded by Nagiruddin Mahmad Shale(Siet 

to 862), to whose reign the following three inscriptions belong. __ 
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as Nagiruddin Mahmdd Shah (1) of Bengal, care ix to be taken not to ad 
confound two,* 

The first of the following. tans inscriptions belonged to a mosque 
which stood opposite to the Chhota Takyah, on the opposite bank of the 
Adyinadi, in Bihir. The mosque has dixappeared; only a large square 
stone platform is left, where the slab was found. 


The second and third inscriptions belonged to the ruinous Pahdppar 
Jami’ Masjid. 


No. 4, 
* . , | > 
a AU) gh AU tome“ cds Kyo plate JU o pre pl pyp—em)t AU o——s 
~~ Wh) i Gy 
Gy say? ta tS oye) Mage oem pane Wik 5 5 ell Gary os 
los as =’ rae Olin wlale yy of siifgle Sle on tt tl spem* ale 
Lei y el wan 5,3 wt a's fut ca,s cummed” abe 
' — 
eA stay Syrguactcy elle sear etree folye joey 19y~ 
Megat yaad the cs yt chic GG aNellepasliy Sess S 
ya St Say roks shea Ae 13 5S GE pyet OS owt 
Jomotly do) o= ery's Jw tales nce Bi aay sle fe 
In the name of God, the merciful and the’ clement. He upen whom be peace 
(the Prophet) esys—* He who builds o mosyue for God, for bim will Gul build a 
house in Paradise. 
1, By divine grace and for the aske of Muctafa [the Prophet), the Jom'ah 
™ mosque was built in the reign of the frith-nourishing king 
2 Bhéih Mahmdad, son of Ibrihim the Just, a king who takes realms from 
kings, (and) gives beggars tribute. 
. 3. Tho builder of thie moxquo is the great lawyer, who is pure in mature, the 
beloved of the Prophet and of Murtaza (' Ali), 
4 Tho chief and the centre of the world, the perfect Sayyid, with whew sellin 
and faith, religion and the royal house, take refuge, 
e 6. (Whe), ordered thie Building (to be erected), he the "best ial’ the Rastets 
4 Nee os ana the Jagirdar (mugfi’), the lord of this distrietgNagir ibn i Bahd 
6, This building in Bihdr ic stronger than the portico of Kisré, it ise Ka’bab 
epee infoftiness the edifice of sublimity.f 
? the Ist Rajab, of the year 847 A. H., [26th October, 1443, A = 
th Whe aos of Gs the first prayer was read (+gdmat shed) in this 
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am No. 41. 


as aly git AU toe? ok ye pl aale JG o pray! ony A all — 
» di) ? Las 
eilety HE panel ut aye? aS ts 9 Wo sel ule} ya allt ek 
wytetlal) wy Unes j) ad etre Aisle natal jon wile« gli wlyaS pore 
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: In the name of God, &c., (as above). ~ , 
“ 1, Blessed be God, in the time of Naciruddunydé waddin Shah Mah- 
Se mud, eon of the righteons Shah Ibrahim [of Jaunpir], 
| | 2, The hero of the world, the refiige of the kingdom, the noble chief, who through 
the mercy of the Lord of the Universe has found grace to do good, 

+e 8, Built this Jimi’ Masjid in such a way, that on earth the arch ‘of its structure 

dwells together with the moou and the fish.* 


_ 4 Its pulpit and niche, from tho excess of the loftiness of (their) dignity, have 
__—s received such a lustre that even the Rah ul Amiw (the warden of Paradise) has 
iis. approved (of them). - 

ae  -& ~=And from the upper world, the call comes continually down (to carth), ‘This 


poe of Eden, enter it (and live in it) for ever.’ 

c Wednesday, the 27th of the month gf fasting (Ramazén) of the year 859 i is 
5 a: mit s of its erection (14th September, 1455, A. D.). 

— sont  Abmad (the Prophet) sincerely (ba-jdn) desires to protect this religious 
Matin dew hralaeag of the pure spirit of Shaikh Sharaf ulbhagq waddin+t 
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Tn the name of God, &e, 

1, The Jami’ Masjid, by the grace of God the Lord, and for the sake of Muctafa, 
the Lord of power and dignity, 

2. Waa( erected) during the reign of a king, the fame of whose justice surrounds 
the west and the east, (extending) from the back of the fish tothe moon. . 

3. Namely, the son of Shih Ibrahim the Just, the exalted, the sun of Royalty, . 
the king of the world, Mahm 6 d Shah (two distichs illegible). 

6. The glory of the holy temple (in Jerusalem), the honor of the Haram (the 
temple in Makkah)... see w 

Pili lara Maubollah wiote this on the 27th day ofthe Fast, A. HL 859 (10th: 
September, 1455, A. D.) 


>. 





»  Inow bring this essay toaclose, It has extended over more pages 
than I originally had intended. I hope in a short time to put together the 


collectionsof inscriptions belonging to the Pathan and) Mughul periods, 
received by the Society from General Cunningham and Dr, J. Wise, 





to whose unwearied exertions Bengal History owes so much. In gr. ‘ 


meantime it would be well if other-members also, and all such as take an | “—" 
interest in the subject, would send rubbings and coins to the Society ; for : x 


in the absence of written histories it is only from mural and medallic re-_ =f 


mains that we can expect to gain a correct kuowledge of the history of A 
Bengal. | 
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JOURNAL, ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, FOR 1873, 


e . Pant I. 


— 





-_ 


Page 61, line 36, for a@ read war. oe: 
G4, line 30, for @qaHt read Past. 
— 71, line 17, for rat read AT. 
-—. 7A, line 33, for Tama read TATE. 

—— 51, line 6, for WW read G7. 

— S1, line 33, for aq read aye. 

— 5], line 33, for agaa read HRA. 
. 85, line 22, for Skr. Pr. and avarat read Skr. Sarat and Pr. aera 
. —— 80, line 37, 


—_—_ ine 9, 
fees Swe s, (for fates read afce. 
— 103, line l, | 
S line . ; , A 
esi | aes } Sor <faa: read =w:. = 
; ae  —— 299, line 10, for river read G’hagra river. 
85, line 1, for to read and to. 
ee yy dine 25, for downfall read downfal, 
: — 236, line seeondmote, for Koch vead of Koch. 
























IN DEX 


TO 


JOURNAL, ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, FOR 1873. 


Panr L 





Annvs precatorius, 346 

abwab, taxes, 219 

Adam Shahid, a Bengal saint, 285 

A-da-ra, king of Pegu, 56 

A-di-ka, king of Pegu, 56 

*Adilpar, in Eastern Bengal, 2260., 228 

Adinah Mosque, 256, 257 

Adinna Radza, 130 

Egle marmelos, 17 

Agamavagisa, 18 

Agardip, 220a, 

Ag Mahall, 218, 224 

Ahmad Pir-pahir, a Bengal saint, 299 

Ahmad Shah, Shamsuddin Abul Mujéhid, 
of Benyal, 268 

Ai, a Koch divinity, 240 

aikshava, or cane liquor, 16 

Aja bemoans the loss of his wife, 9 
itusatra, LIL 
burnagar, in B 1, 218 

AkKhWen, 41 ya 

*Alaipar, 227"., 228n, 

*Mlamgirnagar, (Koch Bihir), 241 

Alungk’hali River, 229n. 

"Ali. aa: din Jani, 349 

"Ald ul Hag, a Bengal saint, 256, 261 

Albuquerque, Commentaries of, 196 

Alexander the Great, 239, 

Alfi ag or Alfa Husaini, a Bangali noble- 


208 
*Ali i Shih, "Aljuddin Abul Muzatlar, of Ben- 


FR candnigy of Dihli, 349, 360, 359 
Alvares, Francisco, 200 


‘A-min-na Radza, king of Pegu, 56 


Amin Razi, a historian, 214 . 
Anang Bhim Deo, of Orisé, Ssh 


_Spacrabte, 40 


Antonio Gulvan, works of, iG 

Anwar, Shaikh, 262, 266 

A-ra-ka, king of Pegu, 55 

Arakan, 232, 233, 234n., 237«. 

arishta, or soap berry liquor, 1G 

arrack, prohibited to Kshatriyus, 5 

Asam, 235, 236, 230a. 

Asava, 6 

Asclepias acida, 21 

Asparagus ravemosua, 17 

Atalah Mosque, 160 

Athérabanka River, 227”. 

A-thek-ka Radza, king of Peru, 56 

A-tu-tha Radza, king of Peru, 57 

Audambar, 217 

Auranugpur, 229 

Aurangzib, 2160. 

Avadansa, 20 

Avadanas, stories of drunkenness in, 8 

A’ram Shih, Ghiyas ud-din Abul Muzaffur, 
257, 208 

’Avimnagar, Dhéka District, 284 

Azo, [ Hajo}] Asam, 235 


; Bene Adam, a snint, 285 


Baba Salih and his moxyucs, 283 _ 

Badaoni, 238". 

Baid-da-ra Rada, 56 

Badr i "Alam, « saint, 302 

Badrul Islam, Shaikh, 264 

Bagdi, a part of Bengal, 211, 3490, 

Bigzherhet, 227 

Bago, the native name of Pegu, 24 

Bahadpr, the Tirhut rebel, 245-. 

Bahadur Shah, Ghiyds ug-din, of Besoin) 

250, 347 

Baihirband, 224, 240 

ee *pore, 263. w 
yakund, Inserip tions at, 163 

Bakla, or Ie Decale 217, 226, 228, 229 

Baklesar, in Birbham, 221 


1p 

















2 Fad dex. 


Balban, 238, 248 

Baleswar (Balnsore), 225n. 

Balla) Sen, of Bengul, 211, 221, 230n., 
310M". 

Banaras, ruins of, 160) | 

Bandar, near Dhaka, 232, 282 

Bandar Did Mahall, 2 

Banga, or Bangudesh, 211, 237, 349a. 

Bangaluh, 212 

Bangilbhum, 224 

Bangalis, pay readily taxes 219.; make 
led soldiers, 255 

Bannagar, 274 

Banpara Nagas, vocabularies of, vide Appen- 
dix 

Baigirganj, 228 

Baramtala, 238 

* Baranasi, 235 

Barbak, the E te, a 281, 287 

Barbak Shah, ud-<din Abul Mujahid, 
215, 269, 272 2 

Barbakabad, 215 

Birbuksingh, in Bengal, 278 


254, 


Burbosa, Odeardo, 201 
Bardwin, 218, 223 . 
Barendra, o of Bengal, 211, 3492. 


Barcunda, vide Bharkindah 

Baritalah, 221, 235 

Barros, Joao de, 194, 214, 287 

Bartholomeus, History of Indian Chris- 
tinmity, 199 

Barir, a Parganah, 273 

bases, Inflexional, of the Gaurian Lan- 
guages, 50 

Bussia latifolia, 17 

Bustar, 230 . 

axid Majlis, 229 
Ba 


eels pond 260". 
d Shah, Shihab-nd-din Abul Muzat- 
ry 269, 262, 268 
Bayles, The Hon, E. C., on Kausambhi 
aa ay Fee ee eee > Gn Mickammmelden cota, 
ase sel 










axtihaé, 216, 235 
Beawes, J. on the sxaseiees of Chand 
as nh divisi of, 211, 3493 list of kings, 
ivisions BY 
Ps a ; vide Bangélah. . 
: Bengals, or Btengola, a doubtful town, 233 
| ‘Bha liwar Rai, 217 
| Bhagavata Purana, quotatio tions from the, 10_ 
ppeagieats River, changes its course, 220n., 
Bhangra, meant 258 


Livim, in proper nouns, 224 

Bhumma Radva, king of Pegu, 56 

Bihar, 221, 222, 251 

Bilar Inscriptions, 245, 290 ff. 

Bijai Manik, 236 

Bikrampur, Dhaka District, 232, 284, 349. 

Binya Dhamma Radza, of Pegu, 1 120, 109 

Binya-e-low, king of Pegu, 159 

Binya keng, king of Pegu, 159 

Binya- nwe, king of Pegu, 159 

Biny a-Ran, king of Pegu, 159 

Binya Rankit, king of "Pegu, 120, 159 

Binya-u, king of Pegu, 44, 159 

Binya Waru, king of Pegu, 121, 169 

Birbhiim, 212, 2220., 223 

Birnagar, 218 

Bishnkot, 21 aM: 

Bishnupur, 222 

Blaev's map ot Bengal and India, 242 

Blochmanm, Contributions to the Geography 
und History of Bengal, 208 

Bocarro, Antonio, 199 

Bohat, 260a. 

Borhun, 2l4n,., 232 

Borkela, burial slabs at, 112 

Bosnah, 220 

Bourke, W. M., Bengal inscriptions, 209, 
290 

Brubma Dat, king of Pegu, 56 

Brahmaputra, 236 

Buddha Ghosha, 28 

Buddha king, Thaha jita Mita, 111 

Buddha, relics of, in Rangoon, 26 

Bughdah Shab, Shibéb-ud-din, of Bengal, 
250) 

Bundu, 115 

Buranda, 115 

Butler, J., comparative pocsbalesr tribes 
in the Naga Hills, vide Appe 

Buzurgumedpuir, 229 

Byat-ta-ba, 46 





Caccrecare, (Bengal) 240 

cahan, a stuf, 216 

Caleutta, 217 

Camoens, the Portuguese poet, 197 

Caor, or aa 2 ie 236 

Cassia artbica, 1 - 
Castanheda, the Portuguen historian, 195 
Castro, 197 


cat, 261". — { 
positon ie of the sy uy a /ah de Se 


‘ eect 3p 
SH ¢ aden 


Chandrakond, 218, 223 

Chur Mukunidia, 220, 232”. 

Chatgaon (Chittagong) 217, 220, 225a., 229, 
2335, 234, 2 zag 

Chiuuk’hondi, 215 

Choumubhaé, in Hagli, 2140. 

Chichakot4, 240 

Chihil Ghazi, a saint, 273 

Chilmari, 235 

Chokahdta (Chutia Négpair), 115 

Chokuria, 252 

Chronicles of the Mun tribe, 40 

Chudangpha, of Asam, 235 

Chutia Negpir, monuments in, 112 

Chuttia-pattia, a marsh, 213 

Cochin, Day's History of, 198 

Coduvascam, 233 

coinage, silver, 344; of Bengal, 343 

coins, of Kausambhi, 109; Muhanoaden, 
205, 260, S11, 345 

Comota, vide Kamata. 

conversions to Ishim, 220, 265 

Correa, a Portuguese historian, 199 

corruptions, of numes,in Bengal, 2160., 
23ln. 

Cos Assam, 24-40 

Cospetir, identified, 223, 224 

Coutinho (Lopo de Sousa), siege of Dia, 196 

cowrie money, $44, 345 

Croton polyandrum, 17 

Cuipitarez, identified, 231 

Cunningham, A. General, inscriptions, 20%, 
847, 24S, 256, 270, 271, 285, 28S, 202, 
298, 307 

cyclones, in Bengal, 230 


ACRUZ, affairs of China, 196 
Dak’hin Shahbéspair, 217, 226 
Dalton (Col. E. T-), on stone monuments 

in Chutié Nagpar, 112 
Damdama, 211 
ddngd, in Bengali names, 2330. 
Dapara, or Daspara, 231 
Darbhanga, 241 
Darla River, 240 
Daruharu, village of, 115 
Darya Khan Lohanf, 221 


De Barros, 194; vide Barros. 
De Goes (Damiao), Chronicles of king 


Manuel, 196 | aie 
De Couto, Diego, a Portuguese historian, 


194 
De Laat, 225, 234n., 242, 244 
oe oy at Sanskrit words for, 21 
delirium mens, wo : 
Resende (Garcia), Life of Poao H, 196 
ae A , », the Dominicans, 199 


Sousa, 
Deok bkot), 211, 212, 239, 274, 348 
ie A inet Las 4 











3 
Dhake, 216n., 226, 228, 282 
Dhanwma bi-y4é, king of Pegu, 56. 
Dham-ma Dredi, king of Pegu, 159 
Dhamma Dhadza, 55 : 
Dhamma Pala, 55 
Dhamma Rady, 56 
Dhatima Thanka, 55 
Dianga, 233 
Dihli, 362 
Dilawar Khaén, of Sondip, 231 
Dinijpir, 256, 263, 263n.,, 266, 272, 273 
Dip-pa Radza, king of Peru, 56 
Dipuria, 231 
distilling of liquor, 18 
Did, in Gujarat, 2600. 
Dodulaé, a village name, 213". 
dog, 261”. 
Don Manik Islands, 228 
driiksha, or grape liquor, 16 
drinking, praise of, 14 , 
Duara, the, 241 oy 
Drau-an, 43, 159 
Dzau-dzip, king of Pegu, 44, 159 
Deau-ta Kumma, 550 
Dvaya, identified with Jaya Sinha, 33 
Dzevya Radza, king of Pegu, 56 


Eprtrore, vide "Adilptir. 

Ekdalah, Fort, 212, 213n., 254 
Enga-Thamanda Radzs, 57 

Eng-gu-ra, 55 

English, the, their character, 210n. 
Eunuchs, 216; their names, 286e,, 30-4. 


Faxur UD-DIN Laghari, 237 

Faria y Souza, « Portuguese Historian, 195 

Faridpar, 217, 226, 228, 229 

Farid-ud-din Ganj i Shakar, 261. 

Fath Shah, Jolél-ud-din Abul Muzatiar, of 
Bengal, 218, 228n., 231 

Fath Singh, 218 

Fathdbad (Bengal), 214, 217, 226, 228, 252, 
202, 313 

Fergusson’s opinion on Atalah Mosque 
160 é 

Fidig Khan, governor of Bengal, 219 ;—of 
Tirhut, 241 

Firingi Bazar, 2280. 

Firingis, 220, 228n.; ride Portuguese 

Firdzabad, vide Hazrat Panduah. 

Firazpair, near Gaur, 204 

Firdepirabad (7), 254 

Firtiy Shah (ILL), ‘Ala-ud-din Abul Muzaf- 
fur, of Bengal, 207 

Firds Shah (111.),of Dibll, 252, 254m., 256m. 


301 
Firdz Shah ar). Saif ud-din Abul Muzafiar, 
of Be . 
Pirdx Shah {L.), Shams ud-din Abul Muzaf~ 
Bengal, 249, 250 


, 





adits 


Ah 


Fitch, Ralph, 214, 230, 234",, 240 

Fo ntainhas, Gabinetee Litterario das, 208 

foreign wines, notice of, 19 

Frederick, Covsar, the traveller, 214, 229 

frontiers of Bengal, 220; Western frontier, 
221; Southern—225; Enastern—234; 
Northern—239 a 


Ga HADAVALA, founder of a dynasty, 
315 


Ganda Radza, king of Pegn, 56 
Ganga, arrack voweil to, 7 
Gangarampir, 212, 200 
Garhi, or Taliagarh, 215, 
gaucdi, or rum, 5 
Gauhatti, 235 
Gaur, or Lak’hnautf, 211, 212, 213, 215, 
237, 260, 251, 260a., 267, 276, 277, 200n., 
312, 313 348; rjde Jannatabad 
Gaur, in Silhaf, 236, 243 
Gaur Gobind, of Silhat, 279 
Gaurian Languages, grammar of, 59 
Geinda Radza, of Peat: 57 
G’hargaon (Asim), 236 
Ghazipir. on the Bhagirathi, 220n. 
Ghazi Shah, Tkhtyér ud-din Abul Muzaffar, 
of Bengal, 254 
Ghiyaspur, 213”. 
Ghivas uddin "Iwaz, of Bengal, 348 
@horig’hat, 215, 221, 239 
Ghulam Husain Salim, author of the ‘ Ri yaz- 
usealétin’, 200 
Gits-tea-wisya, king of Pegu, 57 
Goalparah, near Panduah, 256 
a, its propo portional value to silver, 347 
vea’s history of the Archbishoprie of 
‘Goa, 198 
vernors of Bengal, 246, 348 
dachandra Deva, Inscription of, 314 
Ger in haere vide Gaur 
Tantric purification of, 18 
. F.S., Metrical version of Prithirdj 
ky $29 


22, 223 


i. Tqlim, ee of a ‘a history, 214 








(ae ee 259, 368, 
| Hanthawn 





. | Hig Mfuhatmiad” eeaeaa Cpndahkck a historian, 


ruhatti, 221 
‘Hamzah Shéh, Saif-ud-dfn Abul Mujahid, 


vie - ‘Haya ee 221 


ra 
4F 


Henthawnth ih Hate, agp 








Hazrat Panduah, or Ffrizdibéd, or Purrooa, 
212, 213n., 238, 253, 256, 262, 267, 271 

Heeley, W. L., Bengal inse: iptions, 209 

Henry the Navigator, Life of, 193 

Hereulano, History of the Inquisition in 
Portugal, 199 

Hijli, 224, 225 

Hornle ,A. F. K., on Gaurian Languages, 

. 69 

Horne, C., on Banéras ruins, 160 

hospitals, for animals, 241 

Hough's Christianity in India, 198 

Higli, its name, 217, 225n. 

human sucrifices, in Koch Bihar, 240 

Husaindbad, a Bengal mint town, 214, 298 

Husaini Dynasty, of B@ngal, 201 

Husain Shah, "Ala-ud-din Abul Muzaffar, of 
Bengal, 222, 227, 234, 235, 240, 292, 311 

Husam-uddin Khilji, of Bengal, 348 


Lax Batitah, 233, 236, 252, 281 

Ibrahim Bay yu, Malik, of Bihar, 300 

Ibrahim Shah, Shams-uddin Abul Muzaffar, 
of Jaunpdar, 264, 265, 306 

Tdrakpir, 226, 230a, 

Dah Virdi Khan, 241 

llyaés Shah, Shams-uddin Abul Muzaffar, of 
Bengal, 221, 253, 254, 257, 281 

Indumati, wife of Aja, 9 

inscriptions, at Dihhi, 362 

insignia of royalty, 362 

I lim Mu’azzamibad, vide Mu ‘azzamiébad. 
sa Khan, 231 

Ishwaripor, 227”. 

Isma'ilpar, 217, 218 


Jan yas A or Jamund River, (Bengal) 214, 


Saat, ee of Rajah Kans, 265, 266 

Ja'tar, Nawab, Murshid Quit Khan, saiadk 
219 

Jagdal, 213". 

oe erry 218, 223 

Jajnagar, 23710, 3550. 

J aj pur, 237, 355 

Jalal-uddin Tabrizf, a saint, 253, 260 

Jalal of Silhat, vide Shéh Jalal | ‘« 

Supla, Parguna naa eae mee: ae Cae: : 


Jatmall, son on of Rajab Kans, ex! 
Jatmallpir, 266° ae ) ' 
Jaunpir, read: 2640. ry 

Jaunpir Dynast, » 304 F 


eee | 


23 sus oot a ee 


a 








Laid, or Lady 


Jogdiah, 293 
Jor, « Parganah, 273 
a 


K gona son of Vrihaspati, 3 

Kachhar, 235 a di 

Kadamvari, 18 

Kai Kats, Rukn-ud-din, of Bengal, 247, 249 

Kamata, 236, 239 . 

Kimatapar, 240 

Kiimpter’s Japan, 200 

Kamriip, or Kamriid, 212n., 216, 235, 286 

Kananj, copper grants of, 314 

Kani, wu coin, 346 

Kins, Rajah, 244, 235, 258, 259, 262, 263, 
264, 268 

Kant lalberi, 241 

Karataya River, 215, 216, 235 

Ka-ra-wika Radza, king of Pegu, 57 

Karibari Hills, 235 

Karlla, the last prince of Kananj, 315 

Katak, or Katak Banaras, 2450 

Katdsan, 237 

Katha Kumma, king of Pegu, 57 

Ka-tha-wun, 55 

Kaula, sect of the, 11 

Kausambhi, coins of 109, 191 

Ke-tha-rit Radza, 56 

khacah, « stuff, 8 

K’halgdon, 222, 222a. 

Khalitatabad, 214, 217, 227, 231 

Khan Jahan, of Khalifatabad, 227 

Kharid, in A’zamgarh District, 297 

kharjjura, or date liquor, 16 

Khe-bdiung taken, 54 

Khisrpar, near Dhika, 282 

Khontag hat, 239 

Khun-lau, king of Pegu, 159 

Khurdah, Rajas of, 344”. 

Kichaka, brother to Sudeshna, 6 

Koch Asim, 244”. 

Koch Bihdr, 239, 240, 245 

Koch Hajo, 235 

Koina (the), 113 

koli, or jujube liquor, 16 a 

Kuhn-lau, brother to Wareru, 143 

Kumara Sambhava, quotations from the, 9 


1 ve Croze, Christianity in India, 198 
Lafitan, Portuguese discoveries, 195 
Lak’hmaniyah kings of Bengal, 211 
Lak’ hnanti ; cide Gaur 
Lak’hnir, 211, 223"., 237 
Lal Darwévah, Hindu pillar at, 163 
Land eer mentioned in cgpper plate 
grants, 31 

opallah, 214 
arka Kols, monumental stones of the, 112 
(Silhat), 214, 285, 236 
of the Byrian, Church, 106 








K =e . fans, 19 








Linschoten’s Itinerarinm, 201 
Lukrakhonda, 2220. 


Muacuu Khan, 241 

Madaran, 218, 223 

miilatanku, or delirinm tremens, 21 

Maidatwaya, 21 

Maudavyadhi, 21 

midhuke, or honey liquor, 16 

madhuka or mows spirit, & 

Madhamati River, 226 

Madyapdsana, 20 

Matlei, Historia Indica, 198 

Magha, quotations from the, 10 

Mags, 225, 228, 23-in, 244 

Maha-Bad-dara, king of Peru, 55 

Mahabharat, quotations from the, against 
the use of spirits, 3 

Mahenanda River, 211, 243, 215, 263 

Maha Rads&a weng, 27 si 

Maha-thi-la, king of Pegu, 55 

Maha-thangada, king of Pegu, 56 

Maha Teit-ta, king of Pegnu, 56 

Mahendrapdla, land grant of, 316 

Mahichandra, father of Chandra Deva, 316 

Mahimu Arindu Radza, 57 

Mahima Thawala Kumara, 57 

Ma-hing-tha Rada, 56 

Mahmudsbhad, 217, 235 

Malimmaidpur, 22¢ 

Mahmdad Shah, of Jannpir, 304, 306 

Mahmdid Shah (1), Nagir-ud-din Abul Muo- 
zuffur, of Bengal, 269 ff 

Mahmid Shah, of Dihli, 304 

Mahmdd Shah, Négir-ud-dfh Abul Mazaffar, 
of Dihli, 247, 215. 

Mahmid Shih (111), Ghiyés-ud-din Abul 
Muzattar, of Bengal, 222a., 205 

Mahmad Shah, (11) Nacir-ud-din Abul Mu- 
zaitar, of Bengal, 259 

Mahobikhund, 165 

Maimansingh, 235 

maireya, or rum, 16 

maireya wine, 6 

Makhedgabad, 218 

Makhedg Khan, 2180. 

Malabar, History of the Church of, 198 

Malaca Conquistads, a Portuguese epic, 198 

Maldah, 215, 294 

Maldives, 260”. < 

Malikptir Koyi, near Dihli, 362n, 

MAljhatta, Hijli, 225 

Mandaka Radsa, 56 









Manya Radza, 56 
Machain, Dhaka District, 292, 293 
Ma-ra-li Radza, 56 
Marco Polo, 216 
mnerh, a gold weight, 344, 345 
Maria, Vineenzo, 200 
Markandeya Purina, quotations from the, 
10 
Marden’s Sumatra, 200 
Masjidkur, 227 
Masnad “Alipdr, 225, 
Mech tribe, 239 
Medinipdir, 224 
Meneitipur, 223n. 
Meng-Bala, 43 
Meng Kyi-tswa Tsau-ke, 49 
Mewat, 244 
Mhan-dan, king of Pegu, 159 
Mig-ca dib-ba Radza, 57 
Milmanshahi, 216 
Mirath, 302 
Mir Jumlah, 241 
Mirza Khan, 241 
Mithila, a part of Bengal, 
Monhyin Mengtara, 121 
Morang, 241, 244 
Moulavadangur, 223n. 
Mozoomdar, explained, 214". 
Mu’azzamabad, or Iqlim Mu'azzamabad, 
213a., 21 4, 235, 250 
Mu'azzampor, 236 
Mubarak Shah, Fakhbr-nd-din Abul Muzaffar, 
of Bengal, 233, 252, 2560. 
muctra, or wine biscuits, 20 
Mughulmiari, 224, 241 
Muhammad Shah, Abul Mujahid, of Dihli, 
251, 299 
Muhammad Shah, of Bihar, 221, 222 
* Muhammad Shah, of Dili, 303 
j Muhammad Shah, Jalal-ud-din Abul Mu- 
zaifar, of Bengal, 266, 268 
| ‘Muhammad Tughlug, of Dibli, 251, 299 
 Muhammadans, in Bengal, 220 
Muhammadan coins, notes on, 311, 350 
7 sauhr i nubwuncat, 273, 274 
Makund, of Bosnah, 229 
‘Mukunda Deb, of Orisé, 224, 344n. 
| Mun, or the people of Pegu, 34, 35 
Murad Khan, 228, 229 - 
 Murdidkhainah, 229 
Murshidabid, 218 
Murshid Quli, vide Ja’far. 


211, 239n., 349n. 








of, 311 
sof two 


| < — 
se we 2 
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Naga Hills, vocabularies of tribes in, vide 
Appeudix | 

Nigananda, drunkenness ings 

Nagor, in Birbham, 212, *ooy 260n, ; im 
Jodhpar, 2600. 

nakuli, or wine bisenit«, 20 

names, Of Eunuchs, 256". 

Nura Radza, king of Peru, 56 

Nura-thara, king of Pegu, 55 

Nara-thnu Radza, king of Peon, 56 

narikelaja, or cocoanut liquor, 16 

nardrd, ar fleet, 220 

Nazirpar, 225 

Nicolo Conti, the traveller, 

Nilamba, Rajah, 240 

Nouldy, 231 

Norikol, 232 

Nucrat Shih, Naécir-nd-din Abul Muzaffar, 
of Bengal, 220, 222, 227, 234, 295 
Niidiya, old for Nadiya, 21l2n., 343 

Nur Jahan, 214, 2292, 

Nir Qutb *lam, a saint, 260n., 262, 264 


214, 


Ouxx: jn Bengal, 218 

Oris, 224, 238; revenue of, in 12th cen- 
tury, ‘BAL; 355 

Osorio, Bishop of Sylves, 196 


Pacner. 222 

Pacacali, 231 

Padmawati, 238 

Paiks, of Bengal, 255 

paishti, or arrack, 5 : 

Paithinasi against wine, 4 

pinasa, or jack liquor, 16 

Panduah, in Higli, 262, 275 

Panduah, vide Hazrat Pagdaah. 

Panjrah, 215, 239, 263n. 

Patgion, or Pateram, 239 

Peal, S. E., Vocabulary of 
Nagas, vide Appendix. 

Pega, 230n. 

Pegu, Founder of, 30, 57 

Pegu, History of, 23, 120 ; 

Peru, poder of, 52 

list of, 57 

Pegu, ‘tional history of, 25 

Peppé, T. F., on Monumental stones, 119° 

Perselis River, 244 

Phani River, 226 

hay By Sir A. P., History of Pegu, | 23, 120 


the Banparé 


| Muzaffur Shah, Shams-ud-din Abul Nasr | 

a . of Benge: cindy coin of, 311 asi or Buddhist books, 28 7 
ase j og pollen military, of Bengal, 265 __ | 6 
*. ; ¢ . bd ® y Re 
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Pratépaditya, Rajah, 227n. ° 
Prithiraj Rasau, 165, 329 
Pun-na-rika Ra@za, king of Pegu, 57 
Purchas, the historian, 225, 233 
Pirniah, 215, 239 


Qanar Khan, 253 
Qurigqalpak tribe, 239 

Qizihatti, 221 

Qutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah, 311 


Raoua. (Rarha) a part of Bengal, 211, 

- 223, 237, 349", « 

Radsidirit, 48 

Radza Thira, king of Peru, 56 

Raghuvansa, quotations from the, 9 

Ragiawarra, 241 

Raipair, 244 

Raja Baydibaénf, a saint, 260n. 

Rajendralila Mitra, on Spirituonus Drinks in 
India, 1, 58 

. on two copper plate inscriptions 

from Kanatj, 314 

Rij Mahall, 218 

Raj Mala, history of Tiparah, 234, 236n. 

Rajawara, 241 

Rakhang, vide Arakan, 

Ramanya, or the country of Pegu, 24 

Rimi, 243, 234. 

Rangamati, 215;—on the Brahmaputra, 
220 ;—in Tiparah, 237 

Rangpar, 212n., 239 

Ramiganj, 224 

Rasalpar, or Jesar, 217 

Rasilpar River, 226 

Ratanpdr, 239 

rati, true weight of, 346 ° 

Raushandbad, or ‘liparah, 237 

Raziyah, queen of Dihli, 245n., 343 

revenue, of Bengal, from 1582 to 1762, 219 ; 
of Koch Bihar, 241; of Orisa, 344 

Rivara, Sr. da Cunla, 2039 

Riydzussaldtin, a Bengal History, 209 

rouwds, in Bengal, 220 

Rohtasgarh (Bihar), 300 

Rongso, village of, 114 

Roteire (The), Vasco de Gama’s account, 196 


* 
— 


S anwan . on the a re 

saira, or long pepper liquor, 1G 
untala, scenes of drunkenness in, 8 

Salimabad, 218,227 © ; 

San Romano, a Portuguese Historian, 195 








Santals, 300 

‘Saranda Pir, Hills of, 113 

Saraswati River, . 243, 24h. e 

‘Saraswati River, in Hagli, 2142. 
ss Swid Khan, governor of Bihér , 2180. 
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Rarhat, in Birbhtim, 214, 2220. 

surlushkar, an officer, 214 ‘ 

Satgaon, 212, 213n., 2l40., 217, 227, 239, 
251, 270 

Satgurh (7), 238 

Satrapir, 2210, 

Satrit of Bosnah, 229 


_ Satryitpar, 229 


Sanutramani, 22 

seal of prophetship, 273, 274 

Servily, 243 

Shadi Khan, 268 

Shatbandur, 225, 

Shahbazpir, S 

Shah Jalal, of Silhat, 277, 278, 293 

Shah Langar, 236 

Shahr i Nau, 213”., 214n. 

Shihzadpir, 221 

Shaikh Akhi Siraj "Usman, 260 

Shidistahnagur, 220 . * | 

Shams-ud-din (7), son of Hamzah Shah, 259, 
264, 268 

Shan kings of Peon, list of, 159 

Shuns, rebellion of the, 51 

Shurifabad, 218 

Sheng-tsau-bu, king of Pegu, 159 

Shergzurh, 224 

Sherpur “Atal, 218 

Sherpir Firingi, 228n,, 230 

Sherpar Murcha, 216, 221 ;—Maimansingh, 
204 , 

Sher Shah, of Dihli, 217, 285a. 

Shihab-ud-lin, cide Bayazid Shah. 

Shihdl-ud-din, Qazi, of Jaunpdar, 265 

shiqdir, an officer, 214 

Shuk! Gosiin, of Koch Bildir, 240 

Shuja’, Prince, his rentroll, 219, 241; a 
fulxe Shuja’, 241 

Siam, kings of, 49 

Sidi Badr Diwanah, 259 

Sidhu, 217 

Sikundar Palhlawin, 225 

Sikandarpair, near A’camgurh, 206 

Sikandar Shoh, Abul Mujahid, of Bengal, 
20D., YG, 27% ‘ 281 

Sikandar Shah (L1.) of Bengal, 251 

Sik'’karbhaim, 22 

Silhat, 216, 234, 235, 296, 278 

silk, raw, 215, 240 

silver, import of, 230a. 

Sirguja, 230 

Sirkars, list of, 215 

Sirisea Kutaumba, LI9 

Sirote, 236 

Sita vows wine to Yumuna, 7 

Sitaram Rai, 220 

Siyar ul-Mutaakhkharén, w history, 2170, 

Sondip Island, 217, 226, 229, 230, 231 

Soma nectar, 21 

Sosang, (Giro Hills) 235 | 

sourn wine, directions for preparing, 22 

spirit, ban of Sukracharya against, 3 


— 





Selman. the a ro 218° 
Sndeshna, queen V 
Sukrachary, an 
Sulaiméndbéd, 2 
Suluimdn Shah, 218 
_gulfdn, a Mhammadan title, 8500, 
Sultan Shéhzidah, of Bengal, 
Sundarban, 226; cultivated formerly, 231 
Sunnirgaon, 212, 213e., 216 231, 
236, 237, 238, 251, 261, 283, 285, 295 

Sunnafagarhi, 256n,, 

Sunnirkot, 256 

suri, or arrack, 16 


Suvarnabhim, kings of, 55 
Symplocos raceaion, 1s 





Retbarte 5. i, rar for the His. 
ry © Portuguese in Lis if, 
Tribeni, 214, 232, oii. ¢ os 

Tripura, vide Tiparah. 

Tsam-bu-dipa, king of Pegn, 5G 

Tean-da-la Radzn, king ot Pegu, 57 
Tughril, Sultan Mughis, 238 [246 
Tughril, “Izz-ud-din Tughin Khan, 237, 245, 
foyhril, ite menning, 246". 

Tukaroi (Orisé), 224 


[LJ pacpr-wa Meng, 55 
Uba-ma-la Radza, 57 

Pre tie!) in rags 257 

Udesxe, 247, 2 

U-din-na Radza, king of Pegu, 56 
Udny, Mr. G., 200 

Upadansa, 20 

Upadarsa, 20 

U! run-nata, king of Pegu, 56 


Bengal Geography Ut-tama Radza, king of Pegu, 56 


Tasagat I NACIRY, 
4j Khan, conqueror of Hijli, 225 


Ta-ka-runt-bi, king of Pegu, 159 
tala or toddy wine, 5, 16 
Taliagarh, or Garhi, 215, 222 
Talibabéd, 229 


Uttara, king of Pegu, 55 


Vasyaprya sacrifice, 22 

Vulentyn, Frangois, bis work, 202, 225, 226, 
2A2n. 

Van den Broucke, 242”, 

Viruni liquor, 6 


Nindah, or Tura, in Bengal, 213n., 217, 223 Vaseo de Gama, 193. 


tankah, a coin, 347 

| oni or wood-apple liquor, 16 
notations from the, 11 
ing of Burma, AT 
owas F Hamide a history, 234a. 


Tek ka re, 7 Pag king of Pegu, 56 

Tellez, History of Ethiopia, 200 . 

i ge (Antonio), rong dd of, 190 
en VA a “Voyage to 
pty sg Sys aS 

-ka, king egu, 56 
a.16-tai, Fort of, 53 
Thamala, founder of oeees 34 


. The ‘in Ttadaa, ing of Pegu, 57 


East India,” 242n., 


Vasishtha, against wine, 4 
Vi ijayac handrn, son of Govindchandra, 317 
Visvamitra, entertained with wine, 6 ; 


[159 

W weer, king of Martaban, 41, 42, 

weights, 345, 346 

Westmacott, E. V., a Barbak Shah In- 
een from Dingjpar, 273; 209 
Wi-dlva-ya Kamina, 56 

wine biscuits, or updansa, 20 

wines, ingredients of different sorts of, 15, 15 

wine, in the Ramayana, & 

wine, in the Mahubherata, 5 

Wimala, founder of Pegu, 34, 57 

Wise, Dr. James, on 5 Jalal, 278; 209, 
282, 284 

witchcraft, 216, 279+ 


Xavier, St. Francis, 197 
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Note on two Muhammadan Ooins.—By vase Hosxouance E. C, Baxcer, 
t C, 8. I. 


I have the honor to bring to the notice of the Society two fine gold 
Muhammadan coins which 1 have lately seen. ‘They are both as yet 


undescribed, 
The first is a gold coin of Nacgir-uddin Khusrau, the usurper 


who ascended the throne of Dibli after the assassination of Qutb-uddin 


Mubarak in 720 A. H., and reigned a little more than four months. 
‘The eoin is in beautiful preservation and weighs about 169 grains, 
It is of the same type as the silver coin, described as No, 155 of Thomas’ 


‘ Pathan Kings.’ The marginal inscription 1s, however, complete and runs, 
Blenre 9 upyhe he 9 das wea? SII soe ye 

In the centre, tow, of the reverse, the word preceding “ gyeryht” ine 

clear as “ yas “ Nacir ul-rahman.” The drawing of the original of Mr. 


‘Thomas’ eoin as given in the plates (PI. iii, fig. 73) seems as if the latter 


had been imperfect at this word. The legends are, therefore, probably the 
same, except as to the denomination of the cagn given in the margin. 
“The gold coin which I have above described, is in the possession of Col. 


J. J, H. Gordon of the 29th mn Native Infantry, who progatse it re 


ee ae! OL ce he 
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also groatly resembles the silver coin of that Monarch, figured by Marsden, 
(Pl. xxxv, fig. pexerr) and attributed by him to Shams-uddiy Altamsh, 

Major Waterhouse has been good enough to photograph this interesting 
coin, and I enclose a copy of the photograph, 





I give the legend as I read it in full, but there may be some doubt as 
to one word and as to the date, of which more presently. 


REVERSE, OBVERSE. 
Muhammadan profession of faith, al ig tpt w2rSty Lio ee 
or “ Kalimah,” with the date. sib ie ain ae oll St, , 


Margin—the names and titles 
of the four companions. 


The first difficulty is as to the title “,85/! 51.” The legend in this line 
and that below it, is very much cramped at the end, and is with difficulty 
legible. I read this word therefore with some doubt, it is possibly meant 
for jRbe!531, 

Unfortunately, the chief doubt of the reading centres in the date. 

The numerals are preceded by two scarcely legible groups of letters, which 
9 at take to represent Kas , and these cover the numerals, which are very 
ill executed. Attached to the marginal scroll on the left may be seen a trian- 
i gular mark. This may be either a part of the scroll itself, or it may, be 
intended for the cipher q or 8. | 
On the other hand, the extreme right hand cipher, ifexamined by a si 
“ae resolves itself clearly into two, and it may therefore either stand for 4 or 
i —e or for e and J, é. e., “0” and “1." The date may therefore be read as 901 
‘ee Le Or 896, indifferently. 
‘This is unfortunate, for the date of this king is uncertain, We know bat 
% little. of him. The main facts which seem to be clear are, that he murdered ai: 
his immediate predecessor Mahmiid Shah, and at once ase the tl m2! 
- After some time a rebellion arose, headed by his eventual successor ’. 
— uddir + oes) It would appear, moreover, M uzaffar Spear Lares 
at ven i nto the’fortified | city of Gaur, and that ae held his o 
efuge for a very y connicarable time, de ae ittagks : 
1, Weve ry hata A a ao 
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of his courtiers, whom he had disgusted by his cruelty ; another story is that 
emboldened ley success he rashly hazarded a battle outside his fortification, 
and fell in the contest. 

The popular dates assigned to this king vary very much, but itis speci- 
fically stated that his reign lasted three years and five months. 

One set of dates, that most generally accepted, carries his reign as far 
down as 903, which would place his accession in either the beginning of $99 
or end of 898, A. H.; but, as will be seen, this is probably too late. 

The only one point on which there is no doubt is that he erected a 
building at Gaur in 898. This is testified by the inseription published in 
the Society’s Journal, Vol. xu, p. 291, by Mr. Blochmann from the Gaur 
impression furnished by General Cunningham. 

Another piece of evidence, but a less conclusive one, is the coin publish- 
ed by Marsden, Pl. xxxviii, No. pcexer, and which is datedin 899. It 
is attributed by Marsden to "Alé-uddin Husain ; but if correctly attributed, 
as is probable, it is, I think, indirect evidence, no? that Muzaffar Shah was 
then dead, but that he was still alive in possession of Gaur. For this coin 
of ’Alé-uddin is struck at Fathabid, a mint of which I believe no other 
specimens exist, whereas his later coins bear the mint mark usually of 
“ Jannatabad,” the well known mint name of new Lak’hnauti or Gaur, 
It is of course more than probable that *Ald-uddin Husain, in the flush of 

“vietory and with his adversary penned up and beleaguered in a fortress, at 
once assumed, while himself in camp or at some obscure town, the regal style 
and struck coins, while Muzaffar Shah might still have done the same inside 
his strong fortress. 

The facts we have then are these: Muzaffar Shah was reigning in 898. 
He was probably still reigning but penned up in Gaur at some period 
in 899. He reigned three years and five months. 

All of these facts are consistent with the dates either of 896 or 901 A. FL, 

- but in either case this coin must mark one extreme limit of Muzaffar's 
Shah's reign, My own feeling is rather to read the date as 901 A. HL, rest- 
ing mainly on the general assignment of a later date to him by native histo- 
rians, and on the appearance of the date itself. I am bound to state, how- 


+ ever, that such authorities as General Cunningham and Mr. Blochmann 
\e prefer to read 896. 

~ é This coin was found at Gaur some years ago, and is in the possession of 
_E. Lowis, Esq., C. 8. em 
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Notes on Two Copper-plate Inscriptions of the Twelfth Century, A. D., re 

cording Grants of Land by Govindachandra Deva of Kanauj —By 
Ba'pu Ra‘venpeara’ta Murra. 


In April last, I received from Mr. E. T. Atkinson of Allahabad two 
copper plates bearing Sanskrit inscriptions, together with a transer ipt in 
modern Devanagari and an English translation of one of them. Mr, Atkin- 
son informed me that the plates “ had been found in the village of Basahi, 
about two miles north-east of the tahsili town of Gidhundé, in the Ktawah 
District. The village is in a small Akera or mound into which a Thakur 
cultivator was digging for bricks to build a house. He came on the remains 
of a pakka house, in the wall of the dé/dn of which were two recesses (té4), 
and in each of these recesses was a plate,” 

No. 1, the smaller of the two plates, measures 16 inches, with an average 
breadth of 10} inches, It has a clasp rivetted on the middle of its upper 
edge to-which is attached a chain of two rings of unequal thickness, holding 
a heavy bell-shaped copper seal, The legends on the seal are a figure of 

* Garuda, the vehicle of Vishnu, and a conch shell, a rude imitation of the 
famous panchajanya conch or war trumpet of that divinity, with the name 
of S‘ri Govindachandra Deva in the middle. The seal is peculiar to the 
last line of the Kanauj kings, and implies that those who adopted it were 
the especial followers of the Vaishnava faith. 

The writing on the plate extends to twenty-two lines, the last begin- 
ing at about the middle of the lower edge. The character is the well-known 
Kutila, deeply cut, and in an excellent state of preservation. 

The record was first sent to Paydit Bapudeva 3S ‘ustri, who had it deci- 
phered and translated by one of the papdits of the Sanskrit College of Bena- 
res. The transcript prepared by the pandit is generally correct, and is 
annexed below with a few slight alterations ; but the translation, being loose 

and periphrastic, has been replaced by another. 

_ The subject of the inscription is the grant, to an astrologer named 
Ahbneka, of a village named Vasabhi, in the canton of J idvani, i in the Etawah 

district. ‘The donor is Raja Govindachandra Deva of Kanauj, and the date 

ae of the gift, Sunday, the Sth of thew axing moon in the month of Pausha, 

AT ‘Samvat 1161, corresponding with the end of December in the year 1103 of 

a the Christian era. ‘The boundayy of the village is given in full, and Mr. Aik- 
man, who communicated the plate to Mr. Atkfhson, identifies the place: 

with the modern ‘herd village of Basihi where the record was ‘Kontbeg ral: He 
| says, Miah only name like Jiavani in Pargannah Bishohs is Jiva Sirsini, 
a4 bout ten m1 ; south-east of Bidhuna, which has a lay , nerd, The name S94 
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Bandhama still exists as the name of a village about 24 miles east of Bashi. 
Pusani may bg identified with Pusaoli, two miles south of Basa&hi. For 
Varavvala the local pandits give Belzur, two miles southwest; for Bantha- 
ra, two miles west of Basihi. Savahada is apparently the modern Sabhad, 
2} miles N. N. W. of Bas&hi. All these are khera villages with which the 
Whole north-east of the Bidhuné Parganah appears to be studded. Tradition 
has it that Sahad in the Phaphind Parganah, which is now but a kherd, 
was the site of the elephant stables of the rulers of Kanauj, and, though 
there is now no vestige of a wall, the villagers still point out the sites of 
the gates, as the Dihli Darwazah &e.” 

The attesting witnesses to the gift were the high priest, the accountant 
general, and the warder of the palace, the conveyancer being a man of the 
name of Vijaya Dasa, sou of Pandit Kuke, 

No. 2 measures eighteen inches. by eleven and a half.*.It originally 
had one or more rings and a seal attached to its top: but they are now lost. 
Its corners sre broken, and the inseription, which extends to twenty-four 
lines, has been very much defaced by rust, making it quite Ulegible in some 
places. Owing to this the pandit, who deciphered the first plate, could not 
make anything of the record. Careful clearing and an impression taken 
under a copper plate printing press, have, however, enabled me to read a 
good part of it, and filling up such portions as are irretrievably lost of the 
preamble, which is the same as in a record published in the twenty-seventh 
volume of this Journal, and the concluding imprecatory and commmendatory 
verses from several land grants already published, I have succeeded in res- 
toring the record with the exception of a few proper names of places which 
are not of any material importance. The portions taken from other records 
have been enclosed in brackets in the subjoined transcript. 

The subject of the patent is the gift of two villages by Govindachandra 
to a Thakur of the name of Devapala S‘arma, son of Thakur Udyi, and 
grandson of Thakur Yogi, of the Kasyapa clan. The title of the donee and 
his ancestors appears in its ancient form of Thakkura, ‘The date of the gift 
is the third of the wane in the month of Phalguna, Samvat 1174, or just 


‘thirteen years after the first grant. The dates are given, in both cases, both 
ain letters and figures, and so there is no doubt whatever about the 


accuracy of my reading. 
The preamble of the first grant opens with a reference to a dynasty of 
which one Gahadavala was the founder, and Karlla the last prince, One of 


the descendants, some unknown generations femoved from Gyhadavala, was 
Mahiila, and after some “generations Bhoja, who does not appear to have 
ae been the immediate predecessor of Karlla. Of these several names, that of 





favs is the most importants As a sovereign of Kanauj, he must be one of | 
the two ‘Bheojar ofethe S4ran plate noticed by me in my paper “on a Land 
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Grant of Mahendrapala Deva of Kanauj,"* probably the last who was the 
same with the “ Lord Paramount” named in the Gwalidr inwription trans- 
lated by me and included in my paper on the “ Vestiges of the Kings of 
Gwalior,’{ and noticed also in my essay on the “ Bhoja Raja of Dhar and 
his Homonyms."{~ ‘The date of the last Bhoja of Kanauj was 885, A. D. § 
and that of the Bhoja of Gwaliir 875, A D.,|| showing an interval of only 
ten years which may reasonably be supposed to have been included in a sin- 
gle reign. This identification would make the dynasty of Gahadavala to be 
the same with that ie! Devasakti, which, according to my calculation, com- 
menced in the year 779, A. D.& 

When Karlla, the last prince of the dynasty, died, cannot be ascertained ; 
but it must have been at about the third quarter of the eleventh sentury. 
The inseription notices a revolution immediately after his death ; perhaps he 
was destroyed “bya rising of his own people, who expelled his descendants 
from Kanauj and made over the kingdom to Chandradeva, or at least helped 
” him to take it. 

The dynasty of the last named prince was founded by Yasovigraha, 
whose name occurs in a large number of inscriptions ; his date, however, 
is nowhere satisfactorily settled.** His son Mahichandra was the father of 
Chandradeva. No inseription of either of these has yet been met with. Of 
Madanapala, the son and successor of Chandradeva; an inscription has been 
published, bearing date the 3rd of the waxing moon in the month of Magha, 
Samvat 1154 = 1097 A. D.t+ According to the inscription under notice 
he was the reigning sovereign in 1103, A. D., when his son Govindachandra, 
as heir apparent, gave away the village of Basahi. 

The second inscription describes the dynasty of Yasovigraha, but makes 
no mention of the line of kings which preceeded it. According to it Govinda- 

| -chandra was reigning sovereign or Maharaja on the 3rd of the wane in 

f the month of Phalguna, in the Samvat era 1174 = A. D.1117. So he must 

have succeeded his father between 1103 and 1117 A. D. On the 6th of the 
wane in the month of Magha, Samvat 1182 = A. D. 1125, he gave away a 
village in the canton of Haladoya,f} and his reign may be assumed to have 
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extended to the close of the third decade of the twelfth century, and probab- 
ly to a much Jater period. His son and successor was Vijayachandra. He 
is said to have died in 1168 A. D.,* leaving the kingdom of Kananj to his 
son Jaychandra, the last king, from whom the country passed to the Muham- 
madans. There are several copper plate patents extant of this sovereign. 
Six of them found by Captain Fell at Benares, and now in the Library of 
the Asiatic Society, bear dates as follow :-— 

Nos. 1008-3 and 6, Samvat 1233 A. D. 1175 

No. LOOS-4, Samvat 1234 — A. D. 1176. 

Nos. 1008-5, 7 and 8, Samvat 1236 — A. D. LL7S. 

Lt. Col, Caulfield’s Faizabad plate,t Samvat 1243 — A. D. 1187. 

His overthrow by the Muhammadans took place in A. D. 1193, which 
gives a period of about twenty-six years for his reign. 

As the history of these sovereigns has been discussed* at- length by 
Colebrooke, Wilson, and others, and I have at present neither the time nor the 
inclination to write a monograph, I shall close these brief notes with a few 
remarks on the nature of the gift and on the various kinds of rights, taxes, and 
cesses which they bestowed on the donees. 

The gifts, as a rule, are absolute, and to last, in the metaphorical 
language generally used are such occasions, ‘‘as long as the sun and moon 
will endure.” Their resumption is also prohibited with dire imprecations. 
But no where is any mention made of the right of actual possession “of the 
donor. ‘The first impression produced on reading a copper-plate grant is 
that the proprietory right of the donor is conveyed to the donee, but looking 
to the fact that almost invariably there 1s a clause in the deed which says 
“the inhabitants and local officers, should render to the donee all rents, 
taxes,’ &c., or other words to that effect, the conclusion becomes evident that 
the right conveyed is, like that of the zamindars, limited to rents, &e., and 
does not extend to actual possession, which is taken for granted will rest 
with the tiller of the soil, except of course in the cases of unoccupied land, 
forests, mines, wastes, &c., which are frequently separately mentioned. This 
peculiarity in the land tenures of India was first pointed out by Colonel 
Sykes, and it shows the existence of zamindari rights of middle men apart 
and distinet from the occupancy rights of the cultivators. It shows also 
that the right of possession did not rest with the king. He was entitled to 
demand revenue or kara, and cesses, but not to dispossess the occupant at will 
and pleasure. However extraordinary, this may appear to persons who 
associate the idea of Indian sovereignty with every thing that is arbitrary and 


= autocratic, it is a fact which is in perfect keeping with the laws of the land, 
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According to the Tottvataumudi, there were formerly four classes of tax- 
gatherers intermediate between the actual occupant on the oe side and the 
king on the other; these were the Gramadhyaksha, the Kautumbika, the 
Vishayadhyaksha, and the Sabhidhyaksha, and the revenue passed succes- 
sively through their separate hands before it reached the king.* Whether 
these persons were paid officers, or owners in some sense or other, I cannot 
ascertain, but in the VPivada Chintémani a yule is quoted which says, “ A 
gift of land made by the king by taking it from its proprietor through 
anger or avarice, or under a pretext, (7. ¢. not lawfully resumed) is illegal.’ 
There are laws quoted in it of the rights of squatters and lease-holders, 
apart from those of permanently fixed cultivators, who held the position of 
the ryots of the present day.t This becomes the more apparent from the 
nature of the right of the king in land as defined by- S'rikrishna Tarka- 
lankdra in Iris.commentary on the Dayabhaga of Jimutavahana, “ When the 
owner of one kingdom,” says he, “ hays a country or the like from the owner of 
another, the right acquired in his purchase is that of realising revenue, which 
the seller had, and not anything similar to the right acquired in land by 
inheritance, which is also connected with land, and which is not of the same 
nature with the former, and cannot be produced by its transfer, the dis- 
cordance being in their natures.”§ Accordingly, we-find in one of the Sanehi 
inscriptions a vassal of Chandra Gupta purchasing from one of his 6wn sub- 
jects a piece of land, at the legal rate, for 12,500 dinars for a Buddhist temple. || 
The rights conveyed by the patents also indicate this very clearly. 
The first right named in the records under notice is called bhdga or “a share” 
of the produce. It is, I believe, the same with the bhagajota of the present 
day, in which an owner allows the cultivation of his land by a farmer on 
the understanding of receiving a share (4hdga) of the produce, the cost 
and labour of cultivation being borne by the latter. The share varies from 
four to ten-sixteenths, according to the nature of the soil and other cireum- 
stances; but it is ordinarily fixed at half the produce, which in the case of 
paddy is sometimes meant to include the straw, and sometimes to omit 
it. Owners of land are occasionally required to supply seed grain; but 
* gor fe grave: sehen: aca favargera vasein, fadat- 
wer surgery, 4 Hay cha | 
. + Prasannakumar Tagore’s Translation, p. 124, Rae 
¢ Ibid., pp. 130-31. aio . ee 
yf: fameas sats wcaetiawha am ay TA, Ag Kassel 
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this is not common. At the time of Govindachandra, the share was, I 
believe, a tenth, as I find in the inscription No. 1 the word bhaga- 
kujtaka-das'a, which means the share (bhiga) for a plough-share (Ai:fake) to 
be das’a “ ten,’ the “ten’” meaning either ten hundredths or one tenth. 
The ordinary practice of calculating by fractions of the rupee or sixteenths 
hag, I imagine, not been adopted here, as the very next word bandha vifis'afi 
twenty or a twentieth for mortgages, would in that case mean twentysix- 
teenths. which would be absurd. One-twentieth or twenty-hundredths— 
most probably the former was the rate of cess for mortgages. But what- 
ever the rate the right was clearly limited to rent, and did not extend to 
actual possession. 

The second right of the zemindar is named Bhoga, literally meaning 
enjoyment, but most probably intended to imply usufruct, as in the current 
terms Bhogabandhak, Bhogalabh, Bhogadlukar, Bhogasanad, &e., a mort- 
gage is meant in which the article pledged is permitted to be used in leu 
of interest. It might mean the actual possession and enjoyment of the 
land, but that cannot be the object intended by the conveyancer, for in 
that case he would not have described itas “ payable,” and enjoined the 
inhabitants or ryots to “render it.” The condition of payment, or rendering, 
implies that the land was left in the possession of the ryots, and the donee 
was still to have some enjoyment of it. This could be effected by al- 
lowing the landlord to have the right of using it when the land was left 
fallow, either as field for grazing his cattle, or taking the grass from the 
field after the cultivator’s crop had been removed from it. A right of 
this description is enjoyed in the North-Western Provinces to this day ; and 
acase once came up in appeal to the High Court of Calcutta from Behar in 
which the zemindar claimed the right of taking grass from the field of his 
ryot, after the ryot had removed his crop. This is indicated in a passage in 
the Vivdda Chintamani where it is stated that “ the produce of seeds thrown 
from one field into another by a storm or a deluge, is enjoyed by the 
proprietor of the field,’* @ ¢., the produce resulting without the interven- 
tion of the ryot is due to the zemindar, even during the currency of a lease, 
unless otherwise provided for in the lease. . 

The next is Kara, i. e., rent proper or revenue, in which a fixed amount, 
whether payable in money or kind, has to be rendered for the use of land 
irrespective of the actual produce at any given time, The standard for 
fixing the rate was doubtless the produce, but when the rate was once fixed, 
the produce was no longer taken into considgration. 

The next is Pravani €ara, or a toll on quadrivials, é. ¢.?a toll at tu_n- 
pikes, it being very unlikely that a traveller was called upon to pay a toll 


es every cross road, The, translator of the Delhi Collége copper-plate 
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fancies that from the mention of this tax, “it may possibly be inferrible 
that the impoverishment of the imperial coffers had recently given rise to a 
new species of fiscal exaction ;""* but the impoverishment is altogether imagi- 
nary; there is nothing to show that Govindachandra’s reign was financially 
a bad one, and needed any extraordinary fiscal measures for relief. On 
the contrary, Govindachandra and his two successors, who exercised supre- 
macy for nearly the whole of the twelfth century, and possessed the finest 
and richest portion of India, including the Gangetic doab, a good portion of 
Oudh down to Benares, and an undefinable portion of the tract of country 
to the south of the Ganges and Jumna from Tikkari to Gwalior, were rich 
and prosperous, the most distinguished sovereigns of their times, lavish in 
bestowing entire villages, not unoften two, three, or more at a time, in free 
gift to Brdhmans, if is extremely improbable that they laboured under 
pecuniary difficulties, Were the difficulty to be admitted as a fact, still the 
question would remain, how could the bestowal of the right to raise such a 
tax relieve the tightness of the imperial exchequer? To make it really 
beneficial, the donor should have reserved the right for himself, and not given 
it away to a subject. 

These four forms of taxation are mentioned in the second plate, and the 
grant appears to be limited to the enjoyment of these, which the tenants 
were to contribute. In the first grant the gift is absolute, including the 

: power of administering justice, the punishment being limited by the nature 
of the offence, sedrisdparddha danda, But even here the tenants are not 
altogether lost sight of, nor their rights annulled, for it ordains that the 
share (bhdga) foreach plough, ‘taka, should be ten or a tenth (das’a ; bhaga- 
kittaka-das‘a). 7 

The right of the donee in mortgage is fixed at one-twentieth or five 
per cent., which is somewhat more than the stamp tax of the present day, 
He is authorised also to raise a tax for beggars—a poor rate—which is to be 
equal to a prastha, or four kuduvas, which is equal to “ forty-eight double 
handfuls ;’’ but whether that was required to be contributed by every tenant, 
or for every biggah of land cultivated, I cannot ascertain. ‘The tax is numed 
agu-prastha, A similar rate of tax is also fixed for the administration of 
justice aksha-pufala-prasthay For the watch and ward of the village, a similar 
rate is likewise fixed. It is called prdtihdra-prastha or a chaukidaré tax, and 

- in some villages of Bengal, it is still current, though the measure of corn given 


ig different. Royalties are also fixed for mines (dkara), collection of fragrant 
- grass, meaning evidently the wild Bend grass or Khaskhas (turushka-danda) ; 
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“ Mahommedan amercements,” the translator suggesting that if implies that 
“the encroaghment of the northern invaders were gaining head, and that 
their dominion was becorning to be recognised ;"" but I cannot accept this 
version as correct. It assumes the presence in Etawah of such a Moslem 


population as would be worth taxing; and that is far from being probable. —, 


Lhe word furushd-a dubtless means a Turk or a Moslem, and it is undeniable 
that the incursions of Mahmdd Ghaznavi did leave some of his followers 
scattered in different parts of India, but they did not make up such a 
population in villages as to make judicial fines imposed on them of any 
material value. Atany rate such fines do not by any means indicate Moslem 
sovereignity in India, nor does their imposition by Brahmans under 
the orders of a Hindu king in the year 1103 imply its extension. It may 
be added, that the right of administering justice carries with it that of 
fining, and the donee who got the right, enjoyed the tines*fyom Hindu and 
foreign offenders alike, and a special mention of “ Mahommedan amerce- 
ments” was not at all needed. But the most important argument against 
the theory appears to me to be the position which the word fturushka danda 
occupies in the text. It is preceded by afera,“ mine,” and followed by 
dhara, “ tree cotton,” and kafa“ mat reed,” and one naturally expects it to be 
the name of some article-«\produce; and this is supplied by the old meaning 
of turushta “ an aromat? © “stance,” added to danda, “a stick,” an aromatic 
reed. In the western parts” of the Burdwan district, where the khas-khas 
is common, a royalty is to this day charged by zemindars for permission to 
cut it. 
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: Transcript of Inscription No. I. 
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waa awas CHIE INC HA Ty wa Wwe were wert <fafer 
daa vtey wef « <ar i ° 
quermraanrat saaKerTe aa fcmt aaa rear wafers aaea- 
wfenqa Gather | ae weice aaatit waa fad faarit aged 
ae SSI | Sleyraatquera? asta FaWACVASAGS TT Bea 
ware | Sar Tas war SIITAAVH aA GAaHfea: PECs: 
HaHzHSU, a, fauna, wi swTeizarE, Waleicaerat, AAwecuc- 
ax, Fecmatreradam: wae amaraqra: yfaarat asearara: =fe- 
wet Taga: sacar SASS aH: Ua sguiaetene: | araifeariaay 
eagmiee a WAI crate sited cain a aeat Wear) wyufar 
trai Trae, afaara, afece, fasacra aaqrar Paya sufafig 
ATTN SATA HRCI ag fa SRS aT SACU FUT Car 
a7 Va Bea WsAaa VST: | 
arate aeherar aa ge fear acfes ox- 
S984 aHargiaMctear aequmia faraa I 
Sararsate euafacal <a war qa 
araarafa aeafa gags: 3a Halal aay i & i 
asiwaqur waar cinfu: wacifefa: | 
aa UE BET wage ae Feros 8 
went yeni aI al Via agarcy 
a fag afavar toatl: a= afar ie 
ura a: afazwifa ae ula oaseta | 
arqair quran fara aiarfaat ue a 
agianat away asiqanaa = | 
wat @ifeseraa afawnr 4 Gata wii 
fafeqe Gtifeaatisaa era alarwaadterca TaN Vat Bae hea: 
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it? / | Translation of No. 
& Om! Salutation to the glorious cnordlp 


1, I adore Damodara, the first among the Gods, the three folds of akin. on 
whose belly are said to be the three worlds in his lap. —s 
Be In the dynasty of Gahadavéla was born the victorious ign eaicisi 
Ale. ‘Nala and ‘Nabhiga, the gon of the auspicious Alahidla. 
Sf 8. When king Bhoja had become an object of sight to the charming wives of 
= meee’, (i. @, died); when the oarper of king Sci Karila had come to a close, when so 
shere was a revelution, then Chandradeva became kigg. On ipiing et ey ' ha te 
: a the lord of heres for her husband, as ‘gratified, He was a} ( 
z Es : : cM ness Phau. 
a 2 “Having g brought under subjugation al: rrepréssible and inimics “in, . sy 
Saino abla . tropolia at Kanyakupja 
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5. Of him was born the renowned of earth, Madanap4éla—a lion to the inimical 
elophant Hlapaty (king ef Ils), who engaged himeelf in frequent warfare,* and made 
the trunks of his decapitated enemies dance (in the battle field), 

6. Of him was born the celebrated princé Govindachandra, whose lotus-like 
feet were adored by hosts of mortal sovercigns—a prince of refulgente@night, the 
ornament of mankind, and the disturber of the enjoyment of his enemica, 

On Sunday, the 5th of the waxing moon, in the month of Panusha, of the Samvat 
year one thousand one hundred and sixty one, Samvat 1163, Pausha, 6th Sudi, 
Sunday.¢ Havingthis day bathed here at Asatika,y on the sin-destroying Yamupa,— 
having offered libations of water to the tutelary divinities, eages,(rishis) men, animals 
and manes,—having worshipped the sun, the sovereigo and glorious lord of all, Siva, 
and the asylam of the universe Vasudeva,—having duly made offerings to the fire (the 
prince) thus addresses all the respectable inhabitarts of the village of Vasabhi, in the 
district or circle (Pattana) of Jiyavani, This village with all its fields, and orchards 
of Madhuka and mangoes, together with the sky over it and the region below ib, as 
alxo the power of administering justice, the right to a tenth for every plonghshare, to 
a twentieth on mortgages, to royalties or shares (prastha) of corn, for beggars, justice, 
watch and ward, mines, aromatic reeds and gold, along with all other,—the village 
having onite East the village of Bandhamauni; on ite Weat the village of Vedabhala; 
on its South the village of Pasini; and on its North, the village of Savahada, thus 
bounded on four sides—for the increase of virtue and good name of my parents and 
myself, and knowing life to be as impermanent as a bubble on water and the value 
of wealth to lie in charity and enjoyment, has been granted as a sésana for the 
period of the sun and the moon to the astrologer Brahmana, Ahneka, son of Kulye, 
and grandson of Meine, of the Bahvrich Sakha (branch) of the Gautama clan (gotra), 
having Gautama, Avitatha, Angiras‘’a for his threefold Pravara, by Govindachandra 
Deva, son of the Mahdrajn, on the winter solstitial conjunction (of the month of 
Pausha and Magha) with water held in his hand, and purified by Kus‘a grass, 

1. With folded hands this is my prayer to all future sovereigus of my and other 
dynasties, that they should never take any tribute from this village—not even a blade 
of durba grass. Those who wish to do their duty should, obedient to the mandates 
of sages, preserve intact my gift, (as long as) the wind blows and the sun continues 
to shine. ; > 

2 This earth hns been enjoyed by many kings, including Sagara and others, To 
whomsoever belongs the earth for the time being, he enjoys the fruit (of such gifts), 

3. Whoever robs earth, whether given by himself or others, becoming a maggot, 
sinks with his parents into ordure, 

4. Both he who accepts land and he who grants it, are equally meritorions, and 
they dwell eternally in heaven, 

5. The alienator of land-grants cannot expiate his crime even by Saar. to 


® The word prabandha means both continuous action and a treatise. The latter 
would imply that the king composed some tréatiseg on tactics, but the secgnd clause 
would be more in keeping with the former meaning which has beer? adopted in the 
text, 
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public use) a thousand tanks, by (performing) a hundred Vajapeya rites, and by 
giving away in charity ten million heads of cattle. 


x . ’ 
This was written by Vijayadisa, son of the Pandit S’ri Kuke, with the consent 
(or in the presence ?) of the family pricst Sri J igauka, the chief accountant ( ILehatta- 
ka,)* S'ri Brahmana, and the warder (Pratihdra) S’ri Gautami. 


Transcript of Inscription No. IT. 
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arercdarataarennt< ( araqz) fanfare fahrarag hoaaafaoqarg- 
Waa ala Ha enrcwaarsawatea (arayqantea— 
fa wi . 
aur fa(ferweg w)Nat qurnfcfafaaqs snawe waresaar- 
Wel BAAQIHTT BaAvsracy nda hati Ue nda * She 
(State Freanwaqeceefansr adage w-saatyaareesa- 
dawge Gears ails age salar fad aRauta daa y208 wa 
tet eee eee ces OHI HAGIShT rar fafaaa aaq- 
<(3) afraqayaiaeraiaafaar fatacuzauienqzneanmt igang 
wra(afuqfawa— 
wiat way) y fauaraqargera qat fawra qaawz siver wfavst 
Sal AMAT TMA GaawsiMeea Haag mI MITATC HY — 
qa4atta amc atria SHCAISE IATA SRN a aH ATG Tt 
aren fitrangnaagaaca aie aurea aaa (wraatt— 
wa) sewtata aa selqarayadaacaainacarfaaqaerartisyr- 
fawdiua Zreauar ii * 
wafaa Sra Srar: | 
af a: etree eiter SS ute 
qqafa | Sur AT GATT : frat eater i tl wae WETa we 
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Translation. 







- . 
itation at the commencement of his 
out on the neck and shoulders of eager 


1. Let this be auspicious. May that 
dalliance with S‘rf, when her hands roll 
and lustfal Vaikuntha, be to your prosperity ! 

2, When the line of protectors of the earth, born of the race of the ungeninal- 
rayed orb (the sun), had departed to heaven, there lived one of the neme of 
Yasovigraha, the muniticent, who, in the plenitude of his effulgence, was like the sun 
himself, 

3. His son was Mahichandra, whose glory, resembling the light of the moon, 
was spread wide by him beyond the sea, 

4. Unto him was born a son, the king 5‘ri Chandradeya, the lover of polity, 
the discomfiter of hosts of enemics, the dispeller of the gloom of impatient, heroic 
warriors, by whose glorious mujesty was repressed the revolts of the subjects of the 
unrivalled great kingdom, of auspicious Gadhipura,* which was carned by the valour of 
his arms, ~ 6 . 

5S. Repairing, as a protector, to Kasi, Kusika, Uttara Kos‘ala, Indrasthana, and 
other places of pilgrimage, he marked the earth by the performance of a hundred 
tuld rites, in course of which he repeatedly gave to tho twice-born his own weight in 
gold.t 

6. His son was Madanapila: that crest-jewel of the lords of the carth flourishes 

. as the moon of his race. By the waters, which sparkled in jara at his coronation, 
the earth was washed clean of all the sinful dust of this iron age. 

7. When he went forth to conquer, on the earth sinking under the over-powering 
weight of the foot-falls of his maddened and careering elephants, high as lofty 
mountains, the serpent Sésha, crushed as it were by ity and having its crest-jewel 
fractured and thrust down into its bleeding mouth, fora time hid its face in its 
folds.t 

8. Erom him descended the king Govindachandra, even as the moon issued 
forth from the ocean. His long arms, extending like creopers, tied and checked all 
elephant-like upstart kingdoms, and he was the source of thick fiuid.nectar-sprink- 
ling eloquence.§ | 
§. His numerous elephants could nowhere in the three quarters find worthy § - 

tuskers that could fight with them, and so they repaired to the quarter of the wielder 


—— 
* 


ay * Ancient name of Kanan}, . 
+ Theceremony is a very costly one, but it is not uncommon, Within tho last 
ah ten yours it has been several times celebrated in Calcutta, ang in course of it not only 
gold, but silver, rice, paddy, sesamum seed and other articles were weighed against il 
the donor, and presented to Brahmans. The Dinakhanda of HemAdri, now in course 

of publication in the Bibliotheca Indica, contains a fall deseription of the details of this 
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of the thunderbolt (East) where the lord of Abbramu® (Ainivata the elephant of Indra) 
was their only gival. 

The same Govindachandra Deva, w feet are profoundly adored by hosts of 
sovereigns, the highly revered,t the t king over great kings,f the supreme 
lord,§ the devout worshipper of S‘iva,|| the sovereign of the three classes of kings, wiz. 
As‘vapati, Gajapati and Narapati,§ master (Vachnapnti) of all knowledge anil logic, 
successor of the highly revered the great king over great kings, the chief Jord, the 
devout worshipper of Siva, S’ri Madanapila Deva, who was the succeswor of the highly 
revered, the great king over great kings, tho supreme lord, the devout worshippor of 
S‘iva, Sri Chandra Deva, the sovereign who, by his arms, carved the happy kingdom 
of Kanyakubja, reigns supreme. 

He commands, acquaints and enjoins the inhabitants of(?)and those who have come 
thereto from other places, as alxo kings, queens, heirs-apparent, ministers, private, 
warders, (pritihdra) generals, treasurers (bhdnddgdrikas) juaticiaries (akshapatolikas) 
physicians, astrologers, guardians of female apartments (or dwellers of the zenaén4,) 
envoys, and owners of elephants, horses, towns, mines, Commons, and herds of cattle : 
Be this known unto you, that after bathing in water consecrated by mantras, after 
offering according to law water to mantras, gods, suges, mortals, elements and manea, 
after paying duc adoration to the fiory light (sun) whose raya are potent in dispelling 
dense darkness, after worshipping the cresent-crested (S’iva), after performing puja to 
Vasudeva, the preserver of the three regions, after offering oblations of framenty and 
clarified butter to the partaker of butter ( fire), for the promotion of virtue aud fame of 
myself and of my mother and father, I have, by this patent, with water held in my hand 
and consecrated with Kusa grass, for the period of the duration of the sun atl moun, 
bestowed on the third of the wane, in tho month of Philguna, in the year of Samvat 
one thousand one hundred and seventy-four, (im figures) Samvat L174 Phalg., the two 
above written villages, together with their soil and waters, their iron and salt mises, 
their fisheries, pits and salt fields, their orchards of mungo and madhuka trees, their 
gardens, tupes, grass fields and pasturages, including everything above aud below, 






” *® Name of the mite of Airfvata, 


+ Poramabhattarak«. In Sanskrit dramas bhatfdraka means a king, but in 
ordinary language a revered persouage ia generally inmprt ian, he 

t Mahdrdjddhivdja equivalent to the Arabic sultan us-xalafin., The term may be 
aplit into two—Muhdrdja and adhiraja “* great king, and paramount sovereign.” 

§ Parama—supreme and isvara—lord or god, The epithet has been loosely 
rendered into Emperor in the translation of the Delhi College plate (xxvii p. 249). 

\| Parame-Madlhd-ispara, In the Bonares inscription of Col, Stacy, it is placed in 
opposition to parame veizinava, ome of the princes named being parame mdéhevara, 
r others paroma raiahnava, The long d after m shows thatthe word is a derivative and 
hi ~ refera to Mahes’vara or S’iva, A sectorial meaning may be objected to on the ground 
| of the seal having the Vaisnava emblems of Garada and conch-sheil, indicating that 
Govinda was a Vaishnava. But the expression of equal respect for both Siva and 
Vishnu is not uncommon, —  e " - 
q Evidently intended for some tributary kings, The Rajas of Orissa used to call 











and some of tho Burmese monarchs were As’rapatis; but it is not at all 
x thaig bore allogiance to the kings of Kanauj. Vide ante xxvii, p. 24. 
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« Gajapatis ; those of Talingina ond Karnata bore the special title of 
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with their fourabuattale well defined, and within their boundaries, on the Briliman 
Thakkora, Devapala S’armaé, son of Thakkura Udai; and grandson of Thakkura Yogi, of 
the Kas’yapa clan (yotra) and Kasyopésdira-naidhu sept (pravarc). Knowing this 
you shonld comply with his orders, and render unto him all dues, shares, rents, tri- 
bntes, quadrivial tolls, &e., whatever have to be given, 

On this subject are the following s‘ukas = 

1. (Thesame os the 4th s‘loka Of the first grant.) 

2. <A conch shell, athrone,an umbrella, choice horses, and excellent elophants, 
Porandara, are the royal insignia, which constitute the reward of giving away land, 

3. Ramachandra repeatedly intreats all present and future lords of earth (to 
bear in mind) that this bridge of virtue (the granting of lands) is common to all 
sovereigns, and should be preserved by you at all times. 

4. (Is the samo as the 2nd of the first grant). 

5 He who robs a gold piece (savarna), a cow, or a finger’s breadth of land, dwells 
in hell until the dissolution of the universe. 

6. (The sgrie as the Sth of the first grant.) 

7. The same as the 3rd of the firet grant. 

8. The donor of land dwells in heaven for the space of sixty thousand years; 
the resumer, and the abettor thereof, are doomed to abide in hell for a like period. 

9%. The resumers of lands dedicated to Goda and Brahmans, become dwellers in 


arid wastes devoid of water, and dry hollows in trees, and are born aa black serpents, - 


19. All the gifts of former kings are productive of virtue, wealth, and fame,—how 
an be, who claims the name of goodness, resume them which are to them but ag 
emblems of vomited food ? 

ll. Sovereignty is like unto clonds impelled by wind, (i. ¢. inconstant), worldly 
pleasures are sweet only for the moment, the life of man is but a drop of water at the 
point of m blade of grass; virtue verily is the only great friend for translation to a 
future world, 

By the Kayastha Thakkura S‘’ri— 





A Metrical Version of the opening Stanzas of the Prithirdj Rdsau, with a 
critical commentary.—By F.S, Gnowse, M. A., B. C. 8. 


“Manuscripts aro in general grossly incorrect ; and a familiarity with the metre 
will frequently assist the reader in restoring the text where it has been corrupted.” 
Colebrook, on Sanskrit and Prakrit Poetry. 


The following version of the opening Stanzas of Chand’s great poem 
does not lay claim to any poetical merit. It simply professes to be a close 
and aceurate reproduction of the original, so far as the difficulties of the 
text allow, in readable and intelligible English. Occasionally the exigencies 
of rhyme and metre have necessitated some slight expansion or curtailment ; 
and in a few passages the exact turn of expression has been deliberately aban- 
doned, either because there was a doubt about the reading, andtlerefore a little 
vagueness was preferable to what might turn out to be mistaken accuracy, 
or because a rigid adherence to Hindi style would have had a forced and un- 
natural effect, and to that extenf have misrepresented the original. But 
throughout, the translation is line for line, not unfrequently word for word ; 
the connection of ideas, not always easy to trace, has been carefully studied 
and faithfully preserved ; and not a word materially affecting the sense has 
anywhere been either omitted or inserted. 

: » These, it must be admitted, are rather the merits which should charae- 
terize a prose translation; and as a literal rendering of these very same 
stanzas has aleady appeared in the last volume of the Society's Journal, the 
present version might be hastily condemned as a mere work of super-eroga- 
tion. ‘The rendering to which [ refer is therefore appended in a running 
foot-note ; the words to which exception is taken as being (in my opinion) 
specially incorrect being printed in italics ; and the text is inserted above, 
in order that the correspondence, or otherwise, of the one with the other 
may be rapidly apprehended. For other reasons it was desirable that such 

comparison should be made; though it may be added that the present 
metrical version would never have been attempted but for the opening 
sentence of the prefaeg to the prose translation, which fathers upon me a 

_-yetractation which I am not conscious of having made, 

-—s«sSTn my reprint of the text I have for the sake of the metre corrected the 

| copyist’s errors of spelling in many places where without such correction the 

-—- Jines could not possibly be seanned. It i8 incredible that Chand himself was 

a, guilty of these false quantities, since in one of the verses which I translate, 
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I, Wan area we | 
are sey aay aay area Ve a | . 
fed Wiese SITS aga Sele qa ii 
anaa faufa <4 = eee qrare fates | 
fac qt San Sila We AH S48 TTSTHA Ii & II 
I. Bowing low before my master, I the queen of speech entreat, 
And the world-supporting serpent and great Vishnu’s holy feet. 
Then the perfect, sin-consuming god of gods that awful power, 
Life of man and life of nature, I the poet Chand adore. 

Thus after due mention of his Guru, the poet addresses his invocation 
to Sarasvati, Sesh-nae, Vishnu, and Mahddeva, the first of these four diyi- 
nities being clearly indicated by her title of Vani. Half of the second line 
is difficult, but jf translated literally, would I believe stand thus, “ The 
supporter of the weight of creation, that is, of the world,” meaning Sesh- 
nig. It ean scarcely be doubted that sishfam is a corruption of srishtam, 
‘created,’ not of sresktham, * the best’ or ‘ highest ;° for the substitution of 
i for ri is quite according to rule, as in sid/a,* a jackal’ for srigdla, but I know 
no instance of the substitution of i for re or ¢ for th. In the third line, 
the words fama-gune is indicate Mahadeva, who is lord not ‘ of vice and of 
virtue,’ but of the quality (gum) of darkness (fama). In siddhi-srayam the 
first part of the compound may mean ‘ success,” or may allude to the eight 
Siddhis, Rasolldsa, Tripti, Samya, Tulyata, Visoka, &c., the constituents of 
perfection ; and adopting the latter view I translate by ‘ perfect." In 
the fourth line, I have eorreeted the unmeaning word Chandana-mayam by 
the simple process of division into Chanda namayam, ‘1 Chand reverence,’ 
In the first half of the line, achara should probably be read for chara; tor 
certainly the intention is to represent the god as the life both of sentient 
and insentient creation. 

Il. aaa we 

sue gana ae fa 41 i 
aiada we fea < 1 


I. The prose translation: 

“ First reverently bowing, bowing, the poet adores the feét of the Gurus, Taking 

Sao refuge at the feet of the highest, the afforder of support, the husband of the opulent 

Lachhi; who stands the lord of vice and of virtue, consuming the wicked, the lord 
sof heaven, blessing with success; who is as sandal-wood to the life of living beings 

| moving on the earth, lord of all, bestower of blessings,” 

j IL The puose translation: ° | : Soaps, . 

_  ——s #*-First the very auspicions root i# to be celebrated, Trrigated with the water of 
a he truth of tradition, religion like a fair tree with one trunk sprung 1 , with thrice 
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Gai cH BC UWA SHIT » 
ofage ara tina Prat ii . 
ata Ha FA ET ti 

HGH t1 HCe He | 

Sara Baa WAIT Ii 

CH STHA FITCH TITAS II 

Sia waa Ha BIT ti & Wi 


Il. From the seed of Revelation, 
Watered by Law divine, 
Sprang with thrice six spreading branches 
Faith, a straight and goodly pine, 
Fach leaf a lettered sign. 
Rich in fruit of lovely colour 
And honied flowers of song, 
Sweet to taste, to see and handle, 
For the poets, parrot throng. 


In the first line I have divided the unknown word Srufa viya into 
Sruti vfya ; Srati being the highest Revelation as distinct from Smriti, 
mentioned in the next line, divine Law or Tradition. Viya, if allowed to 
stand, is of course ‘ seed ;’ but it might be better to read hoya, ‘to be 
sown ;’ the difference between the two words in Nagari writing being almost 
imperceptible. The fifth line is probably corrupt ; but haran certainly 
means not ‘colour, but ‘letters of the alphabet ; which, according, to the 
Mimansa Philosophy are supposed to be eternal and immutable, In line 7 
amir is not the familiar Persian word meaning ‘a noble,’ but is for amriZ, 
‘nectar.’ In the last line the word ds is a little doubtful, but adsan unquest- 
ionably means simply ‘ eating.’ 


Ill, «a 
guy ala dna wia | fans day az Wet r 
‘ fare ary fas 9m | aca Bal EI ST I 


aa WH vaca) an Gar a aa fefa i 
ea ENS Van) wea gaa ay afe ii 


Le 11. The prose tranalation : 

“First having tndeed proclaimed a blessiyg, having honoured the sacred writings, 
whose beginning is the Veda, whose three-fold beanches in all four dirtetions are 
poseesswtl of colour and leaves Mke letters. Religion, having sprouted out through tho 
— bark, flowered fair in all four directions: its fruit, virtuous deeds springing out im- 
| 4. mortal, dwelling amidst mortal#; firm as counsel of kings, or as the earth, the wind 
. shakes it not, giving to lite the Navour of nectar, the kali-yug affixes no stain to it, 
containing truth, wisdom, and perpetual freshness.” 
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Sw aay ea fa win) ere wea Saw afc 4 

- afer ore a aa wea cfe | an an grefa uica te Ii 

III. The Vedic Scriptures, God's best gift, 
First claim respect profound, 
° With three-fold branches spreading wide, 
Fach leaf a lettered sound ; 
Its bark religion, whence the bud 
: Of virtue forced its birth, 
Ripening to fruit of noble deeds, 
Heaven’s bliss midst men on earth, 
Who tastes, unshaken by the blast, 
Firm as king's counsel, stays, 
Aye growing to more perfect good, 
* ,Unsoiled by these foul days. 

I have headed these stanzas ‘ Chhappai,’ that being a more correct 
designation of them than ‘ Kabitt.’ - In the first line the: word praman is 
precisely identical in meaning with xigam in the following line ; both are 
synonymes of the Veda. <A _ strictly literal translation would be “ first 
having taken the blessed scriptures, reverence them, the divine oracles, the 
original Veda.” It will be noticed that the poet keeps hovering round 
the same idea, which he repeats in three different metres. Line four here 
corresponds precisely with line five of the Vathta, and as there baran must 
be translated ‘A letter of the alphabet.’ In the last line oceurs the word 
drhati, which I translate ‘ growing, taking it to be formed from the root 
ridh, A Mathura Pandit explained it by sambandh, ‘ connection ;' in which 
sense chiefly as a business term, for dealings with an arthiya, or ‘ broker, 
‘the word is still very common. 


Iv. eu | 

yafa ufa faq ware | ae fifey a yea 

aa gaa a4 HY | Sit WET BsCA I 

; faqe ard dated | ala as qu cn fara | 
SHH GHA Gwe | unit war za Hara i 


Sa Gwe sfeaqy am ca | az faars wa safes 1 





eos. | 
ee aa <@ 81d 34 are HFS | pees NES c 








‘IV. The prose translation : 


a ee Taking possession of the earth likea garden-plot ; iapaeg: te: with ( the: 





pone eins with water; placingsin it good seed, upsprang Leelee 
zo, combining branches of three qualities, with leave ‘of many na 0 
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IV. The world, a pleasant garden-plot, 
*?Watered with Vedic lore, 
From good seed cast into its midst 
The plant of wisdom bore. 
Three great boughs spread, and the earth grew glad 
At the leaves’ new melody, 
While flowers of virtue swelled to fruit 
Of immortality. 
The bird-like sage quaffed the sweet juice 
Of this exquisite marvellous tree, 
With its single stem and its far-spreading boughs 
Full of glory and victory. 
In the first quatrain, the only word of any difficulty is Jiugats, which 
I take to be equivalent to bhoy. In the second occurs the phrase raft chhité. 
Here raft is simply the past participle of the verb rang, meaning not ‘red,’ 
nor even ‘ coloured,’ but in its secondary sense ‘ affected by love, like the more 
common mohit, ‘charmed.’ The two words are parenthetical, and the most 
literal translation of them possible is ‘ earth is charmed.’ The three boughs, 
to which such frequent reference is made, can searcely be taken to mean 
the three qualities saffva, rajas, and tamas, but indicate rather that the 
influence of religion extends over the three worlds of earth, heaven, and hell, 
In line seven, I have altered susan, apparently a mere misprint, to suman, 
not ‘good thoughts, but ‘a flower.” In the ninth line, duja might mean 
‘twice-born ;) but it seems a more appropriate carrying out of the allegory 
to take it in its other well-known sense of ‘a bird.’ 


ez WHITATA | 
weed Waa CaCl eH | 
fat ara et waa aes il 
Sal wane ad saa | 
faa faw «rar aal aa G4 11 
wa Fe FH wet faim we 






fara WH Siw Hae ara | iN 

adi WIcat Bre AICS WET I 

fart YH OIXeU BICeY Beir 

aa gered Wie Ts 
10. faa set ad ga du cs a eet 
are eu aH ATT BT 
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10. 


15. 


15. fear arfoar qa ard Gee | 


fora aq aa fatragay 
aa <sHre Saray afar | ° 

fart afe area afar afer i 

Wass wae wat fea ra | 


20, faa aad fate aifa= ar 


YA 8S Bal VF We HT | 
faa eu efa ar sa Tt 11 
wal fata fant want qfzsat | 


24.00 faa HY Siaqel wal Ge Vest i 


First reverence to the serpent-king, who ordereth all things well, 

Whose name is told ways manifold, though one, unchangeable. 

Nexf be adored the Sovereign Lord, the god of quick and dead, 

Who by strong spells set fast the world on the great serpent’s 
head, 

In the four Vedas’ holy texts is Hari’s glory shewn, 

A witness to eternal truth, where only sin was known. 

Be Vyasa third, from whom was heard the tale of the Great War, 

Where Krishna, first of charioteers, drove Arjun’s sounding car. 

Fourth, Sukadev, who at the feet of king Parikshit stood, 

And wrought salvation for the whole of Kuru’s lordly brood. 

Sri Harsha, fifth, pre-eminent in arts of poesy, x 

Who on king Nala’s neck let fall the wreath of victory. 4 

Sixth Kalidas, in eloquence beyond all rivals great, 

Whose voice the Rascaly Queen of Speech vouchsafed to 
modulate. ~*~ 

Upon whose lips great Kali’s self thought it no shame to dwell, 

The while he framed in deathless verse King Bhoja’s Chronicle. a 


x v. The prose translation : 


e er Firat be the well-adorned Bhujangi taken, whose name this one is spoken in nny 


tam} “ways. Second be taken the god, the lord of life, who placed the universe by power- 
~ ful spells on Sesh-néig. In the four Vedas by the Brahmans the glory of Hari is 





: ,of whose virtue this unvirtnous world is witness. Tdird the ‘Bharati Vyisa 
spake the Bharath, who bore witness to the more than human charioteer. Fourth 
Sokadeva at the feet of Parikhit, who extolled all the kings of the raco of Karu. 
Fifth . eer Who eq ts Pascbaites! necklace on the nock of king Nala. bie ——— / 
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Be seventh in place the jocund grace of Danda-Mali’s theme, 
Sweching along, full, deep and strong, like Ganga’s mighty stream. 
Eighth Jaytdeva, bard of bards, most worthy that high name, 

20. Whose sole delight to tell aright the great god Gobind’s fame. 
Thus each great name of elder fame I the bard Chand invoke ; ~ 
For as the present god inspired, those loving servants spoke. 
In humble phrase I dare to praise the deeds of one and all, 

24. Who can but gather up the crumbs that from their table fall. 


If this passage is genuine, and there seems no reason to doubt the 
fact, it is of some value in the history of Sanskrit literature as tending to 
determine the date of the two poets Sri Harsha and Jayadeva. Dr. Bihler 
assigns the former to the middle of the twelfth century, relying chiefly on 
the authority of Raja Sekhara, a Jain writer of about the yeag 1350 A, B 
This view, which is by no means in accordance with ordinary*Hindu tradi- 
tion, has been ably combated in the pages of the Indian Antiquary, and 
must now be considered as finally refuted. For though Chand may not - 
have been a very profound eritic of Sanskrit style, and may have been as 
regardless of chronological precision as most of his countrymen, still it is 
impossible that he should have committed the blunder of referring to remote 
antiquity a writer, who—according to Dr. Bihler’s hypothesis—would 
have been all but, if not quite, his contemporary. Similarly in Jayadeva's 
ease, the desire of European scholars to prune down the exagurerated 

# figures, in which Hindus are prone to, indulge, has led to error in the op- 
posite direction. Professon Wilson concludes him to have been a disciple of 
the great religious reformer Raminand, who flourished in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century. ‘This connection, so far as I can ascertain, is not war- 
ranted i any text in the Bhakta Mala, the recognized authority for the 
lives of the Vaishnava saints, and is totally disproved by the fact now brought 
to licht that Jayadeva is mentioned by name by Chand, who wrote some 
hundred years before the time of Ramanand even.” : 

The metre Bhujanga praydt is a series of rhyming couplets, each line 

: comprising four of the foot called in Sanskrit prosody ¥ a-gan, i. @, one short 
followed by two long syllables. In the twenty-four lines, as originally 
printed, there are as many as eighteen false quantities ; but the defect in 
every instance 1s obviously the result of mere carelessness on the part of the 
transcriber, and has been rectified by some one of the three simple and re- 
cognized prosodiacal expedients, viz., thee introduction of an anusvara, the 
reduplication of a consonant, or the change 6f the quantity-of a vowel. 

: In the first line, the word Bhuwjangit contains an allusion to the name of the 





_ @ Thave stated the | at greater length in two letters on the subject 
which have appeared inthe Indian Antiquary- 
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metre, which it is quite impossible to preserve in a translation, but primari- 
ly it denotes the serpent God, Sesh-nég ; bhujanga being atcommon name 
fora serpent. Sndhari, like every other word with the same termination, has 
not a passive but an active signification, and means ‘ the good arranger ;’ as 
mantra-dhart moans ‘a layer down of counsel,’ and rdas-dhari ‘a composer 
of dances.” It will be observed that the poet is giving a brief catalogue of 
all the great authors of earlier date, and places at their head the god Sesh- 
nag, the first artificer or womrys of the universe. He then passes on to 
the Vedas, which he represents as directly inspired by Vishnu, and thence 
to the Maha-bharat of Vydésa, the Sri-Bhagavat of of Suka-deva, and so on, 
in each case cither mentioning by name or describing the author's principal 
work and eulogizing his genius, ‘Thus in the fifth line we are forbidden by 
the context from taking the obscure word bambham to represent the *‘ Brah- 
mans’ as the alithors of the Veda, which has already been distinctly ascribed 
to Vishnu himself. I would rather consider it as a corruption of babhru, a 
title of that god, and couple it with the word Hari which immediately 
follows it. 

In line eight, wtfa would seem to be an abbreviation for utfam, ‘ the 
best ;’ while Parathth is simply the Hindi form of the Sanskrit Partha, + 
meaning ‘the son of Pritha,’ a very familiar name of Arjun, the great hero 
of the Maha-bhérat. In lines nine and ten, the reference is to the Sri 
Bhagavat, which was recited by Sukadeva to king Parikshit when at the 
point of death, as the best means for procuring the ‘salvation’ (uddidra) 
of his soul. 

In the following couplet, I have corrected the unmeaning word shaddha 
to suddha, The allusion is to Sri Harsha’s famous poem, the Naishadha, 
which narrates in twenty books the adventures of the hero Nala, king of 
Nishadha, and concludes with the description of the Svayam-vara, where 
Damayanti in token that she had selected him for her husband * dropped 
upon his neck the wreath of flowers.’ 

Lines thirteen to sixteen are eulogistic of the great poet Kalidasa, to 
whom Chand ascribes, not with perfect accuracy, the composition of the 
Bhoja-prabandha, a work in mixed verse and prose.* A literal translation 
of line fourteen would be “ whose voice Sarasvati made a charming voice,” 
vag being not ‘ speech’ but the ‘ queen of speech ;' and vaéni not ‘a poet’ 
but ‘ voice.” In line fifteen, vdsam is not ‘ fragrance,’ but ‘an abode ;’ 
and in line sixteen the words setu bandhyau mean simply ‘ composed,’ 
having been selected with alliterative allusion to the prabandha which forms — 
part of the title of the work under mention. I¢ may be noted upon lines 
seventeen and eighteen, that Danda-mAli’s, great work, the Dasa-Ku- 
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mara-Charita, has still less claim than the Bhoja-prabandha to be considered 
&@ poem; since unlike most Sanskrit literature it is entirely in prose, 
The style, however, is sufficiently elaborate to make it ordinarily included 
among the Kavwyas. 

In line twenty, an alteration required by the metre is equally essential 
for the sense: Kiftr, with the last syllable long, being when so spelt the past 
participle of the word karnd, ‘ to make,’ must be corrected to Aitti, with the 
last syllable short, a corruption of Airti,‘fame.’ Géyam also should be 
translated as the verb ‘ sung,’ rather than as equivalent to gifa, ‘ a song.’ 

In the twenty-second line, Aabbi cannot possibly be taken as a den- 
vative from the root Aw, ‘ to sacrifice ;’ it is far more natural to connect 1t 
with Adva, ‘love and dalliance.” In the last line, I take wehishtias a 
substitute for uchchhtshta, corresponding to the Hindi jhuthd, ‘the frag- 
ments of a feast.’ mo 


; VIL ere 
sfau de fey aaa! gaa g fos ai) 
aa ufaa waa afea | Safa wae SHITC I ¢ Il 


- VI. Hearing Chand rate his art so low, 
His lovely consort cries : 
O pure and all unblemished bard, 
Skilled in rare harmonies. 


Here uchisht must of course be taken, as at the end of the last stanza, 
to denote something utterly low and vile. In the third line tan pavitra 
is rather ‘pure of body’ than ‘ purifier of the body,’ and pavan, with 
precisely the same meaning, is added simply for the sake of emphasis, 


VIL. 2a 
agafa aA aal | oa Waa as aie | 
da dawae| ef ecfaa afen eras 
da ac wia| ta cst GY axa! 
arma wea gaint o<fa safc afar i 
VI. The prose translation : 
“The speech in verse of Chand, excellent, hearing him utter, his wife says, 
Purifier of the body, O poet, uttering excellent speech.” 
VII, The prose translation : " 
“Saith the wife to her husband: Purifidr of offspring, great poet, uttering spells 
and charms, like an oblation affered to Devi, hero of spells, very terrible, giving 
sure to kings by thy poetry: the childish sports one by one of the gods having 
extolled in thy poems, having ut wuchecked speech, from which tome comes wisdom, 
tr ‘tbat word which is the visible orm of Brahm, why should not the best of pocts speak 
| al j uw | ai dd . . 3 
Ss 
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qada vata owt afc, fsifea arfe arfee <a 
Seaweed 4 eae SS) i Shee afeaua ae Oy 


VII. Nay, good my Lord, thus quoth his spouse, 

Great bard, unblemished elf, 

Whose prayers and spells have power to win 
The love of Heaven itself, - 

Hierophant of mystic lore, . 
Charm of the courtly throng, 

Like to a child in untaught play 
Lisping divinest song ; 

In faith pronounce one holy name 
(For faith and love make wise), 

"Tis Brahma’s self; no dregs of eld 

" Deem then thy melodies. 


There can be no question as to the meaning which the first line is 
intended to convey, but it seems impossible grammatically to extract that 
meaning from it, if the word sama be retained. I have altered it to mama. 
In the second line also, I have made a change by substituting fan for 
tant ; it now corresponds precisely with the third line of the preceding 
doha ; and a repetition of the kind, after a change of metre, is a very favorite 
artifice with Hindi poets. The erroneous reading of ¢ant is due to its 
occurring at the commencement of the very next line, where it caught the 
copyist’s eye. In the third quatrain, I have introduced two emendations ; 
first by combining ‘xo and vid into one word Kovid, ‘ wise ;' and secondly, by 
joining kabiya with the following negative, and so converting it into the 
plural form kabiyan, The words habbiya and uchisht have already been — 
commented upon. : bs ane 


VLDL, eu) We a | 
suafaat acdfe | we sifay area wa 
eae aw tw eft wet daa afte wae ii 

| | favaa sag afe eq) Co wrarc am afte | 

. Baa BTe BIW | Te We A wage fe i 


fy | fafe wae ay Cat WT | ae 98Te BCH see) Si 
ey srafy g safe gai safe | i aweref afore om Heh Si gon 
3 VIII. The,prose translation: ras 


Bi acer te, his wife saith the bard Chand, muttering soft seal Sage ay re: 
am, purifier of all others, ituelf pure, that worl which bas- no 
_* = ete 


us “he r, er, oF « colour, cunshaken, unfathomable, pinged Iie ‘af al 








OE 
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With reverence to his dearest spouse 
eQuoth Chand in accents mild : 
That holy name of God most high, 
Pure, infinite, undefiled, 
Beyond the compass of all shape, 
Form, stroke, or lettered sign, 
Fathomless, indivisible, 
That no sphere can confine, 
Hymned I that name, by my lord’s-help 
And Sarasvati's grace, 
Jeers still would mock my faultering style, 
O Queen of the lotus face, 


In the first line, I have allowed the word sam to stand, thinking it 
possible that it might be intended to, represent the Sanskrit swa. The 
combination barbandi would seem to be a misprint; though it is impossi- 
ble to say, as it is omitted altogether from the prose translation ; obviously 
it consists of two distinct words Jar ‘excellent’ and bandi, ‘ reverencing.” 
In line seven, akal is not ‘ unshaken,’ but ‘ without parts,’ that is ‘ indivisi- 
ble.” The next line literall nslated would be * that can find no limit in 
the three worlds ;* qraa@_ be divided into qra@. In the eighth line, 
prasad is not in opposition in rachna, but the words are parenthetical, and 
the construction expressed in full would be Guruke prasdd se, aur yadi Saras- 
vati prasann ho, In the eleventh line, for chukaun with u short, meaning 
* to complete,’ I think it would be better to read the same word with & long, 
meaning ‘ to fail.’ . 






IX, ew | we i ara | 

 yaarttacde | am eda faue afa i 

we va aa thea | aa ATAIT ATT Ba tt 

afuata va aa | sata sarc afay we |i 

Gat waa faeda | Wa WA AY ACA 7H I 
WIATT HI IFAC TS | cm q4 faa snaete i 
arcuate aria sa) -fara ge ace weet ele et 

IX. O reverent’and most pure-souled bard, 
Versed in all rhythmic law, 


IX. The prosé@ tranalation ; 
“Thou art the poet, the excellent bird, gazing on the haan with unclouded 


— intellect, skilful im the arranggment of metres, having made the song of the peacock. 
: ereuts. The wave of thy wit is like Ganga, uttering speech immortal, soft, good men 
ye hearing it are rejoiced, it su ues like a spell of might. Tho incarnation king 


ae tho lord, who maint the happiness of his kingdom, hero, chief of 
paper and 8 Sie velee ie of them speak a good word,” 
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Who lisped in numbers as a babe, 
Numbers that knew no flaw, " 

Like Ganga’s stream, on pours thy song 
In rich mellifluous flood, 

A spell of might that all confess, 
But most the wise and good ; 

The incarnate god, who rules the world, 
King Prithiraj the Great, 

Of lordly chieftains lordlier lord, 

’ Be it thine to celebrate, 

The word xég which occurs in the second line, 1s one that bears many 
meanings, but the context shews that in this passage it must be interpreted 
in its technical sense of ‘the art of prosody.’ A literal rendering of the 
next two lines, Would be ‘ whose vers@s are without any faults who in child- 
hood made poems.’ I fail to discover any possible allusion to the Kumara- 
sambhava. In the sixth line amiya kal are ‘sweet strains, without any 
reference to ‘ immortality.’ 

X. ed) we aw 
mana sfa We) Se area Safca i 
HACTA Teas | Oca eae ca wiicy I 
qe waa qaqa!) | waawH qaerts | 
we qua fana aefa| wafcqs Se wt4 Il 
wy wife sia afaar faa) faa wea afa afa ates tt 


=. 


waa dufaqaca aa 93 at sfeaafad afea i to i 
X. Unto his fair and stately dame 
Quoth Chand in loving wise: 
Dear charmer, clinging vine of love, 
Foretaste of Paradise, 
With girlish eyes of witching glance, 
My queen, my soul’s delight, 
Noting all faults but knowing none, 
Heaven's rich-dowered favourite ; 
List while I tell in faltering tones . 
How infinite a throng, 


s 
-——~« 












, 2 X. The prose translation : 
% “To her of the elephant gait, Chand singing a pleasant rhyme said, Ravisher of 
of ; essing’ the fragrance of the ocean of the gods, 
bd outh, beloved of ay es siver of " 
a ho hast obtained the fruit of the 






oe first to last, consider 
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Of diverse talents, diverse theme, 
“re the great lords of song. 


In this passage the only line of any difficulty is the seventh, which 
I translate ‘ faultless, observant of faults ;’ omitting the first word garw, 
which may either represent garv, ‘ pride,’ or be a mis-reading for gurw. A 
literal rendering of the last quatrain would be ‘ from first to last what poems 
there have been, their endless (varieties of) style and theme I tell. Count- 
less are the books: now gather from my poor wit this attempt to deseribe 


them.’ 
XI, we geet | 
Tay Wun HH Wie <4! he 
‘ rare sae fara afc wea i 
Facare ay arare ah | ae 
aaa fara Se GS BST I : 
F aaaae aa Tage Prare | 


St Gea “fa ac Ay ATF I 
Ufa awed aM Sate | 
aie wat aq 9H aw are I 
qcaur wits aca was | 
wa tfea wate We © CH I 
XI. First I adore the one primeval Lord, 
Who breathed the unutterable, eternal word ; 
Who out of formless chaos formed the earth, 
And all creation, as he willed, had birth. 
Through the three spheres his three-fold glory sped. 
Fiends, gods and men—earth, heaven and hell o’erspread. 
Then the supreme, in Brahma’s form revealed, 
By the four Vedas heaven's closed gate unsealed. 
How sing the great creator, uncreate, 
Passionless, formless, aye unchanged in state: 


And so on for the remainder of a long paragraph; which, as it con- 
tains nothing of special difficulty, has already been adequately translated, 
and therefore need not be repeated. . It does not advance very far in the 
promised poetical catalogue, for after extolling the divine author of the 


XL The prose,translation : 

“First reveroncing my first of gods, who uttered the imperishable word Om, 
who made the formed ont of the formless, the will °of his mind blossomed and bore 
fruit, tho sheen of the three qualities, inhabiting the three worlds, shining on gods in 

* heaven, men on carth, serpentsyin hell. Then in the poem of Brahma leaving the 
Brahma-egy, tho lord, the essdnce of truth, said the four Vedas, the creator uttered 
them unwritten, without qualities, having ueither form nor line. 

| . 
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Vedas, it just mentions by name the Puranas, the Ramayana and the five 


Maha-kavyas ; when the poet is stopped by his wife, who désires to have 
the Puranas enumerated more in detail, In the seventh line, I prefer the 
alternative reading Brahma uchdri to Brahmanda chari, which the editor 


has adopted; and I translate ‘then spake Brahma, the visible form of ~ 


Brahm,’ wich appears to me a very simple and intelligible form of expres- 
sion. 

Before comehontiste this article, it may be interesting to adduce a 
specimen of a genuine native commentary on Chand : accordingly, lL appénda 
paraphrase of the first four lines of invocation, written by Pandit Makhan 
Misr, a Sarasvyat Brahman, resident in Mathura, who has the largest library 
of Sanskrit MSS., and is one of the best-read scholars in that city of 
Sanskritists. “ * 

weer. . | 

—sIfe afea a4 7A TSA AHA ACT BCH Hl WTy me frat gy 
AHSCT ACH Ga afea se scat fares waa Ew scat Sa GA Str 
alata ATA Staal ava FHA TEX HF TET fard afea TRACT AI SIAR 
treat = fac aa wwe afea saranfees Str setae & ara BITa 
afea wee RCT aT Y we aA afea AVast WA SET aie weal 
wrat sir faa TT eriae Ra acu & aw ara frag Wa aeag foc 
aa mse awa ST waar & aa faefa afea wet fara fad fea = 
wa tn afey vat S wa cu afea Waa cer ates afa aca atra- 
qare LY we grag i €7 wat Si fost afey dgin ae 44 ated 
qraa S Burd Hl AIX Teas Fa At Ya ce Heese F grat afea 
eaten aa sina afe4 aaaifer a alae faaq wea ara dea 4 
Waa Fuan afed waH aqral ¥ ace ales aca eaait x waa area 
fava Su Qi 

The above is a good illustration of the extreme difficulty which really 
learned Hindus, whether they come from the east or the west of India, 
find at the present day in understanding their own vernacular in its earliest 
form. Their suggestions as to the train of ideas, traditional usage, &c., are 














often valuable ;-but their etymological explanation of particular words is 


frequently of the wildest and always requires contirmation. Hence the Eng- 
lish editor of Chand must in the main depend on his own resources and 


stand or fall by himself. m9 
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Lhe Initial Coinage of Bengal under the early Muhammadan Conquerors. 
Part I1.— By E. Thomas, F. BR. 8. 


(Continued from Journal, Vol. XXXVI, 1967, p. 73.) 


The discovery of an undisturbed hoard of no less than 13 Bo coins in 
Koch Bihar, inhumed some five centuries since, recently claimed attention 
both from the number and importance of its representative specimens, which 
so effectively illustrated the history of the kingdom of Bengal for a 
consecutive period of some 107 years.* The earliest date thus accorded 
towards the purely Initial Coinage of the country under its nowly-installed 
Muslim administrators did not reach higher than the reign of the 
Emptess Raziyah, a.m. 634-637 (a.». 1236-1239), or more than 34 years 
after the first entry of the adventurous Ahiljé and Turki troops into the 
recognized Hindi capital of the lower Ganges.¢ A still more recent 
discovery of a comparatively poor man’s cache, in the fort of Bihér,t 
elucidates an earlier chapter of the local annals: and though the contents 
of the earthen vessel in this case are limited in number to a total of 37 
pieces, and restricted in their dates to a term of 13 years, they, in some 
respects, compete advantageously with the previously-recovered unexampled 
store, in the value of their contributions to the obscure records of the 
Gangetic Delta, and in priority of date bring us more than 20 years nearer 
to the first occupation of Bengal by Muhammad Bakhtyar A/i/ji in GOO 
au, Asin the larger and almost regal treasure trove of Koch Bihar, the 
specimens in the present instance prove to be essentially of home or 
midigenous fabric. With the exception of a single northern piece of the 
supreme Si/tdn of India, they are one and all the produce of the mints of 
Bengal proper; and mark with singular fidelity the varied incidents of the 
alternate rise and fall of the provincial governors during the unsettled 
relations existing between suzerain and vassal from a.m. 614 to 627, when 
Altamsh came into real and effectual possession of the south-eastern portion 
of his Empire. 


* Journ. R. A. 5S. (s,8.) Vol. IL, 1566, p. 145. Reprinted in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. XXXVI, 1867, p. 1. 

+ The name of Nudden, sae, Neradwipe, the “ new island” (converted into EaRYS) 
by the Muslims), would seem to imply a southerly movement, in concert with the silt of 
the Ganges, of the seat of Government down to the comparatively modern occupation ot 
this site, on the abandonment of the successive traditional capitals of exrlipr dymmasties, 

eax t | have no information as to the exact circumstances of the discovery of this small 
Bhar hoard, beyond the general intimatjon that it was secured by Mr. A. M. Broadley, in 
soe ‘or near the Fort of Biluir. The ecgns have now become the property of Colonel Guthrie, 
a Ene siseady canta ip eNtaria ES Sy. eaciias meio OF the Initial Coineige of 
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One of the most instructive facts disclosed by these few pieces is, that 
the rich and comparatively undisturbed territory of Bengal {lt the want of 
a supply of si/ver money long before a similar demand arose in the harassed 
provinces of the North-West. The southern coins date, as fur as can be seen, 
some me a prior to Altamsh earliest effort at a silver coinage in his 
northern inions; and even Raziyah’s silver money of deferred date bears 
every token of exclusive manufacture in the subordinate Lak’hnauti mint. 

I have already quoted the testimony of Minhaj i Siraj, to the effect, 
that on the first conquest of Bengal by the Muslims, they found no metallic 
or other circulating media of exchange except that supplied by cowries ;* 
even the compromise of the mixed silver and copper jétals of the various 
Hindi dynasties of the central Rajput tribes was unknown in the sea-board 
marts of the south. 

The clironicles of the proximate kingdom of Orisa, whose boundaries 
touched, if they did not often trench, upon the ancient kingdom of Gaur,t 
explain how so infinitesimal and largely distributed a currency was able 
to supply the wants of so rich and essentially commercial a population. It 
would appear, from the official records preserved in the Temple at Puri, 
that although there was no silver money in use, gold in convenient weights, 
if not in the form of absolute coin,t was freely interchangeable with the 
more bulky heaps of cowries. In these same official paln-leaf documents 
we find the powerful king of Oris’, Anang Bhim Deo (a.p. 1174-1201), 
describing the geographical limits of his kingdom, specifying, with close 
exactitude, its now proved superticial area (89,407 square miles) ; and adding 
that, as the revenues of his predecessors of the Kesari line had amounted, 
with a more limited extent of territory, to 15,00,000 marhs of gold, so his 
an added boundaries had raised the State income to 35,00,000 maris. . Mr. 

tirling (our most trusted revenue authority), relying upon still-extant local 


® JRAS. (sx. 5.) IL, p. 148. See also Hamilton's Hindustan, i., 40. 
> Mr. Stirling says, under the Ganga Vansu line, for a period of nearly four centuries 
(from A.D. 1132), the boundaries of the r4j of Orisd may be stated as follows: - - + + 
“ North, « line drawn from the Tribeni, or Triveni, Ghat above Hagli, through Bishnptr, 
to the frontier of Patktim: East, the river Haglf and the sea.”" As. Res, xv, 164, Hunter 
: i, 280, “To the north of the mouth of the Saraswati lies the broad and high ' Tribent 
| 6 Ghat, a magnificent flight of steps, said to bave been built by Mukund Deo, the lasts 
—Gajpati of Ofisé”” Blochmann, As. Soc. Bengal, 1870, p. 282. 
- J On: the above occasion, likewise, ® new coin and seal were struck by the Réjd’s 
=: cate, with Oe titles which are used to this day by ¢he Khurdah Rijés, who claim to 
Saree ten this once powerful race. They run this: Vira Sré Gajapati, — , 
ete. . * The illustrious Hero, the Gaj esi of Elephants), sovereign of 
= eng Supreme Monarch over the rulers of the tribes of Utkald, Karnété, ant 
10 forts,” ete. Busting, As: on xrs ae a eee enor Te 
BS tr ot are a eis Ba 7, 
= RS eee, ona toy 0 deg eS pe ap a: 
Leia Sr. stn a | 7 Sa “tA “ho 
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tradition, defined the marh at 5 mdéshas’ weight ;* while Dr. Hunter, under 
later and mord vague native inspiration, pronounces it to be }.of a karishd, 
which measure may be assumed to represent the local pronunciation of the 
old widely-spread karsha of Manu, corresponding.with the normal weight 
of the gold suvarna, i. ¢. 80 ratis.t+ Taking the rati at 1°75 grains, this 
will make Mr, Stirling's return amount to 43°75 grains (5 & 5 = 25; 
25 X 175 == 43°75) per mark; whereas Dr. Hunter's estimate, under the 
same figures, would only produce 35 grains (140 + 4 — 35); but, as he 
assumes the modern karisha to be equal to “one Zolah or one Rupee" of 
our modern system,—the amount of which however he does not further 
definet,—and taking the 1SO grain total as the test,§ the result is not far 
removed from Mr. Stirling’s earlier estimate under the old régime ;— 
producing, in effect, a return of 45 grains for the mark (180 + 4 — 45), 
But, singular to say, if we revert to the more ancient standard of the 


* Asiatic Researches, xv,, 271. Mr. Stirling, however, seemed to imagine that the 
sum named for the total revenucs, us tested by this estimate, was too high; but later 
investigations fully support the reasonable measure of the king’s boast. 

T J.E.A.S., IL, pp. 169, 170. Chronicles of the Pathin Kings, p. 221. 

I “ Orissa,” a continuation of the * Annals of Hural Bengal,” -(London, Smith and 
Elder, 1872) i., pp. 316, 317. Dr. Hunter, like myself, has endeavoured to make his 
atutiquarian researches instructive in their application to the defects of our own government 
in India, consequent upon the too frequent disregard of the superior local knowledge and 
hereditary instincts of the races we are appointed to rule over. 

After enumerating the ascertained totals of the revenue of the province at varions 
periods, the author goes on to say, “ From time immemorial Orissa, like some other parte 
of India, has used a local currency of cowries, When the province paseed into our hands 
in 1803, the public accounts were kept and the revenue was paid in these little shell«” 
We “however stipulated that the landholders should henceforth pay their land-tax in 
silver, and fixed the rate of exchange at 6120 cormries to the rupee.” (In 1804, the official 
exchange was 5120, and the practical rate of exchange from 6460 to 7680.) . . . . 
* Had our first administrators contented themselves with taking payment in silver at the 
current rate of the cowrie exchange, the Orissa land-tax would now have been double what 
it is at present. But had they resolved to collect it ata grain valuation, secording to 
Akbar’s wise policy, it would now be more than double; for the prices of food have rather 
more than doubled since 1804. The system of paying the land-tax by a grain valuation 
appears tome to be the, best means of giving stability to the Indian revenues.”—Orissa, 
ii., 172. Dr. Hunter had not seen my notice of “The Revenues of the Mughal Empire” 
(Tritmer, 1872) when this was written. I had equally appreciated the equity and 
suitableness of the system of estimate by agricultural produce, which had come down to 
Akbar’s time from the earliest dawn of the civilization of the nation at large; but I had 
to condemn Akbar for introducing a new element ingthe shape of a settlement to be paid 
in silver, on the average of the prices of previous years—an assessment he hoped, in 
defiance of the proverbial uncertginty of Indian seasons, to make immutable; furnishing, 
in effect, the leading idea we go unwisely followed in that deplogable measure, Lord 
‘Cornwallis’s “ Permanent Settlement of Bengal.” 
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sataraktika, or 1L00-raté® weight,—a metric division which was reproduced 
and reaffirmed in the authorized ¢ankdh of the Pathan dynast$, and to which 
we have to allow a theoretical weight of 175 grains,——Dr. Hunter's } tolak 
will come out, to the exact second place of decimals, of the 43:75 (175 + 4 
= 43°75), obtained from Mr. Stirling’s data. 

The determination of the true weight of the ra¢té has done much both 
to facilitate and give authority to the comparison of the ultimately 
divergent standards of the ethnic kingdoms of India, Having discovered 
the guiding uni, all other calculations become simple, and present singularly 
convincing results, notwithstanding that the basis of all these estimates 
rests upon so erratic a*test as the growth of the seed of the Gunja creeper 
(Abrus precatorius), under the varied incidents of soil and climate. Never- 
theless, this small compact grain, checked in early times by other products 
of nature, is geén to have had the remarkable faculty of securing a uniform 
average throughout the entire continent of India, which only came to be 
disturbed when monarchs, like Sher Shah and Akbar, in their vanity, raised 
the weight of the coinage without any reference to the number of ratis 
inherited from Hindd sources as the given standard, officially recognized in 
the old, but altogether disregarded and left undefined in the reformed 
Muhammadan mintages. 

I may as well take this opportunity of disposing of the other technical 
questions bearing upon the general subject ; and, without recapitulating the 
investigations elsewhere given at large, I may state generally, that L 
understand the rati to have been 1°75 grains, the 100 rati piece —reproduced 
in the ordinary Dibli tankah—175 grains. The Raéjpat jilal, composed of 
mixed silver and copper, preserved in the early Dihli currencies of the 
Muslims, is , in value of the 1°75 grain silver coin; but the number of 
jitals in any given composite piece was dependent upon the proportional 
amount of the silver added to the ruling copper basis. The Adni, like 
the jital is #@y of the fankah ; but the Adniis found to be the practi- 
eal as well as the theoretical divisor, applicable alike to land and other 
measures, preserving its more special identity in the southern penin- 
sula. Both terms have now been found in conjunction on a single piece 
of metropolitan fabric, where the jital is authorftatively declared to 
be of the value of one kéni.t In more advanced days under the Pathans, 
immense quantities of pieces were coined to meet the current exchange 


* Chronicles of Pathan Kings, pp. 37167, 223, 224 (note). Dr. A. Weber, in the 
Zeitchrift for 1861, p. 139, cites the parallel designation @f Sata Krishnala, from the text 
| of the Black Yajur Veda (cirea 800 u.c.). The commentator uses the local name aboye 
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tic Chronicle (x.8.) iv., p. 40, ef seqq. J.R.AS. (s.8.), UL, Pp 150, 166, 
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answering to ». or } of the fankah; and under Muhammad Tughluq, amid 
other useful brbaks in the too-uniforn@descending seale of the small change, 
a new division was introduced in the form of a 2°, or siz-Aané piece, which 
subsequently became better known as the black tankah.* 

It would appear that the normal or conventional rate of exchange of 
the precious metals mechanically accepted in India from the earliest times 
was as silver to gold 8: 1; copper to silver G4: 1. Of course these rates 
were constantly liable to fluctuation.f Indeed, we can trace the effect of 
the influx of the gold of the Dak’hin, after its conquest, in the fall of that 
metal, evidenced by the obvious readjustment of the weights of the gold 
and silver coinage at the Imperial seat of Govertfment. But the copper 
rate must have had a very extended lease of immutability, as this ratio of 
G4: 1 was maintained from the most primifive ages up to the time of 

* Sikandar Lodi (a.p. 1488-1517). “a 

As regards the application of these data to the examples specially 
under review, it would seem that the Bengal silver coinage was, from the 
first, deticient in weight in reference to the corresponding issues of the 
Dihli mint; but the Dihli silver coins were avowedly designed to fall in 
with the concurrent gold pieces of identical weight, and of full standard in 

~ metal: whereas we must suppose that the Lak’hnauti silver pieces, in 
introducing a new element, were graduated to exchange im even sums 
against the extant gold currency of Bengal and Orisa. Now the gold 
marh weighed, as we have seen, 43°75 grains, which, with gold as 1 to 8 of 
silver, would require 350 grains of the latter metal as its equivalent, or fwo 
175 grain tankahs, reconciling alike the fours of the Hindd ideal, with the 
fives and tens of Muslim predilection ; but as there is reason to believe 
- that the local gold was not refined up to a high state of purity, this defective 
standard may readily account for the corresponding reduction of a few 
grains on the full total of the silver pieces, equally as it may have justified 
the acceptance of a lower touch in the silver itself, 

Later in point of time, under Bahadur Shah (710-730 a.t.), the 
progressive fall in the value of gold is more definitively marked by the 
diminution of the weight of the silver piece to the uniform standard of 166 
grains,t in contrast to the 169 grains which are preserved in some of the 

primary issues here described (Nos. 6, 7). 








if > ® Pathin Chronicles, coin No. 207, p. 252. See also pp. 218, 219. I was mistaken 
ie in wy first impression that the Bengal tankafs themselves might have a claim to this 
 - Sbnoxions designation. J.R-A.S., II, 160. : ates T + 
pie + In Akbar’s time, even, the progressive alteration in the value of gold, since so much 
‘oe aeceler ted, had only reached thesproportion of 94: 1. Chronicles, p. 424. J.ILAS., IL, 
se | — oh " » . | 
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The central figure in the historical tablean, illustrated by these 
introductory coinages, stands prominently to the front in She person of 
Ghiyas-ud-din “Iwaz—an outline of whose career I now append. 


Ghiyds-ud-din *Iwaz bin Al-Tusain. 


Husam-ud-din "Iwaz AAi]ji, a native of Ghor in Afghanistin, on joining 
Muhammad Bakhtydr Khilji in Bengal, was entrusted by that commander 
with the charge of the district of Gangautri.* He was afterwards promoted 
to the important military division of Deokot,4 by Qutb-ud-din Aibak’s 
representative Commissioner in the South-east, and with his aid eventually 
defeated Muhammad Sheran and the other confederated Khilji chiefs.t On 


Thn Batital’s indiscriminate use of the terms “ Dirhams and Diniirs,” in their local 
application in Beggal, to suppose that his definition of coin exchanges referred to the 
relative values of gol and silver, and that it in so far supported my estimate of 1: 8 
(J.R.AS., T1., p. 61, note 1). I now find that towards the close of Muhammad bin 
Tughlugq’s reign, the exchange had come for the moment to be 1; 10 (Chronicles, p. 227), 
in lieu of the ordinary 1: 8 The entire difficulty of the obscure passage in the Journal 
of the African Voyager has, however, been set at rest by the more comprehensive tables of 
values furnished by the Egyptian traveller Shaikh Mulbdirak Andaté (Notices et Extraits, 
xiii., 51), which show that the dfmar of silver (i. « the fankah) was equal to 8 dirhams 
(Aasht-Ldanf), See also Elliot's Historians, iii., pp. 577, 582. 

J.R.AS. (x.s.), IL, p. 157. The new and unworn pieces in the Koch Bihfr 
frowvaille averaged 166 grains; and the earlier i<sues, of 188, 189 grains, found with them, 
had generally been reduced in weight to correspond with the later official standard. 

* Variants (oy SS — Coy,S, Toxt, p. 158, and MSS. I have preserved Stewart's 
version of the name in my text, but the site of Gangautrf has not been identified. There 
is a town called Gurguri (24° 23’; 86° 55%) on the line of country between Bihdr and 
Nigor, but it is not known to have been a place of any mark. There is also a celebrated 
fort of high antiquity on the same line of communication, named Gidor (24° 53/; 86° 55°), 
which may have served as an outpost of the Bihar head quarters, 

+ Deokot (lat. 26° 18%; long.8S° 31’), the chief place in Gangarémpér (district of 
Dind4jpar), is now known by the name of Damdamé. Hamilton states that “ it received 
ita present appellation from its having been a military station during the early Muham- 
madan Government” (p. 50). Muhammad Bakhtyar, after his first success aguinst the 
King of Bengul at Nadiyé (that 23° 25’; long. 88° 224), contented himself with destroying 
that town, and withdrew his troops nearer to fis base of communications, to a position 
about 90 miles to the northward, somewhere about the site of the future Lak’hnauti, Deokot 
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the definite appointment of "Ali Mardin Khilji to the kingdom of Bengal by 
Qutb-ud-din Aébak, he paid his devoira to the new Viceroy by meeting him 
on the Kiisi, and accompanied him to Deokot, where he was formally 
installed in power. When Qutb-ud-din died at Lahor, in GO7 a.m, "Ali 
Mardan assumed independence under the title of "Ala-ud-din; but after a 
reign of about two years, he was slain by the Khilji nobles, and Husim- 
ud-din was thereupon elected in his stead (GOS a.m.). History is silent 
as to when he first arrogated kingly state, and merely records Shams-ud-din 
Altamsh’s expedition against him in 622 a.n., with the object of enforcing 
his allegiance to the Imperial crown, when, after some doubtful successes, 
peace was established on the surrender of 38 elephants, the payment of SO 
Jaks [of fankahs 7), and the distinct reeognition of Altamsh’s suzerainty in 
the public prayers, with the superscription of his titles on the local coinage. 
The Emperor, on Kis return towards Dihli, made over the *government of 
Bihar to 'Ala-ud-din Jani, who, however, was not long left undisturbed ; for 
the Southern potentate speedily re-annexed that section of his former 






Bengal shortly before the Mulhwammadan comguest has been preserved in Hamiltons’s 
*Hindustan.” The compiler does not give hi« specific authority. 

“During the Adisur dynasty, the following are said to have been the ancient 
goographical divisions of Bengal. Gaur was the capital, forming the centre division, and 
surrounded by five great provinces. 

“1. Barendra, bounded by the Mahananda on the west; by the Padma, or great 
branch of the Ganges, on the south; by the Kortoyn on the east; and by adjacent 
governments on the north. 

“2, Bangga, or the territory east from the Kortoya towards the Brahmaputra. The 
capital of Bengul, both before and afterwards, having long been near Dacca in the province 
of Bangga, the name is said to have been communicated to the whole. 

“3. Hagri, or the Delta, called also Dwipa, or the iskitd, bounded on the one side 
by the Pudwa, or great branch of the Ganges; on another by the sea; and ou the third 
by the Hugli river, or Bhagirathi. . 

“4. Rurhi, bounded by the Hugli and the Padma on the north and east, and by 
adjacont kingdoms on the west and south. 

“5. Maithila, bounded by the Muahananda and Gaur on the east; the Hugli or 
Bhagirathi on the south; and by adjacent countries on the north and west.” 

* Hollal Sen, the sugcessor of Adisur, is said to have resided partly at Ganr, but 
chietly at Bikrampur, eight miles south-east of Dacca.” Tollal Sen was succeeded by 

| Lakshmana Sen, who was defeated by Muhammad Bakhtyaér. The author continues, 
Bs “ it ix possible that the Raja only retired to his remote capital, Bikrampur, near Dhiki, 
where there still resides a family possessing considerable estates, who pretend to be his 
7 descendants. We also find that Soonergong, in thy vicinity of Bikrampur, sontinued to 
he % ' be a place of refuge to the Gauf malcontents, and was not finally subjugated until long 
g after the overthrow of Raja Laks} mana.”—Hatmilton’s Hindustan (1520) L, p. 114. 
Ree ue oe alt ee Loe Om 1) twee 3 
a ‘Text, p 158. —29? os 29> gies 9) 2b 9 No (52 Soe Stewart's Bengal, 
pS. Elliot’s Historian’, ii. p. 315. | 
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dominions,—an aggression which was met, in a.m. 624, by the advance of 
Nacir-ud-din Malmiid, the eldest son of Altamsh, in fordb, who, in the 
absence of Ghiyas-ud-dim 'Iwaz on distant enterprises, succeeded in obtaining 
possession of the new seat of government. In the subsequent engagement, 
the Bengal army was defeated, and Ghiyds-ud-din killed, after a reign 
estimated by the local annalist at 12 years.* 

This is all the information we are able to gather from the incidental 
biographical notices furnished by our sole authority, Minhaj i Siraj, that 
most intelligent employé of the rulers of Dihli, and welcome visitor at the 
Court of Lak'hnauti in a.m. 641, where he saw and appreciated the material 
undertakings of this self-made king, whose memory he lauds enthusiastically. 
A tribute Altamsh had virtually anticipated, when he was at last permitted 
to bebold the glories of his adversaries’ capital, in 627 a.m., and then conceded 
the tardy justi¢e of decreeing, that in virtue of his good works, Ghiyds-ud- 
din "Iwaz should, in his grave, be endowed with that coveted title of Sulfan, 
which had been denied to him while living.t 

We have tow to examine how far the recently discovered coins will fill 
in this defective historical outline. 

Corns STRUCK IN THE NAME oF Arramsn, in Bengal. 


No. 1. Silver. Size, 7}. Weight, 168 grains. Unique, in this date. ‘, 
Pl. x. fig. 1. s.m. 614. 
OnVERSE. REVERSE. : 
e— ball wy —_—_bl__.)} Device. 


Horseman at the charge, 


Margin— 
eth tress fleed| 9 BW Jon) [rex] one AY 
. ‘. i baie a—et_ sel ob se aaa et Rie. east 


: * Allowing "Ali Mardin from 607—8 to 609—10, this leaves an interval up to 612 ° 
during which Husém-ud-din "Iwaz was content to remain head of the Khilji oligarehy and 
Woe governor. 












7» i September number of the Indian Autiquary (p. 259), er | 
; AG other questions diseussed is the derivation and carly application | : 
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The date of a.m. 614, this earliest numismatic record contributed by : 


the Bengal ments, is further remarkable as the epoch of Altamsh’s final 
assertion of supremacy on the defeat of his last powerful competitor in 
Hindistan, Nacir-ud-din Qubdchah, after he had already disposed of his other 
prominent rival, Téj-ud-din Ilduz, in G12 ag. The issue of these provincial 
céins, at this conjuncture, would seem to attest the first voluntary 
recognition of Altamsh by Husam-ud-din ‘Iwaz, who was at this time in 
undisturbed possession of Bengal and its dependencies. The adoption of 
the Cavalier device on the obverse may have befn suggested by the 
conventional acceptance of that design on the money of the native princes 
of the North-west, whose hereditary types were coped by Muhammad bin 
Sim, and retained for a long period by Altamsh himself. In the new 
mintage, however, the Rajpat horseman with his spear is superseded by the 
Tarki Cavalier with the historical mace,* and the generalfouthne of the 
coarse Northern steed may perchance have been heightened to record a 
; triumph, or to carry a menace to the subjected Bangalis,+ who,had left their 
king to escape ignominiously, and virtually surrendered their capital to the 
eighteen troopers of Muhammad Bakhtyar’s advance guard. 
Among other peculiarities of these coins is the tenor of their legends, 
which differ from the ordinarily adopted Imperial intitulations of the Sultan, 
. who is here designated as ba} the slave or freedman of Qutb-ud-din Aibak, 
—a term which may have concealed a latent taunt to one who was now 
supreme in the chance virtue of his arms, or may otherwise indicate the 
independent Khilji method of discriminating the followers of Qutb-ud-din 


._ “4 


® Mahmdd of Ghaznf's favourite weapon. Tradition affirms that it was preserved 
in all honour by the guardians of his tomb at Ghazni. (Atkinson, Expedition into 
Afghanistan, p. 222). So much credence was attached to this ancient legend, that we find 
Lord Ellenborongh in 1842 instructing his generals in sober carnestness, to “ bring away 
from the tomb of Mahmid of Ghazni his club which hangs over it.” Muhammad 
Bakhtyar himself had also won glory by the use of his mace in his gladiatorial encounter, 
single-handed, with an elephant, who was compelled to retreat before the first blow of his 

arn. 

+ The name of Aswapatis, “ Lords of Horses,” was subaequently applied specifically 
in Orisa to the Muhammadan conquerors. Mr. Hunter remarks, “ The Telugu Palm Leaf 
MSS. state that between (Saka 895) A.p. 972 and A.p. 1563, three great powers successively 
arose. During this period, the Gajapatis, ‘ Lords of Elephants,” ruled in Orissa and the 
1: north of Madras; the Narapetis, * Lords of Men,” held the country to the southwards, 
_ ss "The Lords of Horses were the Musalmins, who, with their all<levouring Pathan cavalry, 
overthrew the two former.”’—Orissa, iL, p. 8. eStirling, Asiatic Researches, xv. p. 254. 
‘Kin-i-Akbari, Gladwin’s translatign, i., p- 219. Abul Pal, in describing the eaine of cards, 
‘affected by his royal master, speaks of “ Axhweput, the king of the horses. He is painted ; 
on horseback, like the king of Dehli, with the Chutter, the Alum, asiiother ensigns of 
ss pevalty ; and Gajpwt, the king of the elephants, is mounted on an elephant, like the king 
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as opposed to the Mu‘izzi faction of the nobles of Hinddstan, who had 
already tried conclusions with each other, to the disadvantage of the latter. 


No, 2. Gold. Weight, 70°G grains. Unigue. Gaur, a.m. 616.* 


OBVERSE. REVERSE. 
pba!) ytb—l—.J Horseman at the charge. 
wiht» Lisl) nt In the field— 5% Gyo 
roa} RE It yal Margin— 
“ae us tha hee 42 sli AU Spay o oe ¥ 
t whe, _,—21 Bilein 5 pe mm 


This unique gold coin of the period, put forth under Muslim auspices, 
is of more than usual value in confirming the locality of the mint of its 
counterparts in silver, which are deficient in any geographical record ; 
indeed, none of the Bengal coins, which form the bulk of the frouvaille 
to which the present notice is devoted, bear any indication of the site of 
which they were struck. Found, however, in company with so many clearly 
local pieces, there would have been little hesitation in assigning them to the 
southern division of the new Muhammadan empire; but the distinct 
announcement of the place of issue of the gold piece is of importance, not 
only in fixing definitively the then head-quarters, but in presenting us with 
the name of Gawr,{ regarding the use of which, at this epoch, there was 


-® For a figure of the coin, vide Chronicles of the Pathan Kings, p. 78. 

— - Qilij Arsalan, the Saljdq of Anatolia (a.11. 656), uses this title of |. i054)! 0} Jl) _ 

— (Frehn, p. 156). The three sons of Kai Khusrau (4.4. 647) employ the term in the plural 
. r lye | 
vr - } IT need have no hesitation im admitting that on the first examination of this piece, 
as an isolated specimen of a hitherto unknown mintage, 1 was disposed, in the absence of 

any dot either above or below the line of writing, to adopt the alternative reading of yy 

instead of 548, while confessing a preference for the latter transcription, on account of the 
need of the preposition \ (Chronicles of the Pathin Kings, p. 79); but, at the time, I 
; in was unprepared to expect that Altamsh’s sway had extended to the lower provinces, which 
a were avowedly in independent charge of the Khilji successors of ‘Muhammad Bakhtyar. 
"This dificulty is now curiously explained by the concurrent silver pieces, and the supposi- — i? 
on that the Ipeal chieftain foundit expedient to profess allegiance, nominal or real, to — 
th he p sponderating influence of the master of Hindéstan. In like manent 2 mtly 
ae gree gotee Daye sant Ae to the aves satisfactory decipherment of 
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some controversy. Advantage has been taken in this, to the native 
comprehension, more elaborately-finished piece, to insert in the vacant 
spaces on the field, above and below the main device, the words, »»% wye 
“struck at Gaur,” and although the requisite dot below the e has escaped 
definition, there need be little doubt as to the purport of the entry, which 
it was not thought necessary to reproduce on the less-esteemed silver money, 
whose status with the mint officials, as equally with the public at large, 
ranged at a lower level. 

The date of GLG a.m. on this coin, supported and in a measure explained 
as if is by the marginal legend on No. 3, proves that the professed 
allegiance of the local ruler of Bengal to the head of the followers of Islam 
at Dihli, was no momentary demonstration, but a sustained confession of 
vassalace extending over one complete year, and portionagof the previous 
and succeeding twelve months. my 

The topographical record on No. 2 would further seem to show that 
Husfim-ud-din had not as yet transferred his capital to the new site of 
Lak hnauti, tothe west of the river, whose designation first appears in a 
definite form on the coins of the Empress Raziyah, in a.w, 635.7 


No. 3. Silver. Size,7. Weight, 168 grains. Very rare. 
Pl. x. fig. 2. an. 616. 


OBVERSE. REVERSE. 
p—bee! a Horseman at charge. 
cepts Wall U-— Margin— 
oe 2b gt BU Spy Oe? aU) YW aly 
ey Le gt bl Cyl hco 9 yh cane Siam 59555) 

ote 


No. Ba. Variety, Weight, 162 grs. Pl. x., fig. 3. Date illegible. 

The Persian legend on the obverse is given in very imperfectly defined 

characters, and offers. the peculiarity of the insertion of the Hindi letters ST; 

for Shah, above the name of the king, thereby indicating that both die- 

engravers and the lecal public were naturally better versed in the old 

alphabet than in the newly-imported lebters of the conquerors. 

ii 187. Cf also Albirdni; Reinand, Mémoire gur ['Tnde, p. 298, 

sash es eam ie % at As. Res, ix., 72, 74; xvii. 617. Wilson's Glossary, sub 
(em etc. Rennell, Map of Hindéstan, p. 55. Stewart's Bengal, pp. “4, 57. 

+ Chronicles of tho Pathin Kings, p. 107. J.R.AS., 6. 5, I1,*p. 187, coin No. 14 
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Corns or Guiva’s-vp-pi'n ‘Iwaz. 
No. 4. Silver. Size,7}. Weight, 161 grs. (full w@ight.) 
Pl. x., fig. 4. am. G16. (7 specimens.) 


OBVERSE. REVERSE. 
wtbhliyy y al!) y 
Lio} 245 pba) ode” ali 
eet oil 5 © UT J pay” 
eG gel wo Gee Margin— ss SKaN} yS2 Oy yd 
wthe set p<] Haliive y p— AS ae din jy gtd 


Coin No, 4 teaches us that in the same year 616 a.i.,in the early 
part of which Husam-ud-din "Iwaz had confessed allegiance to Altamsh, he 
seemingly greweiw@ary of such pretences, and openly declared himself Sul¢dn 
in his own right, assuming the regal title of Ghiyds-ud-din, and the quasi- 
hierarchical function implhed in the designation of Nacgir Amir Al Mivninin, 
“ Defender of the Commander of the Faithful.” Whether this overt assertion 
of independence was suggested by his own growing power, or was duc tothe 
imagined weakness of the suzerain, is not clear; but there can be no question 
as to his success in the extension and consolidation of his dominions, or to 
his vigorous administration of a country, fertile in the extreme, and endowed 
with such singular commercial advantages of sea and river intercourse. 

At this particular juncture, Altamsh does not seem to have been pressed 
by any important home disturbances, but there were dark clouds on the 
N. W. frontier. The all-powerful "Alé-ud-din Muhammad Ahdrazmié, whose 
outpost extended over so large a portion of Asia, had been coining money 
in the inconvenient proximity of Ghazni throughout the years 613, 614-616, 
A.u.;* and no one could foretell when he might follow the ordinary precedent 
and advance into Hindustan. As fate determined, however, it was left to 
his son Jalél-ud-din to swim the Indus, at the risk of his life, as a fugitive 
before the hosts of Chingiz Khan, in 61S «cn. 

The mention of Chingiz Khan suggests to me the desirability of 
repeating a correction, I have already recorded elsewhere, of a singular 
delusion, shared alike by native copyists and English commentators, 
regarding one of the supposed incidents of the sufficiently diversified career 
of this scourge of the world, to the effect that his unkempt savages had 
penetrated down to the impossible limit of the lower Ganges. The whole 
series of mistakes, Asiatic or European, may now be traced back to a simple 






clerical e in the transcription from a chance leading copy of the 
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Modern authors, examining a single passage, might well have felt 
reserve in reonstructing at hazard a primary version; but the editors of 
the Caleutta official printed text have gone so far towards perpetuating the 
enigma they were unable to unravel, as to add to the difficulties of solution 
by making Chingiz Khan fight (so far on his way to Lak'hnauti) the 
memorable battle of Perwan [30° 9’ N., 69° 16/ E.] on the conveniently 
converging swe of Badaon (p. 348), which was situated on one of the 
favourite main lines of transit to the south, east of the Ganges. This 
conglomeration is, however, the less excusable, as Stewart, in his History 
of Bengal, had already pointed out Firishtah’s palpable mistake to the 
same effect; and the editors themselves unconsciously admit the preferable 
variant of Ria la inserted in the foot-note, p. 199. Dr, Hunter, I see, in 
his new work on Orissa (ii. 4), ineautiously follows Stew st impressions, — 
in‘the notion that the“ vanity” of Muhammadan historians had intentionally 
“converted the attack of the humble Orissians into an invasion of Tartars” 
(Stewart, p. 62).* I myself prefer the more obvious and direct explanation 
above given, which perhaps reflects more upon our defective criticism than 
upon Muslim vanity.t 





* Mr. Stirling, in his most exhaustive Memoir on Orissa, published in the Asiatic 
Researches in 1822, observes :-—* Major Stewart, in his History of Bengal, places an 
invasion of Orissa by the Mussalmans of Bengal during this reign, that is a.p. 1243. The 
Chronicles of the country contain no mention of such an event. I have not Major Stewart's 
authorities at hand to refer to, but strongly suspect that he has heen led inte an error by 
mistaking some word resembling Jajipur, for Jajipur in Orissa. He expresses himself 
thus: ‘In the year G14 (ap. 1243), the Raja of Jagepur (Orissa) having given some cause 
of offence, Toghan Khan marched to Ketasun, on the frontier of Jagepur, where he found 
the army of the Raja had thrown up intrenchments to oppose him’. . . ~ Now, in the 
first place, Jajipur was never a separate principality, as here described ; and there is no 
such place in Orissa as Ketasun. Ferishtah is altogether silent on this subject in his 
history of Bengal, but in his general history he ascribes the siege of Gour, in the very year 
in question, to a party of Mogul Tartars who lud invaded Bengal by way of Chitta, Thibet, 
ete. Dow's mistake of a similar-nature is scarcely worth noticing, He makes Sultan 
Balin pursue the rebel Toghral into Jajnagar (A.D. 1279), which he calls Orissa, whereas 
it is evident from the mention of Sunarguon as lying on the rowdl, that Jajnagar is some 
place beyond the Ganges.”—Stirling, As. Res. xv., p. 274 


It seems to have escaped Mr. Stirling’s notice, that Stewart had already corrected his 
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No. 5. sitver Size, 8}. Weight, 165 gers. A.Tl. £17. 
(2 specimens.) 





OBVERSE. REVERSE. 
vil . way 
Opa bai 0 J) dose all} 
ol we lun Ge w—? Margin—¥ as] yas yh 
e t—Layel| tiletna'y Be afm gay) 
No. 6. Silver. Size, 8. Weight, 169. (Coarse badly formed legends). 
23 7 A.M, 617, (2 specimens.) 
OBVERSE. REVERSE. 
abel wybl} a) yy ay Y 
gpa) 5 Loo) i) 42 aélJ| Us) = 
er vere ets! GM) po poli 
a wricze!| prel_p—el wile y—ei _,—rel 
wim s Silene y Bye Grae Aine sree 


No. Ga. Variety. One example gives the altered marginal reading of 


bolo dw *% aim sian yin eh) us’ San! de Wye 


Al Nacir li-din Tléh was invested in ‘the Khilafat i in Au. 575, and 
died on the 1st Shawwal, a.1. 622 (Sth October, 1225,a.p.). Bar Hebrieus, 
| Abulfaraj, pp. 269-301. Ibn Asir, p. 285, fixes his death at the end of 
‘Ramazan. Price, Muhammadan History, i1., 210. 

The tenor of the legends of the consecutive issues of a.u. 617 dischone 
an increasing confidence in his own power on the part of Ghiyds-ud-din Iwaz, 
in the addition made to his previous titles, and in the assumption of the 
. ‘superlative Al A’zam, “ the highest,’ as the prefix to the Al Seles, a 
Si place of the heretofore modest adjective of Al Mw azzam, “ the 

122, Badéonf, Calcutta Persian Text, p. 88. Tabagst i 
157, 16%, 199, 248, 245. ree 
tic ea i 10 

bin who ree the super 

eee eet 





<= Bombay Persian Text, i., p- 
) j, Calcutta Persian Text, pp, 
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Here, for the first time in this series, we meet with the official or regnant 
designation ofythe Khalifah of Baghd4d, who ha’ hitherto been referred to 
by the mere generic title of “ Commander of the Faithful.” 

It would appear from this innovation, as if Ghiyas-ud-din had already, 
indirectly, put himself in communication with the Pontifical Court at 
Baghdad, with a view to obtaining recognition as a sovereign prince in the 
Muslim hierarchy,—a further indication of which may possibly be detected 
in the exceptional insertion of the month in addition to the ordinary year of 
issue on the margin of No. 6a.; a specification which will be found more 
fully developed in the succeeding mintages, where it admits of an explanation 
which is not so obvious or conclusive in this instance. 


No. 7. Silver. Size, 9. Weight, 169 grs. Pl. x., fig. 5.% Dated 


20th of Rabi’ ul akbir, aat. G20. (7 specimens.) is 
| OBVERSE. REVERSE. 
Loot) alse aly Me aly 
oF en 91 wd) » EU) Jon) oo 
wheel past ca i=! wiLg Ay yo! yo Ll 
Lod) s? ep biS} wale wpth@ gel} pe} ” 
so gle SEN 5 GAO» Margin — w2**! g1 
erie ze/l at din 2 WOH) > wr 
aSLe aU) ols Bilin 9 wri 


. 

No. 7a. Variety. Weight, 165 grs. Coin of the same date and 
similar character, which transfers the complete name of (49% into the third 
line ; the dubious prefix to the second wot y Woll reads more as_j**, while 
the suypested 364, above given, appears as». 

If the preceding coins had left any doubt as to Ghiyas-ud-din’s 
designs in regard to the assumption of sovereign power, the tenor of the 
legends on Nos. 7 and 7a, would conclusively set that question at rest. 
Here, not content with the recently-arrogated title of pie yi wiblw) we lind 
hin calling himself Suljan of Sultans,’ by direct appointment of the 


a7 ; * See also Marsden, No. pecrvi, p. 564. There are two coins of this type in his 
= collection in the British Museum. Marsden remarks, “ The date of this coin, the earliest 
sof these belonging to the princes who governed Bengal in the name of the Kings of Dehli, 


but who took all opportunities af rendering themselves independent, is expressed distinctly 
in words, . . . - The titles and patronymics of the Sultan by whow it was strack 
are for the most part iMegible’; not so much from obliteration, ag from the original 
| Fmpertect formation of the characters.” ‘ 


. e 


_e 


*,2@ 
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Khalifah,® associated with which is the entry of a&pecific date, with the still 
more unusual definition of the day of the month, which is preserved constant 
and unvaried throughout the entire issue. More remarkable still is the 
abnormal departure from the conventional form of coin legends, in the 
omission of the preliminary “Al Sulfda,” and the abrupt introduction of 
the regnal title of the once probational Husdém-ud-din, under his more 
ambitious designation of Ghiyds-ud-din. In short, the entire drift of the 
altered superscription points to an intentional reproduction of some formal 
phraseology, such as would be eminently consistent with an official transcript 
of the revered precept emanating from Baghdad. 

I should infer from these coincidences that a formal diploma had by 
this time been conceded by the Supreme Pontiff, admitting the newly-erected 
kingdom Bengal within the boundaries of Islam, and confirming the reigning 
monarch in podsession, with added titles and dignities. _ The date so 
prominently repeated may either be that upon which the patent was 
originally sealed, or more probably it points to the auspicious moment of 
the reception of the ambassadors, who conveyed the formal document and 
paraphernalia of investment, at the Court of Lak’hnauti. This assignment 
in no way disturbs my previous attribution of the maugural piece of 
Altamsh,t marking his attainment of the lke honours in a.w. 626. The 
very concession to the Bengal potentate possibly led his once suzerain to 
seek a parallel sanctification of his own rights, which he had previously been 
content to hold by the sword: and the difficulty of communication with 
Baghdad over alien kingdoms and disturbed frontiers would account for a 
delay of the emissaries on the one part and the other, which would not affeet 
the open ocean passage between the mouths of the’Ganges and the sea-port 


of Bacrah, 


*® The term ; .o. ust is of frequent oceurrenge on the carly Muslim coinages, and is 
aso | 

usually associated with the name of the officer—whatever his condition—responsible for 
the mint ismes, a8 Oo=! stil which is translated by Frahn as “ manibus" (é e. curd 
et operA) AAmadis or “ curante,”—a definition accepted in later days on the Continent 
as “par les mains de, par lex soins_de, ete, In the present instance it would sectn to 
imply a more or less direct intervention by the Commander of the Faithful himself in fayour 
of his nominee. | | 

+ Initial Coinage of Bengal, J.R.A.S. ii., ».8., p. 164, No. 1, mote 5 Chronicles of the 
Pathin Kings, p. 46. Of course, this exceptional issue will now have to cede priority of 
date both to the Bengal coins of agi 61%, ete., and likewiso to the northern piece of 

~ Altansh,.No. 8, which inust be taken as anterior to No. 1@- a 
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. 
Cors or ALTawsn. 


, 
No. 8, Silver. Size 8}. Weight, 168 grs. Square Kufie characters, 
which seem to belong to Lahor or some northern Mint.® PL. x. , fig. 6. 


A.M, 62*, 
ORVERSE. . REVERSE. 
wilt) aur Vi ay y 
umes pEneh Sym) Mae 
ert 5 lasolt wind eb) all 
errors 8B 52) ye) past al} 
oBale wae wlel— uyaho 
: pee! pel aU} Margin— {§ Y,<Ji 152 
wttzell Ayla one 9 uyt_p[ Ho 


Bencan Corss or ALTamsy SUBSEQUENT TO THE RE-ASSERTION OF Wis 
IMpeRnIAn Sway. 
No, 9. Silver. Size 8. Weight, 161 ers. Bengal type of coin. 


Au. 622, 
ORBVERSE. REVERSE. 
wlbl As in Nos. 6 and 7,—coins of 
39 ado oe peas!) Ghiyds-ud-din, with the name of 
the Khalifah Al Nagir-li-din Iilah. 
for po, !| o! 
, =i Margin— 


ost Sie spe Ft apd] Ide 
edie Bilginw 9 (2 pte 


Altamsh does not seem to have found it convenient to proceed against 
his contumacious vassal, who was now ready to meet him on almost equal 
terms, till a.m. 622, when the coinage immediately attests one part of the 
compact under which peace was secured, in the exclusive use of the name 


‘ * Chronicles of the Pathin Kings, p. 15. PIL. i., figs. 4—8. 
+ This word as designating the coin is unusual; but we have the term y »<aJj 5 


i, 
we: if for the Mint, and the yaa yer vte., as the ordinary wrefix to the Heal} pr 4&2!) of the 
 Pathén monarchs. The letters on the Bengal coins look more like yt, which, however, 
5 I es nok avon tsa Friehn long ago suggested that the word we ought to be 
BS reeeived as a substantive, especially in those cases where the preposition did not follow 

<a Gt, in the given sentencepag a prefix to the name of the mint city, 
—" 7 






we 









Am. G24. 
Square area, within d ouble lines, 
following the pattern of some of the REVERSE. 
examples of Muhammad Ghori’s — Legend in the area as in the last 
coins. coin, with the name of the Khalifah 
" pbedt oth Al Zéhir. 
Festa pAb atpat 
ara Sen ired 
The words wii x! x01 are ew abo. - 
inserted in the interstices between Agha wane 5 urtrP 
ASE the square area and the circular | ai a ae AS Se 
‘ _ tga inn inthe Dihli coins | : es Sere seme Fee Mo , 
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of the Emperor of Hindistin on the money of Bengal. * That the issue 
represented by No. 9, proceeded from the local mints, is evident alike from 
the style and fabric of the pieces, their defective metal, and the uncouth 
forms of the letters of the legends. 

No. 10. Silver. Size 8. Weight 168 grs. (2 specimens.) Pl. x., fig. 7» 
Au. G24. 


OIVERSE. REVERSE, 
we vy wi bly dea” al) aly ¥ 
reals pba 5 eee 
A old ofall ute se) a 
Jr ye? wy Gp! Sine oe eee dt Ww, 4 
whe yell | Margin— Bile caw 9 wise 5 


Al Zahir bi-amrillah, the Khalifah whose name is inscribed on this com, 
succeeded his father on the 2nd of Shawwal, a.m. 622, and died on the Lith 
Rajab, a.m. 623 (J uly Ll, 1226, a.p.). Bar Hebreus, Abulfara), p. 302. 


008 25, GS Gir Ui 
= ney $ aia ew ai on sa fins 
p yet | 





No. ll. Silver. Size,7. Weight, 167 grs. Unigus. Pl. x., fig. 8, 
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It might be supposed to be an open question as to whether Ghiyas-ud- 
din "Jwaz or Macir-ud-din Mahmiid—the eldest son of Altamsh and his 
viceroy in Bengal—presided over the mints which put forth the coins classed 
under Nos. 10 and 11. As regarda the latter, at present unique, piece, there 
ean be little doubt, from its assimilation to the ordinary Dihli models, that 
it formed a portion of the revised and improved coinage of the south after 
Mahmiid’s defeat of Ghiyds-ud-din in 624 a.m. In like manner, the 
mtroduction of the term abel | on No. 10, as a prefix to the title of Sultan 
Altamsh, points to a feeling of filial reverence, which 1s altogether wanting 
even in Ghiyds-ud-din’s repentant manifesto in the legend of No. 9. 
Mahmid’s appointment to the government of Audh dates from a.1. 623,° 
and the tenor of one of the narratives of Minha4j i Siraj would imply that 
he proceeded southwards with but little delay ; so that alle ins bearing the 
date of 624, with the name of Altamsh, might preferentially bg assigned to 
his interposition, more especially as Ghiyds-ud-din at,and prior to this, period 
had placed himself in a renewed attitude of insurrection. 

Coin of Négir-ud-din Mahmid Shah, as Viceroy in Bengal. 

The administration of the Bengal mints under the official auspices of 
Nicir-ud-din Mahmiid, as developed in the issues Nos. 10, 11, leads up to 
and confirms with more full effect an identification I have hitherto been 
obliged to advocate in a less confident tone—that ts, the attribution of the 
piece, figured in my ‘Chronicles of the Pathin Kings,’ p. $1, to the eldest 
son of Altamsh, at some period towards the close of his brief career. With 
these newly-discovered evidences of his overt intervention in the local eur- 
rencies, the transition to a subuded and possibly paternally-sanctioned nu- 
mismatic proclamation, in his own name, would be easy, more especially if 
that advance was made simultaneously with the effusive reception at Dihlt 
of the reigning Khalifah's earliest recognition of Altamsh’s supremacy, 
coupled with the desirability of making this Imperial triumph manifest in 
those southern latitudes, where other dynastic names had already claimed a 
prior sanctification 

® Persian text, LSO. 
+ Minhéj i Siraj, after completing his account of Nigir-ud-din’s conquest of Ghiyas- 
ud-din *Iwaz, and the trafsmission of the spoils to the Sultan at Dihli, continues— 
sy whe 0! ue” wih. upbee? ag les jlo wuldy 55 ues 3 
pot Elle slings Fi) Gyhy Jal ig U aeleit S Gy Ad Gls ales T jf ones 
Sole iP ly whom 9 SS cryptic ptySt y hr AS y pie wildy earl Sele qoll 
jf ons oo Led OSU gf Qngt EKee Sty AF 352 30 Bi oie oSloe 5iISt 5 
ai PPA + Seesag uslld Ga Seay oo pts IES 
(See also Elliot's Historians, ie, pp. 326, 829.) The Khalital’s emissary arrived at 





. ml . Dibli on the 22nd of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, (3rd month of) 4.1, 626, p-1¥4> and news of the 
a 


a ‘death of Nigir-ud-din Mabmad reached the capital in the Sth month of the same year, 
een | . 


1 abode 
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Such an authorized augmentation of the Prince’s state is rendered the 
more probable, as Altamsh in a measure shared with his fvourite son the 
honours and dignities conferred by the Khalifah, and simultaneously extended 
to him the right to use an umbrella with the tint of Imperial red.* Nacir- 
ud-din Mahmud, the contemporary biographer remarks, was from that time 
looked upon as the recognized successor to the throne of Hindistdn. 
Equally, after Mahmid’s premature death, his father still so held him in 
honour that his body was brought to Dihli, and enshrined under one of the 
choicest domes that Eastern Saracenic art could achieve, which to this day, 
amid its now broken marbles, stands as a monument of the virtues of this 
prince, and preserves in its decaying walls the remains of ¢ the first royal 
tomb of the slave kings erected near the capital,t on the shattered entrance 
arch of which ean still trace the devotional prayer of the father for the 
soul of his oA whose mundane glories he briefly epitomizes as “ King of 
Kings of the East,” implying, in the conventional terms of the day, all 
India beyond the Glugra. 

And still further to secure a contemporary memento of his lost heir, 
Altamsh conferred the same name and title upon a younger son, who, in his 


* The founder of the Ghaznawi dynasty, the Great Sabuktigin, assumed regal state 
under the shadow of a red umbrella. Altamsh’s ensigns are described as élack for the 
right wing plain Ades wll) and ved for the left wing la! 5,28 wo taty _ Mu'izz* 
ud-din Muhatomad bin Sem’s standards bore the same colours, but the discrimination is 
made that the éfack pertained to the Ghoris, and the red to the Turks, p. try, Ghiyts- 
ud-din Muhammad bin Sam used d/ack and red for the two wings respectiy ely, p. 83. 

+ Isscerremion ox THE Tomn op Suira’y Gualer [Na‘sin-tn-pi‘s Mausu’p] at 
Diiti’, DATED A.H. 629. 


5, SILeo tah ylosele aba! wlblit) as lao) aad) yde Fis, 1 
f Wolt (ped abled wlkl., acd Ua glk 53 cl) 3 el LE ped 
ptt re olla) tert Rael) (ot Gael oy eulin Gopate woll 
AU Bye yes iB (6! Gy Solel He days! aSle aly old Lprierel 
WW BalgSaw 5 rt tee 5 BF Siew rg (69 Mla wand AIT AS! 5 A) Ry 
This Tomb, which is known at the Maqbarah of Sultén Ghixf, stands amid the ruins 
of the village of Malikpdr Koyi, about three miles due west of the celebrated Quth Minar. 
Asér-us-Sanadid, Dihli, 1854, pp. 23, 30 (Nos, 12, 18, Facsimile), and 60 (modern 


it transcript revised). See also Journal Asiatique, M. G. de Tassy’s translation of the Urdé 
text; alxo J ournal Archwological Society 8 Dehli, p. oe. and Hand-book for Dehli, 1863, 






op. 85. 
= en Reakn-ad-din Firds Shah, another son of Altamah, who for a brief period held tl the 

- thron ‘of Dihli, found a final resting-place on the chosen? atte of Matheny. ste Uo Tent 
ad succession, entitled Mu’izz-ud-din Bahrdm Shah, + 
1 the same does —Aehr-ar Sandi, BP. 26, 26, 1 
Noein ot: vege 290. . 
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back to Bengal, where he was permitted to found a new family of southern 
kings, who for half a century succeeded in maintaining a fitful sovereigntys 
seldom disturbed by the more powerful Sultans of Hinddstan, 


No, 12. Silver. Size 8. Weight, 163.1 ers. Unique. British 
Museum. Fide Chronicles, p. 81. 


OnVERSE. REVERSE. 
pe ¥y pp el Jf led XFS 
witty Liodp pb et Uy pps} 
S94? 8B)! 521 upticzelt* ‘ 


wtelis yy gle 


Al Mustancir billah was inaugurated on the 14th of Rajab, 623 a.m, = 
1226 a.p., the same day that his father Al-Zahir died. Bar Hebraus, 
p. 303. 

I quote in illustration of my previous remarks, the legends on the 
special issue of Altamsh on the occasion of the receipt of his diploma of 
investiture In A.H. 626. 

Weight of the B. M. Coin, 164 grains. 

Onverse— aU) Jyw, dem sl! 9] 4] y 

Reverse—As above, in No. 12, with similarly formed characters.* 

It may be noted that on a like occasion of the reception of the Egyptian 
Khalifah’s diploma at Dihli in 744 aco, Muhammad bin Tughlug adopted ‘a 
similar method of exhibiting his respect by introducing the pontiffs name 


on the coinage to the exclusion of his own. | 
The identification of the individual, who styles himself Daulat Shah 


with many high-sounding prefixes, on the subjoined coin, demanded a certain 
amount of patient patch-work, which I have relegated to the note below.f 
® Chronicles of the Pathan Kings, p. 46. 
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of elsewhe as Ikhtiy reud-dl BALKA'* Ea and oie 8) aig in ee 
on the single oecasion of his possessing himself of the kingdom of Bengal 
on the death of Naégir-ud-din Mahmiad, and his subsequent suppression and 
capture on the adyance of “Altamsh’s forces in the selfsame year, G27 am, = ~~ 
he was unwise enough to record on hig unauthorized coinage. : 


No. 13. Silver, Size 9}. Weight, 168, Unique, Plate x., fig. 9. 
A.W. G27 P 


= OnvERSE. — REVERSE. 
os . BLL path hme | -. wleloys 
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2g WO pet obey | gsilillpt quot’ Lior Me 
Kes wwthhdt ~ soul rou 2 eign sesoetuss glOit,s 
ae wxsiccgell 201 wlty? | cpthey el pact paeB aly agals ode 
x * Margin— @0 Sie yy oe AK? 
-" Bilebw 5 (2 ye 
a The reading of co ie) 1521 is speculative: the letters ‘«l} are distinct, as : 


are also the tivo dots of the Ss) but that latter itself cannot be traced, and 
the visible remains of the character succeeding the “J! are more like 


’ ‘ - than the suggested ie 


ert ,<b <li Bile wy jl Ot diwy estate yleos wes uot unees Suse lbs, 

| Calcutta Text, par 66 225! sais Bile dsis es 5 313 whh s5.=° 
In the printed text, under the first Court Circular list of the sb +53} 5 Tbe of Sultan 

=) Shams-ud-di, we find the following entry sire She FP eat oo mly0 5 and in the 

second: ——— purporting tobe a variant of that official return, we ead a gly 

ay, dt wpe) jt tajelle (pp. jyy and py 4), which latter version is greatly improved 


" it by the Oriental Lord Chamberlain’s list preserved in a MS.in the B. M. (Addit. No, 
De 26,189), which associates more directly the fifle with the name, and identifies the 


* 





‘ individual as CL glL&i,y Qo Wid} tLe, ‘ 
ams Ayer 


at Sete ‘The word Balkd bas exercised the commentators. It may be found, however, in 
ot cs “the ‘early Ghaznawi name of Balka-tigin. isd means a camel sis and oS | 
SB. i thandsomn." ia ve SX Spt 
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Vocabulary of the Banpard Ndgas.—By 8. E. Pear, Esg., Si bsigar, Asim. 


(Continued from Journal, A. 8. Bengal, Part I, for 1872, p. 29.) 


In the following vocabulary 4 represents the a in bar; A stands for ay 
as in naught ; ai, as in aisle ; au, as in loud; e, as ei in eight ; €,as in hen; 
i, as in Aill; 1, as ee im heel ; 6, as the o in not ; 0, as in note; u, as in full, 
aud G@ as oo in fool. 


Abdomen, 


Able, 
Above, 
Ache, 
Acid, 
Across, 
Acute, 
Adder, 
Adze, 


yok, 

taak, 
dinko. 

kak (kuk). 


maii, /i¢. flesh. 
tchi ding. 


pusén. 
nyad. 
shwak tim, 


tchap, chup. 
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1873] od E. Peal— Fooabelan' of the Banparé Nagas. XXX 
Blood, e adal, Cave, ha kon. 
Blossom, na. Centipede, pf soi, 
Blue, nak che. Charcoal, mile. 
Boar, vak la, mai la, Cheap, na. 
Boil, ta, | Cheek, 2. navéem, bomzroéng. 
Bone, rzin, orzan. Chest, kha tok. (bird ) 
Bone, hora, ra. Chicken, & sa (lift, youn 
Bough, panchak. Chief, vang hum Beaiee 
Bow, — Fanta. Chillie, 2. hing ba. 
Box, shwak. Chin, ka ra. 
Boy, nausi, man 84, | Chunga(Bamboo ) ,- 
Bracelet, kapsan. tub bef _— 
Branch, (tree), pan kang. Chrysalis, chéng pua. 
Brandy, zi. Claw, chakin. 
Bread, fn, Clay, ha. 
Breakfast, kan sa ha, Cloth, nf. 
Breeze, Vin. Clond, rang shai. 
rang vin le. Coal, ha nak. 
. sky “wind makes. | Cock, i ping. 
Brick, ha (Zit. earth). Cold, dang. 
Bridge, shat. Come, pau hi, pau he, 
Brimstone, hing. Cord, ri. i 
Bring, au he, pau hai. | Corn, tza. ; 
Broad, au. Cost, lahi. 
Broken, pak. Cotton, pai. 
Brook, shwa sa. Cough, ahai le. 
Broom, haja. Countenance, tiin. 
Brother, Atai. Cow, : mai hu. 
Brow, kong ra. Crab, shan. 
Butfalo, lui. Crack, hak (hak le). 
9 lai hing. Crag, ha hung. 
Bug, ve koi. Creeper, ra ka. 
Bull, mai ha, hapang. | Cricket, do mo. 
To Burn, van sing le. Crocodile, kan ki. 
Burial, rik tia. Crook, kum. 
Bush, pau ka. Crossbow, hap. 
Butterfly, pi twak. Crow, aka. 
Cable, ra, Cucumber, mai ki. 
Cake, an, an. Cushion, kang tat. 
Calamus, re. Cut, v. hut as hat ko. 
Calf, ntai hu #4. Cymbal, si. 
Camphor, shi. Dagger, bit sa. 
Cane, re. Damp, shiin. 
Cannon, in tid. Dance, fizai. 
Canoe, sce ancing, azai le. 
. 8, koh le (li. dead is). sti ester 
Car zi le (/ef. dead 18 rang nuk ie. 
Cascade, ti chéng le. Darkness, sky black makes, 
| ore great is). | Dart, a ne Le 
= Ca mia | Da r, it p e 
ie Caturpillar, -etghéng. Then: shom shak. 
as, Cine) .. 
“—¥ . oer 








Zi. 
mai, 7if. flesh, 
ha rang. 
ti chong le. 
lun pt. 
harang mun me, 
ping. 

an ha, 
qu du. 
rang phom. 
mong chai le, 
zi, zi le 
ha ta le. - 
shwa ta ha, 

o si ha. 

ap ka, 
antai le, atai le. 
shwa kun, 

_ tamuk. 

hi. 
mui (mui le). 
kahak. 
ai shu, 


& pak pong. 
li 













Eseape, 
Evening, 
Kver, 
Exact, 
Expanse, 


Extinguish, 


Eye, 
Face, 
Fall, 
False, 


Family, 


Famine, 
Fan, 
Far, 
Father, 
Feast, 
Feather, 
Fence, 
Fern, 
Fever, 
Few, 
Fig, 
Fin, 
Finger, 
Finish, 
Fire, 
Firewood, 


Firmament, 


Fish, 
Flannel, 
Flat, 
Flea,. 
Flesh, 
Flint, 


Flood, 
Flour, 
Flower, 


a Sa 


er oe 


p= le. 
hang shang. 
pang val. 
ut zing. 
man kam. 
a mut le. 
mi. 
tin. 
dat le. 
man pai, 
horiém. 
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Grasshoppe r, 


Great, 
Grief, 
Gum, 
Gun, 


Gunpowder, 


Hail, 
Han, 
Half, 
Hand, 
Handle, 
Hard, 
Hatchet, 
Head, 
Heavy, 
Heel, 
Hen, 
High, 
Hill, 
Hinder, 
Hip, 
Hoe, 
Hog, 
Honey, 
Hornbill, 
Hornet, 
Horse, 
Hot, 


House, 
Hunger, 
Hurricany, 
Husband, 
Hut, 
Instep, 
Iron, 
Ivory, 
Jackall, 
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mi chéng. 

shi ka. 

min kau. 

pau la, pau ha. 
roan. 

ha rang, 

sidn 

mai mai le. 


hat (hut le). 
chak, chak, 
chang ko. 
tiak. 

chang. 
khang. 

li le. 

chidun., 


wak la, 


arza. 


ham ( humm). 
vok no le. 


stomach nothing is. 


rang ch al. 
hasam pa. 
pam ° 
chi tok. 


- § loak va. 
{ elephant tooth. 
hiay, 


Tt 





Javelin, 
Jaw, 

J oint, 
Jump, 
Jungle, 
Kid, 
King, 
Kitten, 
Knee, 
Kuife, 
Knot, 
Knuckle, 
Ladder, 
Lake, 
Lance, 
Large, 
Lazy, 


Ee 
tea vAt. 
pat. 
aul. 
an sii. 
vang ham. 
mia sf, 
chi kui, 
bit sa 
lunge ka, 
chaki. 
chi tung. 
nianu ji. 
chi 4p ai le. 
chong, chong le. 
horidtk. 
jintang. 
pan chak, dit. tree- 
hand. 
vat. 
chia, 
tzanak, chanadk. 
pai pau le. 
rang dung le. 
hat, haat, ; pelo ? 
kak, 
la le. 
nai li. 
ma li. 
ni 4 ling. 
hatang. 
bo le. 
mi. 
tai hu le. 


hatam. 

rang phim. 

tcha tchu, tu pa. 
nam sing. 

mai nak, 











XXXIV S. E, Peal—Vocabulary of t 
Nail, chakin. . 
Narrow, tik. “ “ 
Navel, sung. 

Neck, dink. 

Needle, mat koi, 

Nest, i zap. 

New, haz an. 

: rang nak. 
mens, } iy black. 
No, man tai le. 
North, nga. 
Nose, naking 
Not, man. 

Old, haz ang. 
Otter, » ra rom. 
Path, eo hyn 
_ Perpendicular, jon 
Pig, vik. 7 
Pigeon, ya. * 
Plantain, nga. 
-Point, jing. - 
Pond, — ti kut 
Porcupine, Gi zi. 
Porpoise, te it? 
. Pull, lin pau he. 
a& muk, 
ki ki. 
rang vat. 
rang vat le 
a, zi. 
tems 
Khi. 
mai ni. 
vong. 
5a. 
jum. 
shwa ko. 
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Samber deer, 
Same, 


Sand, 
Seed, 
Sharp, 
Shell, 
Short, 


Shoulder, 


Shrew, 
Sick, 
Silent, 
Silk, 
Silver, 
Sister, 
Skin, 
Sky, 
Sleep, 


Slip, 
Small, 
Smoke, 
Snake, 
Soft, 
Son, 
Sour, 
Spear, 
Spider, 
Spirit, 
Squirrel, 
Star, 


tchdk. 
tam ri. 
sik. 
haitange. 
ana, : 
kaptung. 
tit, tut le. 
swa kong. 
tesa tsa. 
kale. 
dang. 
shong. 
ngong. 

a na. 

kan. 

rang. 

mik nu, mik nu le. 
zip, zip le. 
nan, 

hi le. 


van kat. 


rang chai le. 
jang mai, 
tied. 


awaka. 
rang han. 








1873) %. E. Peal—Tooabulatry @f the Seas Wagas. 
To-day, , ani. 
Toe, chiki. 
To-morrow, nai ni, 
Tongue, lé. 
Tooth, va. 
Tough, kai. 
Tree, pan. 
Tribe, nok, f 
Truce, mimtil. Bring, la he, pau he. 
True, hotzing. Bring water, ti la he. 
Unable, mun tuak. Bring fire, va chup hai. 
Vegetable, sti. Bring fuel, he Ia hai. 
Village, ting kong. 7 ha pau hai. 
Waist, khé da, Bring more, la hai. 
Wait, tamik. Bring men, mi jen hai. 
Water, ti. What's that ? tem avang ? 
Wax, mu. What hill ? temhapa ? ~ 
Weasel, i kan. What stream ? tem swika ? 
Weed, pau. * What tree ? tem pan ai? 
Well, ti kai. What name ? bilam an pu. 
Wet, kah le. What's this ? hai tem ai? 
What ? tem. How large ? avat chong pa. * 
Wind, vin. How far? 4vat ta tai pu. 
Wolf, shan. abat ta. 
Woman, shi ka. What making P tem zing pi ? 
Wool, roan mil. Why? . . tem mék pi. ’ 
an lo Wate eckiis azang to pia 
Wrist, chak ding. a * tem Becker pu. 
Yam, tong. Where gone to? oma aio manpt? 
Yes, tai le. Are there deer? mai te cha? 
Young, sa. Are there fish? nya te cha? 
1. e ta, ta. Yes,— good, tai le—mai. 
2. ani, ni. No—bad, man tai—man mai. 
3. a jam, jum. None, man tai le. 
4. a li, li. Cut this, hut ko. 
5. a ga, ga. Throw this rub- 
G6. a rok, rok. bish away, avatko vung va. 
7. a nat, nut. Work quick, ki ki le, 


This is mainly Banparaé Naga. Contiguous tribes often have so many 
words in common as to be able to converse; while in other cases the differ- 
ences are so great, that the dialects are mutifally unintelligible. 

: The letter r at end pf a word seems rare, so far I have not met a 
le case, and I am inclined to think it is never used, inasmuch as all 


6. 


i Assamese words used by them. that so end, have the flosl-y Suenad ate 


al if 








: 

Ls 
ae 
| & eee tt wee (cloth) into kaput, &e. 


a ° 








v4 alo ‘seems to follo low Ati same aia In sayjng mas em, 
ind got for gos (tree 

Some words aré ¥ery” w: Bye cil ad cenes! which applies to most 
atmospheric phenomena, sna may even be traced in their word for ‘ god’ 
and ‘devil’, Naga ideas of Divine persons being very limited, the same 
word that stands for ‘devil’ also serves for ‘god.’ Indeed their god 
at best is a local and generally malignant sprite, who can be propitiated 
by small presents of eatables. * 

The word ‘ mai’ is very generally used as prefix to names of animals. The 

word good seems derived from this source, and it is equally suggestive 
to note that the word for sweet, ti, means also water, 

Generally speaking, Banpard Naga is as monosyllabic as it can be, 
and in speech is gut up short and jerky, especially when they are excited. 
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On DrrrerentiAL GAaLVANOMETERS,— . 
by Louts SCHWENDLER. 


Pace (Continued from page 152, Vol. XLI, Part IT, 1872.*) 
| The first part of this investigation concluded with the following 
question ; . | 
What general condition must be fulfilled in the construction of any 
differential galvanopeter in order to make a simultancous maximum possi- | 
ble with respect to an alteration of external resistance in either of the 
differential branches ? \ . 
ae To answer this question, it will be necessary to remember, that 
aie condition of a simultancous maximum sensitiveness at or near balance was = = © 
expressed by 3 equations, namely,— 


«}? 
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Ligtrential Galvanomeths. — (No. 1, 
« mechanieal arrangement” « of the differential galvanometer @nder consider- 
ation. 

By these three ‘equations, which are independent of each other, g, ¢ 
and p can be expressed in terms of w, w' and f- 

By equation I we have at or very near balance : 


x) gq +w' Wd 





which value substituted in equations II and IT/ 











Jai gtw /y' 
gives ;: g 
(w—g) (o' + Gg) +f (wtw’ +g —9)_ 2 twtf)- 
. (9' + w’) (g—w) yg’ ~ (gi —w) Gt) 
and . 
(w'—9) (ot +f lwt+w'+g—9)_ 2(g/+w'tfy yy 
(gy Fw) (g'— w')g ~ (g—) GF wy 


and from thest two equations g and g' may be developed. 

This is best done by subtracting equation LI from equation LI’ when 
after reduction we get :-— 
(og — wy!) (wig + 9! +99" + wo!) —=——f (9 +9! + w+!) (wg—wvg') 
| Itt 


Now it must be remembered, that with respect to our physical problem, 
\ Ff, w, wv’, g and g’ represent nothing else, but electrical resistances, and that 
they have, therefore, to be taken in any formula as quantities of the same 

sign (say positive). 

Consequently the above equation ITT would contain a mathematical 
impossibility (a positive quantity equal to a negative quantity), whenever 
the common factor w’g—tq’' is different from zero, 

In other words equation III can only be fulfilled if we always have : 

=a tg — 10g! =O. sa seccecnevececereneccecersesneerteneetorsuncansesteeceress IV 
_ ‘This simple relation between the resistances at which balance arrives 
and the resistances of the two differential coils, expresses not only the 

n necessary and sufficient condition under which a simultaneous maximum 

sensitiveness can exist, but it also affords an easy means of getting at once 
those special values of gy, g’ and p, which only solve the physical problem, 
wks Substituting the value of either g or “9, a8 given by equation IV in 

7 a sopneons II and I!’ and developing g and g we have ? —— 
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obviously mak# g and g’ negative, values which cannot solye the physical 
question.— 


oe if we introduce the ratio 
Bi 


3 = —, given by ee IV, into equation I, and develope p we get : 


° 
— TEELARII EATER LT ELLE Lee Gtesseeteresaces TYEE 
This latter expression shows the very simple relation which must exist 
between the mechanical arrangement of any differential galvanometer and 
the two resistances at which balance is arrived at, in order to make a simul- 
taneous maximum sensitiveness possible. 

Thus if the ratio of the two resistances at which balance arrives is 
fixed, the mechanical arrangement p cannot be chosen arbitrarily, but must 
be identical with this ratio. This is in fact the answer to the question put 
at the beginning of this paper. 

However, the meaning of this result will be made even still clearer if 
we revert to equation I, by which we have 

a/ Gq’ Aa ele Eien i+w’ at 
. | p— or ree y oes : 
expressing the ratio between the total resistances in the two differential 
branches, when balance is established, and which ratio is generally known 
under the name Constant of the Differential Galvanometer. 


4 == 
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Substituting ip the above expression I the value of = — trom equa- 


tion 1V we get at once 
? oO d. 
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and as a second answer to the question put at the beginning of this paper 
we have therefore : 
A simultaneous maximum sensitiveness with respect to an alteration of 
external resistance in either branch of any differential galcanometer can be 
obtained only, if the constant of the differential galvanometer is equal to the 
ratio of the two resistances at which balance arrives, and this clearly necessi- 
tates that the resistances of the respective coils to which w and w’ belong 
should stand in the same ratio, 
The general problem may now be considered as solved by the following 









| four general expressions : . 
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Additional remarks. 


Tn the foregoing it has not been shewn that the values g and Wf, OX- 
pressed by equations a and 4, must necessarily correspond to a maximum 
sensitiveness of the differential galvanometer, because it was clear @ priori, 
that the function by which the deflection is expressed is of such a nature 
that no minimum with respect to g and g’ is possible. However, to complete 
the solution mathematically, the following is a very short proof that the 
values of g and g’ really do correspond to a maximum sensitiveness of the 
differential galvanometer under consideration. 

Reverting to one of the expressions for the deflection a° which any 
differential galvanometer gives before balance is arrived at, we had: 


aak ve A and as the increase of deflection at or near balance is 


identical with the deflection itself, and further as the law which binds the 
resistance of the differential coils to the other resistances in the circuit, in 
order to have a maximum sensitiveness, is of practical interest only when 
the needle is at, or very nearly at, balance, we can solve the question at once 
by making @° a maximum with respect to g and g’, if we only suppose A 
constant and small enough, and as K is known to be independent of g and’, 


SG 


the deflection a° will be a maximum if +* is & maximum for any con- 


stant A (zero included). 
Further we know that g’ = Cg which value for g’ in N substituted will 


make the latter a function of g only and consequently xg. also, We have 


therefore to deal with a single maximum dr minimum, and according to well- 
known rules we have : : hal 
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ier le d , : 
positive, it follows that Gp is invariably negative, and as further V is always 


2 
positive it follows finally that a is always negative, or the value of g ob- 


. © i ’ . 
. tained by equation 7 = 0 corresponds to a maximum sengitiveness of the 
differential galvanometer. , 
Tn a similar way it can be shewn that the value of g’ obtained by equa- 


: da | my ’ 
tion ig = 0 corresponds also to a maximum sensitiveness of the differential 


galvanometer. 
This is in fact a second and far more simple solution of the problem, 
» However, it is by no means as general, nor does it adhere as closely to the 
spirit of analysis as the first more complicated solution. 


Effect of Shunts.—It is clear that the introduction of shunts cannot 
alter the general results as given in equations a, 4, ¢, and d, as long as the 
shunts are used merely for the purpose of carrying off a fixed quantity o 
current without in themselves having any direct magnetie action on the 
needle. 

However, to avoid misunderstanding, it is well to remember that in the 
ease of shunts being used, the values to be given to w and w” in the above 
equations are nof those at which balance actually arrives, but those at which 
balance would arrive if no shunts were used, ¢. e., the resistance at which 
balance is established when using shunts must be multiplied by the multi- 
ye plying power of their respective “shunts, before they are to be substituted. 
in the equations a, d, e and d. 









1a Mechanical arrangement designed by p.—The condition which must 
be fulfilled in the construction of any differential galvanometer to make a 
eee toes sanetann sensitiveness po#sible,was expressed by . 
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By m was understood the magnetic effect of an average convolution 
(7. e. one of average size and mean distance from the magnet acted upon, 
when the latter is parallel with the plane of the convolutions) in the 
differential coil of resistance g, when a current of unit strength passes 
through it. Similarly m’ was the magnetic effect of an average convolution 
in the other differential coil of resistance g’. 

Further » and 2’ were quantities expressed by 

U=>1nV/9 

and U' = nv’ ./7’ | 
U and U’ being the number of convolutions in the two coils g and g’ respec- 
tively. 

Now we will call A half the cross section of the ooil q (cut through 
the coil normal to the direction of the convolutions) and which section, as : 
the wire is tosbe supposed uniformly coiled, must be uniform throughout. - 

Thus we have generally 

A , 
e(g +8) = 

wherever the normal cut through the coil is taken. 

¢ is a constant indicating the manner of coiling, either by dividing the 
cross-section A into squares, hexagons or in any other way, but always sup- 
posing that however the coiling of the wire may have been done, it has been 
done uniformly throughout the coil. (This supposition is quite sufficiently 
nearly fulfilled in practice because the coiling should always be executed 
_ with the greatest possible care, and further the wire can be supposed practi- 
cally of equal thickness throughout the coil). 
= 0 is the metallic section of the wire, and 6 the non-metallic section due 
i * to the) e necessary insulating covering of the wire. 
x) ‘Further ie have 


=U = where J is the Jength of an average convolution and A the 


‘abpatibe conductivity of the wire material supposed to be a constant for the 
coil. 














i Now, for brevity’s sake, we will suppose that 6, the rasan of the 


| nsulating covering, can be neglected against g the metallic « 
the wire. 
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or n= ~/ = 


similarly ~ a’ = ,/ — 


But using wire of the same conductivity in both the differential coils, 
which should be as high as is possible to procure it, and further supposing 
the manner of coiling to be identical in both coils, we have 


A= A/ . 
C= ¢’ 
“ _ ni A’ 6 ’ 
Se Ey . 


Further we know that if the shape and dimensions of each coil are. 
given, and in addition also their distance from the magnet acted upon, it 
will be always possible to calculate m and m’, though it may often present 
mathematical difficulties, especially if the forms of the two coils differ from 
each other and are also not circular. This latter condition is generally 
necessitated in order to obtain the greatest absolute magnetic action of each 
coil i in as small a space as possible. 

‘However it is clear that we may assume generally that the two coils 
have each an average convolution of identical shape and of the same length, 
: placed at an equal distance from the magnet acted upon, and that therefore 
the magnetic action of each coil is dependent on the number of convolutions_ 
only, . 
In this case we have evidently 
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The wire used for filling each coil must be thgariagly of the same 


diameter, otherwise a maximum sensitiveness is impossible. : 

| How the above simple law expressed by equation e would be altered, 
| when the given suppositions were not fulfilled, must be found by farther cal- 
~ .eulation, but as the latter is intricate and a more general result is not 
required in practice, I shall dispense at present with this labour, cae ae 


Special Differential Galvanometers.—Here shall be given the special 
expressions to which the general equations a, b, e and d, are reduced when 
certain conditions are presupposed... 

gist case—When w and w’, the two resistances at which balance is 
arrived at are so large that jf, the resistance of the testing battery can be 
neglected against either of them without perceptible error, Substituting 
therefore he = 0% in equations a, and 4, we get: 


w 
ny — 3 PP PTT TT errr TET rrr Ty TTTiTT rT Tir ery ry ey a. 
qw' . . 
! me _—_ 
q _— 3 wee eee ee eee SERB SMH EHH ESH ESET eH Ee TER eee eee eh eee eee eee b, 
and the other two remain as they are namely : 
Ss en! 2 
3 _ — SHS SOS SESESSSHSS SHES SHE SEH SSH SEH HASHES HOH HEH OOH HHH CLO CHD SHH EEE TE Cc. 
° iw > 7 
f 
w 
© — CHR EEEHES CSE ROREHE SEH SES COO SES SEOEEREDEESE OH OOS SOLOS ERENT ED d. 


* 
2nd case-—When the battery resistance / cannot be neglected against 
either w or w’, but when the two resistances at which balance is arrived 





at are Svactably equal, * - | 
Thus substituting in the general a hana > ex 
ww’! >w ; be ; 
ba 5 pte/ bw + Bf tf? ovvcecen Orb. 
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Applicatidns.Vhough the problem in its generality has now been 
entirely solved, it will not perhaps be considered irrelevant to add here some 
applications. ee es 

For our purpose differential galvanometers may be éonveniently divided 
into two classea, viz., those in which the resistances to he measured vary” 
within narrow limits, and those where these limits are extremely wide. 

To the first class belong the differential galvanometers which are used 
for indicating temperature by the variation of the resistance of a metallic 
wire, exposed to the temperature to be measured. As for instance, GO WwW. 
Siemen’s Resistance Thermometer for measuring comparatively low tempera- 
tures, or his Electric Pyrometer for measuring the high temperature in 
furnaces, 

It is clear that for such instruments the law of mafimum sensitive- 
ness should best be fulfilled for the averdze resistance to be measured, which 
average resistance under given circumstances is always known. 

‘Lo the second class belong those differential galvanometers which are 
used for testing Telegraph lines, at present the most important application 
of these instruments. In this case each differential coil should consist of 
separate coils connected with a commutator in such a manner that it is 
convenient to alter the resistance of each coil according to circumstances, 
i. .5 connecting all the separate coils in each differential coil parallel, when 
the resistances to be measured are comparatively low, and all the separate 
coils consecutively, if the resistances to be measured are high, &c &e., ful- 
filling in each case the law of maximum sensitiveness for certain resistances, 
which are to be determined under different circumstances differently, but 
always bearing in mind that it is more desirable to fulfil the law of maxt- 
mum sensitiveness for high resistances, when the testing current in itself is 
obviously weak, than for the low resistances. — . 

An example will shew this clearer, Say for instance a differential 
galvanometer has to be constructed for measuring resistances between 1 and 


rs ; 1 ‘ 
10,000, A Siemen’s comparison box of the usual kind (ss000) being at 


disposal, it will be convenient and practical to decide that the two differen- 
tial.coils should be of equal magnetic momentum, from which it follows that 
e] as well as p must be unity, or in other words that the two coils must be 
of equal size, shape and distance from the needle, and must also have equal 





resistances, #. e., must be filled with copper wire of the same diameter. The 
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1 and 10,000, the two limits of measurement. The questioh now remaims 
to determine w. 

It ie clear that the law of maximum sensitiveness has not to be fullfilled 
for either limit, because they represent only one of the 10,000 different 
resistances which have to be measured, but it is also clear that to fulfil the 
law for the average of the two given limits would be equally wrong, inasmuch 
as the maximum sensitiveness is far more required towards the highest than 
the lowest limit. We may assume, therefore, that it is desirable to fulfil the 
law for the average of the average and the highest limit, which gives 

w= FSUU 
against which the resistance of the battery may always be neglected, 
Consequently we have ; 


° 


g= >= 2500 


for each coil. 

Now if the coil be small, and consequently the wire to be used for filling 
it is thin, the value g = 2500 wants a correction to make allowance for the 
thickness of the insulating material, by which g becomes somewhat smaller,* 

Before concluding I may remark that the question of the best resistance 
of the coil, when the resistance to be measured varies between two fixed or 
variable limits, can be solved mathematically by the application of the 
Variation Calculus. 


* These expressions for g and 9g‘ must be corrected, if the thickness of tho 
insulating covering of the wire cannot be neglected against its diameter, The 
formula by whieh this correction can be made was given by me in the Philosophical 
Magazine, Janoary, 1566, namely 


corrected g = eg (1 —4 fy m* ) 
where g = the resistance to be corrected and expressed in Siemen’s Units, 


A 
and m= a 


— radial thickness of the insulating covering expressed in millimetros, 
c= 4 co-efficient expressing the arrangement adopted for filling the available 
epace uniformly with wire. Namely, if we suppoac that the eross section of the coil, 
thy filling %6 op with ‘wire, is divided into sayuares we aap c= 4, if in hexagons ' 
' c= 3. 4. &c., ke. 3 
Sy A == absolute domsudervity, of the wire material (Hy = 1 at freezing poiut). ~ . 
a "A = hulf the section of the eoil in qnestion when cut normal to the direction of —e 
i the We. t- and always expressed in square millimetres, =f 
‘ as ‘ oc ne aS oe ay 
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ON THE LAND-SITELLS OF PENANG ISLAND, WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 
ANIMALS AND ANATOMICAL NOTES ; part second,* Hettcacea,— 
by Dn. F. SroticzKa. . 


[Read and received 7th August, 1872.) 
(With plates I to ITL) 


In this group of pulmoniferous land-shells I shall notice twenty 
three species, belongingto the Zonitida, Helicide, Bulimida, Clausiliide, Phi- 
lomycide, Pupida, Streptaxida, Veronicellida and Vaginulida. The majori- 
ty of the species are new, except a few previously described,from the neigh- 
bouring country, and on one or two of such commonly distriluted species, 
as are Sfenogyra gracilis or Ennea bicolor. 

Nearly all the species had been collected with the animals living, and I 


have spared no pains in order to make the detailed anatomical account as 


complete, as it appears desirable for a correct generic determination. 
I scarcely need to mention, that on the whole the fauna is characteristi- 


-eally Malayan, the same fauna which extends from the Philippine islands 


through Burma and Arakan into the warm valleys of Sikkim. In the plains 
of Bengal it mixes with the Indian fauna proper. 

I cannot help repeating the urgent request to my conchological friends 
in India, that they may favour me with live specimens of the species of shells 
occurring in their neighbourhood. In the Helieacea especially, the anatomical 
characters are indispensable for a correct generic determination, and without 
this it will not be possible to obtain a natural arrangement of our terres- 
trial Mollusca, 


Fam. Zonitida. 


Ruysorat cyrmatrium, (Benson). Pl. i, figs. 1-3 and pl ut, figs. 13-15. 
Helia Cymatium, Benson, apnud Pfeiffer, Novit, Conch. I, p. 59, pl. xvii, figs, 1-2, 


Penang specimens, which slightly differ in the height of the spire, (see 
figs. 1-3, pl. i,) agree in almost every point of structure with the type shell, 
described by Pfeiffer from Lancavi, a small island situated a few miles north 
of Penang. The increase of the volutions is in both exactly the same, the 
upper side of the whorls is marked witl# fine oblique rugositigs, the lower is 


- spirally striated ; in fresh specimens the former is silky brown, the lower 


= 





olivaccous brown, the inside Sf the aperture is in full grown specimens cover- 


| © Continued from J, A, 8, B., for 1872. Vol. XLI, pt. ii, p. 271. 
+ Albers, Heliceeny qdit. E. v. Martens, p. 54. 
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el with a kind of a nacreous ecallose layer. The only noticable difference 
consists in the narrowness of the umbilicus, its width being in all the Penang 
specimens, which I obtained, about one twelfth of the diameter of the shell, 
while in Benson's type it is only one seventh of the same diameter. 

The species is found all over Penang hill from elevations of about B00 
to 2500 feet} and both on the ground as well as on trees, but chietly on the 
latter ; it is, however, not common, and adult shells are indeed extreme 
rarities. y 

The closely allied Jt). densa, (Adams),* only differs by a slightly small- 
er number of whorls, the last being much wider, Jth. Chevalieri, (Souleyet), 
differs in the same character, though it has the umbilicus of exactly the same 
size as the Penang variety of eymeadtinwm. 

The animaltis stout and rather short, its total length being less than 
twice the diameter of the shell; the posterior part of the body is the shorter 
one, and aboverather sharply ridged ; it ends with a large gland and a pra- 
jecting horn above it. The whole body is uniform more or less dark brown, 
laterally strongly warty and obliquely grooved ; the pedal row is very dis- 
tinctly margined on both sides with an impressed line, and the-margin of 
the foot below it 1s broad, smooth, marked with alternately brown and pale 
oblique stripes, so as to give the appearance of a variegated fringe. The 
eye peduncles and tentacles are of usual proportionate Jeneth, dark brown 
or even blackish, the latter with pale tips, On the whole, the general colour 
of the specimens varies a great deal; the young are mostly pale brown with 
an olivaceous tinge, while in old ones the neck, including the head and 
pedicles, become almost black. 

The mantle 1s somewhat paler than the body, its edge moderately 
thickened, There are two small linguiform shell-lobes present, a right one, 
just below the inner or posterior angle of the apertare of the shell, thus playing 
on the inner lip, and producing its moderately distinet nicreous and callose 
structure. The other lobe lies below the outer periphery of the shell on the 
basal side ; it projects from the outer end of a rather elongated very narrow 
fringe, which is separated from the edge of the mantle itself, Theright neck- 
lobe is entire, thick, rounded, somewhat freely projecting at the lower or umbi- 
licalend. The left neck lobe is divided in two portions, the upper elongately 
rounded, the lower much narrower, with the upper end somewhat pointedly 

ss extended. The edge of the mantle which secretes the umbilical margin of 

the peristome is internally considerably thickened, (comp. ph. ii, fig. 13). 

—- Thave net been able to se safistactorily the exact structure of the geni- 
tal system, but, as far as it could be examined, it appears almost: entirely to 
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The jaw is smooth, semilunar, with a round projection in the middle of 
the concave edge; it is about 2.5 m.m. broad. 

The radula is comparatively of very great length. In a middle-sized : 
specimen it measured 7 mm. in length and 3 m.m. in’ breadth, although 
one of the ends was not quite perfect. I counted 106 transverse rows 
and about 141 teeth in each row. The centre tooth has a comparatively - 

, short point without any lateral denticles, and is somewhat smaller than the 
adjoining laterals. The first of these has a long, laterally bent, rather blunt 
projection ; the following very gradually decrease in size and the middle 
cusp becomes gradually more pointed and curved, while the basal plate 
decreases. With about the fiftieth tooth the end begins to become bicus- 
pid, and on about the hundreth tooth on cither side, the two cusps are sharp- 
est and best developed. or 
| Semper (Reisen im Archipel der Philipp., Vol. III, p. says that 
Rhysota does not possess any developed shell lobes of the mantle. In the 
present species their existence is undeniable, and still all the other charae- 
ters of the animal and shell point towards the greatest relation of Jt. eymatium 
to other typical species of the genus, which scarcely would have any meaning, 
if it were restricted in the sense given to it by Semper. I very much doubt, that 
al] the species with polished lower surface of the shell, referred by Semper to 
Rhysota, have no shell-lobes. How then do they produce the smoothness of the 
shell? I generally found shell-lobes essential for that purpose. . But sup- 
posing some of the species really had no shell-lobes, this would be no sufficient 
reason for excluding any other species which possess them from Jthysofa ; for 
in Avesta we have a similar mixture of forms with and without shell-lobes. 

Thus the only anatomical difference, which remains to be considered as 
distinguishing Rhysota from Xesta, is the simple form of the genital organs 
in the former. How far this character is really reliable for generic distinctions, 
is a point by no means easily settled, as I had already occasion to notice 
when speaking of the anatomy of the two species of Sitala (Conuflema, olim) 
(Journ. A. 5, B., Vol. xl, Pt. ii, 1S71, p. 236 &c.), 8. atfegia and 8. infiela. 

When we compare the characters relating to the presence ‘or absence 
or form of the mantle lobes, we meet with a perfeet similarity between 
Rhysota and Rotula The distinction between the two merely rests in 
the presence of an amatorial gland in the latter genus, while the shells 


‘ only differ in the upper side of Riysota being irregularly corrugated, and 
r. in Rotula reticulately striated, or transversely costulated. 
rs In speaking of the shell of t/ysote, Albers gives the peculiarly rugose 


upper surface as one of the most important characters of the genus, 
3 | : : 
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Rorvuna* BiuGA, n. sp., Pl. i, figs. 4-7 and pl. ii, figs. 16-18. 

It. depresse conoidea et suborbiculata, vel late conica, angustissime um- 
bilicata, tenui, cornea, pallide succinea; anfractibus 5°5 ad 6:5, suturA 
simplici, supra rare filiforme marginata, junctis, lente accrescentibus, in 
superficie superiore convexiusculis, costulis transversis obliquis, confertis, 
striis spiralibus confertissimis ae plus minuave distinctis intersectis, crispatulis 
seu subgranulosis, ornatis ; ultimo ad peripheriam acute carinato, ad basin 
modice inflato, nitido, sublwvigato, striis incrementi radiantibus atque alteris 
spiralibus sub-obsoletis notato, medio cancaviusculo ; apertura angulatim 
semilunari, paulum obliqua, labio tenuissimo vix distinguendo, labro ad mar- 
ginem tenui, neque expanso, neque incrassato, ad insertionem umbilicalem 
brevissime reflexo instructa, 

Dimensiongs varictatum frequentium ;— 


Diam, major, D, minor. Alt. tests, Alt. apertura, Lat. apertarm. 
a, 145 135 110 6°0 76° m,.m, 
& 16°3 15°0 109 6°6 B2 » . 
¢ 17-4 15°6 120 72 Ts i 
d. 17°4 16°0 10°9 70 30 (y 


Diam, maj. speciminis maximi 18.8 m m, 

Tt will be seen from the above measurements, which are taken from the 
four figured specimens, that the height of the shell is very variable, but the 
increase of the whorls is very nearly quite constant. The upper convexity of 
the whorls also slightly varies ; the sides of the spire are generally nearly 
straight, more rarely conspicuously convex ; occasionally the peripherical keel 
is somewhat projecting above the suture. The ornamentation is characteristic- 
ally that of Rotula, reticulately sculptured above, nearly smooth below, The 
transverse ribs on the upper surface are traversed by fine spiral lines, which 
hte only produce a slight undulation in the direction of the ribs, some- 
_ times, however, a fine granulation is formed. As regards form, the present 


. ro species very closely resembles the Burmese 2. anceps, (Gould), and also the 
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a fine and no spiral striw, while the latter has bothinuch stronger developed, 


South Indian 72. Shiplayi, the first has, however, the upper costulation very 


producing a granular surface, and the shell is also more solid. ‘The third very 


a closely allied species is 2. indica, differing principally by a greater width of 


ae last: whorl, and also by a stronger sculpture. 
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ai ute ® Comp. Journ. A. Ss. Bi, 1871, Vol. xl, pt. ii, pe 231. ‘The name Rotula has 
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The animal’ of the Penang species, when fully extended, equals in length 
about twice the longer diameter of the shell ; back roundly flattened ahpove, foot 
posteriorly obtusely ridged, terminating with a large gland which is superseded 
by a small horn ; pedal row very distinct and the edge of foot below obliquely - 
striated. The general colour of the body is pale or livid grey, with a general 
reddish tinge when full grown. A pale yellow (in young), or more or less 
distinetly cinober red (in adults), stripe extends along the centre of the back 
and the superior ridge of the foot, the former is bounded on each side by a 
broad black stripe, originating at the base of each peduncle and continuing 
to the mantle, and below this stripe there is again a yellowish or red line. 
The posterior red band is only edged with black. ‘The sides of the foot, 
both anteriorly and posteriorly, are more or less distinetly variegated with 
impure black and tinged with red ; front of head between the two pedicles and 
tentacles with a black spot ; pedicles and tentacles generally grepish, the latter 
with a reddish tinge, and with pale, rather large, globular tips, the former 
with a black ring at the base where the longitudinal black bands begin. 

* The mantle is moderately thickened. ‘The right shell lobe is entirely 
obsolete, or only indicated by a very slight extension of the edge, a short dis- 


_ tance below the upper angle of the aperture of the shell. Sole of foot divided by 


a longitudinal groove. The right neck lobe is large and extends as a moderate- 
ly broad fringe to near the retractor muscle where it terminates with a free end. 
The lett neck lobe is smaller with a linguiform free outer end. The left outer 
edge of the mantle is externally also entire, like the right one, but about the 
middle of the basal portion it has internally a distinct lobe, about 2 m.m. in 
length, which in its situation strictly speaking lies between the shell and 
the neck lobe ; but as it becomes reflected with its edge over the shell, it 
has to be rewarded as the representant of the left shell lobe. The lower 
portion of the left neck lobe is only a thickened swelling, extending as a nar- 
row inner rim of the edge of the mantle to near the umbilicus. Both the 
right and left neck lobe have a large black spot, in continuation of the later- 
al black bands of the back. 

The general anatomy does not differ in any essential point from that of 
R. anceps, as briefly noticed by me in Journ. A. 5. B., Vol. xl, pt. LL, 1871, 
p. 233, pl. xvii, fig. 1.° 

The jaw is semilunar, perfectly smooth, with obtusely rounded corners, 
and a slight rounded projection in the centre of the concave edge ; it is about 
15 m.m. broad, 

The length of the radulg is about 4°5, and its breadth above .1°5 m.m. ; 
it is composed of about 105 transverse, nearly straight rows of teeth, than 
being about 121 teeth in each row. The form of the teeth again very close- 
ly resembles that of Rot, anceps, (loc. cit.). All the points ‘extend beyond 


the upper edge of the basal plate; the central is somewhat widened below 
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the terminal point, contracted in the middle, but it has no Betincs denticles 
at the sides. The laterals gradually become more and more turned, and 
2 eurved, with a small inner and scarcely a trace of an outer denticle ; up to 
the 20th they very gradually diminish in size, then a very slight break fol- 
lows, the 21st bemg somewhat sensibly smaller and first distinetly bicuspid 
at the tip, while at the same time the size of the basal plate has much dimin- 
ished, until in the last teeth it almost entirely becomes obsolete ; the two 
terminal cusps on the other hand become gradually more and more equal. 
The genital organs have a distinct amatorial gland, possessing near its 
origin a large globose appendage, internally composed of an elliptical largely 
cellular mass, in which the cells are concentrically arranged with their longer 
diameter perpendicular to the walls of the ellipse. The posterior part of 
the cland is fifed with a finely granular substance,—probably calcareous 
particles, The vas deferens has only one slight enlargement about the mid- 
dle of its length; it consisted in a simple thickening of the walls, but I 
could not trace any calcareous particles in it. ‘Towards the end, where the 
penis is lodged, the tube is widest and somewhat curved, but there aremo 
other appendages, or calcareous sacs accompanied with a flagellum, present, 
such as have been observed in many other species of Jtodu/la, 


: Srrana® CARINIFERA, n. sp. Pl. 1, fig. 8. 

Testa globose conoidea, cornea, apice obtusula, ungustissime perforata ; 
anfractibus quinque, gradatim accrescentibus, convexe angulatis, sutura sim- 
plici junctis, transversim minutissime striolatis, superis infra medium carinis 
filiformibus duobus ornatis, ultimo ad peripheriam tricarinato, basi planate 
convexiuseulo, leevigato ; apertura semilunari, verticali, non descendente, 
labro extus tenuissimo, in regione columellari paululum reflexiusculo, 

Diam. maj. 2°2, minor 2°, alt. teste 2° m. m. “s 
Hab. Penang hill,’ in folie Coffee arabica, specimen unicum. | 

. %. ‘The animal of this species is exactly like that of 8. gnfila, figured in pl. 

- xviii, in J. A. S. B., Vol. xl, PL ii, for 1871; it has a generally pale brownish 
ss “grey colour ; but having obtained a single specimen, I did not like to sacri- 
as fice the shell, in order to notice the internal structure ; for when examin- 
ing these little species one is by no means sure, that he will obtain from a 

wae single specimen an insight into the whole anatomy. 
Tien _____‘The present species is closely allied to the Nilgheri Helix tricarinata, | 
| one which i is also a siainy and differs by a more eae and broadly comi- 
pe ty® tee 
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MacrocrLamys® sTErHorpEs, n. sp. Pl. i, fig. 9, and pl. il, figs. 19-20. 


M. orbiculata, spira depresse convexiuseula, basi medio concaviuscula, 
angustissime perforata, tenui, succineo cornea, unicolore, circa umbilicum 
albescente ; anfractibus sex, lentissime accrescentibus, sutura lineari junctis, 
infra suturam angustissime adpressis, nitidis, fere politis, striis incrementi 
transversis minutissimis, nonnunquam fere omnino obsoletis, notatis, supra 
convexiusculis ; ultimo ad peripheriam fere uniforme convexo ; apertura sub- 
semilunari, vix obliqua, labio per-tenui, labro simplici, ad basin paulum si- 
nuose producto, ad insertionem umbilicalem anguste atque breviter reflexo, 
Diam. maj. 11°6, d. min, 10°7, alt. 7 ; alt. apert. cum perist. 4°8, ejusdem lat, 
5°6 m.m, 

The nearest ally of this species, as regards general charagter and size, is 
the Andamanese Macroch. stephus, (Benson), differing from the present 
species by a somewhat more depressed form and by having the sides of the 
spire nearly straight or slightly concave, but not convex. MJacroch. hyali- 
na,~ Martens, is also very closely allied, it is a larger shell and with a more 
rapid increase of the volutions, the difference between the smaller and larger 
diameters being 2-5 m.m. In Burma and Sikkim several other allied forms 
occur, such as JL. hypoleuca, pataune, petasus, &c., but they are all smaller 
and more depressed shells. 

The species is rare; I found a single live specimen and half a dozen 
of old shells at the base of Penang hill, about 500 feet, 

The animal is long and very slender, blackish grey above and on the 
pedicles, paler at the sides of the foot, which has a long and thin horn above 
the tail gland. Both shell and neck lobes are well developed, the right ones 
larger than the respective left ones. ‘The two shell lobes are linguiform, 
and the right one, when fully expanded, covers almost half of the upper sur- 
face of the shell. The lower portion of the left neek-lobe is merely repre- 
sented by a slightly thickened rim, extending from the place of insertion of 
the left shell-lobe to near the umbilicus, 

The jaw is one mill, broad, with a central rounded tooth in the concave 
edge and with the corners somewhat bent outwardly ; a form which is also 
met with in several other species of Macrochlamys. 

The radula has not been seen perfect, but it does not appear to have 
been more than four nfill. long, and there appear to have been at least LOL 
teeth in each transverse row ; all with very sharp points; the central with 


* Comp. Journ. A. 8. B., vo). xl, pt. ii, 1671, ps 246, 


+ The figare of this species in Conch, Ind., pl. G2, is taken from a young or im.- 
perfect specimen, in which the peculiarly depressed form is not so well discernable as 


Gn an adolt shell, Fig. 6 on the same plate is incorrect, because it does not shew tho 
I “sinnosely produced median basal portion of the peristome, 
‘ft  Prenss. Exped, nach Ost Asion, I, p. 241, pl. 12, fig. 5. 
os 
ress 3 
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a distinct denticle on either side, and the last laterals with tWo small unequal 
cusps; all have the basal plate obtusely narrowed outwardly. 

The genital organs are very similar to those of AZ. indicus, Benson, but 
much more slender; the amatonal gland is very thin (in a young specimen), 
there is a small coecal appendage on the vas deferens, and a flagellum at the 
base of the penis, just before a swelling filled with calcareous particles. 


Microcystis*® PALMICOLA, n. sp. Pl. 1 fig. 10. 

M. testa late conica, tenui, cornea, angustissime umbilicata ; anfracti- 
bus quinque, gradatim accrescentibus, convexiusculis, sutura simplici junctis, 
supra splendore albide sericino, transversim oblique, minutissime atque con- 
fertissime, striolatis, ultimo ad peripheriam acute angulato ; basi convexius- 
cula, olivaceo nftita ; apertura subsemilunari, extus angulata, obliqua; labro 
tenui, simplici, ad basin recedente, ad umbilicum reflexo; labio tenuissimo, 
vix distinguendo. Speciminis maximi diam. maj. 2°8, d. minor 2°6, alt. 2°2, 
diam. apert. 1°7, ejusd. alt. 0°95 mm. 

Hab.— Penang, sub corticem Coccos nucifera, haud frequens, 

The shell is distinguished from allied species by its comparatively 
sharply angular last whorl, slightly inflated base and by the peculiar silky 
and very finely striated upper surface, 

The animal when fully extended equals in length about four diameters 
of the shell; it is rather dark brownish grey, darkest on the tentacles and 
on the rostrum ; posterior gland superseded by a small horn. 


Hericantont PerMonrr, n. sp. Pl. i, fig. 11 and pl. n, figs. 21-23. 

H. testa depresse inflateque conoidea, tenuissima, fere membranacea, 
translucente, pallide lutescente, vix perforata, spira ultimo anfractu multo 
breviore ; anfractibus 4-5, rapide accrescentibus, ad suturam simplicem ad- 
pressis, nitidis, convexiusculis, ultimo inflato, ad peripheriam rotundato, 
transversim lente arcuateque striatulo, ad basin’striis spiralibus sub-obsoletis 
notato ; apertura lunari, valde obliqua, labio albescente, minutissime puncti- 
culato, labro tenuissimo, simplici, ad basin valde recedente, ad margimem 
interiorem umbilici breviter reflexiusculo. Diam. maj. 84, d. min. 7-4, alt. 
G3; alt. apert. cum perist. 4, ejusd. lat. 4:3 m.m. 

The rather strongly elevated spire, and the membranaceous and trans- 
parent structure of the shell, separate this species from the numerous allied 
forms of the Philippines. The species is rare; I only obtained about half 
a dozen specknens on low bushes dr between qld vegetable matter on the 
‘ground, about 500 feet above the sea, on Penang hill. ~ 

© Microcystis, Beck. Comp. Semper iu Reis. Arch. Philipp., pt. II, vol. iii, 1870, 
p. 43, and Stoliczk’a in J, A, 8. B., vol, xl, pt, II, p. 261. 
- ¥ Semper, Reisen Archip. der Philippinen, vol. iii, p. 20, - 
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The anima: is slender and very long; when fresh the extended foot 
is three times the longer diameter of the shell, which is then entirely covered 
by the mantle ; but in captivity the shell lobes shrink very rapidly, being 
reduced to narrow linguiform appendages. Middle of back and of the 
hind foot whitish or very pale brownish, with a slight pinkish tinge; a 
broad blackish band runs from each pedicle along the sides of the whole 
back, and also on the sides of the posterior part of the foot, as far as 
the terminal gland, which is superseded by a very distinct pointed horn ; 
the dark colour extends down to the pedal row, while a large black spot 
about the middle of the foot on each side reaches down to the sole; 
pedicles long, grey ; tentacles short and almost white; mantle blackish with 
small whitish dots. All the four mantle lobes are well developed, the left 
shell and neck lobes are proportionately somewhat larger thaa the correspond- 
ing right ones, and each of the former has a deep but narrow incision in its 
lower portion. 

The jaw is about one mill. broad, quadrant shaped, smooth, without any 
projection in the centre of the concave edge, like in most other species of 
the genus, 

The radula is moderately broad and nearly 2°5 m.m. long; there are 
95 transverse rows and about 121 teeth in each row, all remarkably small 
and from the tenth tooth they somewhat rapidly decrease in size towards the 
edges. ‘The centre tooth has two distinct denticles on either side and a 
third much smaller one nearer to the base ; the principal eusp is pointed. 
On the subsequent teeth the inner denticles disappear first, and gradually 
altogether, then the lower outer, while the upper outer remains, until at 
last it equals the principal cusp, so that the outermost teeth become almost 
regularly, though shortly, bicuspid. : 

The general anatomy does not offer any peculiarity requiring special 
notice. The nervous and digestive apparatus agrees with that of other 
Zonrrip®, except perhaps that the liver is enormously largely developed. 
The female portion of the genital system has a long sub-pedunculate recepta- 
culum seminis, branching off at its origin. The vas deferens is very short, 
passing into a rather widened tube, again somewhat contracted near the 
base of the penis, which is attached by a special strong muscle. The end 
of the penis widens very rapidly for a short distance before it joins the her- 
maphrodite opening. I have not observed, in two specimens examined, any 
cecal or calciferous appendages. 
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Genus. Trocwomonrpna, Albers, 


Henicres, Edit. E. v. Martens, p. 60, and Preussiche Exped nach Ost Asien 
vol, ii, Landschneckon, 1867, p, 245; Nigritella and Videna, ibidem. Sivella, Blanf, 

The type of this genus is FTelix trechiformis, Per., which is characteris- 
ed by a moderately solid, sub-discoid or depressedly conical shell, the whorls 
being flattened above, the last carinate at the periphery, the aperture rhom- 
biform or narrowly semilunar with simple sharp edges, but the columellar 
lips occasionally internally somewhat thickened and slightly reflexed. 

I do not know whether the animal of this typical species had been 
examined, but I have observed those of about a dozen different species, which — - 
evidently belong to the same type, and I find that all of them possess a 
very fine glandular slit at the upper end of the foot, the pedal row being 
in all_also distinet; they have, therefore, to be referred to the Zon», 
as already noticed in my paper on the Moulmain shells in Jour, A. 5S. B., 
vol. xl, pt. LI, LS71, p. 225. | 

Judging from a somewhat more intimate examination of the animals of 
a few species, the following characters have to be added to those derived from 
the peculiar shape of the shell. 

Animal moderately slender, with the posterior part of the foot shorter 
than the anterior, the former terminating above with a small glandular slit ; 
pedal row distinct ; mantle with elongated narrow neck lobes, but with the 
shell lobes entirely wanting, left neck lobe sometimes divided or insinuated, 
in the middle ; jaw smooth ; genital organs without amatorial gland, or any 
other appendages ; seminal receptacle and seminal duct very long. 

The Trochomorphe live on the ground generally in decaying vegetable 
matter, under or on old wood. Three species have been found on Penang. 

Albers, while noticing several typical species, such as TZ. planorbis, 
Less., under his genus Disews, referred to Trochomorpha « most varied 
mixture of shells: for instance ; anceps, Gould, serrula, Bens. ete, which 
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Judging from the similarity of the shells of these two groups and from 
what we know of the animal of 7. Ternatana, observed by Martens, I very 
much doubt that any necessity exists for subdividing the genus Trochomorpha. 


TROCHOMORPHA CASTRA, (Benson), Pl. i, figs. 14-16 and pl. ii, figs. 7-9. 


Helir castra, Benson, Ann. and Mag. Nut, Hist., 1852, vol. x, p. 3$49.—Reeve, 
Conch. Icon,, Helix, No. 1160. 


The shell is subject to a very considerable amount of variation as regards 
the elevation of the spire. Young specimens are sometimes almost planor- 
bular, and in some adults the total height of the shell is scarcely more than 
one-third of the larger diameter, while in others it somewhat exceeds one 

* half of the same dimension. The width of the umbilicus varies from 
O'2 to O38 of the diameter of the shell. The base is always distinctly 
spirally striated, but on the upper side the oblique transverst striw of growth 
prevail. The usual colour is pale horny, sometimes brown with a pale band 
below the suture. 

The species is very rare on Penang hill, but it is common in Pegu, 
Arakan, Assam, Sikkim, and within the last few years it became abundant 

in the botanic garden near Calcutta, having been most likely introduced 
from Darjeeling. One of the largest Sikkim specimens in my collection 
measures: larger diam. 13, smaller diam. 12, height of shell 7, same of 
apert. 8, width of same 5-4 m.m. 
The animal changes from dark leaden to blackish grey, being always 
_paler at the sides of the foot, generally tinged with brownish below the pedal 
row ; tentacles and pedicles mostly somewhat darker than the body ; neck dis- 
tinctly warty ; sole dark grey, entire, without any distinct furrows ; tail gland 
represented by a fine slit about one mill. long. The total length of the 
foot generally equals one and a half diameters of the shell, the caudal portion 
being always shorter than the anterior one. The mantle is blackish and in 
its extent above the large pulmonary cavity vanegated with pale spots, 

The jaw is smooth, very thin, almost semicircular, with broad oblique 
ends and a small, in younger specimens sometimes almost obsolete, projection 
in the centre of the concave edge ; its width is about one half millimetre. 

The radula is narrow, about two mill. long, or slightly longer, composed 
of about 85 transverse straight rows, there being about 101 teeth in each 
of them. All have very sharp, long and pointed cusps, the central with a 
small denticle on cither side near the tip; on the outer ones, as they turn 
laterally and gradually decrease in size, the inner denticle disappears, while 
the outer increases, until op the last 15 oy 20 teeth, preeeding the 3 or 

af A terminal ones, it equals the principal cusp. The last few teeth are short, 

broad, and their outer cusp becomes almost entirely obsolete, the teeth pre- 
senting merely an oblique sharp edge. ‘ 

ei. - ‘The female pogtion of the genital organs has a globular swelling near 

its origin at the hermaphrodite opening, and the receptaculum seminis 
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branches off above this gland, it is fully one inch long, somewhat thickened 
in the middle, The penis is attached by a short muscle, about 4 m.m. long 
and moderately thickened, 


TrocnomorrHa Canrortana, (Benson), PI. i, fig. 1 

Helix Cantoriana, Benson, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., 1861, vii, p. 85. 

Five specimens which I found on Penang hill (at about 2000 feet 
elevation) exactly correspond with Benson's description, which was taken 
from a solitary specimen obtained by Dr. Cantor on the small island Sung- 
Sung near Penang. The illustration given on plate i will dispense with a 
repetition of the description quoted above. The apex is smooth, slightly 
swollen, and there are scarcely more than five whorls in specimens of 10 m.m. 

The animal is blackish grey with a very narrow, pale dorsal stripe, 
quite similar to that of Z. castra, but by some accident no specimen was 
preserved in spirit, so I cannot give any further details of its structure ; it is, 
however, certainly a Zrockomorpha, The specimens were found under a log 
of old wood. 


Trocnomorrna Trrorensts, Martens. PL i, fig. 17, and pl. ii, figs. LO-12, 
E. v. Martens, in Preuss. Ost-Asiat. Exped., 1867, IL, p. 248. 

Penang specimens, of which I obtained sixteen, entirely agree in form 
and structure with the shell described by E. von Martens, with the single. 
exception that the last whorl is not descending near the aperture, but there 
is an inclination to it, as its terminal portion in adult specimens is slightly 
more bent downwards than the preceding part (comp. figs. 17a and 174), 
This character is, however, certainly a variable one ; it does also occasionally 
occur in adult specimens of JZ. castra and TY. planorbis. The differences 
noticed by E. v. Martens regarding the greater number of whorls, and the 
larger umbilicus, with less rapidly descending sides, in Timorensis, when 
compared with planorbis, are well marked in Penang examples. 

The species is found sparingly on or under old wood all over Penang 


hill; Z planorbis was not met with there, but it is avery abundant shell at 
the Nicobars. y 


The animal i is uniform blackish, mantle more intense black ; pedal row 
inct and the edge of the foot below it nearly quite smooth; neck and 





Se covered with small warts; tail gland represented by a ‘very fine slit, 


ee. ‘than half a milligetr? long. 
aches are quite similar to those of 2, castra, 
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always appears to remain «smaller than on the corresponding teeth of 
2. castra ; the outermost laterals were not observed, they must be very thin. 

The genital organs are distinguished by a very great length of the 
seminal receptacle and of the seminal duct ; the former is one and a half to 
nearly two inches long ; it is somewhat widened near its origin but further — 
on almost throughout equally thin. 


Fam. Vitrinidee. 

VITRINA NUCLEATA, n. sp, Pl. i, fig. 12 and pl. ii, figs. 4-6. 

Vit. testa depresse ovata, tumidula, tenui, pallide cornea, translucente ; 
anfractibus 3°75, nucleo 1°5 anf. composito, late conico, inflato, kevigato, 
duobus anf. sequentibus ad suturam adpressis, subcanaliculatis, rapide 
accrescentibus, nitidis, transversim striis incrementi minufissimis notatis ; 
apertura ampla, per-obliqua, labio undique tenuissimo, ad basin valde rece- 
dente, margine supero convexiusculo. Diam. maj. 9, diam. minor 7, alt. test. 
5-3, alt. aperture: 4°8, ejusdem latitudo 6:1 m.m. 

A characteristically distinct species, by having the nucleus composed 
of one and a half whorls, conically tumid, while the next whorl is at its 


beginning only very narrowly exposed, or almost entirely covered. The 


outer lip is very thin, almost membranaceous, and simple throughout. 

FV. nucleata is one of the rarest Penang shells. I found three live 
specimens on the Penang hill in dense forest on old wood, about LOOO feet 
above the sea, and two more old shells at the base of the hill. 

The animal is entirely black, only slightly paler at the front sides of 
the foot ; it is very long and slender, its total length being about four times 
that of the longer diameter of the shell; the anterior part is the much 
‘shorter one, the posterior tapers into a point, and the whole is warty and 
grooved, The mantle, however, is nearly smooth. In quite fresh speci- 
mens the two shell lobes entirely cover the shell, but generally the left 
lobe covers a little more than one fourth of the last whorl extending from 
the margin of the mouth, while the mght lobe also covers one-fourth of it 
beginning at the angle of the mouth, but at the same time also envelopes the 
whole spire. The neck lobes are also well developed, rounded, with simple 
edges, the left is much larger and longer than the right one. The sole of foot 
is pale brown, divided by two grooves in nearly three equal parts, of which 
the median is smooth and the lateral transversely suleated. Pedal row well 
marked by a thin groove above and along the entire base of foot. 

The jaw is semilunar, radiately finely striated, with a blunt projection 
in the centre of the concave tdge ; the outer br convex portion is smooth ; it 
‘measures about 0°75 m.m, is breadth. 

‘The radula is about two mill. long and half a mill. broad; there are 
110 transverse, almost quite straight rows, but only 61 teeth in each of them. 
= 7 
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All have very sharply pointed cusps, the central has two small lateral 
denticles on either side; on the outer ones these denticles almost entirely 
disappear. 

The genital organs are distinguished by a great length of the uterus, 
at the end of which lies a large albuminous (ag.) and hermaphrodite gland 
(4g.). The seminal receptacle (rs.) is a long, pedunculated, spacious bag 
which includes a peculiarly twisted, horny organ, provided on the concave side 
with short crispate appendage. Itis the same problematic organ which I 
deseribed in Sesara infrendens, G1d., and Moreonenaee [| Durgella} shite 


~Gid., (Comp. J. A. S. B. XL., Pt. I, p. 242 and ¢ 250, pl. xvi, fig, 5 and 6, 


and. pl. xvii, fig, 13). Whether this structure represents the amatorial 
organ and whether that which we call a seminal receptacle really possesses the 
function which we attribute to it, appears to be as yet an open question, 
In the present species I found the terminal end of the so-called seminal 
receptacle filled with a milky substance, which under a high power exhibited 
a quite irregular flaky appearance. 

In other respects the present species does not offer any anatomical 
peculiarities. The msophagus is comparatively thin, long, cylindrical. The 
kidney, situated near the end of the rectum, is very large, of a broadly 
triangular shape ; the liver enormously developed. 

Some years passed the Vétring had been classed asa subfamily of the 
Helicide ; more recently they had been by various authors treated with the 
Zonitide, in the Oxygnathe group of Henieacea. I think the older classi- 
fication is preferable, as entered by Binney and Bland in their Land and Fresh- 
water shells of N. America, But I would prefer to give them, together with 
Helicolimax, Hyalina and their allies,a position intermediate between the, 
two families. They combine indeed several of the characters of both. 
Although they do not possess a terminal mucous gland on the end of the foot 
(as all Zonitide do), they have a-more or less distinet pedal row, and the sole 
appears to be often divided by longitudinal grooves. The jaw is entirely or 
partially finely transversely striated, not quite smooth, as usually in Zonitide, — 
and not ribbed, as in true Helicide#. However, the teeth, particularly the — 
outermost laterals, have more the pointed character of the former than of 


the next family. * 
Fam. Helicida. : 
“‘Taacuta® PENANGENSIS, n. sp. PI. iii, figs. 1 and 18-20. 


a. 





ag ok hy ibs suborbiculata, alta, spira breyiter cerita obtusa, modice sed peofuni 
x umbilicata, tenui, fere cornea, éaticula luteo-furta dense et I revi pre) 8a | 
‘induta, , unicolore ; ; anfractibus 45, convexis, sutwra profunde  subea 
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dente, ad marginem umbilici obtuse angulato; apertura semilanari, labio 
tenui, labro expanso atque reflexo, ad insertionem umbilicalem. paululum 
dilatato, ad basin indistinete subangulato, pallide violaceo tincto, Diam, 
maj, 16, diam. mim. 14°45, lat. aperture cum perist. 8-8, ejusd. alt. S°2 m. m. 

As regards the thin, almost horny, fulvous, thickly and finely setose 
structure of the shell, this species is probably most closely allied to 7) ertnacea, 
Pfr., but it differs from it, as well as from two other very similar forms, 
T. quicta, Reeve, and 7 eustoma, Pfr., by its conspicuously more elevated 
spire, Other species of similar type, lke T breviseta, Pfr, from Siam, 
T. Helferi, Bens., from the Andamans, and four or five others deseribed hy 
Pfeiffer and E. v. Martens have nearly all a more depressed form and mostly 
sub-angular last whorl, although their spire is somewhat elevated. 

+ The animal is dark chocolate brown, with a‘very narrow pale dorsal and 
caudal stripe, the body is laterally somewhat more blackish in front, and 
tinged brownish behind ; the posterior end of the foot is the shorter one, as 
in Trochomorpha, although not to the same extent. 

The jaw is quadrant shaped, with about six strong ribs,* and one ortwo 

less distinct ones on either side ; it is 1-3 m.m. broad. 
: The radula is about 2°5 m.m. long., and Ll. mm. broad; there are 95 
transverse rows, and 91 teeth in each of them, decreasing in size the more 
they approach the edges. The centre tooth is slightly smaller thar the first 
laterals. All have a large basal plate; which is on the centre tooth slightly 
emarginate in the middle of the upper edge ; this emargination increases in 
depth on the laterals, the inner branch remaining smaller, until on the last 
ones the upper edge becomes represented by two obtuse branches. The hook 
is on all teeth comparatively small, broad, with a moderately sharp point, 
On about the tenth tooth a small denticle appears to shew on the outer edge 
near the tip, becoming more distinct on the following teeth. After the 
eighteenth lateral, the teeth become somewhat more rapidly shorter, but 
increase in width until the last are wider than long, or high, and on 
these the basal plate has almost entirely become obsolete. 

The genital organs are more than an inch long. ‘The female portion 
has a long seminal receptacle, strongly thickened and muscular for some 
distance from its origin, then passing into a long thin tube and ter- 
minating with a moderately enlarged bubble, attached by very thin 
muscular fibres to the albuminous gland which is situated at the end of 
the uterus. The vas deferens takes its origin near the upper end of 
the uterus ; it is attached by gumerous tifin threads at the hermaphrodite 
after a short distance enlarges into a muscular tube. At the 
pining of this enlargement is a short pointed flagellum (f), and at the 
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other end, where the penis begins, is a retractor muscle. The penis itself has 
near its base a cecal appendage ; its terminal portion, before it joins the 
hermaphrodite opening, is very thin. 

A comparison of the genital organs with those of Trachia delibrata, 
represented in J. A. S. B., vol. XL; Pt. I, 1871, pl. xvi, fig. 1, will shew, 
that the only essential difference consists in the presence of the small 
ewcal appendage on the penis in 7 Penangensis, The jaw has fewer and 
less strong ribs, than that of the former species, but the teeth themselves 
are extremely similar, 

Taking all these anatomical characters together with those of the shell, 
as-noticed in my paper cited above, I think we can consider Trachia as a 
fairly established genus of the Henrcm 2. 


Hexrx |Frvricicona] smunants, Fér, PI. ii, figs, 1-3. > 

Comp, BE. v. Martens in Preuss, Exped. nach Ost-Asien, vol, Il, pp. 43 and 270, 
ete. Stoliccka in J, A. 5. B, vol. XL, Pt. I, 1871, p. 224, 

On Penang this species is mostly found in the coco-palm plantations 
up to a height of about 200 feet, never in the interior of large forests and 
at great elevations. The shells are of the usual small size (larger diam. 
between 12 and 13 m.m.), with or without a brown peripherical band. The 
strie of growth are generally fine, but in some specimens they accumulate 
to strong ribs which give the shell a very peculiar costate appearance. 

1 also obtained the species from Malacca, near Singapore, Hongkong, 
Chusan, Maccao, Canton, &c., northwards it extends through Tenaserim into 
Burma, where it is associated with a great number of closely allied species, 
some of which may prove to be mere varieties of it. I may mention 
H. bolus, H. scalpturrita, H, Zoroaster, &e. 

In Bengal itself the species is not known, but in Central India it is 
represented by . propingua, and on the Andamans by 1. hemiopta. 
Judging from the great number of closely allied species in the Indo-Malay- 
an region, there is certainly the greatest probability that the original habitat 
of H. similaris falls within the Indo-Malayan Archipelago, and that it has 
been introduced into Mauritius, China and South America, 

he animal is rather slender, all over strongly warty, brownish fleshy 
white, or pale brown, the pedal row is very slightly indicated by it fine 
groove ; the pedicles and tentacles are greyish white, mantle dull milky white 
with a slight vermilion tinge. When the animal is quite fresh the total 
length of the,foot is equal to from,two and a half to three longer diameters: 

of the shell. : ~ est i” eet 
"Phe jaw is semilunar, about 1 m.m. broad, with three strong central = 
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The radula is when compared with the size of the animal large, about 2°3 . 
m.m. long, and somewhat more than one m.m. broad ; it is composed of about 
90 transverse rows, with 67 teeth in each of them. ‘The central is much 
smaller than the adjoining laterals, with a long arched cusp. The laterals 
somewhat rapidly decrease in size after the 14th; on the outermost the 
basal plate gradually disappears, while the breadth of the teeth exceeds 
their length. 

The genital organs are more complicated than in Trachia. The female 
portion has at its origin a rather short, thick maseular cc:cal appendage, which 
most probably represents the amatorial gland ; it is widened near its origin 
and at its rounded end. The seminal receptacle is a round bag, attached 
to a long thin peduncle of about the same length as the uterus. The semina} 
dugt is moderately long, but the penis comparatively thick‘and attached by 
a strong muscle, 


Fam. Bulimidea. 


Bouiimvs.—Subg. Amphidromus. 

The only two species which I found among the coco-palms wore Buli- 
mus atricallosus, Gould, and 2B. interruptus, var. cifrinus; the wviform 
coloured greenish yellow variety. The former is the more common spevivs. 

Besides these two, the ubiquitous Stenogyra gracilis is by no means 
rare at the roots of palm trees. 


Foam. Clausiliidas. 


Cravsmi1a (Paxpvsa) Penanocensts, n. sp. Pl. ii, figs. 4-G and 15-17 
C. testa fusiformi, plus minusve atenuata, medio ad anfractum penulti- 
mum latissima, non rimata, solidula, castanea, apice submarmmillata, albes- 
eente, antractibus 95 ad 10°5, convexis, sutura simplici junctis, transversim 
confertissime striolatis, penultimo sensim attenuato ; apertura ovata, intus 
- eastanea, peristomate modice expanso, undique libero, albescente, plica supera 
crassa, ad marginem aperture continua, columellari immersa, tenui, valde 
oblique intrante; plicis palatalibus six, prima longissimima, unam mill. a 
margine suturali distante, ceteris multo brevioribus, subaqualibus, modice 
curvatis atque fere equidistantibus, 
Var. brevis, exquisite fusiformis, vigle fig. 6 et Ga; long. 24, lat. G2, 
apert. cum perist. 6 longa, %5 m.m, lata. * 
) Var. elongate fusiformis, vide fig. 5; long. 26°3, lat. 62, apert. 6-9 
‘ longa, 47 m.m. lata; in hoe specimine apertura exceptionaliter longa est, 
re in speciminibus alteris, forma similibus, longitudo aperture 6-2 ad-6°4 obser- 
al vanda, ae * 
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" Var. exilis, attenuate fusiformis, vide fig. 4 et 4a; long. 27, lat. G, 


long. apert. 63, lat. 4°G m.m. 

Hab—Penang hill, frequens. 

This is an extremely variable species as regards the shorter or longer 
fusiform shape of the shell, and also as regards the size of the aperture, but 
both these variations are very commonly observed in other species of the 
genus, and particularly in the allied Malayan species Cl. Gouldiana, Ptv., 
insignis, Gould,* and Sumatrana, Martens.t All three have a similarly 
variable shape, and finely striated, moderately convex, whorls, but in the two 
former the aperture is much shorter of a squarish shape, and in the last it is 
conspicuously longer ; E. v. Martens gives its length at $ m. m. in a speci- 
men, the total length of which is from 23°5 to 31°5 m. m. In this last species, 
which also come® nearest to the Penang shell, the whorls appear to be slight- 
ly less convex and there are only five palatal plates present. 

The animal is uniform grey covered with small pale brown warts, darker 
on the back, paler on the pedicles, which have very small, black eyes ; tenta- 
cles very short. 

he general anatomical structure agrees with that which I published 
of Cl. Philippiana, (comp. J. A. 8. B., vol. xl, pt. IT, 1871, p. 174, pl. vi, 
fig. 8). 

The genital organs are distinguished by a very great length of both the 
uterus and the penis, both of which are much twisted. The only appendage 
is that of the seminal receptable, which is comparatively small and narrow, 
situated at the end of a long peduncle. 

‘The jaw is very short, about 0° m, m. broad, apparently smooth ; only 
very faint radiating and concentric lines are to be observed in certain lights. 
: - ‘The radula is about 2 m.m, long and 05 m.m. broad; it consists of 
about 125 rows, with 61 teeth in each row. All are provided with a strong- 
Jy curved cusp ; after about the fifteenth tooth, they rather rapidly decrease 
¢: A ¢ in length. Towards the end of each row they become multi-serrated, while 
the basal plate almost entirely disappears. ‘The last teeth are very short, but 
es 2 broad, almost linear and entire, ° 
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supera tenui, hand usque ad marginem peristomatis interni extensa, intus in 
fauce rapide evanescente, columellari approximata, fortiori, valde obliqua : 
plicis palatalibus circiter decem, supera longissima, a margine distante, dua- 
bus vel tribus sequentibus multo brevioribus, cxteris brevissimis, omnibus 
inter se irregulariter dispositis. Long. 21°2, lat. 4°4; lone. apert. cum 
perist. paulo imperfecto 4d°8, lat. 3°6 m.in. ; specim. secundi apert. cum perist. 
perfecto 5°3 longa et 4 m.m. lata. , 

Hab—Penang hill, cum precedente, sed rarissima. 

This species is very closely allied to Cl. Javana, Pir., but the latter has 
the whorls, particularly the middle ones, somewhat higher, the transverse 
costulation is a little finer, and more crowded, the palatal plaits are fewer, 
two according to Kiister, three to four according to E. v. Martens ; it also 
appears to have the two labial plaits stronger. I do notsknow any other 
species with which the Penang shell can be compared. It appears to be 
extremely rare ; out of three specimens found only one has the apertuge with 
the margins perfectly well developed. 


fam. Philomycids 
Binney and Bland, Land and fresh-water shells No America, pt. I, 1869, p. 294, 


Genus. Pomomyers. 


1820. Rafinesque. Comp. ‘Complete writings,’ by Binney and Tryon, 1954, 
p. 64. 

1821, Férussac, Tabl, syst. des Limaces, p. 14. 

1823. Moeghimation, Hasselt, Algem. Konst. &c., p. 252; idem, Fér,, 1824, 

1842 (August), IJncillaria, Benson, Ann, and Mag. Nat, Hist, vol, ix, p. 486, 

1842 (Septh.). Tebenophorus, Binney, Boston Journal, iv, p. 171, and IS8t4, 
Wyman, ibidem p. 410, 

1866. Philomycus, (anatomy of) Keforstcin, Zeitsch, Wissenseh. Zool., vol. xvi, 

. 183. 

; 1866. Incillaria and Meghimatium (anatomy of), Keferstein, Malacoz, Blotter, 
yol, xin, p. GF. | 

1869. Tebenophorus, Binney and Bland, Land and Fresh water shella N. Am. 
pt. I, Palm, Gooph,, p. 295. 

Philomyeus apud H, and A. Adama, Chenn, E, v, Martens ko, 


It must be admitted that the original characteristic of the genus by 
Rafinesque is a very unsatisfactory one, but that is the ease with many other 
old definitions. When Ratinesque wrote that Philomyeus has no visible 
mantle, every bly * could, I think, fithey*khat the mantle ae os Hts 
- #® ‘Binney writes in 1541 (Boston Journ, IV, p. 174) of hia FP hilomycus dorsalis 
corpore .,...clypoo nullo,’ and on p. 171 of Tebenophorus carolinensis * clypeo lato et 
nes clongato, dorsum integram vestiente,’ and still both species have -the mantle covering 
the entire upper surface ofthe body, and both are Philomycus (or Pallijera of Morse). 
“7 =e" é 
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the whole body, if the animal can at all be closely compared with Zimaz, or 
else it could not be a Molluse at all. This was indeed well understood by 
Férussae, who in the next year referred to Philomyeus, besides the four 
insufficiently described species of Rafinesque, Limazx carolinensis of Bosc, 
well known from deseription and figure, (copied in Hist. nat, des Moll., pl., 6, 
fig. 3). And as Rafinesque'’s species had not been rediscovered and his de- 
scriptions not made more complete, Ph. carolinensis remained to be considered 
as the type of the genus, though I do not think that there can be much 
doubt on the point, that Férussac had correctly interpreted Rafinesque’s 
meaning. In any case there was no sufficient ground for introducing the 
name Tebenophorus for the same species. 

Kefersteim (loc. cit.) has shewn by the anatomical examination of 
the three typical species, Philomycus carolinensis, (seu Tebenophorus), 
Meghimatium striatwn and Incillaria bilineata, that all three genera 
have to be united into one. The general anatomy and dentition &c., 
agree in all, the only traceable distinction of Phil. carolinensis consists 
in the presence of a small amatorial organ, situated at the entrance of the 
seminal receptacle. The presence or absence of this organ, or even of 
that of a special amatorial gland (see ante, p. 13), is rightly considered by 
Keferstein as insufficient for a generic separation of the American from the 
Indian species. I had repeatedly opportunity of satisfying myself of this by 
the observation, that the development of that organ does not only appear to 
depend upon the age of the animal, but often even upon the season or peculiari- 
ties of the conditions, under which the animal lives. As far as our materials 
enable us to judge, we can, I think, look upon Piilomycus as a well estab- 
lished genus. For the present it has to be regarded as the sole representative 
of the family. ‘The finely radiately striated (in PA. dorsalis coarsely ribbed) 
jaw in part resembles that of the Virrovip2, but the dentition has decidedly 
more the character of true HeLicrp®. 

I have to notice one new species found on Penang. 


Prmomrevs prerus, n. sp. Pl. ILI, figs. 9-14. 

Ph. corpore tenuiter cylindraceo, plus minusve (35 ad 46 m.m.) extenso, 
antice rotundate subtruncato, postice acuminato, livido, copiose mucoso, 
supra pallio hevigato, lateraliter atque in parte postica nonnunquar subgra- 
nuloso tecto, fasciis tribus longitudinalibus atratis, reticulationibus ejusdem 
coloris junctis, picto, facid centgali Jatissima, duabus alter tenuioribus ad 
 latus dorsi sitis ot a margine infetiore ore distaptibus's oriole 
a1): peiecicom in incisione pallii sito, ci 
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During life the length and comparative thickness of the animal changes 
very rapidly, as may be noticed from a comparison of the two sketches taken 
from lif and one from a specimen preserved in spirit. The animal is cover- 
ed by a thick layer of mucous secretion, it is very active, and readily burrows 
in light decomposing vegetable substance. The three black longitudinal 
bands are connected by a similarly coloured net work which continues, inter- 
spersed with, or dissolved into, little dots, to the lower edge of the mantle. 
The three distinctly marked bands distinguish the present species from the 
Javaen Ph, reticulatus, according to Férussac’s figures 2" and 3 on pl. 8 E., 
p. 96°, Moll. terr. et fluv. vol. u. The peduncles are about 5 m.m, long, 
provided with distinetly developed globules on which the small black eyes 
are situated ; the tentacles are very short, and when the animal moves about 
scarcely noticeable ; both are very pale coloured. ~ 

“The anatomy of the species almost perfectly agrees with that given by 
Keferstein of PA. striatus and bilineatus. The internal pulmonary cavity 
extends to about one anterior fourth of the length of the bedy, and in the 
fresh animal is always well marked by the mantle above it being somewhat 
inflated. On this inflated portion, the mantle.is smooth, on the other parts 
generally slightly rugose. ° 

The genital organs (comp. fig. 13) have no special amatorial gland. 
The seminal receptacle is a globular pedunculated bag, situated a short dis- 
tance from the hermaphrodite opening. In two specimens which I examin- 
ed, I noticed the development of a strongly fibrous bundle of muscles at the 
entrance of the receptacle, where it branches off from the oviduct, but there 
was no special amatorial organ present. 

The jaw is semilunar, strongly curved, thin, radiately striated ; when laid 
flat about one mill. broad. % 

The radula is 28 m.m. long, only about 0°5 broad ; there are about 170 
rows, and 87 teeth in each row: the central tooth with a symmetrical simple 
curved cusp, the laterals with a more oblique but simple cusp, both it and 
the basal plate gradually decrease in height until the last teeth become almost 
linear and form a contluent row. 

None of the other organs require any special notice. 

I found three specimens of this species among old decaying vegetable 
matter on the ground at the northern base of Penang hill, about one hundred 
feeb above the sea. 


* E. v. Martess (Preuss. xp. nach Osf- Asien, Landschnecksn, p, 182) refers to 
this figure as a synonym of Hasselt’s Parmacella reticulata, which he quotes as Par- 
marion reticulatus, I donot kifow Hasselt’s original figure, but surely the ono given” 
by Férussao doos not represent @ Parmacella or a Parmarion. 
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Fam. Pupide. 


This family is represented in India and Burma by Hypselostoma, Boy- 
sia and various subgenera of Pupa, all of small size. Among the Pupe found 
in Burma and the adjacent tountries, inhabited by a large number of Mala- 
yan forms, the majority are referable to Albers’ subgenus Scopelophila, the 
type of which is Pupa Kokeilii, Rossm. The shells are small, subconic or 
subeylindrical, composed of 4 to 8 whorls, with a moderately thin, semicor- 
neous or corneous texture, covered by a brown cuticle; the last whorl is 
rimate at the base, always somewhat rapidly turned to the front, generally 
slightly ascending at the aperture, which is internally instructed with teeth on 
the whole peristome ; commonly there is a bifid tooth” on the inter hp, itis - 
larger than any of the others. Some of the species appear to differ from Pupilla 
merely by the pecaliar turn of the last whorl towards the front, thus shew- 
ing a strong attinity to Mypselostoma. ‘The Indian species of Scopelophila, 
as far as 1 observed them, have the pedicles well developed and the tentacles 
short. 

A second small group of Pupa, which is found in India, Burma and the 
country southward, is characterised by a subconic or ovate shape, composed 
of three to five whorls, of a thin corneous texture, covered with a transverse- 
ly striated cuticle ; the last whorl is not ascending, the aperture generally 
edentulous ; the columellar lip is externally near its attachment somewhat 

- expanded, mostly covering the umbilical region, while internally at the base 
it is twisted and occasionally provided with a small tooth. I propose for 
this subgeneric group the name 


7 Pupisoma, 


and “regard as the type of it the Moulmem 2. lignicola, described in 
J. ALS. B., vol. x1, pt. ii, p. 171, pl. vii, fig. 3. The animals have very short 


og pedicles and barely a trace of tentacles. They generally live on woor. 











P. testa ovate cylindracea, rimata, sordide albida, cornea, apice obtusius- ai 
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Hab,— Penang et in Provincia Wellesley dicta, sub corticem Cocos nuci- 
Jere ; testa rarissima. 

This is of exactly the same type as the Arrakanese P. Jilosa, described 
at p. 333 of the Journal for last year, but it is larger, more cylindrical and has 
one tooth more in the aperture. From P. Avanica it differs by less closely 

*wound whorls and by the interal dentition of the aperture, 

It appears to be a very rare species. I found one specimen under the 
bark of a cocoa-nut tree on Penang, and two others on the opposite coast in 
the Wellesley Province. 


Pura [Pcrrsoma] oncetta, n. sp. Pl. II, fig. 2. 

P. testa subszlobose conoidea, apice obtusa, angustissime perforata, tenui, 
cornea ; anfractibus 3°5, valde convexis, sutura simplici jynctis, transverse 
filose striolatis ; apertura subrotundata, paululum obliqua, edentula ; margine 
externo tenuissimo vix repandiusculo, columellari albescente, vix torto, supra 
reflexo, umbilicum fere omnino obtegente. 

Alt. teste 17, diam. 1°25, alt. aperture 0°6 m.m. ‘ 

Hab— Penang, sub cortivem Cocos nucifere, haud frequens. 

The animal is grey with dusky pedicles, but no perceptible trace of ten- 
tacles. The species differs from P. lignicola (1. cit.) by a shorter and broad- 
er form, more convex whorls, and by a very slightly expanded and thin outer 
lip. In fresh specimens some of the transverse striw of the cuticle are rather 
stronger than others, but they very soon wear off. 


Fam. Streptaxides. 

This family is represented by the single species Ennca bicolor, occurring 
with Stenogyra gracilis, though not very commonly, (Comp. J. A.S. B., 
1871, vol. xl, pt. u, p. 169). 

Fam, Veronicellidew and Vaginulide. 


I have collected two species, which are by authors usually referred to 
the genus Vaginulus, and with which Blainville’s Feronicella is considered as 


identical. 
+ The one species is the same as Vaginulus Birmanicus, briefly described by 
. Theobald in Journ. A. S. B., vol. xxxiii, for 1S64. It is found about Calcutta, 
~ extgnding throughout Bengal up to the base of the Sikkim hills, through 
te Arrakan, “Tenasserim to Penang. A specimen obtained at Singapore does 


not appear to differ; E. vy, Martens’ V, Hasselti, (Preuss. Exp. Ost-Asien, 
Landschnecken, 1867, p. 17, pl. 5, figs. 2*and 4) from Sumatra, Borneo, =~ 
| &c., also appears to be the game, and it seems to me very probable that it is 
 , the true Onchidium motle of Hasselt. 
5 
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A second species is very closely allied to Vaginulus burannensis, Ey- 
doux and Souleyet, (Voyage de la Bonite, pl. 28, figs. 4 to 7), found by Mr. 
Gaudichaud at Touranne in Cochin China. 

A close examination of various eastern species of what authors usually 
eall Vaginulus or Veronicella appears to me to indicate, that a great confu- 
sion has been brought about into the definition of these terms. First of all, * 
we have to return to the typical species of those two generic terms, leaving 
all subsequent researches regarding other species out of the question. 

Blainville’s deseription of his Veronicella levis in ISL7 was incorrect as 
regards the existence of a rudiment of a shell. The mistake was, at least 
partially, corrected by Blainville in Dict. d, Se, Nat. vol. 57, p. 348,* and 
Keferstein, after discussing the opinions about this genus, in Zeitsch. Wiss. 
Zool., xv, LSG4, defined+ Feroenicel/a as it oucht, I think, to be accepted, 

The animals have the sexes distinct in one individuum, the male organ 
under the right peduncle, the female about the middle of the lower right side 
of the mantle ; tentacles bilobed ; the anal and respiratory orifices are at the 
posterior end; the jaw and teeth of the radula resemble those of the Hett- 
crm2, ‘Thus the general anatomical structure of Veronicella agrees in some 
respects with Onchidium (comp. Stoliczka in J. A. 5S. B., xxxviii, pt. ii, 
1869, p. 88, pl. xiv), but in this genus the female genital opening lies with 
the two others at, or close to, the posterior end; ‘the teeth are peculiarly 
hook-shaped, and there is no jaw present. As one of the characteristic fi- 
gures ofa Veronicella I may mention Vag, Solea, d’Orb., (Voyage dans I’ Am. 
merid., Moll. pl. 21) from Buenos Ayres, or Vag. Luzontcus, Eydoux and 
Souleyet, in Voyage de la Bonite, Zoologie, vol. II, p. 495, pl. 28, figs. 1—3. 
Thus our species will have provisionally to stand as 


Verosicetta Brroanica, (Theob.). 

Tt is found all over the island, up to the top of Penang hill, but is not 
common, and the specimens are mostly small, about 1 or 15 inches. The 
median dorsal pale stripe generally becomes distinct only in older specimens, 
and the lower side of the mantle is uniform livid; in very young specimens 
the pale stripe is absent, and the mantle marked below with dark dots, 


The name Vaginulus was introduced by Férussac in 1821. Judging 
from the description of the genus, in part at least, from the arrangement of 
the species and from the anatomical account given by Blainville, it is, I 


2 In thi article, Biainville strangely makes a great mistake in considering 

——— Faginulus, Veronicella and Onchidium as identical. a eae 
ss Comp, also Humbert in Mem, Soo, Ph, & Bo, Nat, Gendve, vol, xvii, and EB. v. # 

“Martens Preuss. Exped, p. 175, Vaginulus, ee 
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think, clear, that Férussac considered the first described species, V. Taunayst 
as the type of the genus, (Comp. Moll. terr. and fluv., I], pp. 96 p, 96q, 
and explic. des pl. No. 13, pl. S¢.).  Férussac’s characteristic of the genus 
places the pulmonary opening at a distance of two-fifths of the length of the 
body from the anterior end, and on the lower right side of the mantle ; the 
female sexual opening is said to be on the same side, about the middle ; the 
position of the anus is not mentioned. Blainville’s account of the anatomy 
is not clear and partly contradictory to Férussac’s statement. Some of the 
figures appear to leave no doubt that the position of the female sexual 
organ is the same as that indicated by Férussac, in others (tig. I and IIT,) 
its situation is too much backward. The anus appears to be situated accord- 
ing to figure I near the sexual opening, but again it is said to terminate 
with the anus at the posterior upper end of the foot. In he figures LI and 
III (1. eit.), which give an insight into the whole anatomy of the animal, 
the true termination of the intestines is nowhere given. All this is very 
unsatisfactory. 

Eydoux and Souleyet in their figure of Vaginulus Towrannensis also 
record a small opening at the posterior lower right end of the mantle. I 
can searcely believe that this is correct ; it is probably only a fault of the 
artist who thought that an opening must exist there, because it 1s clearly seen 
in the other species on the same plate, Vag. Luzonicus, which is a VFero- 
nicella, 

My reason for doubting the correctness of Eydoux and Souleyet's figure 
is the very careful examination of the Penang species, which, as alreidy 
mentioned, is closely allied to V. Towrannensis, if not really identical 
with 1b. 

The Penang species has the following generic characters, as compared 
with those of Veronicella. 

The sexes are distinct, the male opening is under the right peduncle, the 
female sexual opening lies, together with the anus and the pulmonary orifice, 
at the lower right side of the mantle, about two-fifths of the length of the 
body distant from the front. The sexual opening is nearest to the edge of 
the foot, then comes the anal and then the respiratory one; they are only 
separated by thin laminw from each other. There is no jaw present, the 
manducatory organ consisting of a simple muscular tube, much as in Sfrep- 
- favis or Testacella ; the radula is short, composed of simple pointed teeth 
which are absolutely identical with those of the two last mentioned genera, 
- 'There is no opening whatspever at the posterior end of the foot or mantle ; 
the pointed end of the intestinal organs is only attached by a bundle of 
muscles to the terminal inner surface of the mantle. 

On p. 96r of Férussac’s Moll. ter. and fluy., Blainville says that the upper 
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border of the mouth is provided with a dental comb (‘ peigne dentaire’), and 
further on, that the buccal cavity is supplied on its inner upper surface with 
very small sharp points € trés petites pointes acérées’), The latter state- 
ment evidently refers to sharp pointed teeth of the radula, but does the 
former mean to indicate the presence of a jaw, such as exists in Veronicella ? 
This is a question of great importance ; for if the presence of a jaw can be 
proved, it would certainly not support the generic identification of our 
Penang Vaginulus with Vag. Tuunaysit. 

There are also a few peculiarities in the other anatomical structure, but 
on the whole this latter well agrees with that given by Blainville of Vag. 
Taunaysit, with the exception of one or two organs which he evidently 
misinterpreted. 

My doubts against a generic identity of V. Tuunaysii with Veronicella, 
as formerly defined, appear to me to be supported also by external differences 
in the shape of the body. In V. Tuunaysii, as well as in the Penang species and 
in FV, Touwrannensis, the body is slender and high, so to say nearly cylindrical, 
the globules on the tentacles are well developed, the appendages of the latter 
large, the posterior end of the foot is pointed and somewhat projecting beyond 
the termination of the mantle. In VFeronivcella, on the contrary, the body is 
more depressed and of a generally more ovate shape, the lower appendage on 
the tentacles is smaller than the tentacle itself, the end of the foot is more 
rounded and not, as a rule at least, projecting beyond the termination of the 
mantle. 

E. v. Martens, when speaking of 7. Taunaysi (Preuss. Exp. nach Ost- 
Asien, Landschnecken, p. 6), says that the slight lateral expansion of the 
mantle and the higher body distinguish it from all other species collected in 
India, and this opinion is, I think, strongly in favour of my presumed dis- 
tinction between Veronicella and Vaginulus ; for it also exactly applies to the 
Penang species. 

Finally, I must draw the attention to the remarkable external similarity 
in the form of the body of Vaginulus porulosus, Fér. (Moll. ter. et flay. II, 
p. 967, pl. 8 E, fig. 5) with that a of Testacella. The former species is record- 
ed after a drawing communicated to Férussac by van Hasselt, and is no doubt 
from Java or’‘one of the adjoining islands. I think it represents a true 
Faginulus, and not a Veronicella, , 

I have placed the above discussion before my malacological friends, be- 
cause I consider a satisfactory solution of the points in question of consider- 
able importance. The informatjon if not easily obtainable, as the necessary 
materials are very much seattered about. If my suppositions prove correct, the 
so called AGNATHA group, and especially the TesTACELLID® or STREPTAXID®, 
will appear before us in a quite different light, when compared with the other 
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Soups. They will shew that certain characters remain constant under 
different physical conditions, while others change, and that the change takes 
place according to certain principles, affecting similar or the same organs. 
Extended observations of this kind must give us the key to a correct sys- 
tematic arrangement, 

Our special question cannot be solved, unless Blainville’s and Férussac’s 
somewhat contradictory accounts of the structure and anatomy of Paginulus 
Tuunaysii had been satisfactorily settled. I hope to have myself an early 
opportunity of examining one of these animals, and until such a time [will 
postpone the detailed description of the Penang species, (and of another new 
one from Sikkim), together with their anatomy, which requires a careful 
comparison with that of Vaginulus and Oachidium, of each of which L will 
have to describe several interesting new forms. . 


Explanation of plates, 
Plate I, 
Figs. 1—3. Rhysota Cymatium, (Benson), p. 11; a young, an adolescent and an 
adult shell. 


ty 4—7. Rotula bijuga, n. sp., p. 14; four fall grown specimens, variable in the 
height of the spire. | 


s. 8. Sitala carinifera, n. ap., p. 16; 8, natural size; 8a, 8b, Sc, enlarged 
Views. 4 

* 9. Moacrochlamys steploides, n, sp., p. 17; three views in natural size. 

- 10. Microcystis palmicola, n. sp., p. 18; 10, natural size; 10a, 106, 10¢, 

| three views enlarged. 

” ll. Helicarion permolle, u. sp., p. 18 ; 11, twice the natural size; Ila, 116, 
lle, lld, views in natural size, 

> 12, Vitrina nucleata, n. ap., p. 23; 12, front view in twice the natural size; 


l2a, 125, 12, three views in natural size. 
18. Trochomorpha Cantoriana, (Benson), p. 22 ; three views in natural size, 
» i14—16. ” castra, (Benson), p. 21; 14, l4a, 146, three views in na- 
tural size ; 15, side view of a specimen from Calcutta ; 16 and 16a, 
top and lower views of a Darjiling specimen. 
re 17. Timorensis, Mart., p. 22; four views in natural size, 
Plate II. 
Figs. 1—3. Fruticicola similaris, Fér., p. 26. 
- 4—6. FVitrina nucleata, Stoly p. 23 ; 4a, represents the sido view of the proble- 
matic amatorial organ enclosed in the bursa seminalis. 
7—9. Trochomorpha castro, (Benson), p. 21. 
10—12. ~  Pimorensis, Mart. ; p. 22. 
18—15. Rhysota cymatiuny, (Bens.); p*ll. . Rea as 


a 16—18, Rotula bijuga, n. sp., p» 14, 

‘a. 19—20. Macrochlamys stephoides, n. sp., p. 17. 

” 21—30. Helicarion permolle, n. BP. P- 18. | < ; 
All the figures are enlarged ; the measurements in natural sizo are given im tho 


text referred to. es 
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: “" Plate ILL 

Figs. 1, Trachia Penangensis, n, sp., p. 24; threo viewa in natural size, 
nw 2, Pupa [Pupisoma] orcella, n, sp,, p. 33 ; 2, natural size, 2a, 2b, enlarged, 
— 3. Pupa [Seopelophila] palmira, n, sp., p. 32; 3, natural size, and two 

; views enlarged, 

«o 4—6, Clausilia | Phaedusa) Penangensis, n. ap., p. 27 ; 4, 4a, attenuated var. ; 

5, clongately fusiform var.; 6, Ga, fusiform variety; all figures im 
nataral size. 

» %@—8. Clausilia [Phedusa] filicostata, un. sp., p. 28; views of two different : 
specimens in natural size, 

» 9—14. Philomicus pictus, n. sp.. p. 30; 9, 9a, 9b, three views taken from a 
specimen in spirit ; 10 and 11, two views of the samo specimen in 
different states of expansion, taken from life; all these figures are 

_in natural size, but the other figures, representing the genital 
“organs, the jaw and teeth, are enlarged, 
» 165-17. Clausilia Penangyensis, vide p, 27. + 
» 18—20. Trachia Penangensis, vide p. 24, 7 
Explanation of the letters used on pl. IT and. IIT, 
ho = hermaphrodite opening. oo * 
ut = uterns, ) 
al = albuminons gland. 
ed = Vas deferens, 
a9 == amatorial gland, ; 
p = penis. 
mt = retractile muscle. 
rs. == receptaculum seminis. 
po = pulmonary opening. 
an = inner, or posterior, angle of mouth. : 
pr = peripherical angle, 
5 PY we = ambilicus, _ 
> he vs = right shell-lobe, - ie , 

, as m= , neck lobe, hid 
eave . tis = left shell lobe. a 
tal in left neck lobe. | | : 

.. The small letters below the teeth refer to the distance of each tooth ae 
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On Neprrrorsis STEWARTI, A NEW GENUS AND SPECIES OF MACRUROUS 
CrusrTacekans, DREDGED IN DEEP WATER OFP THE EASTERN COAST OF 
THe ANDAMAN Istanps,—ly Jas. Woop-Masoy, 

(Read 7th August, 1872, received 16th January, 1873), 
: [With plate IV. | 

In April of last year, I was deputed by the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum, with the sanction of the Government of India, to proceed to the 
Andaman Islands for the purpose of making a collection ilustrative of 
the marine fauna of that part of the sea of Bengal in which those islands 
are situated. I reached Port Blair about the Gth of April, and immediately 
put myself in communication with the Chief Commissioner, who at once 
placed at my disposal a well-manned boat and a small steam-launch, with 
which [ dredged for nearly two months with much suecess from low-water 
line down to near 50 fathoms. ‘Towards the end of my stay, General Stew- 
art knowin my intense desire to try my fortune in deeper water, placed at 
my disposal for one day the 8. S.“ Undaunted” which had been recently armed 
and put into commission for service as a guard ship. The time allowed was 
short, but sufficiently long to enable me to bring away samples of the life 
supported by the sea-bed at, and beyond, the LOO fathoms’ line, and to ascer- 
tain that the sea-bed was uniformly covered with a thick deposit of fine 
olive-coloured mud derived from the waste of the coral-reefs and of the 
sandstone and serpentine rocks of - the islands. This mud was not 
very productive, yielding only a few annelids, but was crowded with dead 
shells of Pteropods and Dentalium and with fragments of a large Bra- 
chiopod, 

‘It was in the last cast of the dredge that I had the good fortune to 
capture the interesting addition to the crustacean fauna of these seas, de- 
scribed in the following pages. It is closely allied to Nephreps Norvegicus 
of northern European seas, 50 closely allied, indeed, that were it not for the 
absence of the squamiform appendage of the antenna, I should be under the 
necessity of placing it in the same genus as a second species. — The absence 
of this appendage, however, leaves me no choice but to establish a new genus 
for its reception. ; 


J 


* The following rough analysis by Mr. Tween, tho chemist of the Geological Sur- 
vey of India, will show the proportion of insoluble matter : 
Soluble in H Cl mostly Ga O Cog, cont eceenngeeneneceecnn one cnn enecee® 428 
Insoluble clay and wand, s.vcssecs ser sesveessrsesonsssnee secon erseress OTB 
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The discovery in these warm seas of a very near, of the nearest ally in 
fact, of so characteristic a cold-water species, remarkable though it is, will 
not appear so surprising when I mention the fact that my crustacean lived 
and burrowed in the mud of the sea-bed at a depth of nearly 300 fathoms in 
a temperature not certainly exceeding 50° Fahr, 

One of the chief points of interest attaching to this new form lies in 
the loss of its organs of vision by disuse, as in Calocaris MacAndrewee, Bell, 
in Cambarus pellucidus—a member of the same family as that to which Ve- 
phropsis belongs—and in the other crustaceans and animals inhabiting the 
caves of Carniola and Kentucky. I not only agree with Mr, Darwin® in 
attributing the loss of the eyes to disuse, but I also regard the great length 
and delicacy of the antennsw, and the great development of the auditory 
organs as modifications effected by natural selection in compensation for 
blindness.t 


NEPHROPSIS, gen. nov. 
Diag. Antennal seale absent. 


Nepropsis Stewartt, sp. nov. Pl. IV. 
— Body covered with fine rounded tubercles and with a short but dense 
pubescence. The carapace 1s sub-ovoid, armed on each side, just externally 
to the base of the rostrum, and behind the anterior margin, with an acute 
forwardly directed spine ; a similar spine springs from each side of the ante- 
rior margin itself at about the level of the upper surface of the antennal 
peduncle ; the basis of each of these two spines is confluent with a conspicu- 
ous convexity to be seen just behind it; immediately in front of each of 
these convexities hes a smooth, slightly excavated surface bounded in front 
by a curvilinear row of tubercles. The cervical suture, dividing the carapace 
into an anterior or cephalostegal, and into a posterior or omostegal portion, Ss 
is broad and deeply impressed mesially and laterally, until it reaches the level ; 


*® Origin of Species, 5th Edit., pp. 171-173. . 

+ Since these remarks appeared in the abstract of my paper (Proc, Asiat. Soc. — 
Ben, viii, 1872, p. 151) Dr. Hagen’s Monograph of N, American Astacide has 
reached Calcutta, and from it I give the following extract, on account of its obvious — 
applicability to the species here described, merely remarking that the perusal of 
it led me to note also the stoutness of the rostram and the great development of 
the cephalostegal spines in Nephropsis as compared with the slenderness of the . 
one and the minuteness of the othera in Nephrops: “ But it seems to be a somewhat | . 
well recognized law in nature (Rathke, Metamorph. Retrograd., p. 135) that if any i 
part is atrophied, or stopped in development, the nearest parts slow au abnormal in- i 
crease of dexeldpment. This is apparently the case in C. pellucidue; the eyes aro. 
atrophied, and the rostrum, the fore border of the cephalothorax, the antennal lamina, — tal 
Sor laegh ape of the inner antennw, and the epistoma are altered or largely deye- 
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3 of the anterior margin of the epistoma when it bends boldly upwards and 

backwards upon itself passing into the well-defined semicircular depression that 

i bounds the lateral convexitics deseribed above. The cardiac region is broader 

) than long, very convex transversely and bounded on each side by a densely-tu- 

berculated elevation which running backwards, downwards, and forwards along 

the line of the granulated rim of the branchiostewite, and finally bending 

. upwards almost opposite the origin of the second pair of abdominal’ appen- 

dages, passes again into the swollen anterior boundary of the omostegite’; 

the ovoidal area thus limited off is more sparsely beset with tubercles and 
presents a marked depression on its anterior half. 

: The rostrum carries on each side a most acute spine directed upwards 
and forwards, and eurved slightly inwards ; and above presents two roughly 
granulated ridges coalescent towards the tip but divergent at the base ; 
beyond the spines it is canaliculate on each side, above and below, and each 
lateral ridge is fringed with long hairs ; below it is carinated and coarsely 
granulated at the base. A faint linear impression, continuous with the 
groove between the ridges on the rostrum, passes along the middle line of 
the carapace almost to its posterior border ; situated in this line, and markings 
the anterior limit of the convex gastric region, lies an almost erect spiniforn 

: tubercle. 
Antenna and antennules.—The peduncles of these appendages lie as 
in Nephrops Norvegicus in the same horizontal line, and their inner margins 
. are ciliate. The basal joint, or coxocerite, of the former is extremely short, 
and wants the apical spine in Vep/rops, bat the perforated conical process 


y on its inferior surface is remarkably salient ; the second is devoid both of 

the prominent spine into which, in eprops, its distal and external angle 
| is produced, and of the squamiform appendage or scale seen in all the other: 
- = 


Te, recognized genera of Astacide,* and developed to such an extraordinary 
degree in Carideous Crustacea ; one or two small folds or impressions between, 
or upon, the second and fourth joints being all that remains of the antennal 
scale, and of the rudimentary joint that in wWephrops corresponds to the 
nioveable spine of dstacus.} 


* The antennal scale in Astacoides escaped the notice of Guérin who founded his 
genus on its supposed absence. ; 
~  ————s«} "There appears to be no doubt but that the antennal scale is the representa- 
| | tive of the outer of the two appendages borne upon the protopodite ut an early 
TA eink atago of embryonic life, and, if the moveable spine in Astacus and its undoubted 
i homologue in the antenna of Nephrops represu the inner of these appyndages, then 
a must the three distal joints of the peduncle with the flagellam be looked upon, as Der, 
ae Fritz Miller looks apon them, as 4 new formation (Neubildung) and no lonywer as be- 
ip jng in serial homology with the five distal joints of the other appendages, ¢. ¢., of an 
ambulatory leg, which represent the endopodite, the ents ite oneal Ca 
had oF roDres at most, | ark | unnular coustrictiv 
ar represented Bb BONS an Revontot rem * ns 
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The flagella of the antennw are remarkably long and of excessive fineness 
at their extremities, 

The basal joint of the antennules has its upper surface greatly inflated, 
owing to the remarkable development of the auditory organ to which, in most 
Podophthalmatous Crustacea at any rate,* this joint gives lodgment ; and the 
almost globular appearance of the joint as scen from the side contrasts strong- 
ly with the flatness of its upper surface in Vephrops or Astacus, Of the two ' 
remaining joints of the antennulary pedunele, the first is short and ey lindri- 
cal, being less than half the length of the last which in Nephr ops is short 
and equal to that which precedes it. The peduncle terminates in the usual 
manner in a double flagellum, the outer branch of which is conspicuously 
stouter than its filamentous and cylindrical fellow, perceptibly compressed, 
and thickly friftged below with short hairs along ‘its distal third. 

The epistome is much the same as in Vephrops, save that its posterior 
edge is straight and presents two small tubercles which give it the appear- 
ance of being slightly roundly-emarginate in the middle. | 

The external maxillipeds and the parts of the mouth in front of them 
are identical in structure with those of Nephrops. 

The eyes are completely rudimentary, neither pigment nor corneal mem- 
brane being developed ; the peduncles indeed are present, but even these are 
short, subcylindrical, mere aborted structures, concealed entirely from wew 
by the stout base of the overhanging rostrum ; in spirit they have become 
perfectly blanched like ‘the rest of the appendages, but in life the delicate 
rose-pink coloration of the animal extended itself to their very tips. The 
peduncles are far less conspicuous from the side view than represented in the t 
plate. . 

The first pair of abdominal appendages, those which bear the great - 
chel@, are unfortunately absent, the specimen having lost its claws aconsi- 
derable period previous to its capture, as the presence of uncaleitied reproduced 
rudiments of these appendages indicates; the other legs are smooth and 
slender ; the second and third pairs are didactyle ; of these the former has 
both its upper and lower margins, from the base of the carpopodite to the 
extremity of the claws, fringed with long hairs ; the latter, much the slenderer | 
as well as the longer of the two, has its propodite greatly elongated, and its 

claws only are ciliated. The fourth pair, the longest of all and ciliated only 
h on the outer face of the dactylopodite, and the fifth, about as cag as Sie a 
ea pair, are monodactyle, | 
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The last abdominal somite is immoveably united to that which precedes 
it as in Nephrops and the common Lobster ;* and the sternum is linear as in 
the Astacide generally. 
Post-abdomen.—The post-abdomen is gradually attenuated to the 
extremity of the telson. The appendages of its first somite are as complete- 
. ly rudimentary as they are in the female of Nephrops Norvegicus ;+ those 
which follow are long and slender, their foliaceous branches being very nar- 
_row, produced to a sharp point, and fringed with excessively long eilia. All 
the terga are covered with minute rounded tubercles, and present at their 
anterior ends, just behind the tergal facets, a broad smooth transverse groove 
with its hinder margin convex backwards. 
The pleuron of the first somite is precisely similar to that of Nephrops 
* Norvegicus, but those of the remaining somites are even mgre acutely trian- 
. gular than in that species, and have their margins denticulate and furnished 
with a fringe of long cilia. In all the somites, with the single exception of 
the first, the tergal and pleural regions are most sharply defined as such, the 
“ -former not curving continuously with the latter but terminating abruptly 
at the level of the ventral chords in a line convex outwards; so that, if a 
somite were detached, deprived of its ventral chord and flattened out on the 
table with its dorsal surface uppermost, the imaginary continuation from 
pleuron to pleuron of the plane in which these pleura laid, would pass below 
that of the surface of the tergum. E 
The *swimmeret’ constituted as in all other Macrurous Crustacea by 
the highly modified and backwardly placed appendages of the last postabdo- 
minal somite and by the ‘telson,’ differs iu no particular of more than speci- 
fic value from that of Nephrops ; the mesial element, or felson, is longer in 
proportion to its breadth, its greatest breadth, being a transverse line separat- 
: ing its anterior from its middle third, and not at the base as in Vephrops, is 
slightly more truncate posteriorly, and the oblique rounded elevations, that 
gradually narrow as they pass backwards into the spines at its postero- 


* On characters furnished by the claws alone Dana artificially divides the recog- 
nized genera of Astacide into two groups, typified respectively by <Astacus and Ne- 
phrops; the first of these is further subdivided according to the number of tho 

| - branchiw and the mobility or immobility of the last abdominal somite. But no men- 
~% tion is made of the fact that this is firmly fixed in Nephrops too, If Paranephrops, 
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$rd and 4th postabdominal somites in the males 
Nephrops Norvegicus have an erect spine in the middle line, but fhe females exhibit 
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lateral angles, are stronger than in Nephrops, The outer plate of the lateral 
elements of the swimmerct is moveably articulated at its posterior third 
as in the rest of the Asfacide, but the sutural line is curved and the posterior 
margin of the proximal and larger division exhibits hardly a trace of the 
overlapping denticulations seen in other Astacide. 
Length from tip of rostrum to the posterior margin of telson, .... 98 mm. 
Length of carapace in middle BAY supa bd 0s 6 Cee an Cae SESE A 
Wh as; LM RREMEOUMIONG Ss 2-5 aie o.044s 6 vob oe dere oben Coda taeeTTOne ae 
therefore the postabdemen ; carapace (rostrum incl.) : ; 1§ : 1 exactly. 
and the length of body: that of postabdomen :: 12; 1 - 

The only specimen (a female) obtained was dredged in from 260 to 300 
fathoms about 25 miles off Ross Island on the eastern coast of the Anda- 
mans. That thesspecimen was really brought up from this great depth is 
certain from the unmistakeable signs of crushing from contact with the lip 
of the dredge, from its position in the dredge bag and from its firmly ad- 
herent greenish coating which appears to indicate that like Culocaris Mac- 
Andrewee it was a burrower. , 

In conclusion T have to thank Captain Beresford, the commander of the 
vessel, for his skilful management of the sounding-line and for the zeal display- 
ed by him in carrying out my wishes during our too short cruise, 

T have much pleasure in connecting with this extremely interesting 
species the name of Major General Donald M. Stewart, ©. B., Chief-Com- 
missioner of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, to whose ever ready help 
the suecess of my trip was so largely due. 


Explanation of Plate IV. 


Tce Fig. 1. Nephropsis Stewarti, 3, wat. size. 
_ Fig. 2.. Upper view of carapace of the same. 
Fig. 3. Swimmeret of W. Stewarti. 





| “Fig. 4. » WVephrops Norvegicus. ” 
Fig. 5. Inferior view of antennary region of N. Stewarti, 
Fig. G. ” oo ” ” ” WV. Ni orvegicus. . . 
Fig. 7. Sternal region of N. Stewarti. 7 
Fig. 8, ms »  y» WV. Norvegicus. om 
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ON NEW OR LITTLE KNOWN specres or Poasurpxz. Parr I,—Genus 
Bacillus,—hy James Woov-Masow of Queen's College, Ovford. 


(Read 7th Augnat, 1872; received February 9th, 1873), 
[With plates V, VI and VII.) 


The difficulties that have hitherto defied all attempts at anything like 
a philosophical and natural classification of this interesting and truly 
remarkable family of Orthopterous Insects, although in a great measure due 
to the extraordinary extent to which protective modification has involved all 
parts of the body throughout the group, must be in part, at any rate, ascrib- 
ed to our ignorance in so many eases of the opposite sexes of the species ; and 
the discovery that Acanthoderus lacertinus, Westw. is the female of Lonchodes 
luteoviridis of the same author, renders it extremely probable that these lat- 
ter difficulties will be found to be further complicated by other cases of the 
same nature. As instances of the value of a knowledge of the opposite sexes 
in the limitation of genera, I need only adduce the fact that the capture of 
Acanthoderus bicoronatus, West., and Acanthoderus semiarmatus, Westw., 
in copula with their respective males will necessitate the removal of those 
species, together with their allies, to the genus Lonchodes. Thus at the very 
outset of my researches, I am enabled, by the inestimable advantage of a resi- 
dence in the great distributional area or metropolis of the family, to with- 
draw from a genus some of the most bizarre of its extremely heterogeneous 
contents. Since the publication in 1859 of Professor Westwood's classical 
Monograph of the family, a large number of new or imperfectly known spe- 
cies has been described or remarked upon by various authors,* but chiefly by 


® Giebel, Zeitschrift far d. gesammt. Naturwissensch, xviii, p. 113. 
Stil, Ofversigt af Kon, Vetensk. Akad, Forhand. xv, p, 305, 
Coquerel, Ann, Soc, Entom, Fr. 1561, p. 495, pl. 9, fig. 1; Bull. Soc, Ent, Fr, 


1866, pp. xxiii-xxiv. | 
Westwood, Proc, Ent. Soc, Lond, 1864, p. 16; Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. de Ser, t. iv, 
pl. 6. f see + 
Walsh, Proc. Ent. Soo. Phil., iii, p. 409. 
Philippi, Stettin Ent. Zeit. 865, p. G4. * a ar 


‘Murray, Anu. and Mag. N. H. 3rd Ser. xviii, p- 265-263. 
‘Kaup, Proce Zool. Soc. Lond: 1866, pp. 577-578. 
 Bendder, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat, Hist. xii, pp. 99 and 340. 

§ Lg Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. dme Série, t. ix, Bulletin, p. xxv. 








ee or, Archi fur Naturgeseh. XXXV, p. 211. 
ae * 5 ’ > . : a ne, “2 7% 
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Bates,* de Saussuret and Kaup{ whom I mention by name on account of the 
extent and of the extreme value of their contributions. These numerous 
additions will be enumerated under the genera to which they belong. 


7 


Genus 1.—Bacrmuvs, Larr. 


Eleven new species have been referred to this genus since the appear- 
ance of Professor Westwood's monograph ; of these one, viz., B. patellifer, 
Bates, is nearly certainly identical with B. ? Artemis, Westw. ated two others, 
viz. B. gramineus and aspericollis, Bates, are most srobalily: as indeed the 
author of those species himself suspects, the opposite sexes of one species. 
The necessary deductions being made, eight remain, which, added together 
with those described below to the thirty-eight recognized by Westwood, 
bring up the total of known species of Bacillus to fifty-five. 


BaciL.vus FUSCOLINEATUS, n. sp. Pl. V. Fig. 7. 

¢ Extremely slender, filiform, cylindrical, Antenne of the length of 
the metathorax, 17-jointed ; first joint depressed but not expanded, carinate 
above, with sub-parallel margins, the inner one of which is raised ; second 
joint nearly twice as long as broad, sub-depressed ; the rest filiform. Head 
scarcely narrowed from the eyes ; a brown streak passes from the eye along 


* Descriptions of Fifty-two New Speciea of Phasmidm, with Remarks on the 
Family, Trans. Linn. Soc. Lond. Vol. xxv, pt, 1, pp. 321-359, pl. xliv, xlv. 
+ Rev. et Mag. de Zool. 1859. 
Ann. de la Soc. Ent. de Fr, iv, Sér. . 
Rev. ct Mag. Zool. 1861. 
Phasmidarum nov. species nonnull Rov. eb Mag. de Zool, 1868. pp. 63-70. 
Mélanges Orthoptérologiques, 2me Fase. Mém. Soc. Phys. de Gendve, xx, pt. 1, pp. 
227-326, pl. 2, 3. 
I Ueber die Kier der Phasmiden. Berlin Entomologische Zeitschrift, Vol. 15, 1870, 
Nene Phasmidm. 
~*~ Bacillus (Ramulus) Humberti, g 9, ( — Lonchodes sp.) Saussure, Ann. Soc, Ent. 
Fr. 1861, p. 469. Hab. Ceylon. 
‘Bacillus (Baculum) ramosus, 9? , Sanss. Revue de Zool. 1861, 128, et Mél, Orth. 
“ Fase. 11, p 114, Hab. Brazil. (7) | 
| 5 Bacillus carinulatus, Sauss. ¢ 2, Revue de Zool 1868, 63.1. ot Mél. Orth. . 1869, 
 ~‘Fase. II, p. II, Pi. I, fig. 1. 2 Hab. Ceylon, 
~ Bacillus gramineus, Bates, g Trans. Lin, Soc. Lond. 1865, pt, I, p. 326, pl. xliv, 
fig. 4. Hab, Natal, yh 
. Bacillus aspericollis, Bates, 9,1, ¢., p. 327. Hab. Natal. + 
_ Bacillus Guensti, Bates, ¢ |. c., p. 327, Pl. xliv, f. 14 a. Hab, Natal. , rr 
Beene” Bates, ? = Barillus ? Artemia, Westwood); J. C.y p (823. Hab. 
su oe, Be. 
Ee os Pho. p. 828, ph xis og tas Ceylon Me. 
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each side of the body as far as the commencement of the fourth abdominal 
segment where if becomes somewhat interrupted; the interval between 
this line and the margins of the dorsal arcs of the body is silvery white ; 
below, the insect is of an uniform light yellowish green ; above, between the 
brown lateral lines, darker green ; the meso- and meta-notum are indistinetly 
carinate down the middle, and under a moderately powerful lens appear to 
be marked with delicate wavy transverse stri; the striation becomes less 
distinct on the abdominal segments. The abdomen is slightly expanded 
at the junction of its 4th and 5th segments from which latter it sensibly 
decreases in width to the apex ofthe seventh, whence it widens to a trifling 
extent; seventh segment equal to about L} times the Sth, exactly twice 
as long as the 9th which is obtusely rounded at the extremity and above 
presents a median and two lateral less distinct ridges¥ these latter curve 
inwards at their apical ends, enclosing a shield- shipet area. Posterior 


»margin of the terminal ventral segment slightly emarginate. 


+ Legs simple, of excessive tenuity; anterior very slightly longer than 
the posterior pair; intermediate shorter by the length of their own tibia 
than the former. Cerci long, obtuse, porreeted beyond the apex of the ab- 
domen, slightly foreipated and grooved at the sides. 

Total length 22 lines; head 1}, prothorax 1, mesothorax 4}, meta- 
thorax 34, abdomen 9} + 2} = 11]; antennew 3). ’ 

Hab. Murree, Panjab. One specimen collected by Dr. W. Waugen. 

Bacrn.us HiIsPprpULes, n. sp. PI. VIT. Figs. 2-3. 

é Filiform, slender, sordid, with a dark-green median dorsal streak, 
extending from the apex of the mesothoras to the extremity of the abdomen, 
Head sub-ovate, with the sides slightly convergent posteriorly, antennze 16- 
jointed, joints very distinct; first joint depressed but not expanded ; second 
twice as long as broad, cylindrical, its proximal end the broader. Mesothorax 
hardly narrower in front than behind. Meso- and meta-notum with a 
raized median line and a few minute tubercles on their lateral margins. 
Abdomen cylindrical and filiform to the apex of the Gth segment, whence 
it suddenly expands to the junction of the 7th and Sth, whence it narrows to 


its truncate extremity which appears to be constricted between the Sth and 
Oth sezments ; six basal segments slightly expanded at their articular ends ; 


9th segment strongly carinate ; the cerei curved and projecting at its polities 
lateral angles. 


et, Legs long, slender, and simples first joint of anterior tarsi greatly 


sonnated rather more than twice as Pong as the remaining joints taken 
together. 

a ‘otal ee h Fuh ae antenna a head 13, proth. 1, mesoth. 5h 
+r =i lines. ‘ 
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2 Much more robust, with a well-defined median raised dorsal line 
along the whole length of the body, antennw absolutely shorter than those 
of the male, but with the basal joint strongly carinate and more expanded, 
The mesothorax is visibly attenuated in front from the commencement of 
its apical third, meso- and meta-notum with a fow minute warts along their 
lateral mariins ; meso- and meta-sternum with a few similar warts scattered 
over their surface. 

The abdomen is sub-fusiform, depressed to the apex of the Gth segment, 
and has a distinct ridee, which ean also be detected on the thorax, running 
internally and parallel to the lateral margins of all its dorsal segments 
except the last; its five posterior segments have another ridge on each side 
midway between their sides and the median ridge. The posterior margin 
of the sixth ventral is produced in the middle into a sharp spine with a 
broad base. The Seventh segment is nearly as long as the two last together ; 
these are subequal. The last is subtruncate at its extremity beyond which 
projects a small triangular azygos plate carinated above. Cerci, in form of 
tall four-sided pyramid with its angles rounded, project at the postero-lateral 
angles of last segment. ‘ 

Operculm spatulate in outline and flat below, with a broadly rounded 
extremity, not extending beyond the middle of the last segment. 

First joint,of tarsus in anterior legs as in the male. The body is 
covered with very short setw in both sexes, 


: 
Total length, 34 lines, ant. 34, head 24, proth. 14, mesoth. 7i, metath. 


5}, abd. 15} + 24 = 17} hines. e 
Hab—South Andaman. Three males and three females, of which two 
were taken in copuld. 


T have received from Dr. Stoliczka, who obtained it from the Arakan ~ 


coast, an insect differing from the male insect above deseribed only in its 
greater length, in the absence of tubercles on the thorax, and in having two 
more joints to the antennwz ; the measurements are as follows : 
Total length 32 lines: ant, 6, head 1}, proth. 1}, mesoth, 73, metath, 
6, abd. 13 + 23 — 15} lines, 
} Bacriuvs oxyrenes, n. sp. PL V. Fig. 3. | 
= 2 Excessively long and slender. Head unarmed, narrow, almost cylin- 
_ drical, being but slightly broader in front than posteriorly, notched behind in 
‘ middle. Antennw 28- jointed, as long as the terminal segment of the 


abdomen ; first joint depressed, carinated above and expanded, second longer 


‘above and bflow, slightly expanded at the insertion of 
orax with 
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regularly attenuated from its base to its almost indescribably acute, deeply- 
cleft, slightly reeurved, and strongly compressed extremity. The seventh 
segment is hardly twice as long as the Sth, which is about a fifth of the 
length of the last ; this has a perceptible upward curvature and is cleft nearly 
to the insertion of the minute conical cerci. The operculum is subdepressed, 
acutely pointed at the extremity, carinated below and reaches the commence- 
ment of the middle third of the last segment, where the cerci are inserted. 

Legs long, but rather stout as compared with the body, triquetrous ; 
the fore femora are serrated for more than two-thirds of the length of the 
straight portion, intermediate femora with two or three triangular spines 
close together above near the base: posterior ones with one ortwo. Tibia 
with a well defined but not very salient foliaceous carina below ; four 
posterior ones with minute spinules on all their crests, “Ihe right middle 
leg is a reproduced limb, having but four joints to the tarsus and a single 
spine.on the femur. 
~ Total length of the body 4 in. 9 lines; antennm 6}: head 24; proth. 
2; mesoth. 11}; metath. 8}; abdomen 234 + 10 = 334 lines. 

Abdomen : rest of body:: 14255 &e.: 1. 

ffab.—Pegu Yomah, collected by Mr. S. Kurz, the botanist at the 

~ Calcutta Botanic Garden, during his recent botanical teur through Burma . 

and the Tenasserim Provinces. : 

In the form of the terminal segments of the body, this species ap- 
proaches B. Regulus, Westw. 9 (Cat.-p. 8, Pl. XXII). 


Baciiivus tazyieatvs, Pl. V. Fig. 4. 
ins ? Very slender and cylindrical and smooth. The head is armed with two 
minute blunt erect’spines between the eyes, and is slightly narrowed behind ; 
its posterior margin with 3 or 4 notches. Antenna exactly half the length of 
the mesothorax ; first joint depressed and somewhat expanded, feebly carinate 
above, its outer margin more convex than the inner; second joint fully as 
broad as long, depressed. 

' Abdomen extremely long and slender, tapering very gradually to the 
apex of the seventh segment; whence it very slightly expands to the basal 
half of the last which suddenly narrows to its extremity; this is divided | 
by a short cleft into rounded tips. 7th dorsal segment equal to Sth, half as a 
long as the last which is carinate above. Cerci pointed. Operculum narrow 
depressed, obtusely pointed, reaching the end of basal third of last segment. - 
Legs simple; anterior pair tolerably long ; anterior feinora serrated 

for three-fourth of the langth of upper crest, The first joint of anterior 
“tarsi is twice the length of its homologue in the intermediate legs, which is 
gather shorter than that of the posterior logs. ii 
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[ No. is 
Total length of body 2 in. 10 lin, ant. 3}, head 14, proth. 14, mesoth. 
64, metath. 5, abd. 15} + 3} — 19} lines. 
Hab.—Samagooting, Naga Hills, Assam. One immature specimen 
collected by Captain Butler. This species is closely allied to B. Westwoodits. 
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Bacrutvus Westwoonr, n. sp. Pl. VI. Fig. 3. 

? Elongate, slender, sub-cylindrical, convex. Head narrowed from the 
eyes to the base, with its sides slightly convex, armed between the eyes with 
two forwardly and slightly outwardly directed spines ; and with its posterior 
margin faintly notched in the middle and on each side. Antenn® more than 
half as long as the mesothorax, from 21 to 26-jointed ; first joint carinated 
above and depressed but not expanded ; second joint nearly as broad as long ; 
the rest filiform with the exception of the last which is thickened at the tip. 
Mesothorax slightly narrowed in front and, with the metathorax, somewhat 
expanded at the insertion of the legs. The abdomen is narrowed from the 
base to the apex of the first segment, expands again to the apex of the 
second, maintains pretty much an uniform width for the next two or 
three segments and finally gradually tapers toa point. The seventh dorsal 
segment is twice the length of the eighth, but hardly exceeds the last. This 
is cleft and slightly compressed at the extremity. The operculum is some- 
what boat-shaped, below strongly carinate for its posterior half, and comes 
into such close and complete opposition with the margins of the terminal | 
dorsal segments, with which it is coincident, as to conceal from view 
the genitul parts, permitting only the tips of the cere? to emerge. Legs 
triquetrous, their edges beset with short cilia ; straight portion of upper 
edge of fore femora serrated nearly to the apical end ; the intermediate and 
hind femora have a triangular spine below at the apex ; all the tibie have a 
foliaceous carina arising near the base and gradually subsiding towards the 
‘apex; the posterior ones have sometimes a triangular foliaceous spine 

near the base above; the intermediate ones sometimes one, two or none, 

» -Tarsi triquetrous ; first jomt of the anterior pair as long as the others taken 

| together ; in the other legs it is not nearly as long as the united lengths of 

the remaining joints. ' | ti 

—  ——s- Potal length of the body 4: in. 8 lines, antenne Gf, head 24, proth. 

2, mesoth. 11, metath. 8, abdomen 274 + 55 = 33. ~ 

as Abdomen: rest of body :: 14042; 1. ; | Sr a 3% 
a ‘In the specimen described, the intermediate legs when stretched straight a) 
| backwards, reach to the commencement of the posterior third of the fourth = 
‘abdominal segmént, the posterier legs to the® cerei anales; in other == 
pecimens the intermediate legs extend rather beyond the fourth segmenty — 
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private collector during the months of August, September and October last 
in the neighbourhood of Port Blair on South Andaman, An immature 
insect collected by Mr. Homfray at Camorta, Nicobar Islands, differs so 
slightly from larve, beyond doubt belonging to the present species, that I 
hesitate to give it another name. 


Baectrirvs (Bacttvm) Arrewis, Westwood. Pl. VI. Figs. 1-2. 

Bacillus ? Artemis, 9, Westwood, Cat. of Orthopterous Insecta im the British 
Mus.,1859, Pt. I, Phasmids, p. 10, pl. xxvi, fig, 9, 9a. 
Ri. patellifer, Bates, 2, Trans. Lin. Soc. London, 1565, Vol. xxv, Pt, I, p. 328. 

Numerous specimens of an insect remarkably abundant in the moist, 
deep valleys of Sikkim, in Cachar, in the Bhutan Doars and at Samagooting 
in the Naga Hills, agree in every respect both with Bates’ description of 
B. patellifer and with Bacillus? Artemis described and figured by Prof. 
Westwood from a dried and mutilated example now in the Hopeian collection 
at Oxford. The comparison of dried specimens in my possession with 
Westwood’s figures shows that the compression of the three terminal seg- 
ments is mainly, and that the depression and enlargement posteriorly of 
the sixth dorsal are entirely effects of drying. Bates omits to mention 
that the terminal dorsal sezment is grooved above in the middle line, and 
that the emargination in its posterior border is oceupied by a small carinated 
azygos plate with a rounded hinder margin ; the state of preservation of 
Prof. Westwood’s specimen may probably account for his omission to men- 
tion not only these points but even the emargination itself. The following 
are the dimensions of a specimen from the Naga Hills figured on plate vi. 

Total length 4 in. 5 lines, ant. 7 lines (25-jointed), head 24, proth. 
2, mesoth. 10}, metath. 8, abd, 2 in. O} line + G = 2 in. 6}. 

A variety found in all the districts mentioned above with the excep- 
tion of the Bhutan Doars is figured side by side with the typical form on 
the same plate as showing the value of the armature of the legs unsupported 
by other characters in making a species ; almost every gradation from the 
extremely acanthophyllous and spinose condition of the legs there depicted 
to their almost completely unarmed condition in fig. 1 being to be met with. 
Fig, 2 a, 2 b, 2 ¢ may represent the same parts of fig. 1. 


Bacraivs (Bacurwss) rsstents, n. sp. Pl. V. Pigs. 1-2. 

© Extremely robust, greatly elongated, subcylindrical, convex. Head 
remarkably stout, conspicuously narrowed from the eyes to the base, the 
sides being almost straight, armed between the eyes with two stout-based, 
acuminate, forwardly-directed and incurved spines or horns, notched 
posteriorly in the middle. Antenne 25-jointed; basal, joint depressed, 
expanded, and carinated above, Mesothorax gradually attenuated from the 
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base forwards ; metathorax of uniform width; both are marked above with 
a fine raised median line which is continued on to three or four of the 
basal segments of the abdomen. 2 

The abdomen is attenuated from the base of its third seement to the 
extremity. The three terminal segments are compressed ; the first of these 
is twice as long as the second; the second 14 times as long as the last 
which is grooved above in the middle line and has its posterior margin divided 
into two rounded lobes by a narrow fissure filled by the median carina of 
a small azygos plate ; the upper contour of this last segment meets that of 
the preceding at a very obtuse angle. The operculum extends about one 
line beyond the abdomen ; its posterior half is greatly compressed, so much 
so at its sub-truncate extremity that its opposite inner faces are in complete 
contact. Crreianinute, conical, their tips alone projecting slightly between 
the posterior and middle thirds of the last abdominal segment, 

Legs stout, triquetrous ; upper and lower erests of fore femora in- 
conspicuously serrate towards the base ; the intermediate femora are curved, 
their upper margin forming the convex curvature, and below at the base present 
two conspicuous divergent foliaceous expansions with rounded free margins, 
one springing from each crest and a conical spine at the apex; the posterior 
femora are but feebly curved and exhibit but a faint indication of these 
foliaceous lobes, and have alsoaspine at the apex below; all four posterior 
femora appear to be regularly tricarinate above, owing to the very close 
approximation of their two upper crests. The intermediate tibim have a 
large foliaceous lobe like a tooth of a saw near the base above, which is 
much reduced or even absent in the posterior pair; all the tibiw have a sharp, 
well-developed foliaceous carina, on their basal third below, which in the 
fore tibiw traverses the whole length of the joint. The first tarsal joint in 
the fore-legs is hardly as long as the other joints taken woe) in the 
other legs it is not nearly as long. 

The intermediate legs if stretched backwards would voids only just 


_ beyond the apex of the third, the posterior ones to the apex of the sixth 
x abdominal segment. 
a Total length of body 7 in. 2} lines; antennw 8}; head 3}; proth. 2hs 
 mesoth. 16}; metath. 14; abd. 40 + 93 + opere. lL. = 50}. 
Abdomen : rest of body :: 1°3655 &c. : 1. 

Hab.—Samagooting, Naga hills, Assam, (Captain Butler) ; Sikkim 
— and the valleys around Cherra so the Khasi hills 
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the abdomen. Head not so stout as in the preceding species, armed between 
the eyes with two minute conical spinules or tubercles, its posterior margin 
presents 3 notches giving it the appearance of being bi-tuberculate, 
narrowed from the eyes to the base. Antenns very slender, as long as the 
three terminal abdominal segments taken together, 30-jointed ; first joint some- 
what expanded ; second minute, hardly longer than broad, followed by 28 
filiform joints gradually increasing in length to the apical one. Mesothorax 
uniform in width except at the insertion of the legs where it is expanded. 
Metathorax broader than the mesothorax and expanded at each end. 

Abdomen very long, attenuated from the base of the 5th segment ; the 
three segments anterior to this are uniform in width and broadest of all, 
broader even than the basal segment which is just perceptibly concave at 
the sides; the 6th ventral has a rounded punctate callasity posteriorly ; 
the ante-penultimate segment is as long as the two last taken together; the 
last is grooved above in the middle line, has its posterior angles pointed and 
rather deflexed than projecting outwards and its hinder margin sub- 
angularly emarginate, the emargination being filled by an azygos plate 
which is carinate, has its free margin straight and projecting beyond the 
acutely angular tips of the segment, and its postero-lateral angles rounded. 
Cerci tolerably salient, obtuse. Operculum subcompressed and carinate for 
nearly its posterior half, rounded but not compressed at the tip which barely 
reaches as far as the bottom of the emargination in the last segment. 

Legs slender; anterior pair triquetrous ; the two other pairs subtrique- 
trous, their upper crests being not nearly so closely approximated as in the 
preceding species. The intermediate legs, stretched straight backwards so 
as to be parallel with the long axis of the body, reach to the middle of the 4th, 
the posterior ones to that of the 7th segment. The antenor femora are 
denticulate to beyond the middle of their upper and lower crests ; the four 
posterior pairs are devoid of spines or foliaceous lobes except at their apical 
ends below where there is a short denticulate elevation, all the tibime have a 
lamellar carina arising and attaining its greatest development near the proxi- 
mal end; end the distal halves of the four posterior ones are acutely spinulose 
on all edges. The first joint of the tarsus of the fore-legs is fully as long as, 
of the intermediate lggs shorter than, of the posterior legs almost as long 
as, the remaining joints together; but the first tarsal joint of Ist legs is 
longer and slenderer than those of the 2nd and 3rd pairs. 

Colour green with the prosternum, bases of all the legs, the stigmata, 
the spines on the head and the interval between them, and the apex of the 


abdomen blackish-brown. 9 
Total length, 6 in. 10% lines; antenne, 9 lin. ; head, 3}; proth. 2}; 


-mesoth. 15}; metath. 13} ; abdomen 3 in. 3 lin. + 9 lin. =A in. ; ant. legs - 
femur 23 lin. + tibia 22 + tarsus 6] = 4 in. 3% lin. ; inter. legs: f. 17} + tib. 
| ° | 
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- 16+t. 4}—3 in. 2} lin. ; post. legs: f. 20 + tib. 18 + tar. 5 = 3 in. 7 linea. 
> Ee Abdomen : rest of the body: : 13012 &e.: 1. 
= Hab.—A single specimen was collected in the neighbourhood of Baxa, 





Bhutén Doir, by Dr. Cameron. ~ 


Bacriivs (Bacttem) Fruncimiatvs, n.sp. Pl. V. Fig. 6. 

® Elongate, cylindrical, smooth. Head unarmed, narrowed from the 
eyes to the base, with three notches on its posterior margin. Antenna» long 
and fine, as long as the metanotum proper, or as the two basal segments of 
the abdomen together, 24-jointed ; first joint depressed, not greatly expanded, 
strongly carinate above; second longer than broad, sub-cylindrical ; rest : 
filiform. Meso- and meta-notum with a most delicate median line in relief ;_' 
the former is of gniform width throughout, the latter very slightly expanded 
posteriorly at the origin of the legs. Abdomen shorter in proportion to the 
rest of the body than in the two preceding species, cylindrical to the apex of 
its fifth segment; whence it becomes slightly compressed ans attenuated 
to its furcate extremity. A small azygos plate carinated above and with 
its posterior margin rounded, fills the bottom of the interval between the 
arms of the fork, which conceal its sides from view from above. ‘Tho 
operculum is boat-shaped; its extremity which is rounded and slichtly 
spread out horizontally, attains the level of the bottom of the fork only. 

The legs closely resemble those of B. Penthesilea, but the four posterior 
femora have some widely-placed spinules on both their inferior crests ; the 
intermediate ones reach to the end of the basal third of the Sth, the posterior 
extend slight beyond the terminal abdominal segment. 

Total length 5in. 14 lin.: antennew 8; head 3; proth. 2}; mesoth. 
12}; metath. 10; abd. 27} + 6} — 33}; ant. legs, 3 in. 7 lin.; inter, 
legs 2 in. 6 lin. ; post. legs 2 in. 11 lin. Colour uniform green. — 

The abdomen: rest of body:: 1'2162 &e,: 1. 

. Hab.—Baxa, Bhutan Doér, collected by Dr. Cameron. | 

This species is at‘once distinguished from the two preceding, as indeed 

‘these are from one another, by the difference in the structure of the 
terminal dorsal segment; by the form of the operculum, by the relative 
length of the abdomen to that of the body, and by the absence of spines: 
from the head. . 

In the four preceding species to which M. de Saussure’s subgeneric 

term Baculum may be provisionally applied, the last dorsal segment of 
the abdomen is mesially grooved above; the ,line of structural weakness : 
thus produced, may possibly Subserve the purpose of giving greater ex- 
ansibility to the segment during copulatifn and  ovipos tion. This = — 


CUATLEY of structure is present also in Bacillus Baculum) Ou- 
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seytale, Bates, if one may judge from the published figures of those. 
species. With regard to the last mentioned, it should be noted that Mr. 
Bates, although he states its affinities to be with the first, at the same 
time refers it to a totally distinct subgenerie group, viz., to Ramulus, « de 
Sauss., in which the abdomen is fusiform and acuminate at the extremity. 

It is also to be remarked that the species to which B. seytale is said to 

be so nearly related by Bates has turned out not to be a Bacillus at 

all, but a Lonchodes very closely allied indeed to ZL. pseudoporus, Westw., 

if not identical with that species. tamulus is, however, still retained by 

M. de Saussure for a group of the Bacilli, under which B. liumilis, Westw., 

B. carinulatus, Sauss., &c., have been arranged. 


Bacra.vs scannruscunus, n. sp. Pl. VIL. Fig. 1. ’ 

Very robust. The integument is wrinkled and studded with 
granulations and small tubercles. Head thick, coarsely granulated, very 
little narrowed behind, armed between the eyes with two conical spines, 
projecting outwards and slightly backwards and with their bases united by a 
transverse elevation, bi-tuberculate posteriorly. Antenne as long as the 
metathorax, 18-jointed, ciliated; the first is depressed and expanded, and 
strongly carinated ; the second joint is about half the length of the first, 
twice as long as broad and depressed; the rest are slenderer than if and 
filiform. Prothorax narrower in front, with its anterior margin hollowed for 
the reception of the head, covered with coarse granules. Meso- and 
meta-notum irregularly wrinkled longitudinally and covered with small 
tubercles or coarse granules, marked with a raised median line: the former 
gradually widens from the apex to the insertion of the intermediate legs ; 
the latter is broader and of uniform width, and a distinct suture divides it 
into an anterior posterior division (the true 1st abdominal segment = segment 

. mediare). Below, the ganulations and wrinkles are finer. The abdomen is 
cylindrical to the fifth or sixth serment, whence it becomes suddenly contracted | 
and compressed, but expands again slightly at the apex which is furcate; the 
bottom of the fork is occupied by a small carinated azygos plate. The 
upper contour of the three terminal dorsal segments is extremely convex 
and the posterior margin of the first two of them is produced into a small 
process. The operculum 1s lanceolate in outline as seen from below, its 
posterior half is carinate and its apex barely reaches the leveltof the minute 
cerct. 

Legs long ; anterior pair triquetrous, the rest prismatic ; anterior femora 
serrated to the middle of the upper crest ; the’ intermediate ones are armed ‘ 
with three conspicuous deatadte foliaceous lobes above and with three small 
spines on the other crest, one opposite to each of the foliaceous lobes ; the 

‘“ posterior femora have ame small spines on each of their upper crests. The 
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New Buraese Poanrs. Parr Il,—+y S. Kunz, Ese. 
[Received 15th Feb., read Sth March, 1973.] 
[With plates VITT, IX, X.} 
TERNSTROEMIACE 2. 
106. ANNESLEA MONTICOLA, Nov, sp. 

Arbor 80-90 pedalis v, in regionibus-altioribus pumila, glaberrima ; folia 
c. 8 (arboris juvenilis usque ad 7) poll. longa, ovaté-oblonga, rard lanceola- 
ta, basi rotundata v. obtusa ct subdeeurrpntia, breve lateque petiolata, acu- 
minata v. acuta, integra v. obsolete crenata, crassissime coriacea, flervis vix 
visibilibus, subtus (in sicco) atropunctata ; flores*majusculi, basi bibracteo- 
lati, pedicellis 2, sub fructu usque 3 poll, longis crassis albis ramulos termi- 


nantibus ; calyx coriaceus, albus; corolla rasea: Wartaban.—aA,. crassipedi 
arcte affinis, pedunculis et foliis acutis distinguitur. 


107. SAURAUJA ARMATA, NoOVssp. 
Arbor 25-30 pedalis, novellis squamis adpressis firmis subosseis acutis- 


simis vestita ; folia 9-10 -pollicarm, lato-ovata ad @bovato-oblonga, acuta, | 





OD Po ee 
- . ; . . "2 . 


basi obtusa, brevissime petiolata (petiolis crassis éqifamatis) spinescenti 
serrata, chartacea, glabra, sed subtus secus costant Mervosque squamtis subos- _ 
seis adpressis adspersa; flores 1§ poll. fere in diametne, in pédanculis bre- 
Vissimis crassis dense squamatis solitarii, vulgo supra folloram delapsorum 
cicatricibus fasciculati ; sepala tomento’squamis rigidis adpressis, interthixto 
obducta ; ovarium unacum parte ae wht ow 5 GC eae 
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LOS SAURAUSA MACROTRICHA, nov. sp, , 


Partes omnes (superficie foliorum excepta) pilis longis rigidis ferrugi- 
neis Vv. nigrescentibus vestite ; foliafere pedem longa v. breviora, lanceolata, 
utrinque attennata, breviuscule petiolata (petiolis hirsutis), acuminatissima, 
setaceo-serrata, chartatea, supra glabra, subtus inprimis secus nervos venu- 
losque rigtéle hirsuta ; flores parvi, longe graciliterque pedicellati, in axillis 
folior Vv. supra ecorum cicatricibus cymas hirsutas formantes ; bractem 

parvie,” neari-lanceolatse, glabrie ; sepala et ovarium glabra; styli 5, erecti, 
basi uniti—Ava. (J. Anderson.) 


109. PYreENARIA DIOSPYNICARPA, nov. sp. 

Arbuseula novellis tomentellis ; folia 4-5 poll, longa, oblongo-vy. ellipti- 
co-lanceolata, basi acuta et marginibus utplurimum involutis, breve petiola- 
ta (petiolis erassis dense tomentosis), obtusa v. subobtusa, coriacea, juniora 
utrinque, denwo ‘subtus tantum dense tomentella v. pubescentia, flavescenti 
-viridia, in siecoanore Symploct lutescentia ; flores mediocres, brevissime et 
cras#® pedicellati, solitarii, axillares; bractew sepalis longiores, foliacem, 
oblongo-lanceolate, basin versus attenuate et cum basi latissima sessiles ; 
sepala bracteis conformia, sed minora et gradatim in petala extus dense sericea 
abeuntia ; ovarium dense sericeo-villosum ; styli 5, apice liberi, crassi et bre- 
, ves; drupz pomiformes, 2 poll. circiter longw, obovato-oblongw, obsolete 

obtuseque 3-4-angulares, carnosw, levissime et cerino-luteex, nitentes, basi 
Diospyrorwm wore bracteis sepalisque paullulo accretis sustentw.—Marta- 
ban. 


. DIPTEROCARPE. - 

110. Suores FLonipunpa (Hopea floribunda, Wall. Oat. 96-4). 
ba Arbor verosimiliter decidua, glaberrima ; folia juniora oblonga ad ellip- 
tica, basi rotundata, petiolis mediocribus gracilibus suffulta, acuta, glabra ; 
flores mediocres, subsessiles, racemosi, in paniculas glaberrimas in axillis 
-— foliorum novellorum dispositi ; calycis lwvissimi lobi 2 interiores paullo bre- 
aif viores ; petala semipollicem fere longa, lutescentia?, lanceolata, extus parce 
_ pubescentia ; stamina ec. 15, connectivo in aristam reflexam antherw longi- 
< tudine terminato.—Tenasserim. (Wall). 


: 111. Horea Grreerryn, nov, sp. . om : 
Glabra ; folia ovato-lanceolata, breviuscule sed gracilius petiolata, basi 
i btus subnitentia 
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Ff, jucunda, Thw, arcte affinis a qua autem foliofasts siigjone valde 
diversa jam dudum recognoscenda, ~~ we : 
| 112. Horea onarrsstmra, Wall: Cat. 960. - a } 


Glabra ; folia lato-lanceolata, graciliter petiolata, basi ‘acuta. breve et 
obtusiuscule apiculata, coriacea, supra lugida, nervis 15-16 utrinque subparal- 
lelis unacum costa acute prominentibus: flores secundi, breve pedicellati, 
racemos compositas terminales axillaresque parce puberulos formantes ; calyx , 
velutinus, lobis lanceolatis obtusis ; petala extus velutina, 2 lin. longa; con- 
nectivum arista longa flexuosa terminatum.—TZenasserim. HH. diversifolia, 
Miq., quam maxime affinis, an synonyma ? 


113. ANISOPTERA GLABRA, nov, sp. 

Arbor ingens, 100-120 pedalis, glabra ; folia cire. 5 poll. longa, ellipti- 
ca ad oblonga, raro obovato-oblonga, breve acuminata, basi rotundata v. 
obtusa, coriacea, utrinque glabra, nervis subtus valde prominentibus ; petiol. 
1—1} poll. longi, glabri; racemorum pedunculi ferrugineo-tomentosy gla- 
brescentes ; flores desunt; calycis tubus fructigerus*glaber, nuci tomen- 
tose fere ad 2/3 part. adnatus ; calycis lacinise inequales, quarum 2 longio- 
res c. 6 pollicares, lineari-lanceolatiwe, obtusm, basim versus sensim attenuata», 
conspicue 3-costatwe et transverse venosm@, glabra (costis minute tomentosis 
exceptis) ; interiores 3 strictw, erectw, lineari-lanceolatw, pollicem fere longe 
acuminate, basin versus latiores ; nux velutina stylo longo acuminata.—J/ar- 
taban. A marginate, Korth., cui Shoream Penangianam, Wall. Cat. 963, 
synonymam adscriberem, affinis. 


_ 


MALVACEZ. * 4 
114. Bosrrax rystents, Wall. Pl. As. rar. I. 71. t. 79-80. 
Species haud cum B. Malabarica conjungenda, sed inter alia stamini- 
bus bene distinguitur :; 
B. Malabarica : staminum phalanges e filamentis crassis 15-20; B. 
insignis, autem e filamentis 50 pluribusve filiformibus composite. 


STERCULIACE. 

115. Herrrrera mMacrorpuytua, Wall. MS. 4 

Arbor, omnibus partibus argenteo-lepidoti8 ; folia magna, ovato-oblonga 
y. oblonga, petiolis parce lepidotis 2-4 poll. longis v. raro brevioribus, basi 
rotundata et swpius leviter sinuata, 7-12 poll. longa, acuta v. breve acumina- 
ta, coriacea, supra glabra, subtus argenteo-lepidota ; flores parvi, dense fulvo- 
puberuli, 5-raro 7-denticulata, breve pediceKati paniculas axillares amplas 
ramosas dense fulvo-puberudos formantes ; carpella lignosa, subobhque ovalia, 
canescenti-lepidota et pustulis suberosis rugoso-scabra, facie interna conspi- 
cue, extus obsolete mete 38 apice im appendicem Jonginsculum coriaceum 
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alreformem producta.—Martaban. N. B. H. attenuata, Wall., Cat. 1140; 
Horsf. et Benn. H. Jav. rar. 237,°a me non visa, vix hujus generis sed 
probabiliter cum Brownlowia lanceolata, Bth., comparanda, 


116. Henicreres ontvsa, Wall. Cat. 1184. 

Fruticulus partibus omnibus fulvo-tomentellis ; folia oblonga ad ob- 
longo-lanceolata, ‘brevissime petiolata, basi obtusa v. rotundata ibidemque 
_  B-nervia, 2-2} poll. longa, in eademque stirpe obtusa v. acuta et vulgo 

mucronata, chartacea, integra, supra pilis brevibus stellatis adspersa, subtus 
fulvescenti stellato-tomentella ; flores parvi, breve pedieellati; cyma# fulyo- 
tomentellz, brevissime, axillares, pauciflorm, graciles ; calyx circ. 2 lin. lon- 
gus, stellato-tomentellus et subfurfuraceus ; petala sublongiora ; staminum 
columna glabra ; €apsule oblonge, breves, circ. 7-5 lin. long, dense villoso- 
muricate, carpellis inter se arcte coherentibus obtusis v. subobtusis,—ar- 
taban, Tenasserim: - H. lanceolate, DC. ( = H. virgata, Wall.) affinis. 






“117. Prenosrerucm aceromes, Wall. Cat. 1171. 

Arbor, novellis dense tomentosis ; folia elliptica v. lato-oblonga, utplu- 
rimum subobliqua, arboris junioris palmato-5-7-loba, breviuscule petio- 
lata, profunde et saepius inaequali-cordata, verosimiliter nunquam peltata, 
breve acuminata v. apiculata, supra glabra, subtus canescenti v. fulvescenti- 
tomentosa, basi 5-7-nervia; stipulm...; flores magni, albi, breve crasseque 
pedicellati, 3-v. 2-ni axillares et subeymosi ; bracteolz oblongo-lauceolate, 
tomentose, integrw ; calyx 2-3 poll. longus, sepala crassissime coriacea, 
linearia, ferrugineo-tomentosa, extus striata, intus fulvo-stellato pubescen- 
tia; stylus glaber; ovarium fulvescenti-tomentosum ; capsule 5-angulares, 


; 


chong —Tenasserim, Andamans. 


TILIACEAE. 


eh}: Berrya mornin, Wall. Cat. 1186. 
Arbor magna, novellis tomentellis ; folia cordato-rotundata, Jata, cire. 
67 poll. longa et lata, basi alinintol7 -9-nervia, petiolata, petiolis 4-5 poll. 
jongis dense puberulis v. tomentellis, obtusiuscula vy. acuta, obsolete repanda 
in lobos 2-3 breves obtusés producta, chartacea, adulta supra (nervis 
vescentibus exceptis) glabra, subtus dense puberula v. subtomentosa ; 
fl e. 4-5 lin. i in diametro, albi, paniculas laxas fulvo-tomentosas terminales 
4 : Perennsiton } pedicelli longi, tomentosj; calyx extus dense tomentosus, pro- 
nde 2-3-fidus, in alabastro subglobosus ; petala’ cpt weet 4 
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119. Grewra scaprma, Wall. Cat. 1113 (pro parte). 

Frutex ? novellis ferrugineo-tomentellis ; folia oblonga v. ovato-lanceo- 
lata, 5-6 poll. longa, petiolis brevibus ferruginco-tomentosis, basi obtusa v. 
rotundata, serrata, acuminata, chartacea, utrinque (preesertim subtus) stella- 
to-hirta et seabra, 3-nervia, venis transversis valde conspicuis ; flores circ, 8-10 
lin. longi, pedicellis suleatis ferrugineo-tomentosis et subfurfuraceis, 2-3-ni 
ecymas parvas ferrugineo-tomentosas axillares formantes; sepala 7-8 lin. 
longa, lineari-lanceolata, extus scabriuscule ferrugineo-tomentella ; petala 
cire. 2 Tin. longa, lamina oblongo-lanceolata obtusa et a foveolA lata crass& 
dense fulvo-villosi usque ad basin fere separabilis ; gynophorum et ovarium 
fulvo-villosa; drupmw profunde 4-lobmysed swpe loborum unus alterve aborti- 
vus, lobis obtusis et divergentibus parce hispidis glabrescentibus, pollicem 
fere in diametro; mesocarpium fibrosum, coccis monospermis.—Martaban, 
Tenasserim. Species G. odorata, Bl. (G. umbellata, Roxb.) et G. columna- 
ri, Sm. valde affinis, sub eodem nomine cum G. pilosa, Lamk., a ¢l. Walli- 
chio distributa indeque a Wightio ef Arnotto cum eadem confisa G., 
retusifolia, Kurz in hocce diario, 1872, p. 294 proposita, foliis profiinde 
retusis in sinu mucronatis insignis, teste cl. Mastersio ad G. humilem, 
Wall, speciem nondum descriptam, pertinet. 


120. Grewra MicrosremMa, Wall. ap. Voigt. Cat. Hort. Suburb, 
Calcutt. 128. 

Fratex novellis scabro-puberulis ; folia oblonga v. ovato-lanceolata, basi 
inequali-rotundata, brevissime petiolata, 5-7 poll. longa, acuminata, duplica- 
to-serrato-dentata, chartacea, utrinque (presertim subtus) scabro-puberula, 
3-nervia, cum nervo adjecto ad latus latius ; stipule petiolis fulvo-tomento- 
sis longiores, subulate, strictw, scabro-puberule ; flores parvi ; pedicelli 
tomentosi, breves ; cyme multiflore brevissime pedunculate 2-3-nw axilla- 
res ; sepala cire. 2 lin. longa, fulvo-puberula; petala lineari-lanceolata, 1 lin. 
longa, longitudine foveola ovalis villoso-ciliats incrassatz, dorso linea hirsu- 
“ta notata; stamina in floribus masculis 16; ovarium ‘hirsutum ; drupe...— 
Pegu. * 


121. CoLUMBIA FLORIBUNDA, (Grewia floribunda, Wall. ap. Voigt. 
Cat. Hort. Suburb. Cale. 128 ; Glossospermum ? 5-alatum, Wall. Cat. 1154 
et 7541). 

Frutex -<ahie atellatachirtellun's folia rotundata v. lato-obovato-oblon- 
ga, basi vulgo cordata, petiolis longiusgulis gracilibus scabris, acuta v. breve 
acuminata v. obtusa, apicem versus swpius*in lobos 2 v. unicam obtusum vy, 
truncatum raro acutum pyodueta, distanter dentata, basi vulgo 7-nervia, 
membranacea, supra stellato-scaberrima, subtus plus minus pilis stellatis 
puberula et mox sookreecentia 5 flores parvi, pedicellis gracilibus brevibus 
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tomentellis, in cymulas pedunculatas dispositi et paniculam terminalem laxam 
canescenti-puberulam efficientes ; sepala lineam circiter longa, extus canes- 
centi-tomentella ; petala obovato-oblonga, obtusa, sepalis subwquilonga, basi 
foveola minuta incrassata villoso-ciliata aucta ; capsule 7-9 lin. in diametro, 
stellato-puberulw, scabre, sicem, mature in carpidia 3-4 indehiscentia mono- 
sperma bialata separantes.—<Ava, Martaban. 


122. Evopra viricexa, Wall. Cat. 1219. 


Frutex ? glaber, ramulis lineis 4 acute prominentibus notatis ; folia 3-v. 
uni-foliolata in eodem v. diversis ramulis, opposita, glabra, petiolis 4—+ 
poll. leviter alatis ; foliola 2-34 poll. Tonga, lanceolata v. obovato-lanceola- 
ta, basi attenuata et subsessilia, membranacea, breve acuminata, subtus palli- 
da; panicule contract et parvs, puberule, petiolis v. multo breviores v. 
submquilong ; flores parvi, brevissime pedicellati ; petala 4, lineari-oblonga, 
obtusa, subcoriacea ; carpella....—Tenasserim. 


- 


123. Litonta atterntFonta, Wall. ap. Voigt. Hort. Caleutt. 139. 


Fruticulus gracilis, simplex v. parce ramosus, deciduus, inermis, glaber- 
rimus ; folia impari-pinnata, rachide anguste alata; foliola 5-7-juga cum 
impari, alterna, subsessilia, oblongo-lanceolata ad lanceolata, oblique acumi- 
nata, crenata, glabra, 1-14 poll. longa, pellucido-punctata ; flores pentame- 
ri, parvi, albi, e ramulis novellis axillaribus brevibus orientes eb eymam bre- 
vem glabram breve pedunculatam vy. subsessilem efformantes ; ealycis lobi 
trigono-oblongi, acuta, 4 lin. longi; petala 3 lin, longa, acutiuseula; sta- . 
mina 10, alternatim breviora, filamenta basi intus parece puberula ; ovarium 
obovatum, compressiusculum, leve, toro brevi crasso insidens, 2-loculare, 
loculis ovulo solitario pendulo; stylus curvus, stigmate incrassato ; torus 
post preflorationem productus ; bacew....—Pegu. 


“ SIMARUB EA, 


124. Broecea moni, Wall. MS. 

Fruticulus simplex v. subsimplex, 2-3 pedalis, novellis puberulis v, 
pubescentibus ; folia imparipinnata, petiolus rachisque teres puberuli, gla- 
brescentes ; foliola 4-6-juga cum impari, ovato-oblonga v. ovato-lanceolata, 
longinscule petiolulata, acuminata, integerrima, membranacea, supra sparse, 
subtus densius, pubescentia v. preter nervos pubescentes glabra, 2-3 poll. 
longa ; pedicella puberulos v, pubescentes 
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MELTACE ZA. 

125, Ciickrassta veturina, (Swictenia velutina et S. villosa, Wall. 
Cat.). 

Species mihi bona, a Ch. tabulari distinguitur novellis, foliis etc. molli- 
ter pubescentibus, foliolis numerosioribus supra velutinis subtus molliter 
pubescentibus ; paniculis ferrugineo-tomentosis ; floribus majoribus ; petalis 
obovato-oblongis 5-G lin. longis; calyce dense fulvo-tomentoso ; capsulis 
atris, sublevibus.—Pegu, ete. 


CELASTRIN EA. 
126. Mrcrorrorrs Lonerrottsy Wall. Cat. 4339 (pro parte). 
Frutex ? glaber; folia oblengo-lanceolata v. oblonga, petiolis crassis 
4-5 lin, longis, breve acuminata, basi acuta, 6-7 poll. longa, integra, coriacea, 
utrinque (presertim supra) rugulosa, opaca; flores breve cymosi; peduncu- 
lus 4-6 lin. longus ; capsulw obovatz ; testa seminis rubra.—Tenasserim. G. 
latifolia, Gais., in Hb, Kew assimilis, nervatione autem diversa. 


AMPELIDEA. 

127. LEEA COMPACTIFLORA, NOV. sp. 

Arbuscula J. sambucing valde affinis, sed foliola angustiora, argute 
serrato-dentata, longe acuminata; inflorescentia petiolo multo brevior, fer- 
rugineo-tomentosa ; flores viridiusculi, sessiles, bractecis latis brevibus ovatis 
acutis subscariosis circumdati et in glomerulos compactos congesti; fructus 
non adsunt.—MJartaban, 


128. Leea araantea, Griff. Not. Dicot. 697. t. 645, f. 3. 

Frutex simplex, elatus, glaberrimus ; folia largissima, supra-decomposi- 
ta, petiolus compressiusculus levis; foliola vulgo magna, 6-8 poll. longa, 
petiolulis } (terminali usque ad 2) poll. longis, oblonga ad oblongo-lan- 
ceolata, breve et abrupte acuminata, basi acuta, grosse crenato-serrata, tenui- 
coriacea, glaberrima, lucida, siccando nigrescentia, nervis subtus prominenti- 
bus ; flores parviusculi, virescenti-albidi, pedicellis brevissimis robustis v. 
subsessiles, in cymam amplam diffusam 2-3-chotomice ramosam glaberrimam 
axillarem v. subterminalem petiolorum longitudine v. longiorem dispositi ; 
bractew bracteolwqut ante anthesin caducissime ; calycis lobi_ breves, rotan- 
dati v. subacuti, glabri; petala reflexa, lineam circiter longa; lobi tubi 
staminum triangulari-lanceolati, acuminati, apice integro reflexi; bacew de- 
presso-globosw#, 4-6 spermm; semina obtuse carinata, lateribus tuberculato- 
costatis —Tenasserim. a 


129. Lees tera, Wall.-Cat. 6331. a 
oa Frutex humilis, 2-3 pedalis, glaber ; folia bipinnata, petiolis teretibus ; 
_ foliola petiolulis 1.2 lin. longis, oblongo-ad ovato-lanceolata, 5-8 poll. longa, 
a = a3 7 e 
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basi rotundata subinequalia, acuminata, crenato-serrata, membranacea, gla- 
bra siceando magis minusve rubescentia ; flores parvi, rubri, pedicellis brevi- 
bus tomentosis, cymas compositas breves sessiles v. pedunculatas compactius- 
culas v. raro diffusas axillares efficientes ; bractew bracteoleque ante anthesin 
caduecw ; calycis lobi triangulares, acuti, glabri; petala lineam fere longa; 
tubi staminei lobi emarginati ; baccw desunt.— Burma, Andamans. 


180. Lees sanaursza, Wall. ap. Voigt. Cat. Suburb. Caleutt. 30. 


Herba perennis, caulibus erassis teretiusculis, glabra ; folia inferiora de- 
composita, superiora impari-pinnata, summa smepius ternata, petiolis, petiolu- 
lis rachique anguste membranaceo-4-alatis ; foliola vulgo 3-juga cum impari, 
elliptico-oblonga ad oblongo-lanceolata, terminali longius petiolulato sapius 
ovato-oblongo, brevissime petiolulata v. subsessilia, 6-8 poll. longa, acuta, 
argute serrata, glabra, nervis parallelis venisque transversis subtus valde pro- 
minentibus ; cyme vulgo a basi ramosie v. pedunculats, trichotomo-ramosx, 
pedunculis et ramificationibus purpurascentibus compresso-angulatis glabris , 
bractez:, bracteoleque ante anthesin deciduz ; flores parvi, coceinel, pedicellis 
brevibus crassis glabris suffulti; calyx 5-dentatus, coccineus, lobis acutis ; 
petala coccinea, lineam cireiter longa ; tubus stamineus cerino-albus, lobis 
emarginatis ; filamenta subpurpurascentia; baecw depresso-globosw, pisi 
magnitudinis, vulgo 6-spermez, aurantiace.—Ava. 

N. B.—Vitis Wallichii, Kurz in hocce diario 1872, p. 302 (Leea corda- 
ta, Wall. Cat. G819) ad V. Linnei formas probabiliter reducenda, a quibus 
autem cymis axillaribus (nec oppositifoliis) differre videtur. ; 


ANACARDIACEL. — 





NW. B.—Bouea Brandisiana, Kurz in nanan Soc. 1871, p- 50, ad B. 
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LEGUMINOS 2. 

132. MILLETTIA MONTICOLA, nov. sp, 

Frutex alte scandens, deciduus, novellis parce ferrugineo-pubescentibus 
glabrescentibus, ramis verrucosis; folia novella (adulta non visa) impari- 
pinnata ; foliola 4-3-juga cum impari, petiolulata, oblonga, breve acuminata, 
subtus secus neryos adpresse fulvo-pubescentia ; flores azurei, parviuseuli, 
pedicello 1-2 lin. longo ferrugineo-tomentoso suffulti, fasciculati, in racemos 
simplices solitarios ferrugineo-tomentellos 4-7 pollicares supra foliorum delap- 
sorum cicatrictbus orientes dispositi; calyx parce ferrugineo-tomentosus, 
2-23 lin. longus, lon#or quam latus,,obsolete et lato-dentatus, denticulo 
anteriore paullo producto ; corolla glabra, vexillo circiter semipollicari ; ova- 
rium tenuiter ferrugineo-pubescens ; legumina desunt.—Dfarigban. M. pachy- 
carpe, Bth., arcte affinis. 


153. MOILLETTIA LETOGYNA, nov. sp. 

Frutex deciduus alte scandens novellis ferrugineo-tomentosis; ramis 
teretibus minute lenticellatis ; folia novella (adulta desunt) ferrugineo-to- 
mentosa, impari-pinnata ; foliola 4-G-juga cum impari; flores majusculi, 
violacei, vexillo in funde luteo, pedicellis 2-3 lin. longis nutantibus velutinis 
suffulti, racemos 4-5 pollicares fulvo-tomentosos e ramulis abbreviatis latera- 
libus ortos formantes et smpius in paniculam amplam lateralem collecti ; 
calyx latior quam longus, 2-24 lin. longus, fulvo-velutinus, obsolete denta- 
tus, dente anteriore paullo producto; corolla glabra, vexillum } poll. lon- 
gum, emarginatum ; ovarium leve ; legumina juniora linearia, eves, subula- 
to-acuminata.—Martaban. AL. extense, Bth., affinis. 


134. MILLerrrA GLAUCESCENS, nov. sp. 

Arbor magna, decidua, glabra v. swpius novellis parce pubescentibus ; 
folia impari-pinnata, }-1 ped. longa, glabra, v. rachi et petiolulis parce 
puberulis; folia elliptica ad obovato-oblonga et oblongo-lanceolata, vulgo 
3-4-raro 2-juga cum impari, obtusiuscule et subabrupte acuminata v. apicu- 
lata, petiolulis 2-3 lin. longis gracilibus glabrescentibus, integra, 3-4 poll. 
longa, membranacea, glabra vy. subtus secus costam subpubescentia, subtus 
glaucescentia ; flores parviusculi, cyanei, pedicellis capillaribus puberulis v. 
ssubglabris 3-4 lin. longis, in racemos eraciles glabros v. puberulos solitarios 
y. secus ramulos novellos aphyllos aggregatos dispositi ; calyx latior quam 
longus, parce pubescens, 1-1} lin. longus, obsolete lato-dentatus ; corolla 


J glabra; vexillum obsolete emarginatum, 4 poll. fere longum; ovarium 
} adpresse sericeum ; legumen oblongum, basi attenuatum, lignosumm, incurva~ — - 
_  to-acutum, planum, suturss’ las angustissimas dilatatis undeque quasi 


— subquadrangulari-alatum, glabrum, lenticellis rimosis sparse obtectum, 3-4 
T= _ poll. longum, 2-2 lin. crassum, 1-3-spermum,.—Pegu, BT ee a es 
Bat a s 
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135. MUILLETTIA PUBLNERVIS, nov. sp, 
Arbuscula 20-25 pedals, novellis pubernlis; folia impari-pinnata, e. 
§ ped. longa, rachi puberula; foliola élliptico- ad obovato- oblonga, petio- 
lulis gracilibus 1-2 lin. longis puberulis, longiuscule et obtusiuscule acumi- 
nata, 2-3 poll. longa, tenuiter chartacea, integra, subtus glauea et secus ecos- 
tain pubescentia ; flores parviuseuli, luride latescenti albi, pedicellis capilla- 
ribus pubescentibus, solitarii v. fasciculati, racemos solitarios oppositifolios 
graciles luteolo-pubescentes 2}-3 poll. longos formantes ; calyx rubicundus, 
latior quam longus, circ. 1-14 lin. longus, parce pubescens, obsolete sinua- 
to-dentatus ; corolla glabra ; vexillom, plus quam 4 poll. longus ; ovarium 
adpresse pubescens ; legumen deest.~/artaban. 


136, MUILLETTIA LEUCANTHA, nov. sp. 

Arbor mediocris, novellis sericeo-pubescentibus glabrescentibus; folia 
impari-pinnata, }-} ped. longa, juniora subtus sparse pubescentia, mox 
glabreseentia ; stipelle subulate, rigidw, diutius persistentes ; foliola ovata 
ad elliptica, utplurimum 3-juga cum impari, longius petiolulato, breve et 
subabrupte acuminata, petiolulis ¢. 2 lin. longis puberulis glabrescentibus, 
3-4 poll. longa, rgide chartacea, adulta glaberrima, integra, subtus sepius 
pallida ; flores fasciculati majusculi, candidi, pedicellis 2-3 lin. longis cinereo- 
velutinis ; racemi solitarii, cinerascente pubescentes, erectiusculi, 2-4 poll. 
longi, in ramulis lateralibus terminales vy. laterales; calyx canescenti-veluti- 
nus, c. 2) lin. longus, dentibus 3 inferioribus distinctis, acutiusculis, 2 
superioribus connatis lato-ovatis; corolla glabra; vexillum 4 poll. fere 
longum, integrum ; ovarium adpresse sericeum ; legumen lignosum, oblon- 
gum ad obovato-oblongum, acutum, glabrum, lenticillato-scabrum, 14-3 
poll. longum, marginibus uti in Pongamia obtusis, 1-3 spermum ; semina 
_plana, brunnea.—Prome, Pegu. ° 


137. Murcrerrra ovansronta, (Pongamia ovalifolia, WA. Prod. I. 262 ; 


Wight Je. t. 3258.) aie 
Arbor mediocris, glabra; folia impari-pinnata, 4-} ped. longa, gla- 
bra; foliola ovata ad elliptica et elliptico-ovata, petiolulis 1-2 lin, longis 
gracilibus, 3 (sec. WA. etiam 4-)-juga cum impari, breve acuminata, apicula- 
v. obtusiuseula, 4-1 poll. longa, chartacea, integra, subtus subglauces- 


seat subtiliter reticulata ; flores solitarii y. subfasciculati eyanei, parviusculi, 


icellis capillaribus 2-3 lin. longis; racemi graciles, glabri, 2-3 poll. 
“longi, solitarii v. plures e ramulis novellis orti; calyx glaber, purpuras 
aise quam longus, ¢. 1 lin. longus, Stealete dentatus v. subtrancatus ; A 





olla glabra, vexillum e. 3 poll. longum ;, ovaxiom parce: alee oe 
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138. Muinrerrra Branptstana, nov. sp. 

Arbor mediceris, gemmis cupreo v. falvo-pubescentibus, eterum glabra ; 
folia impari-pinnata, 4-L ped. longa, glabra; stipell® subulatwe, diutius 
persistentes ; foliola 7-10-juga cum impari, oblongo-laneeolita, petiolulis lin. 
longis puberulis, obtuse acuminata, 14-24 poll. longa, integra, juniora 
membranacea et subtus parce minuteqte puberula, demum rigide sed tenuiter 
coriacea, glaberrima, subtus glaucescentia; flores ¢yanei, majuseuli, pedicel- 
lis crassiusculis 2-3 lin. longis glabris suffulti, fasciculati, racemos 4-8 poll. 
longos glabros secus ramulos novellos distributes formantes; calyx pur- 
pureus, glaber, «. 2 lin. longus, tomentoso-fimbriatus, dentibus conspicuis, 
anteriore magis producto, posterioribug brevibus lateque connatis; corolla 
sericeo-pubescens ; vexillum 4 poll. fere longum; ovarium adpresse pubes- 
cens ; lerumen obovato-oblongum ad oblongum et oblongo-Janccolatum, basi 
plus minusve attenuatum, rigide coriaceum, valde planum, subabrupte incur- 
vato-acuminatum, 2-3 poll. longum, suturis haud inerassatis, brunnescens, 
leve, 1-3-spermum.—Pegu. I. pulchre (= Mundulea pulehra, Bth.) 
affinis, 


139. MILLETTIA TETRAPTERA, nov. 8p. 

Arbor mediocris, novellis molliter pubescentibus; folia impari-pinnata, 
4-4 ped. longa, juniora molliter tomentella; folhola 3-(raro 2-1) juga 
cum impari, obovata ad elliptico-obovata, petiolulis crassis 1-2 lin. longis 
tomentosis, apice rotundata, subemarginata v. rarius apiculata, integra, 
novella membranacea et utrinque canescenti-tomentella, demum rigide char- 

cea et supra glabrescentia ; flores fasciculati parviusculi, pallide lilacini, pe- 

icellis 2-3 lin. longis dense pubescentibus ; racemi 3-# poll. longi, fulvo-v. 
gilvescenti-tomentosi secus ramulos foliatos novellos siti v. apicibus opposi- 
tifolii; calyx latior quam longus, 1} lin. longus, tomentosus, obsolete 
sinuato-dentatus v. subtruneatus ; corolla glabra; vexillam ec. 4 poll. lon- 
gum ; ovarium adpresse pubescens ; legumen subcuneato-oblongum, basi 
sterili attenuatum, lignosum, incurvato-acutum, 3-4 poll. longum, pallidam, 
lve, marginibus in alas irregulares lignosas swpius undalatas angustas dila- 
tatum et quasi tetrapterum, 1-2 spermum.—<Ara, Prome. 


140. ERyTirrNaA HOLOSERICEA, nov. Sp. 

Arbor aculeato-armata, novellis furfuraceo-puberalis ; folia iis 2. litho- 
sperme conformia, 3-foliolata, petiolo 3-4 poll. longo, glabra: foliola plus 
minusve ovata, petiolulis 2-3 lin. longs, acuminata, 3-3 poll. longa, integra, 
chartacea v. membranacea, glabra; flpres magni, coccinei ? alis carinaque 
purpureis, subsessiles, 2-3-ni fasciculati, in rwemo fulvo furinaceo-tomentoso 






- collecti ; calyx resupinatus, revi-spathaceus brunneo-villosus, intus fulves- 


eenti-sericeus ; vexillum 1} pol . fere longum, obovato-cuneatum, obtusum, 
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e. ? pollicaris, e petalis 2 oblique oblongis acutiusculis breve uncuiculatis 
medio tantum connatis composita; stamina monadelpha ; ovarium fulvo- 
tomentellum ; legumen deest.—Pegu. Ex atlinite #. lithosperme, Migq., 
( = £. Sumatrana, Miq.) vix Bl. cujus planta e Mauritio in Hort. Bog. 
allata fuerat. (ef. Bl, Cat, Buitenz.) 


141. Datrercra cana, Groh. in Wall. Cat. 5859. 

Arbor magna, novellis pubescentibus glabrescentibus ; folia impari-pin- 
nata; juniora parce pubescentia, mox glabrescentia, 1-2 ped. longa ; foliola 
7-9-juga, alterna, petiolulis 1-1} lin. longis glabrescentibus, oblonga ad 
ovato-v. lineari-oblonga, s@pius subinwqualia, breve et subabrupte acumina- 
ta, 2-24 poll. longa, integra, chartatea, adulta glabra vy. subtus subpu- 
berula ; flores parvi, luride purpurei, pedicellis capillaribus puberulis 1-2 lin, 
longis suffulti, paniculam laxam puberulam breve peduneulatam axillarem y. 
sub-lateralem formantes ; calyx atropurpureus, glaber v. subglaber, c. 2 lin. 
longus, dentibus obtusis ; corolla glabra, 3 lin. fere longa, petalis longe un- 
guiculatis ; stamina 10, diadelpha ; ovarium pilosum ; legumen lineari-oblon- 
gum, planum, 3-l-spermum, obtusum, basi in stipitem brevem constrictum 
3-4 poll. longum, fulvo-velutinum, circa semina indistincte venosum.—Pegu 
Martaban, Tenasserim. 


142. DALBERGIA GLOMERIFLORA, nov, 4p. 

Arbor mediocris, decidua, novellis fulvescenti-tomentosis ; folia juveni- 
lia tomentosa glabrescentia, impari-pinnata ; folia 3-4t-juga, alterna, ovata ad 
elliptica et obovata, petiolulis parce pubescentibus 1-2 lin. longis, acuta, 2-2) 
poll. longa, integra, tenuiter coriacea, supra glabra, subtus parece puberu- 
la; flores parvi, alli, pedicellis brevissimis, v. subsessiles, in paniculas sub- 
capitatas ramulos novellos villosos terminantes conglomerati; calyx ¢. 1} 


lin, longus, glaber, dentibus obtusis ; corolla glabra, calyx paullulo longior, 


petalis brevissime unguiculatis ; stamina 10, diadelpha; ovarium glabrum ; 
legumen desideratur,—Prome, 


ARITLLARIA, gen. nov. 

Calyx amplus, dentibus 2 superioribus paullo majoribus. Vexillum sub- 
orbiculare, ale carinaque subconformes, securiformi-falcata ; petala omnia 
breve unguiculata et libera. Stamina 10, libera, inwqualia, omnia fertilia; 
anthera versatiles. Ovarium brevi et crasse stipitatum, 2- ovulatum ; : 
stylus. filiformis, revolutus, stigmate laterali. Legumen oblongum, teres 


23 earnoso-coriaceum, utrinque dehiseens. ‘Semina — y. abortu “abplictaftoh 
eet AS eres magna, oblonga, nignma, arillo carnoso m 


iniato complete involutum, 





_ Cotyledones: crass, radicula centrifugalis.—Arbog ) 
oppositis stipe atis. iit racer 
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Chenololit species ambx a cl. Miquelio confectse ad Ormosiam coarcta- 
tam, Jack, reducends, 


143. A. nonusta, (Sephora robusta, Roxb., Hort. Beng. 31; Wight 
Je. t. 245; Ormosia floribunda, Wall. Cat. 5337.) 

Arbor mediocris sempervirens, novellis fulvo-velutino-tomentosis ; folia 
impari-pinnata, 1-14 ped. longa, rachi fulvescenti-pubescente ; stipella 
persistentes, c. 2 lin. longm, lineari-subulata, pubescentes ; foliola 4-5-juga, 
oblonga, petiolulis crassis 2 lin. longis pubescentibus, acuta v. apiculata, 3-4 
poll. longa, integra, tenuiter coriacea, adulta supra glabra, subtus fulvescenti- 
puberula ; flores majusculi, luride albi, pedicellis brevibus crassis tomentosis 
suffulti, racemosi, in paniculam terminalem robustam ferrugineo-v, fulvo- 
tomentosam collecti ; bractew persistentes, lineares, tomentose, 2-3 lin. lon- 
ge; calyx amplus, 3 lin. fere longus, dense tomentosus; corolla glabra, e. 
3 lin. longa; ovarium villosum; legumen oblongum v. elliptico-oblongum, 
basi in stipitem brevem pubescentem crassum contractum, acutum, carnoso- 
coriaceum, luteum vy. gilyum, parce pubescens v. subglabrum, mono- raris- 
sime 2- spermum; semen magnum, oblongum, atterrimum, lucidum, arillo 
miniato dein sanguineo carnoso complete involutum.—Pegu, Tenassermn, 


144, Prenotonres MAcRoPreruM, nov. sp. CP. lacerans, Miq. Fl. Ind. 
Bat. I. 106, non R. Br.) 

Frutex magnus scandens, aculeis brevibus armatus, novellis parce pubes- 
centibus ; folia 4-} ped. longa, abrupte bipinnata, pinnis 7-5 v. pluribus 
rachibus aculeatis puberulis ; foliola 7-9- v. pluri-juga, subsessilia, inwquali- 
oblonga v. elliptico-oblonga, }-4 poll. longa, apice rotundata v. retusa, 
membranacea, glabra, subtus pallida ; flores albi, parvi, breviter pedicellati, 
racemos axillares solitarios (glabros ?) efficientes ; legumina samaroidea, basi 
seminifera plus quam } poll. longa, elliptico-oblonga, ala sesquipollicari, 
pollicem fere lata, setni-oblonga, apice rotundata, sutura interiori recta, nee 
arcuata —Pegu, Martaban, Tenasserim, ; 

‘Species Indice 3 mihi note, nempe, P. m icrophyllum, Miq. (Hb. Maingay 
No. 535) racemis in paniculas terminales amplas dispositis, et 2. lacerans, 
R. Br. (Wight Icon. t. 196), cum specie nova supra descripta racemus 
axillaribus solitariis conjunctum, leguminibus autem valde discrepans. 


145. Cassta reENicgeRA, Wall. Cat. 5307 ; Bth. in Linn. Trans. 
XXVIII. 515. . | 

Arbor mediocris, novellis molliter pubesgentibus ; folia abyupte pinnata, 
}-1 ped. longa, molliter pubescentia ; stipule magne, lunato-reniformes, 
deciduw ; foliola S-20-juga, petiolulis brevissimis, v. subsessilia, elliptico-ob- 


‘longa ad oblonga, obtusa vy. retusa cum mucrone minute, }-14 poll. longa, 
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membranacea, molli-pubescentia ; flores speciosi, purpurei, pedicellis 1-14 
pollicaribus pubescentibus, i in racemos solitarios v. geminatos supra foliorum 
delapsorum cicatricibus ortos pubescentes brevissimos dense bracteatos col- 
lecti ; bractemw cordato-ovate, longe acuminatze, pubescentes ; calyx breve 
denseque pubescens ; petala pblongs pollicem fere longa, obtusiuscula: ova- 
rium filamentaque glabra; filamenta longiores medio incrassata ; legumen 
eylindricum, 1-2 ped. longum, indehiscens, ¢labrum,— Ava, Prome. 


146, BavHrNxta ROSEA, nov. sp. 
Frutex scandens, novellis fulvo-puberulis ; folia cordato-rotundata, us- 

que ad 4} partem biloba, lobis rotundatis cum aristi brevi in eorum sinu 
auctis, petiolo 1}-2 pollicari puberulp, 3-5 poll. longa et lata, integra, char- 
tacea, juniora supra fugacit-pubera mox glabra, subtus fulvescenti puberula ; 
flores parviuseul®, rosei, pedicellis 14-2 poll. longis gracilibus adpresse suibe 
rulis, racemum terminalem bracteatum eorymbiformem fulvo-pubescentem 
formantes ; bractew lineari-lanceolatie, acuminate, c. 4 lin. longe; calyx 
adpresse fulvo-puberulus, tubo brevi, lobis in alabastro tereti-ovoideis, dein 
liberis et reflexis 4 lin. longis lineari-lanceolatis ; petala longe unguiculata, 
obovato-linearia, undulata, utrinque parce adpresse pubeseentia, e. } poll. lon- 
ga; ovarium cum stylo crasso brevi (ovario breviore) fulvo-villosum ; legu- 
men deest.—WVartaban. (Dr. Brandis.) A 2B. Voahlii inter alia differt 
: stylo et floribus minoribus. 


147. BAUHINIA ORNATA, nov. sp. 

Frutex alte scandens cirrhiferus, novellis ferrugineo-pubescentibus ; folia 
cordato-ovata ad cordato-rotundata, petiolo 1}-3 poll. longo in juventute 
ferrugineo-pubescente suffulta, usque ad 4 v. 4 partem biloba, lobis obtusius- 
eulis v. obtusivscule acuminatis et in sinu aristatis, 4-7 poll. longa et lata, 
integra, chartacea, juniora subtus parce adpresse ferrugineo-pubescentia, mox » 
glabrescentia, palmatim 11-15-nervia ; flores parvi, albi, pedicellis gracilibus 
1-1} pollicaribus, ferrugineo-pubescentibus, apice pedunculi longioris v. bre- 
vioris glabrescentis in racemum corymbiformem multiflorum bracteatum C 
fulyo-pubescentem lateralem v. terminalem congregati ; bractew lineari-lan- 

- ceolatw, pubescentes, c. 2 lin. longw ; calyx in alabastro pyriformis, adpresse 
pubescens, lobis ovatis ec. 3 lin. longis reflexis ; petala obovato-oblonga, extus in 
__-paree pubescentia, subundulata, c. 4 lin. longa; ovarium fulvo-villosum, stylo : 
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caribus puberulis glabrescentibus infra apice bibracteolatis suffulti, racemum 
longiorem v. breviorem laxam terminalem puberulum glabreseentem for- 
mantes ; bractem minutz, indistinct ; bracteole sub calyce elliptico-oblongs, 
obtusiusculie, 4 poll. long, intus velutins:, quasi involucrum bifoliatum forman- 
- tes ; calyx velutinus, tubo sulcato-tubulari, c. 3 lin. longus v. longior, lobis 
in alabastro oblongo-ovato lanceolatis acuminatis 4 poll. longis dein liberis 
et reflexis ; petala 1} poll. fere longa, lamina ovato-oblonga, obtusa, unguis 
longitudine ; ovarium lwve, stylo longiusculo sed crasso ; stamina fertilia 
3; legumen desideratur.—Martaban (Dr. Brandis). , 


149. BAUNINIA MONANDRA, non,sp. 

Frutex ? novellis puberulis ; folia parva, rotundato-ovalia, basi trun- 
cata, petiolo 4-1 pollicari breve pubescente, usque ad } pargem biloba, lobis 
rotundatis in sinu aristatis, 1-1} poll, longa, integra, chartacea, supra gla- 
bra, subtus presertim secus nervos breve pubescentia, palmatim 11-nervia ; 
flores majuseuli, albi ? petalo inferiore maculato, pedicellis 1-14 pollic. longis 
dense puberulis, racemos breves terminales pubescentes fermantes } bractea 
parve, subulatie ; calyx extus tomentellus, in alabastro fusiformis, spatha- 
ceus ; petala obovato-cuneata, ec. 1} poll. longa, glabra, undulata, stamen 
perfectum unicum tantum, czetera omnia rudimentaria ; ovarium stipitatum 
fulvo-villosum, suturis levibus, stylo gracili ovarii ipsius duplo longiore ter- 
minatum ; lezumen deest.—Burma, Moartaban ? (Dr. Brandis). Ex affini- 

tate B. tomentose, cum B. brachycarpa, Wall., ultro comparanda. 


150. APFZELIA RETUSA, NOY. Sp, - 

Arbuscula glaberrima ; folia abrupte pinnata, rachi brevissima glabra ; 
foliola uni- y. bijuga, plus minusve ovalia, sub-obliqua, brevissimne petio- 
lulata, 14-2 poll. longa, integra, chartacea, emarginata, glabra ; flores par- 
viusculi, albidi pedicellis ec. 4 lin. longis glabris, racemos breves simplices gla- 
bros in ramulis terminales efficientes ; bracteolw sub calyce 2 parve, con- 
cavo-cymbiformes, persistentes ; calyx levis, tubo e, 4-lin. longo, lobis 
obovato-oblongis wqui-longis ; legumen 3-4 poll. longum, 1-14 poll. latum 
tenuiter coriaceum, oblongum, secus margines incrassates subourvum, glabrum. 
—Andamans. . 


151. PaRkKtA LETOPHYLDA, Nov. Sp. 

Arbor vasta, 80-120 pedalis, novellis pubescentibus ; folia abrupte 
bipinnata, 1-2 pedalia, pinnis ¢c. 20 v. pluribus suboppositis, rachibus breve 
fulyo-pubegcentibus ; foliola ec. 30-40, segsilia, oppesita, jneari-oblonga, 

. subfaleata, basi oblique augiculata, } poll. longa, c. 2 lin. lata, oblique acuta, 

t tenuiter coriacea, glaberrima, unicostata cum nervo solitario basilari laterali, 

penninervia ; flores parvi, flavescentes, in receptaculo irregulari-globoso basi 
° e 
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in stipitem pollicem fere longo contracto sessiles et capitulum densiflorum 
clavatum longe-pedunculatum formantes ; pedunculi 1-14 pedales, glabri, 
racemosi, terminales ; calyx 4 lin. fere longi: tubo glabro, lobis rotundatis 
extus dense fulyo-tomentosis ; legumen 1- Li ped. longum, lineare, in stipitem 
4-3 pedalem attenuatum, apice rotundatum, glabrum et suby ernicosum, « 
nigrum, inter semina numerosa torosum,—Pegz. 


© 152. PARKIA INSTIGNTS, nov. sp. 

Arbor vasta, 80-100-pedalis, novellis fulvo-pubescentibus ; folia ab- 

- rupte bipinnata, 1-2-pedales, pinnis c¢. 8 suboppositis, rachibus fulvo-yv, 
ferrugineo-tomentosis ; foliola 20-25¢ juga, subopposita, subfaleata, ob- 
longa, cum basi inmwquali sub-auriculata sessilia, apice rotundata, 1 poll. 
longa, 4_ poll. laéa, integra, coriacea supra nervis exceptis glabra, subtus 
pubescentia, penninervia, nervis arcuatim anastomozantibus ; flores parvi, lutei 
in receptaculo clavato-orbiculari basi in stipitem pollicarem attenuato sessiles 
et capitulum clavato-pyriformem longe pedunculatum efformantes ; pedunculi 
pedales, plures ex apice ramorum orientes ; calyx ec. 4 lin. longus, tubo gla- 
bro y. subglabro, lobis obovato-cuneatis adpresse fulvo-pubescentibus ; legu- 

- mina non vidi.—Wartaban. 


153. Arptzzir (Pithecolobium) GLOMENTFILORA, nov. sp. 

Frutex 2-5-pedalis, novellis puberulis, ramulis subangularibus v. tereti- 
bus ; folia abrupte bipinnata, pinnis unijugis, petiolus 1-14 pollicaris, rachi- 
bus vix angularibus preesertim junioribus puberulis ; foliola 3-raro 2-juga, 
petiolis brevissimis puberulis, oblique oblongo-lanceolata ad subrhomboideo- 
Janceolata breve mucronato-acuminata, 1-2 poll. longa, tenuiter et rigide 
coriacea, adulta glabra v. subglabra, v. secus costam puberula, subtus glau- 
cescentia et secus nervos pubescentia; flores parvi, virescenti-albi, sessiles, in 
eapitula pisi magnitudinis pedunculis gracillimis 4-1 pollicaribus puberulis 
jnstructa congregati et in racemos graciles puberulos axillares dein swpius 
paniculam terminalem foliatam simulantes dispositi ; calyx vix 4 lin. longus, 

= pubescens ; corolla usque ad calycis limbum lobata, extus pubescens, c. 1} 
lin. longa; legumina non adsunt.—Jartaban. 





by RUBIACEZ. 

wea= 154. PAEDERTA CALYCINA, nov. sp. 

a - --Herba volubilis, novellis puberulis ; folia oprdatozovata: ad corditotan- yi 
slabs petiolo 1-1} pollicari puberulo suffulta, basi sinuato-cordata, acu-— : 


3 Mes ata, 2-3 pollicaria, integra, mernbranacea, utringue presertim subtus parce Sa 
sp’ pidula ; flores ... superiores pedicellati, Isteralibas sosslibus v. subse ae 

ibus it . eymas dichotomas eons Lee hirsutas disgesti, ¢t pani- 
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ealyx indistinete puberulus, tubo ¢, 4 lin. longo v. longiore, lobia fere duplo 
longioribus, lanceolatis, subfoliaceis ; corolla ... ; capsule ovoides, oc. 4 lin, 
long, compresse, brunnes et lucidw, calycis limbo conspicuo coronata; 
semina capsulis conformia, ald nigrescenti c. 4 lin. lata cireumdata.—Ten- 
asserim (Wall. Cat. 6247 E). 

Rubiacearum genera 44 in regno Burmanico occurrentia mihi cognita 
sunt, quorum conspectum hie addo :-— 


Trib. I. Srennarar. Calyx ovario omnino adnatus, v. limbo 4-6- 
fido. Corolle lobi valvati, ovarium 2-loculare, ovulis in loculis solitariis erec- 
tis, adscendentibus v. raro pendulis. Drupa indehiscens, sicea v. succulenta, 
Semina exalata et libera, v. raro membrana alatim-expansa circumdata.— 
Stipulw utplurimum in folia stipulacea transformata et foliis conformes v. 
subconformes, hine cum foliis verticillata, raro folia normaliger opposita. 

§ 1. Kustellate. Semina magis minusve globosa, libera, 
erecta v, adscendentia. Stipulwe foliacem evolutie, 

l. Rubia, LZ. Flores pentameri. Drupa succulenta. Herbe annum v. 
perennes, erecte vy. scandentes, 

2. Gualium, Z. Flores 4-meri. Drupa utplurimum didyma, v, globosa, 
exsucca. Herba perennes v. annuiw, erectse v. prostrate. 

Trib. If. Correace®. Drupa magis minusve carnosa v. succulenta, ra- 
rius bacca, 1-pluri-locularis, oyulis 1 v. pluribus in singulo 
loculo. Semina haud alata v. appendiculata. Stipulw inter- 
petiolares vere connate v. liberx. 

Subtrib. 1. Coffvee. Ovarium 2-loculare, ovulis in loculis solitariis erectis 
v. medio affixis. Bacea e pyrenis 2 v. pluribus (raro abortu 
solitariis) tenuicrustaceis vy. membranaceis monospermis com- 
posita. 

§ Ovarium 2-loculare. 
* Corolla valvata, Albumen vulgo carnosum (Psy- 
chotrie@). 

3. Cephaélis L. (incl. Geophila, Don), Corolla infundibuliformis tubo longo. 
Calyx 4- v. 5-dentatus v.-lobatus. Flores capitati v. seli- 
tarii, axillares. Suffrutices v. herbm perennes repentes. 

4. Hydnophytum, Jack. Calycis limbus integer. Corolle: tubus brevis. Flores 
glomerati sessiles. Frutices epiphyti trancis tuberosis. 

%. Psychotria, LZ, Corolle tubus brevis, fauce barbata, Pyrene facie 
interna plane et integrw. Flores cymosi v. cymoso- 
paniculati. Frutice®, raro suffrutices, raro scandentes. 

6. Chasalia, Comm. Corolle tubus elongatus, fauce nudus. Pyrenw facie 
interna secus placentam centralem excavate. Frutices v. 
sulfrutices ; inflorescentia precedentis, - 
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*.* Corolle lobi imbricati v. contorti. Albumen vulgo 

osseum, (Jxroree.) 
7. fxora, L. Corolla hypocraterimorpha, limbo 4-5-partito. Ovula medio 
affixa. Ilores corymbosi y. paniculati. Stipule connata. 
8. Coffea, L. Corolla infundibuliformis, glabra, limbo 4-7-partito. Bacem 
2- raro 1-spermm, semina pyrenis chartaceis inclusa, Flores 
terminales et axillares. Stipulw libera. (Hie Prismato- 


. meris, Thw.). 
9. Serissa, Comm. (incl. Saprosma, Bl,, Dysodidendron, Gardn.), Corolla 
Me, infundibuliformis, velutina, sepius nnacum calyce subob- 


liqua. Ovula erec§a, basilaria, Bacew 1- rarius 2-sperma. 
Flores terminales et axillares. Stipulw libere. 
§ Ovarium 4-9-loculare. (Lasianthee). 
10. j MT Jack. Calyx magis minusve dentatus. Styli et ovarii 
~ loculi 4-9. Frutices erecti; flores glomerati v, eymosi, 
axillares. 

ll. Gynochthodes, Bl. Calycis limbus truncatus, Stylus 2-fidus. Ovarium 
4-loculare. Frutices seandentes; flores glomerati, axil- 
lares. 

Subtrib. 2. Vanevertex. Ovarium 1- «-loculare, loculi 1-v. raro (in Po- 
lyphragmone) «-ovulati, ovulis lateraliter affixis y. a medio v. 
ex apice loculorum pendula. Pyrenew dure et ossem, v. in 
putamen durum connatw, v. libere et laxiuscule compact. 
Albumen vulgo carnosum. 

§ 1. Luvangueriea. Corolla valvata. Ovula lateraliter v. 
sub apice affixa, 


12. Fangueria, Comm. Stigma discoideum. Ovarium utplarimum 5-locu- 
lare. 


13. Canthium, Lamk. Ovarium 2-loculare. Drupe didymew, v. abortu 

| passim sub-l-loculares. (Hie Polyozus, MiG» pon Tonr) 
ey , § 2. Guettardee. Corolla imbricata. | 
. * Ovarium 2-loculare, ovulis in loculis ineclis 2 pla- 
ee cent centrali affixa, Drupw elongatione placentae 





spurie 4-loculares, loculis spuriis L-spermis, Py- 
rene In potamen connatie. 
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15. Guettarda, L. Stigma crassum, simplex. Drupe globose, majuscula. 
*** Ovarium pluri-loculare, ovulis in loculis plu- 

ribus v. numerosis, secus placentas centrales super= 

posita. Drupm baccatw, 5-10-loculares, loculi 


pyrenas spurias (seminibus testa crustaceo-indu- 
rata 7) plurimas continentes. 
16. Polyphragmon, Deaf. Stigmata tot quot ovarii loculi. 


Subtrib. 3. Kiwiten. Ovarium vy. 1l-loculare clamenbin parictalibus, v. 
stepius 2-«-loculare, loculis w-ovulatis. Semina libera, nee 
pyrenis inclusa. . 
§ 1. Gardeniee. OVarium 1-loculare, placentis 4-5 parie- 
talibus, Corolla imbricata. 

17. Gardenia, L. Flores swpius conspicui. Stigma integtum, suleato-tor- 
tuosum. Baccea magna, @-sperma, seminibus in pulpa 
nidulantibus. 

§ 2. Eurandiew. Ovarium 2-loculare. Corolla imbricata. 
* Placenta simplex. 

18. Randia, L. Stigma bilobum; stylus fusiformi-incrassatus. Bacew 
magnie ; semina in pulpo nidulantia. Arbores v. frutices 
erect, 

19. Griffithia, WA. Stigma bilobum; sty = wqualis, haud incrassatus. 
Bacew parvie, haud pulpose, Frutices scandentes swmpius 
armati. 

20. Webera, Schreb. Stigma simplex ; stylus wqualis, filiformis. Bacem 
parvie, epulpose. Arbores v. frutices erecti, inermes. 

21. Diplospora, DC. Stylus 2-fidus. Bacese majuscule, epulposm. Se- 
mina in loculis biseriata (an semper’). Arbores v. fru- 
tices erecti mermes. (An potius cum sequent conjungen- 

‘ dum f) 
22. Hypobathrum, BI. Stylus 2-lobus. Bacew parve, v. pedicellatze, 
epulposre. Semina in loculis uniseriata. Frutices erecti. 
~ (Hic Hyptianthera, WA., Petunga, DC. et probabiliter 
Scyphostachys, Thw., et Pristidia, Thw.). 
| ** Placentw 2-fide, Stigma 2-5-lobum. 
23. Mussenda, L. Unus alterve calycis loborum florum exteriorum foli-- 
. :  aceo-appendiculatus. Antherarum connectivum haud 


- 








‘ 











hie mucronatum. . 
ie a4 Aerts, Arn, Calycis dentes haud appendiculati, conformes. An- 
eee ey ae Lr theraraah connectivum mucronato-productum, 
eee ts 5 ag 8. Crophyllew. Ovarium vulgo 5-6-xaro 2-3-loculare. 
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vm 





we | Corolla valvata. 
“ . 
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25. <Adenosacme, Wall. Calyx 5-4-fidus. Corolle faux nuda. Cymm v. 
‘: corymbi terminales v. subterminales, raro laterales. 

26. Urophyllum, Jack, Calyx integer v. minute denticulatus. Corolle 

faux barbata. Florum glomeruli v. cyma axillares, 

Trib. IIT. Crxcnonace®. Capsula exsucca, vario modo dehiscens v. raris- 
sime indehiscens [vel si carnescens uti in Sarcocephalo, v. bac- 
cata (uti in Morindeis) semina semper alata v. appendiculata]. 

ad Ovarium 2-@-loculare, loculis 1-@-ovulatis. Semina alata, 

“A appendiculata, v. nuda, Stipules interpetiolares verw. 

Subtrib. 1. Ovarii loculi 2-4, »-v, (in Cephalantho ? 1-) ovulati. Capsule 
vario modo dehiscentes. Semina plus minusve alata v. appen- 
diculata, 

«* 1. forindee. Flores dense capitati. Ovarium 2-v. 
co-loculare, ovula solitaria et erecta v. numerosa 
et pendula. Bacce v. drupx baccate utplurimum 
in receptaculo incrassato congregate et swpius in 
syncarpium connate, 

* Ovula et semina in loculis numerosa, imbricato-pen- 
dula, 

27. Psilobium, Jack. TBacem clongate, subfolliculares, discrete. Arbores 

v. frutices. 
* * Ovyula et semina in loculis solitaria, erecta. 

28. Morinda, LZ. Bacew sepius in syncarpium connatw, Arbores v. fruti- 

ces, nonnungquam seandentes. 

§ 2. Naucleem, Flores in receptaculo incrassato capitati. 
Capsule a basi v, alius modi dehiscentes, sicex, v. 
raro (in Cephalantho) baccatx. 

* Capsule baccatw, a basi dehiscentes. 


29, PePccdoiati: Afz. Capsule baccate 2-loculares, v. loculis 2 super- 
positis sterilibus auctw, in sypcarpium connate. 


se ©} 
——_ 









; * * Capsule siccw, loculicide- v. septicide in coccos 2- - 
ti . o-v. raro monospermos dehiscentes. ~ 
% QO. Capsule in coceos 2- w-spermos debiscentes. x! 

Corolle et calycis lobi déntibus interjectis ca~ 
oe Na rentes. - «1 





_ Nauelea, 7 #3 Flores bracteolis carentes; Arbores, raro frutices aol ‘> 


MOR A 


















3 eae: Korth. Flores bracteolis” angular per ‘circu in 
wt ded Arbores. Sy ie see t cums Tey. owe. es 7 
r roll Lo bi in si ‘inu rubs denticula "a 
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32. 


3. 


ak. 


35. 


Cephalanthus, Z. Flores 4-meri, bracteolis lineari-clavatis circumdati. 
Frutices v. arbusculs. | 
OOO. Capsule 2-loculares, rimis longitudinalfbus 
dehiscentes. Scandentes. 
Uncaria, Schreb. Flores sessiles v. pedicellati, bracteolis destituti. 
§ 3.~ Eucinchonew, Flores paniculati v. corymbosi, haud 
capitati. Capsula 2-loculares, septicide in valvas 
2 v. apice 4-valvatim dehiscentes, 
* Capsule in valvas 2 lignosas septicide dehiscentes,. 
Hymenodyction, Wall. Arbores ; inflorescentiw foliis floralibus dis- 
coloribus gaudente 
** Capsule apice 4-valvatim dehiscentes. 
Hymenopogon, Wail. Frutices epiphytici; infloresceptia foliis florali- 
bus discoloribus gaudens. 


Subtrib. 2. Spermacocem. Ovarii loculi 2-4, loculis L-v. pluri-ovulatis. 


3G. 


37. 


3d, 


30. 


Capsule vario modo dehiscentes v. in coccos 2-4 separantes, 
raro indehiscentes. Semina nunquam alata v. appendiculata, 
numerosa v. solitaria. 
§ 1. Hedyotidew. Ovula et semina in loculis pluria v. 
numerosa, lateraliter atfixa. 
O Stipulw connate v. liberw, haud vwaginantes v. 
setaceo-fimbriatw. (Rondeletiex). 
* Stigma 2-fidum vy. -lobum. Corolla imbricata v. tor- 
tuosa. Antherarum loculi mutict. 

Wendlandia, Bartl, Corolla tubulosa, tortuosa. Capsule apice bival- 
vatim dehiscentes. Arbores v. frutices. (Hie Greenia, 
WA.) 

Spiradiclis, Bl. Corolle tubus brevis. Capsule in valvas 2 iterato 
bivalvatim separatas marginibus inflexas dehiscentes, 
Herbs annum, erecta. 

Ophiorrhiza, L. Corolla infundibuliformis v. tubulosa. Placenta ereec- 
tu, libera. Cupsule compress, divaricato-2-lobw, apice 
rima loculide-dehiscentes. Herbwe annuwe v. perennes. 

-* * Stiema capitatum, Corolla valvata, Antherarum 
loculi in appendicem sterilem setaceum prolongati. 

Argostema, Wall. Corolla subrotata, limbo 3-7-fido. Capsule apice 
valvis 4 dehiscentes. Herbxe Melastomacearum habitu. 

OO Stipule petiolis adnate et basi vaginantes, 
setaceo-ciliata. (Huhedyotidee.) 

Dentella, Forst. Flores 5-meri, petala 2- v. 3-dentata. Capsule vix 
dehiscentes. — ; 








(gern 
. . + 
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4), Hedyotis, L. Flores 4-meri ; petals integra. Capsule loculicide v. 

: septicide dehiscentes, v. in coccos 2 v. 4 pleiospermos 

’ . separantes. a 
é- Subg. 1. Oldenlandia. Capsule magis minusve hemi- 
’ sphericw et obsolete 2-lobm, loculicide dehis- 
, centes. 7 

Subg. 2. Dimetia, Capsule apice rma hiante brevi 

septicide dehiscentes, magis minusve truncato- 
at hemispherice et obsolete 2-lobm. 
se . Subg. 3. Metabolos. Capsule septicide dehiscentes v. 
subdehiscentes, hemisphericw, apice magis 
: | minusve truncate, seepius obsolete 2-loba. 
| 2 Subg. 4. Seleromitrion (Alleeomorphia, Thw.). Cap- 
” sule in coceos 2, v. eorum divisione, 4 inde- 
8 hiscentes pleiospermos separantes, calycis lobis 
convergentibus coronatee. Calyx magis mi- 
nusve ovoideus v. obovatus. An revera genus 
proprium ? Spermacocis characteribus gaudens 
sed ovulis et seminibus plurimis discrepans et 
inter Hedyotidem et Spermacocem quasi inter- 
medium, 

§ 2. Euspermacocea. “Ovula et semina in loculis erecta 
et solitaria, Capsule dehiscentes, v. in coccos 
separantes, v. raro indehiscentes. 

(42. Spermacoce, L. (incl. Hydrophylax, L. f. ?) Ovula medio s, sub medio 

oa loculorum affixa, Capsule ab apice septicide dehis- 
centes. Herbs annus v. perennes. 

43. Knoxia, L. Ovula apice v. sub apice loculorum affixa. Capsule a 

, basi in eoccos 2 caducos separantes, axim persistentem 


| ~ setaceum relinquentes. Herbs annum v. perennes. = 
: § 3. Pederiee. Ovula et semina compressa in loculis: — 
; ' pendula et solitaria. Capsule drupweformes, — 
; crustacer, v. pergamacem, vix dehiscentes, coccos — 


® tenuiémembranaceos alatim expansos inclu- 


dentes. An potius inter Colfeaceas recipiends ? 


> 44, Paderia, L. Corolla valvata. Folia opposita v. 8-4-na verticillata. 


ee. Seba “Te Volubiles. s-~ | _ jee 
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ra subtus dense, adulta parce cupreo-pubescentia vy. omnino glabrescentia ; 
flores parvi, sessiles, spicagi, paniculam parvam ferrugineo- v. fulvo-tomentel- 
lam componentes ; bracteole subulate, floribus longiores, deciduce ; ealycis 
lobi triangulares, acuti, extus glabri, intus unacum glandulis hypogynis 
albo-lanuginosi ; tubus ovatus, teres, glaberrimus ; drupw poll. vix longs, 
ovate, obsolete 5-gonm v. teretes, lutescentes, leves.—Peqgu, Martaban, 
Tenasserim. T. Chebule, Retz., quam maxime affinis, calycis tubo levissi- 
mo, indumento copiosiore et fructibus minoribus distat. 


BEGONIACEAE. 

156. Becoxta ntvea, Parish MS. 

Herbula succulenta radice tuberos&?, subglabra ; folia radicalia 1 v. 2, 
obovato-oblonga, apice irregulariter truncato-angulata, basi in petiolum bre- 
vissimum crassum glabrum constricta, dentata et parce setiloso-ciliata, pal- 
matim 5-nervia, 2-3 poll. longa, membranacea, supra setulis brevibus adsper- 
sa, subtus glabra; scapus radicalis, glaberrimus, folio duplo longior, apice 
bibracteato, flores 2 v. 3 majusculos candidos gerens ; bractem 2 ovales v. ovali- 
oblong, acute, foliaces, c. 2-3-lin. longm ; flores feminei pedicellis brevio- 
ribus, masculi longioribus 1-14 poll. longis glabris, instructi; sepala et peta- 
la obovato-oblonga ad lato-ovalia, c. 5 lin. longa, in femineis aliquanto bre- 
viora; stamina monadelpha; antherm obovato-oblongm, obtusm; styli 2, 
basi v. ad medium fere connati, uno 3- altero 2-bifido et glandulis stigmaticis 
stipitatis dense obducti; capsule immature glabrw, oblongo-ovats, inw- 
quali-3-alatse, alis triangularibus et acute productis, medio majore.—TZenas- 
serim (Revd. Parish). 


157. Brconta suprerroniata, Parish MS. 

Herbula erecta, succulenta, radice tuberosa F scapigera; folia radicalia 
solitaria, petiolo 1} usque ad 3} poll. longo subvelutino suffulta, ovata ad 
ovato-oblonga, vix inm@qualia, basi rotundata leviter peltata, obtusiuscule 

acuminata, grosse crenato-dentata, 2-3 poll. longa, membranacea, utrinque 
pulcherrime concavo-punctata (in vivo probabiliter papilloso-holosericea), 
subtus utplurimum subpurpurascentia ; scapus radicalis y. subradicalis, gla- 
ber, folio brevior, dichotomo-cymosus, pauciflorus ; bractes virides, elliptico- 
lanceolate, acuteo, c. lin. longw, papillosw; flores parvi, rosei, pedicellis 
capillaribus glabris ; sepala ovalia, obtusa, 2-3 lin. longa, extus conspicue 
venosa; stamina monadelpha ; antherse breves, obovate ; styli 3, alte con- 
nati, 2-fidi; capsule c. 3 lin. longs, obovate, glabree, 3-loculares, 3-alatz, 
alis capsulA ips latioribus semi-obcordatis ; placentw 2-fidw.— Tenasserim 

Ss (Revd. Parish). ° ° 


= 158. Breonta veturesna, Parish MS. . 

Herbula simplex, scapifera, unifoliata, radice parva _tuberosa ; folium 
petiolo 1-3 poll. longo nonnunguam parce pubescente suffultum, cordato-ova- 
) : ° 


* a”. 





< peeetilats, supra sparse hirtulas............ a ee 
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tum ad cordato-rotundatum, palmatim 7-nerve, obtusum, v. breve et obtusius- © 
cule acuminatum, irregulariter et breve lobatum, dentatum et cilixtum, ¢. 1-2 
poll. longum et latum, membranaceum, supra papillosum et pilis minutis 
brevibus adspersum, subtus secus nervos adpresse pubescens ; seapi radicales, 
folio vulgo sublongiores, glabri, pauciflori ; bractese minuta, lineares ; flo 
majusculi, rosei ? sepala 4 lin. fere longa, lato-ovalia, obtusa ; petala mittee 
lineari-lanceolata, acuminata ; perianthii feminei lobi dimidio breviores ; sta- 
mina numerosa, libera; anthersa obovatw, breves, truncate ; stigmata 3, 
libera, apice dilatato in lobos stigmatiferos 2 tortuosos divergentia; cap- - 
sulee immature obovate, glabra, 3-hoculares, anguste 3-alatw alis apice 
truncatis ; placenti bifidwe.— Tenasserim (Revd. Parish, Dr. Stoliezka). 

Begonie species Burmanics sequenti modo distingui possunt :-— 

Subg. I. .Casparea. DC. Capsule carnose et bacciformes, secus an- 
gulos vy. alas crassas latas dehiscentes. . 

Herba robusta glabriuscula ramosa ; styli 4; capsule 4-loculares et 4- 
angulares, angulis in appendices cornutos productis, ......... B. Rorburghii. 

Subg. II. Begonia, DC. Capsulee siccee, lineé semicireulari secus 
lateres alarum v. angulorum dehiscentes. 


* Styli 2, bifidi v. vario @nodo dilatati v. ramosi; capsule 2-loculares ; 
placentz bifid. \ ra ; 


+ Stamina libera. Capsul uali-3-alatm, alis 2 anterioribus smpius 


ad costam membranaceam reductis. “< : 
Herba robusta, ramosa, molliter paleaceo-pilosa; folia longipetiolata, 
SIUM RMR esd cal uv vue nell aisepe pune see saonue cgnvansnxcaccseeee reemetts B. laciniata, ~ Ps 


Uti prior, sed gracilior et glaberrima : capsula glabra, ... B. megaptera, © 
Herba robusta subsimplex, molliter paleaceo-pilosa ; folis esis, 
non lobata; capsula paleaceo-pilosa, .......00: ceececcereeeceeceeree B. barbata, 
+t Stamina monadelpha. Maris perianthium Slchatuns: femineum 
5-6-lobatum ; capsule inmquali-3-alatm. <- 
|| Folia et inflorescentia radicalis, ila in petiolum 2-3 li : 
tracta, ciliata, supra hispida ; flores poll. fere in diametro, candidi,. «AB. nit oe 
|| || Inflorescentia axillaris v. e basi folii orta, v. prolifica e gemma = 
axillari. 
© Non prolifica. Folia alterna v. verticillata, raro numero ad solita- 
rium reducta. Flores parvi, albi. ' | 
Glabra ; folia alterna, petioli 1-2 lin. longi, ............ B. procridjfolia, | 
Glabra ; folia verticillata, longius petiolata,....,.......... B. vertieillata, 
Caules petiolique pubescentes ; peta gtabra'y folia alterna, lon- 
B. rte, 
ee 
Fite Dormant floribns roseis gandons, ab huis panilo differ os On 
us rongia pllosie. | a ee al 2. 
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+ 00. Prolifica, folio solitario radicali v. foliis.paucis alternatis, Flores 
parviyalbi, . ° 


. Magis minusve stellato-velutina ; inflorescentia glabra; folia alterna y, 
raro selitaria, dei hi ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee feet rvree © & & Seer PB. sinuate, 


. Glabra ; folium solitarium, pedunculis 2 v. pluribus ex ipsius basi 
Ortis, .... 






FS SCHO SES EGS CHE HES HOSE ES CSE OSS CEO FEC DOS HES ORS CEE KET HEO HSE *E eee «28 FT. prolifera. 
4% : ° = * . > 
Ld Caules Xe., et inflorescentia conspicue bracteata, paleaceo-pilosa, sepins 
. pilis glandulosis Intermixtis, eer eee eet eet eeeueees eeeeee son ees “tee e2* f}. paleacea, 


TTF Stamina monadelpha; perianthium utriusque sexus 2-sepalum, 
apetalum. | 

Herba tenerrima ; folia alterna, sppra minute et sparse pilosa; flores 
DOIVSs: sxcostives yaa eT ES Vie de tunsbeawbieesewscessiwaeveiaet ‘abads B. flaceidissima, 

* ® Styli 3, liberi v. connati: capsulw 3-loculares et j:alatw. 

+ Placentz integrie. 

Glabra ; inflerescentia radicalis v. subradicalis ; folia radicalia profunde 
lobata ; perianthium 2-sepalum, apetalum, ....coccecsesesees L. Brandisiana, 

Tt Placente bifida. | 

QO Herbw caulescentes foliis caulinis alternatis. 

Partes omnes et inflorescentia glabra; capsule 3 lin. longs, alis apice 


2 truncatis ; stamina monadelpha, ............-seceesseceeteeceeess B. parvuliflora., 
base XK Folia supra sparse setulosa ef mitida, cwteris precedenti assimilis, at 
. capsule § poll. longw ; stamina libera, antherew mucronulate ; styli li- 
BEMSCTISS. UCL Tenivsecnssossesnsegudnsys po venvscctscsicusvenses Die, MOGCR OTM 

‘ 


Uti precedens, sed folia opaea et pilosiora ; stamina monadelpha, an- 
* there connectivo truncato lato terminate ; styli ad medium connati, B.seutata, 
Folia migute et sparse pilosula ; inflorescentia glanduloso-puberula ; 
‘stamina monadelpha, capsule ale semisagittate basi in lobos obtusos pro- 
Wiha, secede chicewnssadenwe dsb ed cb sclatesess envstebvcuvexesseeee) SB. eureMligere 
OO. Herbw seapigeree, folis et inflorescentiis radicalibus et vulgo solita- 

ul wm 
“* Folia longissime petiolata, basi peltata, papilloso-punctata et gla- 
= » bra, EEN Se ee eee Ce er eT eT eS subperfoliata, 
) Folia longissime petiolata, cordata, nec peltata, supra papillosa eb mi- 
‘ nute pilosula ; stamina MITA. Sh csenteesith Rika Keio. BR reklatina. 


a ERICACE®. | 
159. Vaccrstum verticrntarumM, Kurz,non Wight. (dyapetes ver- 
ticillata, D. Don, Gen. Syst. LIL, 862. ; DC. Prod. VII. 554). ¥ 
-  -Prutex epiphyticus, 2-3 pedalia, ofaber,; folia obovato-langeolata ad sub- 
Y uneato-lanceolata, petiolo brevissimo crassissimo, v- subsessilia, basi attenua- 
ta yotundata v. obtusa, 25-33 poll. longa, obtusiuscula v, breviter acuminata, ; 
‘COxKiaAceds integra Vv. apicem versus obsolete et remote serrata, glabra, nervis 
il * . 


o. = 
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secus marginem snmstenonentibue ; flores speciosi, coecinei v. miniati, tubu- 
losi, ? ad 1} poll. longi, pedicellis subpollicaribus, glanduloso-hirsutis sufful- 
ti, umbellam v. potius racemum abbreviatum pauciflorum axillarem forman- 
tes v. solitari v. fasciculati; calyx 5-dentatus, glanduloso-hirsutus, denti- 
bus lanceolatis acutis lin. circiter longis ; corolla glabra, 5-gona, lobis lineari- 
lanceolatis obtusis ; filamenta 2 lin. fere longa; anthere ec. 3 lin. longa, 
granulato-tuberculate, in tubos rigidos plus quam poll. longos producte ; 
stigma parvum, trauncatum v. sub-5-lobo-peltatum ; bacew glanduloso-hir- 
sute, pedunculi apice subcyathiformi-incrassato insidentes, calycis limbo 
coronatx. 

Var. a. genuinum, corolla } poll. tantum longa; flores in racemos 
umbelliformes brevipedunculatos dispositi, (Zhibaudia obliqua, Grilf., Icon. 
Dicot. t=. 515), , 

Var. B. elegans, corolla precedentis sed flores solitarii vy, 2-3-ni fasciculati 
axillares ; folia wulgo latiora.— Peqgu. 

? Var y. grandiflorum, corolla duplo longior, flores in racemos umbelli- 
formes breve pedunculatos v. sessiles collecti, rarius OE ae ae 


Tenasserim. 
N. B.— FP. verticillatum, Wight, Ic, t. 1181. ad V. setigerum Che 
seligera, Don) pertinet. : - 


160. Vaccrntum varirecarum (Agapetes variegata, Don, Gen. Syst. 
III. 862; Ceratostemma variegatum, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 413; Griff. Icon. 
Dicot. t. 502; Zhibaudia variegata, Royle, Ill. Him. Pl. t. 79, f. 1.). 

Frutex epiphyticus, 2-3 pedalis, glaber ; folia lanceolata ad obovato- — 
lanceolata, acuta v. breviter acuminata, petiolis brevissimis crassis, v. sub- 
sessilia, basi acuta v. obtusa, 2-3 poll. longa, coriacea, apicem versus obsolete 
repando-serrata, glabra, nervis secus marginem anastomozantibus ; flores 7 
coccinei, pedicellis gracilibus glabris sursum cyathiformi-incrassatis suffulti, 
in racemos umbelliformes axillares v. supra foliorum delapsoram cicatricibus 
ortos pedunculatos glabros dispositi, v. rarius fasciculati y. solitarii ; corolla — 
glabra, poll. fere longa, tubulosa, lobis obtusiusculis ; calyx glaber, 5-fidus, 
lobis oblongis lanceolatis c. 2 lin, longis acutis swpius obsolete costatis et penni- 
nerviis ; anthers granulato-tuberculate, filamentis brévissimis suffultee, in 

bes 2-3 poll. longos productw ; stigma truncatum ; baccw glabra, rubra, | 
_ ealycis: limbo coronata. 
——s Wariat: a. macranthum (Ceratostemma variegatum, Roxb. et Wight ry 
—, Phibaudia magrantha, Hook., Bet. Mag. t, 4566.) flores o 2 eye ~ 
- __ ¥, longiores, variegatii—Tenasserim, Bye intteise 
se ititee Var. B. parviflora (Thibaudia variegata, Royle) res dimidio 
 -miniat: naa ee aan rtaban, 


eg <2, 
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_ AGL. Vaccrstum acentaros (Ceratostema miniatum, Griff, Icon. 
Dicot. t. 504.) 
Frutex epiphyticus glaber ; folia oblongo-lanceolata ad oblonga, acuta 
Vv. acuminata, petiolis brevissimis crassis, v. subsessilia, basi subinsequali 
rotundata, 4-5 poll, longa, aeuta” v. acuminata, repando-serrulata, coriacea, 
glabra, subtus nervis numerosis et prominentibus, secus margines evanes- 
centibus, laxe et prominenter reticulata; flores coccinei, racemos breves 
umbelliformes glabros axillares v. laterales eflicientes, raro pauci et fasciculati ; 
calyx glaber ; corolla glabra, 5-gona, ¢. } poll. longa, lobis brevibus linearibus 
acutis ; filamenta brevissima, antherw tubo incluse, granulato-tuberculate, 
tubis strictis nudis paullulo breviores ¢ baccw desunt.—Ava ? (Griff) 


162. Vaccinium CAMPANULATUM, nov, sp. 

Frutex epiphyticus, glaber, ramulis subangulatis ; folia obovato-oblonga 
ad lanceolata, obtusa v. obtusiuscule acuminata cum mucrone, petiolis bre- 
Vissimis et crassis v, subsessilia, 2-3 poll. longa, basi acuta vy. obtusa, integra 
v. subintegra, marginibus recurvis, coriacea, glabra, nervis tenuibus secus mar- 
ginem liberis, laxe reticulata ; flores coccinei, sepius variegati, pedicellis rraci- 
hibus glabris suffulti, in racemum gracilem sed brevem glabrum sepius e ramis 
ortum dispositi; calyx glaber, limbo cyathiformi argute sinuato-5-denta- 
to; corolla glabra, ce. } poll. longa, v. paullo longior, 5-angularis, campanula- 
ta, lobis longis laneceolatis acuminatis reflexis ; filamenta brevissima ; anthe- 
re granulato-tuberculate, loculis in tubos strictos anthera ipsa sublongiores 
dorso basi refracto-setosos terminatis.—WVartaban. 


163. VACCINIUM MACROSTEMON, nov. sp. 

Frutex epiphyticus, 2-4 pedalis, glaber ; folia cum basi erassa rotunda- 
ta v. obtusa subsessilia, obovato-lanceolata ad lanceolata, acuminata, 3-5 
poll. longa, marginibus integris recurva, coriacea, glabra, nervis tenuibus 
marginem versus liberis, tenuiter et laxe reticulata ; flores coccinei, pedicellis 
gracilibus glabris in racemos magis minusve elongatos glabros subulato-brac- 
teutos solitarie v. geminatim supra foliorum delapsorum axillis ortos disposi- 
ti; calyx glaber, limbo cyathiformi, lobis longe subulatis ; corolla ec. 1} poll. 
longa, glabra, subeurvo-tubulosa, lobis lineari-lanceolatis reflexis ; filamenta 
glabra, gracilia, ¢. > poll. longa vy. longiora ; antherm breviuscule, connate, 
leves, loculis in tubos strictos anthera longiores productis ; bacew fusiformi- 
oveides, apice angustate et calycis limbo cyathiformi coronatw#.—lartaban. 


164. VaccrNtUM PUMILUM, nov, sp. 

Frutex ramosissimus, parvus, epiphytious, novellis pubeseentibus ; folia 
oblonga ad lanceolato-oblonga, petiolo brevissimo puberulo, basi acuta, ob- 
tusiuscula, crenulata, crasse coriacea, c. poll. longa v. breviora, subtus (in 
yivo albidi) pallida, nervis obsoletis ; flores parvi, pedicellis brevissimis pube- 
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rulis, in racemos (2 v. 1) terminales pubescentes bracteatos disgesti ; brac- 
ter decidusw, albw, membranacew, foliacew, ovate, puberule et ciliate ; calyx 
pubescens, dentibus oblongo-lanceolatis, acutis, ciliatis ; corolla ¢. 2 lin. longa, 
oblongo-ureceolata, lobis brevissimis reflexis, 5-gona, extus glabra, intus in- 
primis ad faucem dense villosa, rosea; filamenta brevia, filiformia, apice 
pilosa et barbata; anthere glabra, loculis in tubum brevem lanceolato- 
subulatum basi bisetosum desinentibus ; baccw, parve, purpurem, glabra, 
calycis limbo coronatw.—Martaban. . 

165 VACCINIUM EXARISTATUM, nov. sp. | 

Frutex magnus, sepius in arbuscylam excrescens, novellis pubescenti- 
bus ; folia oblongo-lanceolata ad oblongo-ovata, petiolis puberulis brevibus 
sulfulta, basi acutg v. obtusiuscula, 14-24 poll. longa, acuta v. breve acumi- 
nata, subtus dum juvenilia parce pubescentia, glabrescentia, chartacea, ser- 
rulata, pennineryia et inconspicue reticulata ; flores albi, pedicellis 1-14 lin. 
longis puberulis, racemum secundum gracilem puberulum axillarem forman- 
tes ; bractem cocciner, decidum ; calyx puberulus vy. subglaber, lobis triangu- 
lari-acutis, corolla 2-24 lin. longa, glabra, ureeolata, lobis reflexis brevibus ; 
filamenta pilosa, basi dilatata ; antherw tubis brevibus et setis destitutis ter- 
minatie ; baces globose, glabra, rubra, cal yeis limbo coronatee,— Martaban, 

Var. a, semipubescens, calyx glaber v. subglaber. 

Var, B. pubescens, calyx pubescens. 


PRIMULACE A. 

166. Lysrtacnta niearrroira, Griff., MS. in Hb, Griff. 3532. 
-Herba annua, erecta, stricta, glabra, caulibus teretibus v. subterctibus 
simplicibus ped. circiter altis; folia alterna, linearia ad lineari-lanceolata, 
-utringue acuminata, 1-1} poll. longa, petiolo gracillimo sed brevi suffulta, 
integra, membranacea, glabra; flores parvi, solitarii v. geminati, axillares, 
— longe pedunculati ; calycis segmenta lineari-subulata, plus quam lineam lon- 
ga; pedunculi fructigeri graciles, e. 1} poll. longii—Ava? (Griff). LS pe- 
-dunculari, Wall., affinis. Lysimachiae sp. Griff. Not. Dicot. 299. t. 484, 
speciem mihi distinctam Z. Lobelioidi affinem nomine L. Griffithiane salut. 
a 
MYRSINFACR AD. : I ee 


? 167. Anprsta Henrerrana, nov. sp. as 
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axillari suffulto formantes ; calyx ferrugineo-pilosus, lobis oblongo-lanceola- 
tis, acutis, lineam circiter longis ; corolla glabra, lobis c/ 24 lin, longis, ob- 
longis, acutis ; drupe desunt.—Zenagserim (iHelf. 3589). , 


168. ARDISIA SERRULATA, NOY. sp. 

Frutex ? novellis tomento minuto ferrugineo obtectis ; folia lanceolata. 
v. elliptico-lanceolata, basi in petiolum 5-8 lin. longum attenuata, breve 
fcuminata y, acuta, repando-serrulata, basin versus integra, 4-6 poll. longa, 
tenuia et membranacea, glabra, parce punctata, nervis crebris approximatis, 
subparallele-divergentibus et inconspicuis ; flores parvi, pedicellis gracilibus 
insequali-longis ferrugineo-puberulis suffulti, densiuscule thyrsoideo racemosi 
et paniculam terminalem v. ex axillis foliorum euperiorum ortam amplam 
ferrugineo-puberulam bracteatam formantes ; bractew foliaces, lineari- 
lanceolatm, 3-6 lin. long, subtus ferrugineo-lepidose ; braéteole minores, 
lineares; calyx ferrugineo-puberulus, lobis linearibus acutis e. 1 lin. 
longis ; corolla subrotata, lobis ovatis acutis ¢. 2 lin. longis ; drupw desunt. 
—Ava? (Grill. 3562). Inter A, neritfoliam et A. floribundam, Wall., in- 
termedia. 

16% <Anprsta RIGrpA, nov. sp. 

Frutex ? novellis probabiliter indistincte ferrugineo-lepidotis ; folia ob-- 
longo-lanceolata, in petiolum 4-6 lin. longum crassum attenuata, breve et 
obtusiuscule acuminata, pergamacea, integra, 6-9 poll. longa, glabra, puncta- 
ta, nervis subtus prominentibus et subparallelis ; flores...parvi, pedicellis 4- 
% lin. longis crassis minute ferrugineo-puberulis nutantibus suffulti, panieu- 
lam terminalem compositam rigidam robustam ferrugineo-puberulam efficien- 
tes; calyx minute et indistincte puberulus, lobis ovatis acutiusculis, vix 4 
lin. longis, ciliolatis ; corolla... ; drupw immature globose, glabrw,.—Tenas- 
serim or Andamans. (Helf. 3563). 


170. M8 MUSCOSA, nov. sp. . 

Frutex ramis teretibus lwvibus nitidisque, ramulis...; folia oblonga 
ad obovato-oblonga, basi acuta v. acuminata, petiolis }-L poll. longis validis 
paree puberulis, breve acuminata, grosse sinuato-dentata, pergamacea, 5-7 
poll, longa, glabra, costa subtus parce puberula, nervis secus margines in 
denticula callosa obtusa excurrentibus ; flores minuti, 5-meri, pedicellis bre- 
vissimis pubescentibus suffulti, breve racemosi, in paniculam axillarem quasi 
muscosam petiolis 2-3-pl. longiorem ferrugineo-pubescentem disgesti ; brac- 
tem lin, circiter longw, pedicellis longiores, ferrugineo-hirsutule, lineari-acu- 
minats ; bracteolie ? ; calyx ferrugineo-hirsutyis, lin. fere longus, lobis oyato- 
lanceolatis acutis ; corolla tubuloso-campanulata, glabra, calyce duplo lon- 
gior, lobis brevibus rotundatis ; ovarium sub-inferior ; stylus calycis lobos 
longitudine haud attingens.— Burma (Griff. 3556), Ex aftiuitate Jf, mollissé- 
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me. Jf. permollis, species olim a me in hocce diario deseripta (cf. 1871, 
p. 66) nune formam extremam latifoliam Jf. mollissime, Wall., habeo. Formas 
intermedias inter ambas species nuper in Burmania haud raro observavi, 


SA POTACE. 

171. Isoxanpra catopryiia, Kurz, in Journ. As. Soe. Beng. 1871. 69. 

Arbor mediocris, novellis dense adpresse ferrugineo-pubescentibus >; folia 
elliptica v. elliptico-oblonga, petiolis 4-5 lin. longis cupreo-puberulis gla. 
brescentibus, breve acuminata, integra, marginibus recurvulis, 4-7 poll. lon- 
ga, chartacea, minute ferrugineo- v. cupreo-sericea glabrescentia, supra niti- 
da, nervis lateralibus prominentibus validis, transverse tenui-venosa: flores 
nondum reperti ; fructus pruni maghitudinis, pedunculo nutante, 1-14 polli- 
eari subglabro axillari sustenti, elliptico-ovati, apiculati, dense ferrugineo- 
puberuli, 1-2-sptrmi, basi calyce persistente 6-partito lobis ovatis supportati ; 
semina semi-oblonga, 1} poll. fere longa, lucida, brunnea,— Andamans. 


EBENACEA. 

172. GUNISANTHUS MOLLIS, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula ramis novellisque brunneo-pubescentibus ; folia petiolo bre- 
vissimo (c. 1 lin.) suffulta, anguste oblonga y. oblongo-lanceolata et see plus 
basin obtusam versus subangustata, obtusiuscule acuminata, 3-4 poll, longa, 
chartacea, supra secus costam et eubtus omnino molliter pubescentia; flores 
ochracei, extus dense pubescentes, pedicellis 4-6 lin. longis pilosis suffulti, 
racemos breviusculos pilosos efficientes ; calycis lobi lineari-lanceolati, ¢. 8 
lin. longi, tubo multo breviores ; corolle lobi tubo calycino paullulo lengio- 
res, feminei fructusque adhue ignoti. Diospyros mollis, Kurz ILS. olim.— 
Martaban. 


173. Drospynos SAPOTOIDES, nov. sp. 
Arbor mediocris, novellis parce ferrugineo-pubescentibus mox glabres- 
centibus ; folia elliptico-oblonga ad elliptica, basi obtusa, petiolo vix semi- 
pollicari glabreseente crasso suffulta, G-8 poll. longa, breve et obtusiuscule 
acuminata, integra, coriacea, reticulatione laxissima subtili et immersa | 
percursa ; flores hermaphrodito-feminei 4-meri, flavescenti albi, iis D. sapote 
assimiles, subsessiles, glomerati, pedunculo crassissimo axillari brevissimo ; 
calyx extus ferrugineo-pubescens, lobi ovato-lanceolati marginibus reflexi et 
basi auriculato-complicati, 3 lin. fere longi, acuminati; corolle tubus 
urceolatus, calyee sub-duplo longior, extus ferrugineo-pubescens, lobis 
obovatis tubi fere longitudinis; stamina ¢. 12, tubo basi inserta, glabra, 
inwqualia ; anthere ovato-lanceglats, acuminate ; filamenta filiformia, glabra ; 
 ovarium ovatum, glaberrimum, stylo moderate Jongo 4-fido ; flores masculi — 
 fructusque desunt.—Pegu.—D. undulate@ arcte aflinis, sed ovario gla 2 
ia. | 
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STYRACACE, 

174. SyMrnocos pepIceLLaTa, nov. sp. 

Arbor mediocris subgracilis, novellis sparse adpresse sericeis ; folia 
elliptico-lanceolata ad lanceolata, in petiolum 4—5 lin. longum gracilem 
glabrum attenuata, subcaudato-acuminata, obsolete crenato-serrulata, 4-5 
poll. longa, tenuiter pergamacea, glabra, opaca, nervis et reticulatione laxa 
subtilibus ; flores ignoti; racemi graciles compositi paniculam depauperatam 
subsessilem minute adpresse pubescentem axillarem v. supra foliorum delap- 
sorum cicatricibus ortam efficientes; bractew casw; bracteole 4 lin. vix 
long, minut, ovato-acuta, glabra, deciduw; pedicelli vulgo 2 lin. longi, 
minute adpresys pubescentes ; baccac Jmmature ovoidew, 3-4 lin. long, 
leves, teretes, calycis limbo coronatac, putamen pergamaceum monosper- 
mum includentes ; calycis lobi sub fructu lato-ovati, obtusi, ¢. § lin. longi, 
glabri. Martaban.—S. lucide, Wall., affinis, pedicellis distinguitur. 


175. SYMPLOCOS LEIOSTACHYA, nov. sp. 

Arbor v. fratex subglaber; folia elliptico-lanceolata ad lanceolata, 
petiolis 3-4 lin. longis sparse hirtis suffulta, acuminata, crenato-serrulata, 
2-4 poll. longa, subehartacea, supra lucida, subtus secus costam validam 
nervosque parce adpresse pubescentia, nervatione tenui et inconspicua per- 
eursa; flores parvi, pedicellis gracilibus 1-1} lin. longis glabris euffulti, 
racemos numerosos graciles simplices glabros ex apice ramorum orientes 
efficientes ; bractese pedicelli basi inserta, lin. ‘circiter longw, lanceolate, 
acute, glaberrimm; bracteole sub calyce 2, bracteis subconformes sed 
minute ; calyx levis, lobis ovatis obtusis,c. } lin. longis ; corolla rotata, 
lobis ovato-oblongis, obtusis, c. 1} lin. longis ; stamina numerosa, inzqualia, 
basi tubo brevissimo inserta ; baccas nondum vidi.—Zenasserim (Helf-3656). 


17G. SyYPLocos LEUCANTHA, nov. sp. 

Arbuseula glabra; folia oblongo ad elliptico-lanceolata, basi sub-inwequa- 
lia, petiolo 2-3 lin. longo inserta, breve. et obtusiuscule acuminata, 3-4 poll. 
longa, crenulato-dentata, chartacea, glabra ; flores albi, fragrantes, pedicellis 
brevissimis vix 4 lin. longis crassis canescenti-tomentosis sulfulti; racemi 
breves, tomentosi, axillares, bracteis nonnullis ovatis extus pubescentibus 
caducis sustenti; calyx glaberrimus yv. ejus lobi ovati obtusi extus pubes- 
centes, ciliolati, ¢. 2*lin. longi; petala obovato-oblonga, ealyeis lobis duplo 
longiora; stamina glabra, inwqualia, 5-adelpha, phalangibus basi loborum 
insertis; ovarium stylusque longus parce pubescens ; drupa non visa.— 
Pegu. Ex atftinitate *. erateqgioidis, aoe 

APOCY NE. ‘ 

177. TABERNEMONTANA OPHIORRHIZOIDES, NOV. sp. 

- 'Prutex 2-4 ped. altus, glaber ; folia obovato-oblonga ad lato-lanceolata 
in petiolum brevissimum (2-3 lin.) attenuata v. foliorum nonnulla subsessi- 
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lia,. breve acuminata, 38- -5-poll. longa, integra, membranacea, glabra, subtus 
pallida ; flores pedicellis 1-14 lin. longis suffulti, cymas 3, v. raro 2, v. plures 
breve pedunculatas, ¥, nonnunquam subsessiles, glabras paucifloras in ramulo- 
rum superiorum fureationibus sitas efformantes ; calyx gluber, brevissimus, 
5-fidus, segmentis lineam vix longis, lanceolatis, acutis - ; corolle tubus sub- 


. erassus, c. 4 lin. longus, apice inflatus, lobis tubo vix dimidio brev ‘loribus ; 


ie 


follicuh... —JZar x i T. rostrate, Wall., affinis videtur, a qua inter alia 
corolla doplo breviore differt. 


178. 'TABERNEMONTANA MEMBRANIFOLIA, nov. sp. 

Frutex 3-4 pedalis, glaber ; folia lanceolata ad lato-lanceolata, in petio- 
lum 3-5 lin. longum attenuata, 3-5 poll. longa, longe et graciliter acuminata, 
integra, membranacea, glabra, subconcolora ; flores ‘albi, pedicellis gracilibus 
4-6 lin. longis glabris inserti ; cym« vulgo binw, breve pedunculate, dicho- 
tomo-ramosm, glabre, laxw, corymbiformes in ramuloruam superiorum furea- 
tionibus site ; bractez: nulle v. minute et decidux ; calyx minutus, lobis 
ditbaed dulnlatis. lineam vix longus; corolla tubus gracilis } poll. longus, 
infra medio cirea antheras leviter inflatus, lobi lineari-lanceolati, acuminati, 
tubo dimidio circiter breviores ; folliculi desunt—Martaban. TZ. subcapita- 
te, Wall., aflinis, sed calyce jam distincta. 


BIGNONTACE ZZ. 

179. Sparnmonka VELUTINA, nov. sp. 

Arbor, novellis fulvo-puberulis ; folia impari-pinnata, 1-1} ped. longa, 
petiolo glabro striato basin versus 1-2 foliolis diminutis stipuliformibus 
munita ; foliola 4-juga cum impari longe petiolato, basi insequalia, sessilia vy. 
subsessilia, oblongo-lanceolata, acuminata, 4-6 poll. longa, serrulata, mem- 
branacea, glaberrima ; intlorescentia deest; calyx spathaceus, recurvato- 
acuminatus, extus fulvescenti-velutinus, c. 1) poll. longus; corolla e. 3 polli- 
earis, campanulato-infundibuliformis, glabra, tubo pollicari constricto, fila- 
menta glabra, tubo supra constrictione inserta; capsula deest.—<Ava, Pegu 


(Dr. Brandis). 


180. HETEROPHRAGMA SULFUREA, nov. sp. 
Arbor mediocris decidua, novellis tomento fugaceo buticacentioriiland 
obductis; folia impari-pinnata, 2-3 ped. longa, rachi petioloque fugaciter 
ReeitesAqmnentose ; foliola) 4-5-juga cum impari longe petio lato, elliptiea et 
ovato-elliptica ad ovalia, juniora obtusiuscule apicula 
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obsolete serrata, basi rotundata v, oktusa, sessilia v. brevissime reese 

ee rae ones *- longiora, chantacea, parce puberula, supra aie escen- 
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distinete 3- v. 2-lobatus v. dentatus, extus cinerascenti-tomentosus, intus 
glaber; corolla infundibuliformis, glaberrima, tubo pollicari v. longiori, lobi 
patentes tubo plus quam duplo longiores, undulato-erispati; capsule usque 
2 pedales, iis Spathodee stipulate assimiles, elongato-lineari-oblong#, com- 
pressiusculw, dense fumoso-tomentose, septo brevi et valde reducto, medio 
septi instar dilatato ; semina elongato-membranaceo-alata, c. 2 poll. longa.— 
Prome, Pegi. 


ISl. Spattopea ranges, Kurz, in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. vol. XL, p. 77 
descripta, potius generis novi typum prebet, calyce tantum usque ad medium 
fisso circumscisse deciduo spathaceo, filamentis usque ad medium corolle 
adnatis, antherarum loculis parallelis, nee non foliis decompositis a Spatha- 
dea distingui potest et sub nomine Mayodendri (in honorem virl nobilissimi 
Mayo, proregis infausti Indi orientalis, dictum) in narratione mea officiali 
de sylvis Burmanicis fusius deseripsi et icontbus ilustrayi. 


182. STEREOSPERMUM NEURANTHUM, Nov. 5p. 

Arbor mediocris, novellis molliter pubescentibus ; folia impari-pinnata, 
juniora presertim subtus pubescentia, 1-1} ped. longa; foliola 3 v. 2-juga 
cum impari longe petiolato, basi subinzquali acuta v. obtusa, petiolulo crasso 
1-2 lin. longo suffulta, obtusiuscula v. obtusiuscule apiculata, 2-4, nonnun- 
quam usque ad 5-6, poll. longa, integra, rigide chartacea, juniora subtus 
canescenti-tomentosa denuo magis minusve scabrescentia, supra scabrescentia 
glabrescentia et subrugulosa ; flores conspicui, pallide lilacini v. cyanescenti- 
albi, atropurpureo-venosi, pedicellis 4-7 lin. longis pubescentibus apicem ver- 
sus bibracteolatis, in paniculam breviusculam subcymiformem pubescen- 
tem terminalem dispositi ; calyx c. 4 lin. longus, pubescens, breviter 4-lobus ; 
corolla campanulato-infundibuliformis, subcurva, puberula, lobis leviter undu- 
lato-crispatis ; capsule elongato-lineares, eylindrico-4-gonw, glabre, 1-1} 
ped. long ; semina et septum uti in S. chelonioide.—Pegu. 


ACANTHACEA, 

183. RwvEeLnIA FLACCIDA, nov, sp. 

Herba debilis, pilosa, ramosa et suberecta, 14-2 pedalis, caulibus longe 
et patenter pilosis ;-folia ovata, basi contracta et in petiolum gracilem pilo- 
sum 4-} poll. longum attenuata, obtusa, 14-2 poll. longa, membranacea, 
obsolete crenato-dentata, presertim supra parce pilosa; flores parviusculi, 
pallide ccerulei, inter bracteas foliaceas obovato-oblongas obtusas v. emargi- 
natas pilosas fimbriatas vulgo solitarii ¢t sessiles ; calyx 3 lin. fere longus, lobis 
linearibus, ciliatis et pifosis ; corolla c. G lin. longa, tubuloso-infundibuli- 


formis, glabra, tubo bréviusculo, lobis brevibus rotundatis ; stamina 4, 


filamenta longe pilosa ; stylus simplex, 6 lin. fere longys, glaber; ovarium 
glabrum.—Pegu., | 
15 
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184. RUELLIA MacRrosIPpHON, nov. sp. (R. sp. T. And. in Linn Proc. 
IX. 461 in nota). 

Herba perennis ? subsimplex, 2-3 pollicaris, caulibus hirsutis, novellis 
pilis albis crispis sublanuginosis ; folia lineari-lanceolata v. linearia, ¢. 2 poll, 
longa, acuminata, in petiolum brevissimum attenuata, integra, membranacea, 
ciliata, utrinque presertim secus nervos hirsutula; flores macni, solitarii, 
sessiles, bracteis 2 foliaceis pedunculum brevem axillarem terminantibus 
insidentes ; bractez lineari-lanceolat«, calyce pluries longiores, structura et 
indumento foliis similes ; calycis segmenta lineari-subulata, ¢, 24 poll. longa, 
minute puberula ; corolla tubuloso-infundibuliformis, e. 2 poll. longa, extus 
parce pilosula, lobis magnis rotundatisy tubo pollicari gracili in corollwe par- 
tem efflatam sensim ampliato ; stylus longissimus, parce hirsutus ; stamina 
4, subsequilonga;gnelusa ; filamenta gracilia, parce hirsuta.—Prome ? (Col. 
Eyre). &. suffruticose, Roxb., arete affinis. 


185. Srropmantnes (HesrGraprnis) BurMANTCA, nov. sp. 

Herba decumbens ramosissima pilis albis patentibus cum glanduliferis 
intermixtis vestita, cauli ramisque 4-gonis ; folia ovata ad ovato-lanceolata, 
basi in petiolum 4-2 poll. longum pilosum angustata, obtusiuscula, 14-2 poll. 
longa, membranacea, crenato-dentata, utrinque paree pilosa; flores pallide 
cyanci, passim solitarii ct axillares, frequentius autem im spicas longiores vy. 
breviores foliaceo-bracteatas pilosas pedunculatas axillares et terminales dis- 
gesti; bractem ovato-lanceolate, obtusiuscule, integre, parce pilosw et longe 
ciliate, inferiores usque ad 7 lin. longw; bracteolke nulle; calyx pilosus, 
segmentis linearibus 4 lin. longis ; corolla rugata, 6 lin. circiter longa, gla- 
bra, ore pubescens, sensim in tubum attenuata, lobis obtusis rotundatis ; 
antherw 2-loculares, pallide violacez ; filamenta crassa, piloso-barbata’; sty- 
lus inwquali-2-fidus ; capsule 4 lin. longw, compresso-4-gon#, obovato-li- 
neares, acutw, glabrw, a basi fere S-sperme ; semina plas quam } lin. in dia- 
metro, anguste marginata—Ava, Prome, Pegu. 8S. ( Hemigraphidi) Pa- 
vale, quacum cl. T. Anderson confudit, affinis. 


186. Srrortmanriues (Hemrararuts) ouanpu.osa ( Hemigraphis glan- 
dulosa, T. And. MS. in Kurz, And. Rep. App. B. L3.) 

Herba ramosa, glanduloso-puberula ; folia lanceolata v. oblongo-lanceo- 
lata, obtusiuscule acuminata, in petiolum glandulosum brevem attenuata, 
2-24 poll. longa (superiora minora) repando-dentata, presertim subtus 
secus costam glanduloso-puberula, supra glabreseentia ; flores parviuseuli, 
pulechre lutei, in axillis bractearum foliacearum vulgo solitarii, spicas L v- 2 
axillares et tefminales interruptis longe-pedunculatas foliaceo-bracteatas 
efformantes ; bractere foliis caulinis similes sed mutto minores, obtuse, supe- 
riores sensim minores ; bracteolm@ calyce breviores, obovato-oblongw, viscoso- 
hirsute ; calycis segmenta Bneari-spatulata, obtusa, glanguloso-hirta, ¢. 2% 
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*n. longa ; corolla c. 3. lin. longa, campanulato-infundibuliformis, tubo brevi 

_xtus puberulo intus Levi, lobis rotundatis ; stylus et filamenta glabra ; cap- 

sulie clavate, compressiuscule-4-gonw, calycis longitudine v. paullo longio- 

2 res, apiculate, glanduloso-puberule, abortu vulgo 2-3-sperme.— Andamans. 
3 Ex aflinitate 9, (Hemigraphis) Griffithiane. 

187. Srnogmanries Neestr, nov. sp. 

Fratex magnus, 10-12 pedalis, ramulis puberulis glabrescentibus ; folia 
lanceolata ad oblongo-lanceolata, breve acuminata, in petiolum }-14 poll. 
longum attenuata, obsolete repando-dentata, 5-7 ef swpius usque ad 10 poll. 
longa, membranacea, utrinque pilis m "is adpressis adspersa, subtus secus 
costam puberula ; flores majusculi, in sfteas densas bracteatas sessiles denuo 
elongatas laxas interruptas axillares et terminales*dispositi ; bractew infe- 
riores v. potius folia floralia foliaces, valde caducw, ec. 4 pdll. long v. lon- 
giores, setis brunneis ciliate, apicem versus fisse et serrate ; bractew vere 
oblongo-lineares, calyce breviores, apicem versus vulgo parce serrate, acumi- 
natissima, glanduloso-pilose ; bracteole 2, calycis longitudine, lineari-lan- ~ 

) ceolate, acuminate, basi-attenuate, glanduloso-hirsute ; calycis segmenta 
c. 6 lin. longa, v. longiora, linearia, canescentia, ciliata, acumen versus siw- 
pius glanduloso-hirsuta ; corolla 14-14 poll. longa, purpurea, extus glabra, 
intus fauce secus plicam duplicatam pubescens, tubo longo et gracili; sta- 
mina 2 (?); filamenta glabra, filiformia, alte adnata ; stylus hirsutus ; cap- 
sul lineari-clavate, calyce paullo lontiores, glabrw, acumine parce hirtule, 
4-sperme; semina sericea.—Martaban. S. jimbriate, N. E., maxime 
aflinis, sed indumento glanduloso nigrescente, corolla et filamentis glabris 
differt, 

188. STROBILANTHES FUETIDISSIMA, Nov, sp. 

Herba ramosa, caulibus divaricatis subteretibus, plus mmusve dense ful- 
vo-pilosa; folia ovata, basi in petiolum longum gracilem fulvescenti-pilosum 
attenuata, acuminata, membranacea, 3-5 poll. longa, serrato-dentata, utrin- 
que albido v. ochrascenti-hirsuta ; flores cyanei, conspicul, spicam laxiuseu- 
lam brevem albido-pubescentem pedunculo brevi axillari dense fulveseenti- 
hirsuto suffultam v. subsessilem efformantes; bractews obovato-cuneatw, ec. 
8 lin. longw, obtuse, herbacesw, glanduloso-hirsutw ; bracteolw bracteis con- 
formes sed angustiorce? et subbreviores ; calyx bractearum longitudine, adpresse 
glanduloso-puberulus, segmentis profunde lobulatis ; corolla 14 poll. fere longa, 
glabra; filamenta clabra ; stylus hirsutus; capsule c. 8 lin, longw, glaber- 
rime ; semina fere 2 lin. in diametro, adpresse villosa.—Martaban. S. rufe- 


scentt affinis. = : 


189. STROBILANTHES, PTEROCAULIS, nov. sp. F 
Herba annua, robusta, erecta, ramosa, sparse hirsuta, caulibus crassius- 


eulis quadrangulari-alatis, alis herbaceis dense «-fimbriatis ; folia $-12 poll. | 
"nih Mesa ee a2 | 
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longa, obovato-oblonga, basi angustato-cuneata ciliata in petiolum crassun! 
brevissimum (2-3 lin.) deeurrentia, breve acuminata, crenato-dentata, mem-| 
branacea, utrinque plus minusve hirsuta; flores parvi, flavescentes, spicas 
breves dense bracteatas glandulosas 3-4-nas in paniculam axillarem disposi- 
ti; pedunculi et ramificationes acute 4-angulati, anguste alati, eb dense hir- 
sute-ciliati; bractee obovato-cuneatw, obtusm, 3-4 lin. longi, glanduloso- 
fimbriatw et apice pilis hyalinis articulatis glanduloso-hirsute ; bracteolw 2, 
calycis longitudine, obovato-linearia, apice glanduloso-hirsutwe; calycis seg- 
menta linearia, obtusiuscula, 3 lin. fere longa, hyalino-chartacea, apice parce 
glanduloso-hirsuta ; corolla omnes ¢asw ; capsule calycis longitudine y. paul- 
lulo longiores, lineari-oblonge, 4-angujares, apice hirsute, 4-spermm.— Pequ. 
St. wnbricate, NE., affinis. 


190, SrrowrmantTHEes KARENSTIUM, nov. sp. 

Herba perennis, ramosa, magis minusve albo-hirsuta; folia caulina in- 
feriora brevissime petiolata, superiora subsessilia, ovata, brevissime acumina- 
ta, membranacea, crenata, utrinque hirsuta, 2-3 poll. longa v. longiora ; spicw 
breves, densiuscul«, infra basi foliolis nonnullis floralibus subsessilibus hirsu- 
tissimis sustentw, pedunculo stricto hispido terminali v. axillari suffulteo ; 
bractes: lineares, c. 4 lin. longw, obtusiuscule, dense glanduloso-pubescentes ; 
bracteole lineari-subulate, clanduloso-pubescentes ; calyx subscariosus, brac- 
teolarum longitudine, segmentis lato-linearibus albido-marginatis sursum 
pubescentibus ; corolla cyanea, pollicem fere longa, glabra; filamenta secus 
partem adnatam hirsuta; capsule bracteolarum longitudine, dorso pubes- 
centes.—Martaban. Tabitu 8. acrocephali, characteribus essentialibus au- 
tem S. glomerat@ proxima, 





BF 


191. S$. SUBFLACCIDA, nov. Sp. 

Herba gracilis, glabra, caulibus obsolete 4-gonis sulcatis ; folia lanceo- 
lata ad oblongo-lanceolata, acuminata, basi in petiolum 4 poll. longum atte- 
nuata, repando-dentata, flaccida, membranacea, 5-6 poll. longa, supra clabra 
subtus pilis minutis adpressis albidis adspersa ; spice dense et minute adpresse 
hirsute ; bractese lato-obovato-oblonge ad oblong v. obovato-lanceolati, 
obtusissime v. emarginate, minute puberule, enervie, (purpureo ?) colorate, 
ce, 2 lin. longs ; bracteolz paullo breviores, minus obovate, 1-nervie, minute 
adpresse pubescentes ; calyx bilabiatus, labio superior® glabro usque ad 4, 

trilobo, lobis obtusis obsolete ciliatis, labio inferiore fere usque ad 
basin bifido, lobis linearibus obtusis, l-nerviis extus minute pubescentibus ; 
eapsuls 2-2} lin. longw, calycem non superantes, clavato-oblonge, glabree,— 
Tenaserim. (Helf, 6114). ~ 
| 192. SrRoBILANTHES DASYSPERMA, nov. Sp. _ | 
 Herba erecta, ramosa, subglabra, 3-4 pedalis ; folia inferiora magna, 6-8 
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j viusculum decurrentia, acuminata, serrato-dentata, membranacea, ciliata ct 
} supra pilis raris brevibus adspersa, subtus glabra et subglaucescentia ;* supe- 


j riora caulina multo minora et basi magis rotundata, v. cordata, ovata, haud 


- 
= 


decurrentia, breve petiolata v. summa sessilia; flores cyanei, in capitula par- 
va glanduloso-puberula pedunculata congesti, paniculam spuriam terminalem 
glanduloso-puberulam efformantes ; bractes parvee, oblong, acute, glandu- 
lose ; calyx glandulosus, segmentis linearibus 3 lin. fere longis; corolla 
glabra, infundibuliformis, poll. fere longa; filamenta et stylus sparse pilosi ; 
capsule calycis longitudine, obovato-4-gonm, glanduloso-pubescentes, 4-sper- 
mime, seminibus stupposo-villosulis—Pegu. Habitu 8. Berhaavioidis, T. 
And., assimilis, floribus capitatis &c., autem in vicinitatem S. pentstemonoidis, 
T. And., referenda. . 


193. BARLERIA STENOPHYLEA, nov. sp. : 

Herba perennis, inermis, 1-1} pedalis, subglabra, ramis erectis gracilibus, 
omnibus partibus plus minusve nitentibus ; folia anguste linearia, 3-4 poll. 
longa, c. 2 lin. lata, spinescenti-acuta, subsessilia, coriacea, integra, supra 
adpresse hirsutula et sublucida ; flores magni, sessiles, fasciculati, bracteati 
axillares et terminales ; bractese lucid, rigidse, ovato-lanceolate, pungentt 
acuminate, spinescenti-ciliate, extus secus costam adpresse hirsute ; sepala 
exteriora oblonga, apice 2-fida, rigide ciliata, poll. fere longa, glabra ; inte- 
riora brevissima, lineari-lanceolata, adpresse pubescentia ; corolla cire. 2-pol- 
licaris, puberula, cyanea ?, tubo gracili sesquipollicari, lobis 8 lin. longis, 
rhomboideo-oblongis apiculatis crenatis ; capsule desunt.—<va (Dr. J. 
Anderson). . 


194. NEtCRACANTIUS GRANDIFLORTUS, Nov. sp. 

Herba divaricata v. suberecta, subrigida, ramis retrorse-hirsutis v. lineis 
9 y. 4 retrorse villosis notatis ; folia parva, 1}-2 poll. longa, vulgo obovata 
y. oblonga, obtusiuscula v. breve acuminata, basi in petiolum brevissimum 
latum attenuata v. superiora subsessilia, obsolete dentata, membranacea, gla- 
berrima ; flores majusculi, pallide v. intense cyanei, spicas elongatas densas 
y. laxas subtetragonas hirsutas rigide-bracteatas ex foliorum axillis v. é rhizo- 
mate protrusas efficientes ; bractew ovato-lanceolate, rigide, 5-nerviw, 
pubescentes et hirsute, acuminate, pungentes ; calyx bilabiatus, pubescens, 


*  gecus segmenta linearia parce pilosus, prominenter 5-costatus ; corolla 4 poll. 


longa, rugata, lobis obtusis ; capsule tetragono-lanceolatw, acuminate, gla- . 
bree, 3 lin. long, 4-sperme ; semina sericeo-splendentia.—Prome, 


195. NEURACANTHUS SUBUNINERVIS, nov. Sp. 
Herba erecta, probabiliter 1-2 pet alta; folia adulta &e., ignota ; flores 
albi, parvi, in spicas laxiuscule-bracteatas subtetragonas glandulosas et parce 
pilosas e rhizomate protrusas disgesti ; bractew lanceolate, pungenti-acumi- 
nate, rigide membranacem, C- 3 lin. longew, concave, medio prominenter 
- 2 
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costatm, costis autem 4 lateralibus obsoletis, glanduloso- puberulm, secus ner- ‘ 

vos pilosw ; bracteole bractearum longitudine, falcato-lineares, sub- -3-nervis, ' 

acuminate, glanduloso-puberul et piloso-ciliatw 3 calyx profunde, fere usque 

ad basin, 5-fidus, nervis evanidis, glanduloso-puberulus et piloso-ciliatus, 

lobo superiore majore c. 4 lin. longo, lineari, acuto, lobis lateralibus paullo bh 

brevioribus, subulatis, 2 inferioribus basi tantum connatis et angustioribus ; %, 
_ corolla alba, intus preesertim ad labellum brunneo-maculata, extus puberula, 

4 lin. fere longa, tubo 2 lin. longo; labium superius emarginatum, margini- 

bus reflexum, inferius 3-lobum, lobis oblongis rotundatis mediano sub-bre- 


viorl ; antherarum loculi compressi, barbatse, oblique ; filamenta brevissima, 
fauci inserta ; reliqua ignota.— Prome. 
. 


196. Lerroacarurs srronmra, 7 And. ALS. 

Herba 1-2-pedalis, glabra caulibus teretibus elevato-4-lineatis ; folia 
lanceolata, basi cuneata in petiolo decurrentia, acuminata, membranacea, 
intezra, 7-8 poll. longa, glabra et vitentia ; cipitula florum laxa, terminalia, 
majora ; bractese ec. poll. longre, oblongo-lanceolatce, acuminatm, tenuiter 

_ ehartacez purpureo-lilacino-tincte, l-nervie et reticulate, glanduloso-pube- 
rul@; bracteole bracteis conformes, angustiores ; calyx magnus ; corolla 
magna, purpureo-llacina, poll. fere longa, infundibuliformis, tubo brevi; 
capsule desunt.—Afartaban, (Revd, Parish). 


197. JUSTICIA DASYCARPA, nov. sp. 

Herba ramosa, 14-3 pedalis, subglabra, caulibus sepius lincis 4 hirtulis 
notatis ; folia ovata, passim subobliqua, in petiolo gracili longo decurrentia, 
3-5 poll. longa, breve acuminata, integra, membranacea ; pilis minutis ad- 
pressis scabra ; flores parvi, candidi, spicas breves laxe bracteatas solitarias 
axillares v. iid terminales efformantes ; bracters ovate: ad ovato-orbicula- 

~ res, brevissime acuminatw, 3-4 lin, locate. membranacew, viries, sparse 
aS ciliatwe ; bracteolw calyce paullo longiores, lineari-lanceolate, puberule ; calyx 
14 lin. longus, puberulus, lobis lineari-lanceolatis acuminatis ; corolla 34-4 
poll. longa, labio superiore oblongo obtuse, inferiore 3-lobo ; antherw albw ; 
capsule fere 4 lin. longi, clavate, dense puberulw, 4-sperme ; semina ver- 
ruculoso-aspera,—artaban. J, Atkinsonianw, 'T. And., affinis, sed floribus 

ell 





longe distat. 


es 198. JUSTICIA CALONEURA, nov. Sp. me 
a Herba perennis, erecta, glabra, 2-3  pedalis ; folia elliptico-oblonga ad 
Dy lanceolata, a acuta v. acuminata, basi cuneata et secus petiolum totum foliaceo 

: - decurrentia, 6-8 poll. longa, integra v. subintegra, membranacea, glabra ve 
| be ts Sea secus jnervos: yee eee cera spose ate hg 
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segmenta linearia, minute pubescentia ; corolla 4 poll. longa, extus puberula, 
intus secus filamentorum bases adnatas villosa, straminea, labio inferior! 8- 
lobo obscure-striato, labio superiore paullo longiore, concavo, 2-denticulato ; 
capsulie desunt.— Martaban. Prwcedenti affinis. . 

199, JUSTICIA FLAVA. nov. sp. 

. Herba 2-3 pedalis, erecta, ramosa, subglabra, ramis (presertim superio- 
riba G-5-gonis, parce hirsutulis ; folia ovata ad ovato-lanceolata, basi an- 
gustata et in petiolum longiorem v. breviorem indistincte hirsutum decur- 
rentia, acuminata, 4-6 poll. longa, integra, membranacea, siccando nigrescen- 
tia, utrinque pilis raris brevibus aleperfa ; flores lutescentes, pedicellis bre- 
Vissimis, in racemos breves cymiformes paucilloros glabros axillares petioli 
circiter longitudinis dispositi ; bractew et bracteole remots«* lineares, parvie, 
glabrw ; calyx glaber, ¢. 14 lin. longus, lobis lineari-lanceolatis, acuminatis ; 
corolla ¢. 34-4 lin. longa extus, secus venas pubera, tubo brevi, labio superiore 
concavo, inferiore 3-lobo, faucem versus rugato, lobis rotundatis ; filamenta 
glabra ; anthera inferior calcarata ; capsule clavate, tumidae, acute, glabra 
4 poll. fere long», 4-sperme; semina minute rugulosa—Martaban. 


200, DichLirreRa SPECTOSA, nov. sp. 

Herba annua, erecta, ramosa, 1-3 pedalis, pilosa, caulibus sub-teretibus 
lineis 4 elevatis notatis plus minusve glabrescentibus ; folia ovata ad ovato- 
oblonga et lanceolata, in petiolum pilosum v. substupposo-ciliatum 1-2 poll. 
longum decurrentia, breve acuminata, 8-7 poll. longa, integra, membranacea, 
utrinque pilis crispatis adspersa; flores albi, raro pallide cyanei, in cymas 
brachiatas longius v. brevius pedunculatas glanduloso-pubescentes v. pilosas 
congregati et paniculam magis minusve compositam eflictentes ; bractew 
obovato-lineares, obtusw (v. in var. 8 acute), c. 3-4 lin. longe ; bracteole 
dimidio breviores, lineari-subulate ; calyx bracteolis vix brevior, minute 
puberulus, segmentis subwequalibus, lineari-subulatis et minute ciliolatis ; 
corolla 7-8 lin. longa, resupinata, tubo 24 lin. fere longo, labio superiori 
lineari-lanceolato, obtuso, lobo mediano brevi reflexo, labito inferiore 3-lobo, 
eymbiformi-complicato, lobis 2 lateralibus horizontaliter patentibus rotunda- 
tis: anthers superposite, albw ; capsule lato obovato-cuneatwe, glanduloso- 
puberule, ¢. 4 lin. longw, 4-sperm ; semina verruculis minutis flavescenti- 
bus aspera,— Pegu. 

_ Far, a. genutna, bractew obtuse, glanduloso-puberule ; eaules glabres- 
centes ; corolla alba, labio inferiore cocejneo-punctato ; pedunculi glanduloso 
puberuli, breviores (forma umbrosa). . . 

Var. B. pilosa, caules, inflorescentia &c., patenter-pilosa ; bractem linea- 
res acute, pedunculi vulgo longiores ; corolla prwcedentis, raro pallide cya- 
nea, intus atropurpureo-maculata, (forma arida, an species ?) | 
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Acanthacearum genera in regno Burmanico adhue observata secundum 
¢ystema Neesianum paullisper mutatum sic distinquenda : 

Subord. I. Tuunseraten, Calyx ad annulum dentatum v. nudum re- 
ductus. Corolla 5-loba, subregularis. Antherse 2-loculares, 
loculis parallélis. Semina globosa, placentw cupulari insiden- 
tia. Capsule rostrata, 

1. Thunbergia, L. F. Genus unicum. Herbm vy. frutices scandentes” 
raro suberecti. 

Subord. II. Acanrnacem. Calyx bene evolutus, 5-partitus -fidus v.- 
dentatus, reqularis v, irreqularis. Corolla varia. Anthera 2 
v. 1-loculares, loculis parallelis, obliquis v, superpositis. Se- 
mina compressa, raro globosa, retinaculis uncatis v. glanduli- 
formibus sustenta. Capsule non rostrate. Herbs y. fructi- 
ces sm@pius erecti, raro scandentes v. prostrate. 

Trib. 1, Acantnem. Calyx inequalis. Corolla fissain labellum uni- 
cum magnum expansa. Anther@ 1-loculares, ¥. em paris in- 
ferioris oblique 2-loculares. Capsule a basi seminiferm. Se- 
mina compressa, retinaculis uncatis sustenta. . 
* Corolla in labellum magnum expansa, lobis superioribus 

omnino suppressis v. rudimentariis, tubus brevissimus v. 
nullus. 

2, Acanthus, 1. Spice o-flore. Anthere omnes 1-loculares. 

2. Blepharis, Juss. Spiew uniflorm; flores bracteis pluribus siepius 
spinosis sterilibus cireumdati. Anther@ paris inferioris 2-lo- 
culares. 

** Corolla tubus longus, limbus 5-lobus usque ad tubum fis- 





i 
: 
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‘~ sus. 

* _ 4. Crossandra, Salish. Bractew inermes, in acumen spinosam produc- 
ee: tee. 

Trib. 2. Ruetirex. Calyx magis minusve irregularis, sapius bilabia- 

. tus. Corolla infundibuliformis, hypocraterimorpha v. raro rin- 

gens. Stamina 4 v. 2; anthera@ 2-loculares, loculis parallelis, 

rarissime obliquis (nec autem superpositis). Capsule basi 


. 





= sterili attenuate v. a basi seminifera. Semina oon ee 
Sr: oc retinaculis uncatis sustenta. 
ir a | - © ~° Barlerica Calyx 3-partitus, sepalis decussatis, 2 estas 
ba Se | Van -- ioribus sepius majoribus. Capsule a . Wasi sem \iniferm. : me 
we nif ie - Barleria, z. Corolla infupdibuliformis. Stamina 4, raro 5, see 





+ rum 2 v, 3 swpics ay radimentari a; antherar um oct 
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et ringens, v. infundibuliformis. Antherarum cellule 
parallels vy. oblique. Capsule a basi seminiferm. 
O Calyx bilabiatus. Capsule dissepimenta non secedentia, 
Spice rigida vy. scarios#, vulgo 4-sticha. 
G. Neuracanthus, N. EB. Stamina 4; antherarum loculi obliqui, An 
potius cum genere sequenti conjungendum ? 


4. Lepidagathis, Willd. Stamina 4; antherarum loculi-paralleli. 
OO Calycis segmentum superius maximum et bracteiforme. 
Capsule dissepimenta in lamellas 2 seminifera secedentia. 
8. Phaylopsis, Willd. Stamina 4; antherarum loculi paralleli. Spi- 


ew breves bracteis membyaneis mollibus vestite. 
ee" Ruellineew. Calyx 5-fidus, segmentis magis minusve in- 
mqualibus. Corolla infundibuliformis. $tamina 4; raro 
2. Capsule magis minusve 4-gonm, cum v. absque basi 
contracta sterili. 
9. Ruellia, L, 
: LO. Hemijgraphis, N. £E. Genera inter se valde affinia postea a 

ll. Strobilanthes, BL me accuratius eruenda, 

Trib. 8. Erantueme®. Calyx reqularis, 5-dentatus v.-fidus, Stami- 
na 2,raro 4; anthere 2-loculares, loculis parallelis. Cap- 
sule 2-4-spermu, ir basin longam sterilem contracte. Semi- 
na compressa, retinaculis uncatis suffalta. 

O Spice v. panicule nud, i, e. bracteis minutis, persisten- 
tibus. 

12. Asystasia, Bl. Corolla infundibuliformis, in tubum longiuseulum 
v. rarius longissimum attenuata. Flores omnes fertiles. Cap- 
sulw vulgo 4-sperma., 

13. Eranthemum, L. Flores 2-5-morphi, fertiles minuti, clausi v. ap- 

. perti; steriles speciosi, hypocraterimorphi, limbo subregulari 
tuboque longissimo, 
OO Spice foliaceo-bracteate, bracteis nonnunquam deciduis. 

14. Daedalacanthus, T. And. Corolla contorta, hypocraterimorpha, 
limbo regulari explanato v. complicato, capsule vulgo 4-sper- 

_ mire. 

15. Eeholium, Kurz. Corolla*imbricata, hypocraterimorpho-bilahiata 
limbo irregulari, labio superior: reflexo lineari. Capsule vul- 
go 2- raro abortu 1-sperme, (ovuli in ovarii loculis semper 2). 


Trib. 4 Justicrex. Calyx regularis. ¢ Corolla utplurimwm ringens v, 
bilabiata. Stamina 2; antherw 2-loculares, locu/is superposi-_ 
tis. Capsule compresso 4-gonm, in basin sterilem contractie. 
Semina plana, retinaculis uncatis swifulta, 

* 
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Corolle tubus longus, gracilis, limbi lobos longitudine 
superans. 
Rhinacanthus, N. £. Limbi labium superius angustum, ereetum. 
Antherarum loculi haud calearati. 
OO Corolle ringentis tubus brevis. - r 
Justicia, Z. Antherarum loculi inferiores basi mucronati et cal- 
carati. Capsule dissepimenta persistentia.. 
Rungia, N. BE. Characteres precedentis, sed capsule dissepimen- 
ta a valvis secedentia. 
000 Corolla bilabiata, tubo gracil longitudine Ioborum v. 
~»  breviore. . 
Dicliptera, Juss: Capsule dissepimenta a valvis secedentia, 
Peristrophe, N. E. Capsule dissepimenta persistentia, 


Trib. 5. Apinenanpres. Calyx reqularis. Corolla bilabiata, Stami- 


na 4 ; anthere 1-loculares, lineares y. oblongse. Capsulze vulgo 
a basi seminifera. Semina plana, retinaculis uncatis suffulta. 
Fere omnes Americanm, inter Indica genus unicum ( Hypastes) 
hic rite referendum, exwtera genera hic relata abnormalia esse 
videntur, viz. Monothecium (Justicie sect. ostellaria nimis 
afline) et Hypastes triflora, Roem. et Schult., calyee a conge- 
neris valde discrepans potius generi Dieliptere adnumeranda, 
¥. generis novi typum prebens. aplanthi genus infra inter 
Hyqrophileas qawerendum. 


Trib. G. Hycrorumes. Calyx regularis v. irregularis, 5-fidus v. 





-dentatus. Corolla bilabiata ringens. Stamina 2 v. 4 ; anthe- 

rm 2-loculares, loculis parallelis. Capsule planiuseule v. 

cylindrica, sapius striata, suleate v. medio impressa, a bast» 

seminifere. Semina compressa, retinaculis uncatis suffulta, 

O Corolla infundibuliformis et subringens. Capsule cylin- | 

dricws v. subeylindrics. Stamina 4 v. 2. Obi 

Phlogacanthus, N. EB. Capsule 8-a -spermm ; stamina 4, fertilia. 
Oystacanthus, T. And. Characteres precedents, -sed stamina 


fertilia 2, cum 2 rudimentariis. | sh " 

Graptophyllum, N. BE. Capsule 4-spermm.» Stamina 4, omnia 
fertilia. | - 

OO Corolla ringens., Stamina2. Capsulz planiuseule, sur- Me. 

. sum sepius datiores, | - 
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25. Haplanthus, N. EB. Antherm 1-loculares. 
** Antherse nudes. 
26. Hemiadelphis, N. E. Spices conspicue bracteate. 
OOO Corolla bilabiata v. ringens. Stamina 4. Capsule ma 
gis minusve teretes, sepius sulcates. 
27. Hygrophila, R. Br. Calyx tubulosus, regularis. Corolla bilabiata. 
23. Nomaphila, BI. Calyx usque ad basin 5-fidus, Corolla ringens. 





Trib, 7. Nensoxree. Calyx 5-fidus, utplurimum subirregularis. Co- 
rolla infundibuliformis v. personata, Stamina 2 v. 4; anthe- 
rio 2-loculares, loculis parallelis. Capsulie a basi seminitera. 
Semina minuta, globosa, retinaculis glanduliformibus suffulta, 
v. iis omnino deprivata. . 

QO Stamina 2. 
29. Nelsonia, R. Br. Corolla ringens. 
OO Stamina 4. 
30, Ebermaiecra, N. &. Corolla ringens. 
31. Cardianthera, Ham, (Adenosma, N. E. non KR. Br). Corolla 
; personata. | 


VPERBENACEZ., 

201. VITEX CANESCENS, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula 25—35 pedalis, partibus omnibus junioribus canescenti v. 
gilvescenti-pubescentibus ; folia digitatim 3—5—foliolata, petiole 1—2— 
pollicari tomentello suffulta ; foliola swpius breve (intermedio multo longius) 
petiolulata, ovata v. ovato-lanceolata, ad elliptica et elliptico-lanceolata, 
acuminata v, acuta, basi attenuata, integra, v. raro crenato-serrata, mem- 
branacea, juniora utrinque dense canescenti-pubescentia, supra denuo scabres- 
centi-puberula; flores albi, parvi, pedicellis gracilibus 1—2 lin, longis 
tomentellis suffulti, glomerati, paniculas cinereo- v. gilvescenti-tomentellas 
compositas v. simplices terminales eb supra folioram delapsorum ortas effi- 
cientes ; calyx cinereo-pubescens, lin. circiter longus, 5-dentatus ; corolla 
calyce duplo longior, extus tomentosa; drupm obovoidec, eves, pisi 
magnitudinis, calyee magis minusve explanato insidentes.— Prome. V. 
Negundo, L., affinis, differt inprimis floribus graciliter pedicellatis. 


LAUCURINE. 
202. MAchilvs FRUTICOSA, nov. sp. 
Frutex glaber, gemmis velutinis ; folia, ovato ad ovato-oblonga, 2}—4 
poll. longa, basi rotundata gubdecurrentia, petiolo crasso lato 2—5 lin. lon- 
go, glabra, rigide coriacea, obtusa et passim rotundata, marginibus recurvis, 


. subtus glauca, nervis, simul cum reticulationg copiosa, prominentibus ; 
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flores... ; paniculoe folio longiores, glabree, longe-pedunculate ; pedicelli sub 
fructu brevissimni (1—1{ lin, longi) et incrassati uli in Phebe ; perianthium 
minute adpresse pubescens, segmentis patentibus oblongis obtusis ; fructus 
globosi, glabri, pisi magnitudinis.—WMartaban (Dr. Brandis). 


203. ‘TETRANTHERA (CYLICODAPHNE) CALOPITYLLA, nov. sp. 
_Arbuseula, novellis fulvescenti-tomentellis ; folia ovato-oblonga ad lan- 
ceolata, basi acuta v. acuminata, longius v. brevius acuminata, petiolo 4—1 
poll. longo magis minusve tomentoso suffulta, rigide membranacea, 34—7 
poll. longa, supra lutescenti-viridia et (costa immersa excepta) glabra, sub- 
tus pallida, tomentella, penninervia,*prominenter reticulata ; flores in um- 
bellam parvam bracteatum congesti ; umbelle: pedunculo 2$—3)} lin. longo 
tomentello soliterio axillari suffulte y. secus ramulum novellum axillarem 
fulvo-tomentosum quasi racemiformem dis¢ests, raro in racemum verum bre- 
vem corymbiformem pedunculo fulvescenti-puberulo suffultum efformantes ; 
involucri foliola concavo-rotunda, puberula ; perianthium extus pubescens ; 
filamenta glabra ; antherz 4-locellate ; baccw oblongzo-ovatm, 4 poll. fere 
longw, leves, carnose, cupulé majuscula truncat& extus minute pubescenti 
in pedicellum brevem crassum attenuatdé sutfultee.—Martaban, Tenasserine 
Species quoad folia et inflorescentia variabilis, Cylicod, Wightiane, AVS Si 
arcte affinis ejusve probabiliter varietas insignis ? 


204. Termantnena (CYLICODAPIINE) NUCULANEA, nov. sp. 

Frutex ramulis terctibus tomentosis ; folia obovato-oblonga ad oblongo- 
lanceolata, petiolis 4—5 lin. longis pallide-tomentosis suffulta, basi acuta, 
5—6 poll. longa, obtusiuscule apiculata, crasse chartacea, supra glabra, sub- 
tus glauca et plus minusve dense puberula, reticulatione inter nervos late- 
rales crassiusculos tenui sed conspicua ; flores .. , apparenter umbellas sub- 
sessiles axillares formantes ; pedunculus in speciminibus fructigeris cras- 
‘sissimus vix 3 lin. longus ; fructus pallide straminei, oblongi, c, G—7 lin. 
longi, leaves, cupula integra magna carnosa suffulti—Zenasserim. (Reva. 
Parish). 

205. TreTRANTHERA (CYLICODAPITNE) ALBICANS, NOV. 8p. 

Arbuscula, novellis minute puberulis ; folia oblongo-lanceolata ad isn 
__ ceolata, basi attenuata, petiolo 5—8 lin, longo gracili subglabro- suffulta, 
___ breve acuminata, chartacea v. tenuiter coriacea, 6—LO poll. longa, glabra, sub- 
tus albida, reticulatione inter nervos tenues prominentes tenui sed conspicua 5 
' ch pombelso involucrate, v velutino-fomentoswe, pedunculo gracili- co Tino. ] longo 
Wa nescenti-tomentoso suffulti, in racemum abbreviatum v. subsessilem velu-— 
+A y Ps fine dementons axillarem vy. vulgo supra foliorum delapsorum cicatri el 
Oren rie "Sad ena inyoluge phy lla canescenti-velutina Sr ek . a u 
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magna, carnosa, undulato-lobata, in pedicellum crassum attenuata, —Pegu. 
Ex affinitate 7 Punamoja, N. E. : 


206. Lirs®a LEIOPHYLLA, nov. sp). 7 

Arbor inflorescentiis exceptis glaberrima ; folia lanceolata v. oblongo- 
lanceolata, 9—G} poll. longa, basi subinwquali acuminata, petiolo gracili 
1—1} pollicari glabro suffulta, obtuse acuminata, tenuiter coriacea, glabex- - 
rima, supra lucida, subtus vix glaucescentia, supra basi triplinervia et pen- 
ninervia, obsoletissime reticulata ; flores fulyo-villosi, pedicellis brevibus 
tomentosis suffulti, racemos axillares petiolo breviores abbreviatos fulvo- 
villosos simplices formantes ; ear glabra ; baccxe desunt, TZenasserimn 
v. dndamans. (Hell. 4330). 

207. Dapruxtprem ARGENTEUM, nov, sp. . 

Arbor parva, novellis argenteo-sericeis ; folia lanceolata v. lato-lanceo- 
lata, utrinque acuminata, petiolo 3—5 lin. longo argenteo-pubescente gla- 
brescente suffulta, 3}—64 poll. longa, crasse chartacea, supra glabra, subtus 
adpresse argenteo-sericea, penninervia, utrinque laxe reticulata ; flores yires- 
centi-lutei, pedicellis brevissimis tomentosis, in racemum brevem tomen- 
tosum basi bracteis concavis pubescentibus involucratum disgesti ; perian- 
thium 6-fidum, extus adpresse pubescens ; antherm 2-locellate ; filamenta 
subglabra.— Pegu, Martaban.—Species insignis, foliorum struetura et habi- 
tu Beilschmiediea genus in mentem revocat, 


PROTERACE A. 

208. HELICIA PYRRHOBOTRYA, nov. sp. 

Arbor ?, novellis ferrugineo-villosis ; folia obovato-lanceolata, breve 
acuminata, versus basin obtusam attenuata, c. pedem longa, petiolis crassis 
2—®5 lin. longis suffulta, chartacea, grosse serrata, adulta glabra v. subtus 
secus costam sparse ferrugineo-pubescentia ; flores 1—1} poll. longi, gemi- 
nati, pedicellis crassis 1} lin. longis ferrugineo-villosis suffulti, racemos c. 
pedem longos robustos dense ferrugineo-villosos axillares efficientes ; squa- 
mule hypogyne ...; ovarium stylusque leves. Afartaban, (Dr. Brandis). 


: PODOSTEMACE®. 


209. HypropryuM LICHENOIDES, nov. 6p. — . 
Plantule minute gregari@ ; rhizoma latum membranaceum, lobatum, 
terre vy. saxis adpressum, viride, vix } lin. latum, 2—3 lin. longum ; folia 
perpauca tantum pedicellorum basi sita, squameformin ; pedicelli filiformes, 
} lin. longi ; capsuleo gloposm, ec. ¢ lin. in diametro, lato-S-costate.—Mar- 
taban. (Revd, Parish). 
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URTICACE A. 

210. ELATOSTEMA MEMMRANIFOLIUM, nov, sp. 

Sulfrutex erectus, ramosissimus, J. Jineolati habitu, glaberrimus, ramu- 
lis 4-quetris, levissimis ; folia alterna, subinwqualia, eum basi inwequali 
sessilia, 1}—2}) poll. longa, acuminatissima (acumine obtuso et integro), 
tenuiter membranacea, grosse et obtusiuscule crenato-serrata, utrinque levia 
et striis destituta, basi irregulari-triplinervia, nervis tenuibus sed conspicuis, 
per nervos laterales strictis rectangulares cum costa anastomozantibus ; 
stipule: minutie. subulato-lineares ; flores minuti, sessiles, capitula (nondum 


evoluta) parva sessilia in foliorum axillis v. iisdem opposita formantes ; peri-— 


anthium glabrum.—Tevasserin, (D 


| Brandis) —£. lineolato, Wight, arcte 
affine, absentia striolarum autem tute 


guendum. 





211. EnatosteMA BULBIFERUM, nov. Sp). Ks 

Herba monoica v. dioica, erecta, 4—I1 pedalis, succulenta, simplex Vv. 
sub-ramosa, glabra, caulibus teretibus ad inte bulbiferis ; folia oppo- 
sita, dimorpha, quorum evoluta obliqua, ovata v. ovato-lanceolata, petiolis 
vix lin. longis suffulta, superiora cum basi inequali subsessilia, 25—3} poll. 
longa, grosse serrata, herbacea, breve acuminata, glabra, supra striis albis 
adnatis obtecta, basi triplinervia, passim nervis nonnullis adjectis ; folia 
stipuliformia, lanceolata ad ovato-lanceolata, magis variabilia, }—} poll. 
longa, acuta v. obtusa, integra v. serraturis nonnullis, inferiora vulgo majora ; 
stipule minute, subulatee ; flores minuti, pedicellati, eymosi ; cymi feminei 
densiores et pedunculis gracilibus brevioribus suffulti ; masculi laxi, pedun- 
culo 1—2 pollicari suffulti e tuberibus globulosis crassis axillaribus v. in 
ramulorum fureationibus sitis subvillosis orti ; perianthium glabrum,—Z¢- 
viasserim, Arracan, 


212. Etatrosrema armnagsum, (Procris gibbosa, Wall., Cat. 7273). 

Herba procumbens, repens, glabrescens, caulibus ascendibus ¢. semipe- 
dalibus florigeris ; folio alterna, obovato-oblonga ad trapezoideo-oblonga, 
subobliqua, cum basi oblique-cordata subsessilia, obtusa v. subobtusa, 2—3 






poll. longa, herbacea, grosse rotundato-crenata, supra pilis brevibus albis 


transverse adnatis adspersa, subtus secus nervos parce pubescentia, basi 3—5— 
plinervia ; stipul conspicuw, membranacem, brunnes, usque ad 3 lin, lon- 
ge, lanceolate, acuminate, persistentes, etiam ew foliorum abortivorum 
evolute ; flores masculi majusculi, c. 1 lin. in diametro, subsessiles, in ey- 
mam parvam pedunculo 1}—2 poll. longo pubeseente axillari suffultam col- 


’ 
7 





lecti 5 ‘perianthium glabrum.—Martabgn, Tenasserim.—In vicinitate bait cor- i a 
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Frutex humilis, ramulis angularibus ochraceo-pubescentibus ; folia elon- 
gato-obovata ad cuneuto-elliptica, petiolo crasso $—§ pollicari pubescente 
glabrescente sulfulta, basi angustata acuta y. rotundata, 8 poll.—1{ ped. 
longa, abrupte acuminata, tenuiter coriacea, integra, supra levia, subtus 
scabra ; stipules setacem, pubescenties ; flores monoici, in receptaculis eapi- 
tuliformibus involucratis extus velutinis pedunculatis congregati ; pedun- 
culi velutini solitarii, axillares ; involucrum sub 4—6 partitum ; synearpia « « 
dimorpha, involucri bracteis reflexis velutinis.—Zenasserim. 


214. Ficus arrrii1s, Wall., Cat. 4524. 

2 Arbor mediocris, glabra ; stipules breves, ef parvee, ovato-lanceolatm, 
glabra ; folia elliptica ad ovato-oblo if, basi obtusa v. rotundata, obtusius- 
cule et subabrupte acuminata, 83—4 poll, longa, chartacea, integra v, subun- 
dolata, glabra, basi nonnunquam obscure 3-nervia, nervis kiteralibus mume- 

, rosis et subparallelis secus marginem anastomozantibus, utrinque crebre reti- 
culata ; receptacula pipexig, grani magnitudine v. paullo majora, globosa ; 
Havescentia, pustulis obsof@fis aurantiacis adspersa, clabra, basi 3-bracteata, 
pedunculo brevissimo $—1 lin, suffulta, vulzo geminata in foliorum axillis 
v. supra foliorum delapsorum cicatricibus ; bracteso persistentes, minute, 
lato-triangulares.— Pegu, Tenasserim, Andamans.—Prope F. rhododendri- 

 foliam, Miq., inserenda. 









215. Frevs GENICULATA, nov. sp. 

Arbor magna epiphytica, ramulis robustis cicatrisatis novellis pubes- 
centibus ; stipules lato-ovate, acutee, glabra v. canescentes ; folia elliptica, 
elliptico-ovata v. elliptico-oblonga, petiolo 3—-+ pollicari apice geniculato 
inserta, basi obtusa v. acuta, breve et abrupte acuminata v. apiculata, integra, 
rigide coriacea, utrinque lucida, basi breve 3-nervia, nervis lateralibus sub- 
parallelis et magis approximatis smpius subobsoletis, reticulatione elegante 
magis minusve obsoleta raro conspicua percursa ; receptacula globosa, pisi 
minini ¥, piperis grani magnitudine, flavida, albo-pustulata, glabra, 3—4 
bracteata, sessilia v. subsessilia, in foliorum axillis v. supra eorum cicatribus 
geminata ; bractesw persistentes, lato-rotundatw, brunnes, glabree.— Pequ, 
Martaban, Tenasserim,—Ex affinitate J infectoria, Willd. 


216. Ficus rNstents, nov. sp. 

Arbor mediocris, ramulis crassis cicatrisatis tomentellis ; stipule lato- 
ovatee tomentose ; folia iis F. geniculate subconsimilia, elliptica ad ovato- 
oblonga, petiolo 2—3 poll. longo apice geniculato suffulta, basi rotundata 
y. obtusa, 5—7 poll. longa, obtuse apiculatg, integra v. subuydulata, glabra, 
rigide coriacea, supra lugjda, nervis lateralibus subparallelis et moderate 


: approximatis, secus marginem arcuato anastomozantibus, subimpressis, reticu- 
latione elegante vix prominente ; receptacula,cerasi nfinimi magnitudine, 
. Be 
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globosa v. subglobosa, cinerascenti albida, roseo-punctata, dense tomentoso- 
villosa, basi bracteata, pedunculo crasso brevissimo tomentoso suffulta, 
in foliorum axillis v. supra eorum cicatricibus vulgo geminata ; bractes 
persistentes, lato-ovate, scariosm, brunnes, glabre.—Preme. Precedenti 
attine. 


217. Ficus CALONEURA, nov. sp. 

Arbor glabra ; folia iis 2. J?umphii consimilia, cordato-ovata, sensim 
obtusiuscule-acuminata, basi cordata, petiolo 3—4 poll. longo apice geni- 
culato bi- glanduloso suffulta, 4—5 poll. longa, 2}—3} poll. lata, grosse et 
remote repando-dentata, tenuiter coriacea, el. hea: utrinque opaca, supra haud 
punctata, nervis lateralibus usacam nervis basilaribus omnibus divergentibus 
et subarcuatis pallidis crassis secus marginem anastomozantibus, nervatione 
transversali elegante sed tenuiuscula ; receptacula desunt.—Burma, sine loco 
natali, (Dr, Brandis). —Ex affinitate  Rumphii, Bl. 

al 

218. Ficus POMIFERA, nov. sp. 

Frut x scandens, glaber ; folia obovata v. sub-rhomboideo-obovata, petio- 
lis 3—4 lin. longis scabridis, basi subcuneata, 1—2} poll. longa, obtusa v. 
subemarginata, glabra, coriacea, marginibus subrecurvis, nervis utrinque 
4—5 lateralibus paullo prominentibus, in areolis reticulationis obsolete lacu- 
noso-punctata ; receptacula pomiformia v. oblongo-elliptica, ce. 1—1}4 poll. 
erassa, subumbonata, in stipitem brevissimum (c, } lin.) crassum constricta, 
lmvia, miniato-aurantiaca, pedunculo crasso 1—2 lin, longo puberulo suffulta, 
vulgo solitaria e foliorum axillis v. supra eorum cicatricibus ; bractem ad 
pedunculi apicem 3, persistentes, triangulari-ovate, subglabree. Variat. a. 
pomiformis, receptacula pomiformia,— Tenasserim, (Falconer) ; B. oviformis, 
receptacula elliptico-oblonga ad ovoidea,— Sumatra. 


219. Frevus rrrrmocarpa, nov. sp. (21 tuberculata, Wall., Cat. 4539, 
non Roxb. et aliorum). 

Frutex humilis, 1—3 pedalis, ramulis adpresse brunneo-setosis ; stipu- 
le lineari-lanceolate, acuminate, glabriuscule y, dorso pubescentes ; folia 
obverse lanceolata ad subcuneato-lanceolata, basi cuneala v. acuta, petiolo 
lineas perpaucas usque ad 1} poll. longo adpresse pubescente glabrescente 
suffulta, breve et obtusiuscule acuminata, integra, crasse membranacea, su- 
pra glabra v. pilis minutis inconspicuis adspersa, subtus secus nervos sparse 
_ adpresse hirsuta et glabrescentia, nervis arcuatis, reticulatione laxa ; recep- — 
< tacula citecaie raseae cerasi, magnitudinis, purpurascenti-viridia, oe 

. a quamis Pocopollis varie dispostsis sian pee ea 
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svcus surculos aphyllos siibterraneos errumpentia ; bractew ad upicem pedua- 
culi 3, ovates, breves. —Pegu, Martaban.—Ex affinitate Ff. ischnopoda, ete. 


? 

219. Fievs axastomozans, Wall., Cat. 4513. | a 
; Frutex repens, humilis, magis minusve scabro-pubescens ; stipules minu- 

tm, scabre ; folia oblongo-lanceolata ad lanceolata, basi acuta v. obtusa, .— 

petiolo 2—6 lin. longo scabro-pubescente suffulta, magis minusve obtusius-— 

cule-acuminata, 2—4 poll. longa, grosse et irregulariter sinuato-dentata, den- 
tibus rotundatis v, obtusis, membranacea, supra scabro-pubescentia, nonnun- 
quam subglabrescentia, nervis numerosis rectangulari-divyergentibus et anas- 
tomozantibus ; receptacula ovoidea, piperis grani magnitudinis, umbonata, 
basi non v, vix constricta, seabro-puberula, pedunculo vix 4 lin. longo et 
pubescente suffulta, solitaria e foliorum avillis v. supra ddbrum cicatricibus 

; errumpentia ; bractem minutw.—Zenasserim. 


- 
92920, Iiews werrmosa, Wall., Cat. 4541. 

-.  . Arbor mediocris, novellis parce pubescentibus ; stipule Hneari-lanceo- 
se" latw, acuminatissime, glabree vy. subglabre ; folia obovata ad elliptica, 
petiolis 1—2 poll. longis parce pubescentibus glabrescentibus suffulta, basi 
eo breve acuminata, 5—6 poll. longa, crasse membranacea, supra glabra 

. pilis nonnullis brevibus adspersa, subtus parce ef breve pubescentia, 

Gl tisineneta . receptacula turbinato-globosa, umbonata, pubescentia, aul 
rantiaco-miniata, cerasi magnitudine, pedunculo 3—® lin. longo crasso pabes- 

cente sustenta, vulgo geminatim e foliorum axillis v. supra eorum cicatri- 


a 4 
-—- 





= eibus erumpentia; bracteso ad apicem pedunculi, ovate, acute, glabre, ¢ = * 
lin, longie.— Pegu.— 2" chrysocarpe, Rwat,, affinis, errore quoddam cl. Mi 
. quel in Annalis suis me hane speciem cum #. diversifolia identicam decla- 
, rasse putavit. x 
AMENTACEZ. 
‘921. Quercus EVMORPILA, nov. sp. 


Arbor 20—80 a ee folia ovato-oblonga ra V. obloage, non- 
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222. Quercus Branprstana, nov, sp. 

Arbor parva ¥. mediocris, ramulis canescenti, v. ochraceo-pubescentibus ; 
folia oblonga ad obovato-oblonga, basi swpius inwquali acuta v. obtusa, 
4—5 poll. longa, petiolo 5—S lin. longo gracili glabro suffulta, breve et 
obtusiuscule acuminata, obtusiuseule repando-serrata, utrinque subopaca, 


_ tenuiter coriacea, supra rugata et glabra, subtus glauea et fugaci-puberula, 


nervis supra impressis strictis subtus prominentibus sed tenuibus, eum ner- 
vatione transversa conspicuis ; pedunculus fructiger c. 1, raro usque 2} poll., 
longus, fructus paucos tantum gerens, ochrascenti-tomentosus ; glandes 
juniores depress adpresse puberulke, magis Minusve inclusie, dein exserte, 
ovoidew, glabra ; cupula canescenti-velutina, concava, c. 4 poll. in diametro, 
e zonis circ. 5—6 concentricis lamellatis erosis formata.—ZJfariaban.—In 
sect. Cyclobalaniminserenda. 


CHLORANTHACEA. 

223. CHLORANTHUS ENSIGNIS, Nov. sp. 

Suffratex 1}—2 pedalis, glaber, in siecco sublutescens; folia petiolis 
I—2 lin. longis suffulta, linearia, basi acuminata v. acuta, sensim et longis- 
sime acuminata, 3}—4t} poll. longa, subcoriacea, integra, glabra, nervis late- 
ribus tenuissimis, vix reticulata ; spice axillares, fructifere 1—2 poll. longe, 
simplices, glabre ; bractew minutie, crassa ; fructus casi.—fartaban., 


‘ SCITAMIN EAL. 
HEMTIORCHIS nov. sp. 

Flores precoces, spicati, sessiles. Calyx tubulosus, sursum ampliatus, 
8-fidus. Perianthii tubus calyce brevior filiformis ; phylla 3 exteriora wqua- 
lia, interiora subwquilonga, basi utrinque corniculata apice 2—3 denticulata ; 
Jabellum lato-oblongum, eoncavum, apiculatum. Filamentum phyllis fere 


vik duplo brevius, apice incurvum, connectivam supra anthera utringue mutica 


vix productum. Ovarium 1-loculare, placentis 3 parietalibus; stylus fili- 
formis ; stigma paullum incrassatum, oblique truncatum. Capsula 1-locu- 


laris, subplicato-10-suleata, 3-valvis ; semina conica, basi albo-arillata.—Her- 


bw perennes Gasfrochilo habitu et characteribus essentialibus. aflines ; scapis 
 radicales pallidi squamati iis Geodori haud absimiles. « | 


224. H. Bursanica, nov. sp. Tab. VIIT. ; 
‘Rhizoma album, erassum, repens, hypogsoum, nudum 5 folia posts nf 


i in Ts ere in peter oes breve decurrentia, rani y . 
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3-fidus, lobis wequalibus acutis ; perianthii phylla exteriora 3 fere semipolli- 
cari, virescenti-albida, oblongo-linearia, apiculata v. 2—3 lobulata, margini- 
bus magis minusve recurva, superiori latiore ; interiora 2 obovate-oblonga, 
pillide rubella, apice obsolete 2—3 denticulata ; labellum concavum lato 
oblongum, aurantiacum, basin versus pallidius, intus secum cariniim sangui- 
neum carinatum, carina in apiculum 3-gngularem acutum excurrente ; anthe- 
re cerino-lutes, filamenta ¢. 1 lin. longa, incurva ; capsule: ovales, puberu- i 

lee, calyee emarcescente coronate, ¢. 4 poll. longze ; semina basi arillo albo 
suffulta.— Pegu, Martaban, Tenasserim. 


MELANBHACEA. 
STEMONA GRIFFITHTANA, nov. sp. Tab. X. 
(Gen. nov,, Griff. Journ. of Travels p. 149). >. = 
Herba erecta, perennis, glabra, rhizomate crasso hypogwo ; folia hys- 
teranthia, ovata, c. 3—5 poll. longa, breve acuminata, petiolo 3—5 poll. 
longo suffulta, chartacea, glabra, parallelinervia, elecanter transverse venosa, 
scricanter-nitentia ; flores virescenti v. sordide purpurei, pedicellis strictius- 
eulis poll. circiter longis suffulti, in turionibus erectis aphyllis seapiformibus 
dein foliatis 3—G poll. longis corymboso-racemosi ; bractew lineari-lanceo- 
late: acuminatm, ce. 3—4 lin. longw ; perigonium 4-phyllum, phylla poll. 
longa, v. paullo longiora, lineari-lanceolata, acuta ; stumina 4, filamenta lata, 
purpured ; anther aurew, cuspidate ; ovarium L-loculare, ovulis 6, lineari- 
 oblongis ex apice pendulis capsule compresso-ovata, semipollicares, bivalves, 
3—t sperm ; semina sulecato-carinata, lineari-oblonga, subapiculata, basi 
arillo brevi albo aucta.— Ava, Martaban, Pegu. 


AROIDE. 
Harattse, Sehott. 

Spatha lanceolata sursum plana, basi tantum complanata et spadicis 
parti feminew adnata., Spadix interrupte androgynus, genitalibus rudimen- 
tariis nullis. Stamina lineari-lanceolata, peltata, membranacea, areolato- 
reticulata, subtus marginem versus antheras 4—G minutas globosas gerentia, 
spadicem linearem a parte feminea paullo discretum obtegentia. Ovaria sin- 
gula serie superposita, unilocularia, ovulo solitario erecto ; stigma subses- 
- sile, subeapitatum.—Herbe humiles, radice tuberosa, uni- v. pauci-foliatw, 
- spathas niveis. 


1. H. Bestuanrana, Schott. Tab. IX. 
‘a -Herba c. semipedalis, radice tuberosay basi albo-vaginata ; folia 3—t 
poll. longa, petiole sequilengo suffulta, oblonga, basi profunde sinuato- 
~ gordata, lobis basilaribus complicatis et obtusiuscule prolongatis, glabra, 
breve acuminata, nervis anastomozantibus ; flores 1—3-ni e rhizomate pro- 
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trusi, seapo 5—6 poll. longo gracih suffulti ; spatha nivea, lineari-lanecolata 
ad lanceolata, c. 15 poll. longa, retlexa, reticulata ; spadix spathma fore longi- 
tudinis, ejus pars mascula exserta  strictiuscula lineari-subulata, alba.— 
Martaban. 


TARBULARUM EXPLANATIO. 

Tab. VIU.—Hemiorchis Burmanica—Fig. A, planta florens, magn. 
nat. ; fig. B, folium cum cauli vaginato, magn. nat, ; fig. I, perigonii phyllum 
exterioris ; fig. 2, phyllum exterius superius ; fig. 3, perigonii phylum interi- 
us sstetale ; fie. 4, labellum cum carina, a 1af¥re visum ; fig. 5, antheraa 
latere vica; fig. G6, eadem a frontep fig. 7, capsula, magn. nat.; fig. 8, 
semen, arillo remoto. 

— = 

Tab. TX. — Hapaline Benthamiana.—Fig. A, planta, magn nat. ; fig. 1, 
spadix ; fig. 2, ovarium; fig. 3, sectio verticalis fructus, semen immaturam 
exhibens ; fig. 4, squama staminalis antheras gerens, a latere interiore visa. 


Tab. X.—Stemona Griffithiana.—Fig. A, planta florens ; fig. B, caulis 
foliati pars a: fic. C, racemus fructiger ; fig. 1, perigonit phyla 2 eum 


stamine ; fig. 2, semen cum arillo, latere visum ; fig. 3, capsula aperta, seming 


exhibens ; : figure onines magn. nat. 


= 


“ * 
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Errores graviores in parte priori (J. A. S. B., vol. XLT, pt. IT), corrigendi. 
s | graee 311. lin. G. infra pro apicibus lege apices, 


minoris magnitudine, brunneo-vel ulin’. . , 
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. B12. lin. 10, supra pro pomini mayoris magnitudine lege pom 
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Notes ON SOME SPECIES oF Matar | bX 
) AYAN Axwrpnirera AND ReEprrenm— 
| by Dr. F. Sronmezna. Re. 
(Received 15th Feb. 1872; read Sth March, 1872.) | et. = 
[With plate XI.] | * 


It is nearly three years ago that I had the pleasure of submitting to ° 
the Society a few notes on Indo-Malayan Reptiles and Amphibians, chiefly 
collected by myself along the Burmese and Tenasserim coasts, about Penang 
and onthe Nicobar and Andanfan islands. When visiting Penang in 1869;I 
received information of a tolerably extensive® collection of Reptiles, brought ~ 
together by a zealous Jesuit during a residence of about twenty years on the 
Island. The specimens were collected cither on Penang itag]f or on the op- 
posite coast of the Wellesley Province. A very large number had been cap- 
tured alive, and.coloured drawings, taken from most of the live specimens, 
liad been prepared. The colouring appeared to me to have been faith- 
fully copied, and this it was which particularly excited my interest in the col- 
leetion, because in many cases the colours of Reptiles fade most rapidly, as 
soon as the specimens are placed in spirit ; in others the colouring changes 
immediately after death, and again some alter even during life their colour, 
as soon as they become conscious of their captivity. In any ease the colouréd 
sketches from life seemed to me valuable and I, therefore, resolved to buy 
the collection. 

As soon as the formal matters were arranged, the collection of the 
specimens was transmitted to me, the drawings, however, were afterwards not 
considered to form an essential part of it, and were handed over to some one 
else, according to a wish of the deceased gentleman under whose supervision 
they were executed. After a brief correspondence if did not appear to 
me much use treating further about the subject. My interest in” the 
collection has, on that account naturally enough, partly diminished, and 
having had other more pressing work to attend to, the specimens were 
for more than two years left unnoticed. More recently my friend Mr. + 
Stahlknecht of Singapore visited Sumatra, and made for me a very nice 
little collection of Reptiles, most of which were in a beautiful state of preser- 
vation. This circumstance induced me to look over my old acquaintances, 
and to prepare a critical list of all of them. In the old collection I only 
found two new species, a Zana and a Simotes, a specimen of the latter had, 
Ao» ivexy recently been also obtained by, Mr. J. Wood-Mason's collector at 3% 
ru -Jahore, situated at the extreme south end gf the Malayan Peninsula, north: a5. 
of Singapore island. Mr. Stahlknecht’s collection yielded a new Calamaria, 
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Thus, although I cannot say, that I came into possession of a great 
number of new forms, there are among those, which I shall place on 
record, a few rare and very interesting species, some of which were previous- 
ly known only from single specimens, and these often were not very perfect. 
I may mention for instance Draco quinqguefasciatus, Podophis chaleides, 
Ophites subcinctus and albofuscus, Ablaubes flaviceps, Oxycalamus longiceps, 
&e. 

I shall first enumerate all the species, and attach an (*) asterisk to 
those, about which I shall have to say a few words. 

The collection was made, as I said, to a large extent on Penang itself 
or in the Wellesley Province, and judging from the examination of it, I have 
found no reason to doubt in any way this statement. A great many of the 
same species hag been collected by myself in that part of the country on a 
former occasion, others were known to occur.there from the very elaborate 
and extensive researches of Dr. Cantor ; others again had been recorded from 
Malacca, Singapore, Sumatra or Java, all. countries which belong to the same 
zoological province, and which have a large number of species common, I 
have not met with a single instance which would lead me to suspect, that 
any mixture of other distant localities had taken place. Thus the present 
list in connection with that of Drs. Cantor, Gray and Giinther, and my own 
published in 1870, may be considered as fairly completing the ~~ of 
Reptiles and Amphibians, inhabiting Penang and the neighbouring Welles- 
ley Province. Mr. Stahlknecht’s specimens are from the neighbourhood of 
Dilli on Sumatra. In the pase list I shall br ag note the localities as 
Penang and Sumatra. 


BatTracuta.t 


1. Rana tigrina, var. pantherina, Fitz. apud Steindachner. (Novara 
Amphibiens) ——Penang. 
2.% 4, fusca, Blyth.— Penang. 
3. » lymnocharis, Boie (= gracilis, Wiegm.,) ; typical.—Penang. 
4.% ,, lymnocharis, var. pulla, Stol.— Penang. 
6.% =, plicatella, n. sp.—Penang. 
6. Polypedates maculatus.—Penang. . ’ 


Aber i w quadrilineatus.— Penang and Sumatra. mea ve 
«8. Hylarana erythea.— Penang and Sumatra. ; 


_ Comp. Proceed. A. 8S. B. for June, 1872, p, 104, 
measures: body 3 inch, hindJimb 5 inch, — 
| 1 ade ea 
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10. Bufo. asper.—Penang. 
Largest specimen, body 5°5 inch. long. 
> Ll. Lpicrium glutinosum.— Penang. — 


SAURIA, 


12. Luprepes carinatus, Schneid., = rufescens— Penang and Sumatra. 
All have a rufescent bronzy tinge and dorso-lateral pale banda, 
13." 2. olivaceus—Penang and Sumatra. 
14. Riopa albopunctata.— Penang. 
Exactly the same as in Bengal, 
15. Podophis chaleides —Sumatra, 
16.* Gymnodactylus (? Cyrtodactylus) pulchellus.— Penang. 
‘ 17. Cyrtodactylus affinis — Penang. , ; 
: Comp. J. A, 5. B. vol, xxxix, pt. Il, 1870, p. 167. ace . 
18. Peripia mutilata, Wiegm., = Perenv, D. and B., teste Peters et 
Giinther.— Penang and Sumatra. 
19. Hemidactylus frenatus.—-Sumatra. ‘ 
20. Nyeteridium platyurus, Schneid. = Schneideri—Penang and 
Sumatra, yery- common. 
All have Jess dark coloration than Himalayan or Khasi hill specimens, 
but are in other respects not distinguishable, Comp. J. A. 5. B. xl, 
pt. I, p. 103. 
21. Gecko quttatus.— Penang. 
22. »  stentor.— Penang. 
23. Ptychozoon homalocephalum.—Penang and Sumatra. 
24. Bronchocela cristatella, Kuhl.—mSumatra, very common. 
All have 36 to 42 small equal scales in o lateral row, 
95. Draco volans, Linn.—Penang and Sumatra, very common, 
26.% 4 quinn quefasciatus.— Penang. 
27.% . jimbriatus.—Penang. 
28. ‘Hydrosaurus salvator.— Penang and Sumatra, | 
The light spots and bands are in young and in old males [at least) bright yellow, 
not white, he species is also very common on all the Nicobar and Andaman is- 
lands, 
29. Crocodilus porosus.|—Penang. 


+ The similarity of form and colour of the young of this species with equally large 

2 specimens of CO, Pondicherianus, Giinther, is very striking. My collector recently 
ies brought several young specimens (12-14 inches) of the latter species from Arrakan, and 
) when compared with equally large specunens of porosus, the former all have the snout, 


é and also tho tail, conspicuously shorter; all have only six rows of shields on the back, 


ae but there is an additional one on either external edge broken up into single shields, 
: In porosus the outer row of shields on either side ts complete, or continuous,and onthe — 


whole the dorsal shields appefr to be smaller. In every other reapect the young of 
eee ays species , are identical. I have not seen an adult of Pondicherianus, but it ought to 

Ye ast cooked for in Arra kan, 1 Both have a small shield on either anterior side of the 
« “47 aN ; 2 77” Se e . 
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Orirptra. _ 
30. Typhlops nigroalbus.— Penang. 
ol. an braminus,— Penang. . 
32. Cylindrophis rufus.— Penang. aa 
- 33.* “ Calamaria Staklinechti, n. sp.—Sumatra. 


3t.% Oxycalamus longiceps.—Penang. : 
35." Simotes bicatenatus— Sumatra and Penang, 
36.* »  eruentatus, Theob.— Penang. 

37." » catenifer, n. sp.— Penang and Jahore. 
38." Cyelophis tricolor—Sumatra. 


39.* <Ablalgs flaviceps, Giinth— Sumatra, -. 

40. Compsosoma (Elaphis) melanurum—Penany. : 
41. — radiatum— Penang. | 

42. Ptyas korros.— Penang. P 


43. my hexagonotus, (Cant.) —Penang. 

44. Tropidonotus quincunctiatus—Penang. 

45. ” trianguligerus, Schleg.— Penang. 

AG, » ©  wvittatus—Penang, (Giinther’s Colub, Snakes), 
47." Gonyosoma oxycephalum— Penang. 

48.* Deundrophis caudolineatus, Gray.— Penang and Sumatra. 

49. " pictus.— Penang and Sumatra, 


* 50. Tragops prasinus— Penang and Sumatra, 
51. Dipsas cynodon—Penang. m ; 
) 52. »  Drapiezii—Snamatra. (Comp. Schlegel’s Abbildungen). a 
5 53. »  dendrophila— Penang. | 14 
pas > a: Obrysopetos ornata.— Penang and Sumatra. on 
ia Fe y me y= rubescens.— Penang and Sumatra. we, 
- _ _. es ye 7 : 
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- Besides C. Pondicherianus, my collector brought among others the following spo 
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4 which I do not think had been préviously recorded from Afrakan, — = ai oa 
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56. Psammodynastes pulvorulentus. —Penang. 
o7. pretus—NSumatra. 
(Colub, Ruins, p. 251). Exactly agrecing with Giinthor’s description, | 
58. Lyvodon aulicus.—Penang. 
59.% Ophites subcinetus.—Sumatra. 
0,* » albofusceus.—NSumatra, : 
G1. Bungarus fasciatus.— Penang. 
62. Adeniophis® (Callophis) intestinalis —Penang. 
se a bivirgatus.— Penang and Sumatra, 
63. Lenapeltis unicolor.—Sumatra, 
G4. Python reticulatus.—Penang. 
G5. Hypsirhina enhydris.— Penang. 
Adl specimens have an almost continuous dark line along the middle of the lower 
side, 


66. LHypsirhina plumbea. (Very variable).— Penang. 
G7.* ‘s [ erania| allernans.—Sumatra, 
68. Fordonia unicolor.—NSumatra. 
(The young are brownish olive with numerous dark dots). 
G9. Cerberus rhynehops.— Penang. 
70. SLomalopsis bucata.— Penang. 
7L. Hipistes hydrinus —Penang. 
72. Hydrophis robustus.— Sumatra. 
73.°% TLrimeresurus Wagleri.— Penang and Sumatra. 
74. m erythrurus.— Penang. 


RANA FUSCA. 

Comp. Anderson in P. Z. S. for 1871, p. 197. 

Rufuos brown above, with a pale longitudinal dorsal streak, Wroad in 
front, narrow towards the posterior end ; limbs above somewhat indistinctly 
variegated and banded with darker brown, posterior side of femora with 
closer and darker variegations. Lower side uniform whntish, except a few 
dark spots on the lower lip, but the front-end of the lower lip has a con- 
spicuous white spot, as stated by Blyth, 

The nostrils are much nearer the snout than the eye; the tympanum 
is smaller than the aye, but quite distinct in a nearly full grown specimen ; 
skin above and at the sides of the belly with few scattered slightly enlarged 
tubercles ; lower side perfectly smooth. The first and second fingers are 
i: slightl ly shorter than the third and fourth respectively ; the second is 

a shortest. The metatarsus has a single, énner, marginal, elongated tubercle. 
a The first and fifth toes are fringed externd@ily, but the tarsus has no fold. 

| The toes are entirely webbed and their tips very distinctly swollen. 
ace’ She length of the body equals the distance from the vent to half the 
length of the tarsus, 


* Seo Peters in Monatsb, Berlin Akud., 187], p. 579. | bel 
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RANA LYMNOCHARIS, var, PULDA. 

Comp, Stoliczka, Journ. A. 8. B. vol. xxxix. pt. II, 1870, p. 144. 

Since the publication of my notes on this variety I have received two 

other specimens from Penang. The form of the body, the teeth, the structure 
and general coloration exactly agree with typical /ymnocharis, except that 
in one of the specimens the four dark bands on the upper side of the femora 
are well marked and somewhat narrower than in the other, in which the 
coloration is typical. In both, the lower lip is spotted and the chin varie- 
gated with dusky. Neither of the specimens has a dorsal pale streak. 
One of them measures, body 1°35 inch., which is only one tenth less 
than the distance between the vent amd the metatarsal tubercle, the total of 
the hind-limb being 2 inch., while in a specimen of typical (half-webbed) 
tymnocharis of evhich the body is also only 1395 inch., the distance between 
vent and metatarsal tubercle is 1:15 inch, but the total hind-limb 1s 2:2 
inch. Thus in lymnocharis var. pulla the metatarsal bones are longer and 
the fourth toe on the contrary much shorter than in typical lymnocharis. 
In the former also, as previously noticed, the toes are nearly fully webbed, 
the web reaching to very near the tip of the third and fifth toes, but only 
to the base of the penultimate joint of the fourtlr toe. 

The other specimen has the length of the body 1-3 inches, which 1s equal 
to the distance between the vent and the heel, and the total hind-limb is 
2-17; thus very nearly equal to that of /ymnocharis, only differing from 
it by the fuller webbing, the web reaching fully to the middle of the penul- 
timate joint of the fourth toe. In this specimen also the tips of the toes are 
all remarkably swollen. All other characters are exactly as in typical 
lymnocharis. 

These variations appear to me to indicate that they are progressive or 
undergoing certain changes according to the requirements of the animal, and 
that we are, therefore, not entitled to give them a specific value, unless they 
become permanent. I look upon this longer-limbed, shorter-toed and fuller- 
webbed hill form of Lymnocharis as a small (pulla) local variety, possessing 
certain. peculiarities, in exactly the same manner as the Andaman and 
Nicobar variety of the same species. (Comp. Ll ¢. p. 142 et seq., and 
Proc. A. 8. B. for June 1572, p. 102). 
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the distance between it and the nostril, but it is equal to the width of the 
upper side between the eyes. Tympanum naked, as large as the eye. 

Head smooth above, hinder half of the eyelids tuberculated ; body above 
with about eight longitudinal somewhat interrupted folds, with numerous 
small tubercles between them; limbs also smooth above, with the exception 
of the posterior halves of the tibia, which are tubercular ; chin in front with 
a few scattered, minute tubercles, a few others exist on the side of the belly,- 
and the hinder part of the sacral region is densely studded with small plicat- 
ed turbercles ; the remainder of the under side is smooth. 

The length of the body is very nearly equal to the distance between the 
vent and the middle of the tarsus; the fore limb is equal to the distance 
from the tympanum to the groin. The first finger is scarcely shorter than 
the third, the second and fourth are subequal. There is aglight fold on the 
inner lower edge of the tarsus, and one along the outer edge of the fifth toe. _ 
The tarsus has a single, inner, elongated, marginal tuberele. The toes are 
about three-quarter webbed, the web reaching on the fourth toe to scarcely 
beyond the base of the third-ultimate joint ; on all the other toes it extends 
to the last joint, but it is deeply emarginate between all of them. The tips 
of all the toes are much swollen ; the length of the fourth measured from the 
base of the tarsus is slightly less than half the length of the body. 

Lower jaw with two fang-like projections directed inward. Tongue 
elongate, much broader towards the tip than at the base, terminating with 
two moderately sized projections. Vomerine teeth in two short oblique con- 
verging series. Sacral diapophyses not dilated. 

Above, greenish brown, with a dark band from the nostril through the 
eye, continuing behind it; limbs with numerous transverse dark bands ; 
they are somewhat ill-defined on the upper arm, on the lower arm there are 
three or four very short ones, six on the femur, five somewhat more distant 
ones on each tibia, three on the tarsus, one on metatarsus and a few more 
on the outer-side of the toes. The hinder sides of the femora are densely 
and rather minutely variegated with dark brown ; @ horse-shoe shaped yel- 
low mark, open below, round the anus; folds on the tarsus and outer toe also 
yellowish ; lips indistinctly variegated with pale and dusky ; lower side uni- 
form white, except on the tibie, and on the feet, which are speckled with dark. 

The only species which in some respects resembles the present form is 
Rana porosissima, Steindachner, from Angola (Novara Amphibiens, p. 18, 
pl. I, figs. 9-13), but it differs in the coloration of the limbs, in the smaller 
size of the tympanum, smaller vomerjne ridges of teeth, in having the apo- 
physes on the lower jaw scarcely enlarged, the tips of the twes not swol- 
len &c. . 
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EUPREPES OLIVACEUS. 

The young (body 1 to 1-5 and tail 15 to 2 inches) are very differently 
coloured from the old. The snout and headshields are olivaccous, the pos- 
terior edges of all the shields being blackish ; the whole body and limbs are 
blackish brown, with numerous rather close, transverse, greenish white or 
_ yellow stripes ; tail and the entire lower side yellowish white, or quite yel- 
low. In the adolescent and some old ones the pale transverse bands exist 
as remnants in the shape of transverse series of spots, but most adults become 
entirely olivaceous, with only the edges of the eyelids bright yellow. 


GYMNODACTYLES PULCHELLUS. 

In the descriptions of this species it is usually stated that there are six 
dark, white edge? bands across the body, but properly speaking the sixth 
band is situated on the base of the tail. Further, it is stated that a fold of 
the skin exists along the side of the body. ‘This is in reality not the 
case, at least not in live specimens, but the shield-like scales of the lower 
side are separated from the granular upper surface by a row of conspicuously 
enlarged granular scales; this row becomes strongly prominent in spirit 
specimens, and gives the appearance of a fold. 

As regards the position of the femoral pores the species is intermediate 
between Cyrtodactylus and Gymnodactylus, the pores lying first in a long- 
itudinal fold and then extending flatly on the femora. This instance shews 
that Cyrtodactylus, (as likewise the present species), should be looked upon 
merely as a section of Gymnodactylus. 


Dkaco QUINQUEFASCIATUS. 


A single male specimen measures : head and body 3'5 inch, tail i imper- 
fect, apparently about 5 inches. The hind limb is contained 1°33 times in 
the distance between it and the fore limb, the latter being somewhat shorter 
than the former. There are no enlarged tubercles on the head, but only a 
number of interspersed, slightly larger white scales at the sides of the neck, 
and a broad band of closer set ones across the veciput. The scales on the 
anterior part of the back are obsoletely keeled, on the posterior part they are 
perfectly smooth. On the wings scales are present along all the ribs, and in 
numerous longitudinal series on the basal half of the alar skin, while further — 
on their number greatly diminishes, except again at the outer margin. , 

_ The specimen has only a very slight indication of a crest on the neck ; 
be gular sack is very long and lancedlate, a dark band running ey aa 
sinees apm ten loser neck, Chin dark ores pie the ba ody ; tail 
a ok te ty but feller gr wit n all other r 
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Draco FIMBRIATUS. 

Dumoril and Bibron, vol, iv, p. 443.—Gray, Lizards, p. 234. : 

A specimen from Penang exactly agrees with the one figured by Gray 
and Hardwicke in Illust. of Indian Zoology as D. abbreviatus from Singa- 
pore. ‘The scales of the back are very small and almost quite smooth, with 
a series of larger ones on either side at the base of each wing. Giinther 
(Rept. Brit. India, p. 123) says that no orbital or rather post-orbital, spine 
exists. This is a mistake, at lansteas far ag male specimens are concerned. 
In these there are two very distinct post-orbital spines; they are well 
shewn in Gray and Hardwicke’s figure. Dumeril and Bibron’s minute 
dezcription of the headshiclds from Javgnese specimens also appears exactly 
to correspond with the structure of Singapore and Penang specimens. 

General colour bronze brown ; head, not including the nape, a zigzag 
undulating slightly variegated band across the neck, another across the 
shoulders, a third between the hind limbs, and a fourth, though less distinet 
one, across the middle of the body, pale bluish, a bluish black spot between 
the eyes ; on the body are four irregular marks, cach composed of a few 
blackish lines, and each enclosing along the middle of the back a somewhat 
elongated diamond-shaped figure. 

Limbs with cross dark stripes, and bluish edges to all the front and 
hind sides. Wings above blackish with radiating bluish lines, below pale 
with a few scattered black spots. Tail banded with bronze and pale bluish. 
Chin variegated with dark ; gular pouch tinged with blue and red, dusky at 
the base. Body below uniform yellowish white, with scattered bluish dusky 
spots, mostly conspicuous along the sides. 


Canamarta SrantKNecutr, n. sp. PlXI. Pig. 2. 

Body long, cylindrical, snout somewhat narrowly obtuse ; total length 
13°5 inches, of which the tail is 1:2 inch ; rostral reaching to the upper sur- 
face of the head ; frontals anteriorly narrower than posteriorly, laterally 
bent.down, and in contact with first and second labials, the nasal being very 
small ; occipital six-sided, with the anterior angle shorter and more obtuse 
than the posterior one, it is smaller than one ovcipital ; each of the latter has 
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an obtuse angle in front and behind, and both form an inwardly directed angle - 


along the suture on either end; one prie- and one post-ocular ; five upper 
labials, the third and fourth touch the orbit, the fifth is largest, in contact 
with the post-ocular and occipital ; it is followed by a moderately sized shield 
which has quite the appearance of a sixth labial, and indeed the gape 


partially extends below this quasi-sixth labial - above this last extends a long 
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ral. Mental shield smgll ; five lower labials ; the first pair is the smallest, 

eect from each other, the fifth the largest. The first pair of chin-shields: 

is largest, each being in contact with three labials add having a very 
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obtuse angle behind ; the shields of the second pair are only about half 
the size of the first, entirely separated from each other by two scale-like 
shields following each other, and by two other somewhat larger shields 
from the first very large ventral. Scales smooth, in thirteen rows :#ventrals 
163, anal entire, subcaudals 22, the last single occupying the shortly pointed 
end of the tail. 

° Uniform irridescent brownish black above, the two outer series of scales 
on either side mostly white ; upper labials spotted with yellow, the fifth 
labial being almost entirely yellow, Lower side, beginning a short distance 
from the throat, with two or sometimes three ventral shields alternately yel- 
lowish white and black, the black colgur encroaching laterally upwards upon 
the yellowish white lateral bands, and being longitudinally connected along 
the edges of thg ventrals and subcandals ; the latter have besides an inter- 
rupted blackish line along the middle, and the pale colour is tinged with 
vermilion. Possibly the red colour extended over the whole of the light 
coloration during the life of the snake. ; 

The only specimen examined was sent to me with several other species 
by my friend Mr. Stahlknecht of Singapore; he collected the same near 
Dilli on Sumatra. 

In general aspect the species resembles O. Linnai, but differs essential- 
ly in several points of its structure. It also does not agree with any of the 
species more recently described by Bleeker and Edeling, or figured by Jan. 


OXYCALAMUS LONGICEPS. | 
A single specimen of this rare snake was in the Penang collection ; it 

measures seven inches of which the tail is one. 

The following may be added to Cantor's and Giinther's descriptions : 

The rostral shield is of moderate size, reaching with its angle to the 
upper surface of the head; anterior frontals small, each about one-third the 
size of a posterior ; the suture separating the two anterior frontals is only 
two-fifths of the length of the suture between the posterior frontals ; vertical 
six sided, the sides touching the supraciliaries being parallel to each 
other ; one supraciliary not quite as wide as half the width of the vertical ; 
occipitals nearly double the length of the vertical, reaching down | on either 





side to the postocular ; nasal in a single shield. as 
3 ‘lee Vent. 137, anal entire, subcaudals 29. | E Y 
ee ‘Uniform irridescent black above and below, many of. the svexbrals and 


- mubeaudals with paler posterior edges ; a pale yellowish spot on the fife fitch 4 
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r A young specimen has only one prwocular, and only the upper smaller 
mporal is in contact with the postoculars. 


line. 


ite SIMOTES CRUENTATUS. 
Comp. Proceed A, 8, B. for Auyust, 1872, p. 145. 

This species agrees in general aspect and coloration with S. bieatenatus, 
but it has only seventeen rows of scales. One specimen in the collection « 
has a small portion of a labial detached, forming a second (lower) prwocular ; 
it has very few dark blotches on the anterior ventrals ; only two black spots 
on the tail, one at the root, the other near the tip. 


SIMOTES CATENIFER, n. sp. PL XI... Fig. 3. 

The body is short, stout, moderately compressed, the ead large, conspi- 
cuously truncate in front. 

Rostral shield well reaching to the upper surface of the head ; anterior 
frontals considerably smaller than the posterior ones, both bent down at the 
sides ; superciliaries narrower anteriorly than posteriorly ; vertical large, six- 
sided, with a very obtuse angle in front, somewhat converging sides, and 
with nearly a right angle behind ; one occipital is about the same size as the 
vertical, each reaches down to the superior postocular and is rather broadly 
truncate behind. Nostril between an anterior large and a posterior some- 
what smaller shield ; loreal squarish ; two prw-oculars, the upper is long, 
while the lower has the appearance of being only a small detached portion 
of the fourth labial; two postoculars; temporals 1 + 2 + pl., the last 
is somewhat irregular and scale-like, the first obliquely in contact with both 
postoculars, Eight, rarely nine, upperlabials, the fourth and fifth under 
the orbit, sometimes a small portion of the fourth is detached, touching 
the orbit as a separate shield, Mental shield small; nine lower labials, 
those of the first pair form a suture ; anterior pair of chin-shields largest, each 
in contact with four labials; second pair much smaller, and separated by 
other two somewhat smaller pairs following each other from the first ventral. 
Seales smooth, in nineteen rows; ventrals 17S to 205, distinetly angular 
at the sides ; anal entire, moderately enlarged; subcaudals bifid, in 57 pairs. 

The general coloration of the upper side is sandy brownish ; head with 
the usual dark brown markings ; the first band crosses the eyes and reaches 
forward to the rostral ; the second ascends across the angles of the mouth to 
the outer median edge of the occipitals ; the third is thick, arrow-shaped, 
anteriorly prolonged to between the, eyes. Body with twelve or thirteen 
dark cross bands, each composed of four confluent spots, the two dorsal ones 
being larger and darker ; tail with four or five cross bands. Between each 
two of these bands the scales, following alternately each other, are partially 
binckiah: forming three undulating cross lines im each interspace. The sides 
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along the ventrals are checkered with blackish brown ; lower labials with 
their hinder edges blackish. Lower side dusky yellowish, tinged with red 
which passes into vermilion on the posterior half; every second or third 
ventral has a quadrangular black spot at each of the outer edges, the 
. interposed edges being white, and the spots are somewhat more distant on 
the ventrals than on the caudals. ~ | : 
The total length (in two specimens) is 9°5 inch., the tail being 1°75. 
I have received one specimen from Penang and Mr. Wood-Mason lately 
obtained a second one from Jahore, North of Singapore. J 
This is the fourth species of a small group of Simofes, all of which are 
closely allied to each other and all belong to the Malay or Chinese fauna: 
they agree in-their small size, short and stout body, in the form of the : 
head-shields and gp coloration. S. Cochinehinensis, Giinther, has twenty-one 
rows of scales round the body. S&S, brevicauda, Steindachner, (Novara Rept. 
p- G1, pl. iii, figs. 13—14) has, like catenifer, nineteen rows of scales, but 
the occipitals and oculars are in the former somewhat differently shaped, 
the markings on the head are also somewhat different, and there are no 
lateral spots on the ventrals ; in every other respect both species almost per- , 
fectly agree, as far as I can judge from the figure and description, and if I 
had not obtained two perfectly like specimens of catenifer from different locali- 
ties, I would have hardly ventured to separate them as distinct. The fourth 
* species is Jén’s S. ancoralis, which has the black spots on the edges of the 
ventrals, but only seventeen rows of scales round the body and only one 
prve-ocular. = 


Crchopuis TRICOLOR. 

_ Schlegel, Phys. Serp. II, p. 187, pl. vii, figs. 16—18; tdem, Dum, and Bibr. ; 

Giinther; Jaén, Oph. Livr. 31, pl. vi, fig. 2. 1 
_ One specimen measures 18°5 inches, of which the tail is 7 inch. Seales 

smooth, in fifteen rows, vent. 144, anal bifid, subecaudals 129, Greyish, or = | 
rather olivaceous, brown above, yellowish white below, a black streak from _ 
the nasal through the eye to the side of the neck, rapidly disappearing on 

the anterior part of the body. Each six-sided seale, above, has the anterior 
lateral margins pale, producing longitudinal zigzag pale lines; upper labials 
yellow ; along the edges of the ventrals and sub-caudals runs an indistinet 
ae dusky line, and another interrupted one along the middle of the ventrals, ie 
these lines begin to appear a short distance from the neck, which is below ‘2a 
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from Java and the species has, I think, not yet been recorded from 
anywhere else, \ 


AMLABES FLAVICEPS, (var.), Giinther. 
Ann. and Mag. Nat, Hist. vol. XVIII, 1566, p. 26, pl. vi, fig. B. 

One specimen agrees well with Giinther's description and figure of this 
snake, but'it has nine upper labials, the second being replaced by two, so 
that the 4th, Sth and 6th Jabials enter the orbit. The hinder chin-shields 
are almost in immediate contact with the first well marked ventral. ‘Total 
length 167 inch., of which the tail is 5°5 inch., heing somewhat obtuse at 
the end; scales in 17 rows, one pree- and one or two post-oculars, 150 ven- 
trals, anal bifid, 70 subcaudals. 

Head yellow, somewhat tinged with brown in frong, a straight black 
streak through the eye and a white one along the upper labials, The 
general colour of the upper side is brown, powdered with grey; a licht blue 
band begins on each side of the neck, continuing on each side of the back, 
the colour gradually turning to grey, but both bands remain tolerably 
distinct to the tip of the tail. On the front part of the body each 
is marked with squarish black spots along the inner edge, further on 
the spots become smaller, alternate in position on the two sides, but 
are somewhat removed from the internal margins towards the middle line. 
Below, yellowish, all the ventrals, (except those on the neck), with narrow 
blackish hind edges about the middle of the body, almost meeting in the 
centre, but further on the black becomes more contined to the outer mar- 
gins, and on the subcaudals it forms a serrated black band on either side, 
as in Ablabes melanocephalus, to which the present species bears a very 
strong resemblance. Dr. Ginther mentions in his specimen only the presence 
of a black spot on either side of the ventrals. 


GONYOSOMA OXYCEPHALUM. 


A very large specimen, measuring about five feet, has the seales round 
the body in 27 series; it is sea-grgen, the tail strongly tinged with rubes- 
cent brown, the sutures of the scales being blackish ; the dark streak on the 
side of the head is very indistinct ; upper labials whitish green. 


DENDROPHIS CAUDOLINEATUS. 


Dr. Giinther when noticing my paper on Penang Reptiles in the Zool. 
Record for 1870, says that I described his D. caudolineolatus (from Ceylon), 
as D. caudolineatus of Gray. I should have hardly expected guch a brief dis- 
ynissal of the consideration of all other points connected with the identification 
of this species. Dr. Giinther appears to have noticed merely my statement 
regarding the thirteen rows of scales round the. body, anil to this one charac- 
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ter he seems to have sacrified everything else. Now the Penang species, of 
which I lately also received four beautifully preserved specimens from Suma- 
tra, has only thirteen rows of scales, Cantor's déscription .of the snake is 
admirable, and he gives also thirteen rows of scales. Dumeril and Bibron, 
when describing their D. ectolineatus, also speak of only thirteen rows, and 
Jin (Ophid. Livr. 31, pl. I1,) gives the same number of scales when figuring 
* the species under Dum. and Bibron’s name, . 

Thus the question to be determined is, whether Gray's type has thirteen 
or fifteen rows of scales round the body? If fifteen rows are present, we 
have to see whether we are entitled to regard this number as a normal or 
abnormal one in that particular specimen, that is, whether other speci- 
mens from the same locality have 13 or 15 rows of seales; for as far as other 
points of structurg and coloration go, the Penang and Sumatra species is 
absolutely identical with Gray's caudolineatus, L haye no Bornean specimens 
for comparison, sol can add nothing more towards the solution of the 
question. 

The Ceylonese D. caudolineolatus, as far I can judge from the descrip- 

- tion and figure of it, differs in the structure of the pre-ocular, in the upper — 

labials, and so very essentially in coloration, that I could not have thought 
of identifying the Penang caudolineatus with it. . 


OPIHITES SUBCINCTUS. 

One specimen measures eighteen inches, of which the tail is 3°25 inch. 
The general colour of the upper surface is black, slightly duller at the sides, 
dull olivaceous blackish below ; front head above blackish brown ; seventeen 
broad white rings round the body, the first on the neck, and four on the 
tail; the white of the rings is considerably more distinct on the anterior 
than on the posterior part of the body. The eight median rows of scales on 
the back are keeled ; eight upper labials, regular on both sides. 


OPHITES ALBOFUSCUS. 


we with Giinther’s account of the species, The specimen has of1 ventrals, anal 
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as head and collar on neck very slightly olivaceous white tinged with yellow; 4 
body with twenty-six transverse white cross bands, some are imperfect, ths as 
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confluent along the middle line, and all are about equally broad as the brown 
bands separating them ; towards the tip of the tail the light coloration 
prevails and almost entirely suppresses the dark one. ' 
Mr. Stahlknecht obtained only a single specimen near Dilli on Sumatra- 
Dumeril and Bibron also described a specimen from Sumatra; another one 
is reported by Dr. Giinther as having been brought from Malabar, but as it 


was bought from a dealer, the locality is not considered reliable. § 
Hrpstmmima [FERANTA] ALTERNANS, Reuss. 


Eurostus alternans, apud Dum, and Bib., Herp. Gen., VII, p. 957. 
Homalopsis decussata, Schlegel.—Hipsirhina alternans apad Jan, Ophid , Livr. 30 
pl. vi, figs, 1 and 2. . 

One specimen measures: total length 8°25 inches, the tail being one 
inch. It has two anterior frontals, the first scarcely half as large as the 
posterior, vertical six-sided, much smaller than one occipital ; one loreal, one 
prae-ocular, two post-oculars ; seven upper labials, the fourth under the orbit ; 
the two first lower labials are in contact ; two pairs of chin-shields, the 
first forms a suture, the shields of the second pair are much smaller, diverg- 
ing and with their upper pointed ends lying between the first chin-shields and 
the labials, There are twenty-six rows of scales immediately behind the head, 
twenty-two round the neck, below interrupted by the second ventral, and 
nineteen round the middle of the body, ventrals 157, anal bifid, subcaudals 
thirty-four, the first five entire, the last conical. 

General colour brown ; head, above, anteriorly with a few pale spots ; 
back with narrow pale (yellowish) cross bands : the first passes over the hind- 
edges of the occipitals and is laterally bipartite, the next four are simple and 
complete, the following after these mostly interrupted along the centre, 
and after the middle of the body the bands become reduced to indistinct 
lateral spots. ‘The sides of the body are marked with a series of pale 
yellow cross-bars, more than one scale broad, and are separated by equally 
broad bands of the general brown coloration ; the lateral pale bands more or 
less encroach upon the ventrals, but the general colour of these latter is 
pale brown. Chin and upper labials spotted with yellow. 

This coloration slightly differs in minor details from that giyen by Jan, 
but it agrees with itein all essential points. 

The larger size of the occipitals as compared with the vertical, the 
smaller number of upper labials and of the scales round the middlh of the 

‘ body, and the coloration readily distinguish the present species from FF 
| Sieboldi.* . 
e ; 
® Ginthor, in Ann. and Mag. N. H., 1866, xviii, p. 23 and in Zool. Rec. for 1868 
says, that Jan figured FP, Sieboldi as Hypsirhina Bocourté (Iconograph. Livr. 28, pl. v, 
fig. 2). Jan's H. a has apparently only 23 or 25 rows of scales round the body, 
| Jee 











TRIMEREStrvs WaGrert. 

Fresh specimens are black above, with numerous spots on top of head, 
the superciliary edges, both lips, numerous narrow cross bands and the whole 
of the lower side bright golden yellow with a greenish reflection during life ; 
the stripe from the nostril to below the eye, continuing above the angle of 
the mouth, one stripe on each side along the margins of the labials, and all 
‘the other light spots on the back, but»particularly at the sides, are sea-green 
more or less tinged with yellow. 


. 
Nores ON THE FNDIAN SPECIES oF THeLYPHoNus, 


° by Dr. F. SroniczKka. 
(Received 23rd February, 1873, read 5th March, 1873.) 
[With plate XII.] ‘ 


Towards the end of last year, a monograph of the genus Thelyphonus 
appeared in the September number of the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History. “The author of the paper, Mr. A. G. Butler, seems to have sifted 
well the materials of the national collection in the British Museum, but 
whether he has succeeded in his determinations of known, described and 
figured, species, is a question on which I may be permitted to say a few 
words, I will not unnecessarily transgress the field of my observations, and 
will chiefly confine my remarks to the Indian representatives of the genus, 

I had for some little time devoted attention to these Arachnoids, and 
it has been my intention to publish a detailed monograph of the Indian 
Thelyphoni, together with an account of their anatomy,* notes on their 
habits, propagation, development, etc., all points about which our present 
knowledge is as yet very imperfect, Unfortunately, I have just at the 
present neither the time nor the materials which would justify me to 
treat satisfactorily with this subject, and I must leave it, therefore, for a 
subsequent communication. One of the chief objects of the accompanying 
notes is to draw the attention to certain discrepancies, or perhaps insuflicien- 
cies, in Mr, Butler's determinations of a few of the Indian Thelyphoni. 


the coloration is somewhat similar to that of F. alternane, the occipitals are much 
longer than the vertienl, and there is only ono anterior frontal, this, however, is 


J 


also said to exist in an old specimen of Sieholdi from Siam, Still I am not certain 
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Lucas’ account of the external anatomy of Thelyphonus is the only 
rehable one which we as yet possess. Short as it is, it clearly points out 
the great relation of the genus to Phrynus, and its essential difference from 
the scorpions. 

As regards general distribution, I may say, that on the whole, parti- 
cularly when compared with scorpions, the Dhelyphoni are rare. I have only 
observed two life species, Z. scabrinuseand J". (conf.) angustus. Both were 
found at the foot of the Sikkim hills in damp places under the bark of old 
trees, They are crepuscular or nocturnal animals. When disturbed during 
the day, they try rapidly to escape, slightly raising themselves on 
their fect, holding up the cheliceres ready for defence, and erecting their 
caudal seta. Thus they progress very fast and soon disappear in any crevice 
or hole to which they find easiest access. In the evening they progress very 
quietly, moving their antennular first pair of feet in advance. When 
disturbed they stretch out these feet in a curve, and clos@ their cheliceres 
over the mouth as a kind of protection, lying at the same time quite flat 
and motionless. I saw % scabrinus issuing a peculiar fluid from two 
internal piloric appendages on each side of the anus, but the fluid did not 
have any offensive odour, 

Mr. Peal of Sibsagur (Assam), who is an able observer and is always 
ready to give assistance on any subject connected with natural history, writes 
to me also that the Zhelyphoni are generally found underneath the bark 
of decayed wood in groups, rarely singly. When first uncovered they 
(generally) lie perdu and try to pass as some smudge or fungus; lying close 
and flat, the legs gathered well together and the cheliceres folded in and 
closed in front of the mouth. On being disturbed they generally start up, 
throw out and up their cheliceres, gaping wide, erect the tail and invert it 
so as to feel if possible any object above them; sometimes they throw it 
quite over between the cheliceres. The first pair of feet, he says, seems to 
act more as feelers them as organs of progression. ‘These animals seem to 
move either very slowly or very fast. In raising any fragment offered, they 
hold it aloft and stand well upon their legs, at least for a time. 


Mr. Butler proposed to group the Thelyphoni in three sections, 
according to the number of denticles on the upper antero-interior edge ef 
the second joint of the cheliceres, This is apparently a character of great 
importance, but like all others it is not without variation. I found that the 
relative proportions of the joints, particularly of the second, third and fourth, 
are almost more constant than the dénticles alluded to, The form of the 
large spine on the fourth joint, and in fact the total length and ornamentation 
of the surface of the cheliceres, and the proportionate length of the feet are 
at least equally ixgportant in distinguishing the species. * 
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The next useful character lies in the form of the anterior part of the 
thorax, whether it is depressed or rounded, and whether the anterior and 
lateral eyes are conneeted by a ridge or not. Next in umportance is the form 
of the first abdominal shield. The length of the tarsi on the first pair of 
feet is also tolerably constant, and so is the form of the mandibles, but these, 
as a rule, are dithcult to examine. 

All other characters relating to the form of the body have a compara- 
tively limited value ; the single parts are very uniformly constructed in the 
different species, and are at the same time very much liable to variation. 
Thus the width of the abdomen iz very variable, (most likely according to the 
different sexes), and so is the length of the abdominal seta, as regards 
number and size of the separate joints, ete. 

Turning now to the sections, distinguished by Mr. Butler, there are 
some discrepancies to be noticed in the species referred to them by the author, 
In the first section, with five denticles on the second joint of the cheliceres, 
we find among others : 

T. Brasilianus. I count in Koch's original figure of the species at 
least seven, almost equal, denticles on the antero-interior edge. Their 
number, it is true, is not mentioned in the description, but if Koch's figure 
has been found to be incorrect, the correction should have been noticed, I 
am not aware that anybody has pointed out an maccuracy in Koch's figure. 

Guerin’s 7. cavdafus (in his edition of the Régne animale) is identified 
with 7. Antillanus of Koch. This is, I think, hardly admissible. Guerin’s 
figure represents a species with comparatively shorter limbs and with the 


third joint of the cheliceres smooth on the upper surface and much longer, 


than a comparison of Koch’s figure of 7. Antillanus can bear out. The only 
reason for the identification of the two figures is, I think, Guerin’s note that 
T. caudatus is from the Antilles, but whether that particular specimen was 
from the Antilles is an other question, 

The identification of 7. Assamensis with JT. rufimanus of Lucas is 
entirely inadmissible, as 1 shall point out in detail further on (see p. 134). 

T. proscorpio of Lattreille is an altogether doubtful species, and even 
should Koch's definition of the presumed same species be adopted, there is no 
sufficient reason for considering it as identical with 7 eaudatus of Lucas. L 
shall refer to this question again in the description of 7. seabrinus (see p. 133). 

T. Linganus. Koch's original figure gives six denticles on the second 
joint of the cheliceres, but does not refer to that number in the text. Is the 
figure incorrect in that respect ? 

Koch's Z. rufipes is clearly not the same species as the one originally 


Se be etoes wnier She caree nae The cheliceres and the limbs are. 
‘tion to the body much longer in the former than in the latter ; and, 
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abdominal segments, and on the lower side the first segment is centrally 
grooved ; neither of these characters are mentioned by Lueas, thongh when 
describing the respective parts he could hardly have overlooked these promi- 
nent characters. I consider Koch’s rufipes as the same which he describes 
under the name of proscorpio; for the differences which he notices as dis- 
tinguishing the two are decidedly of no specific value, 

In the second group with two denticles on the second joint of the 
cheliceres, Butler describes 7 Jormosus, My specimen of evidently the 
same species has six denticles of which, however, only two are well 
marked, 

In the third division, including species with six well developed denticles, 
one is referred to under the old name of JZ caudatus. I shall attempt to 
trace the history of this name when speaking of 7. indieus,@n. ap.), which is 
possibly the same species as the one referred to by Butler from Madras and 
Bengal under the name of 7 caudatue. 

In addition to the three sections, I have one species, 7. Beddomei, from 
the Anamallies, with seven denticles on the upper edge of the second joint. 
Among the very large number of specimens of 7! scabrinus, (n. sp.), I found 
instances in which the second left joint has occasionally six denticles, while 
the right one had constantly only five. This clearly shews that the 
sections solely based upon the character, selected by Mr. Butler, can have 
only a very limited use. 

Thus far I have commented upon Mr. Butler’s determinations, but it 
must be understood that in the above instances my observations are mainly 
based upon descriptions and figures ; for I have no other but Indian specimens 
for comparison. If those descriptions and figures were found to be incorrect, 
or not reliable, the mistakes had first to be pointed out and corrected, before 
a determination, based upon them, was admitted or rejected. 


Finally, before entering upon the specific details, I must briefly allude 
to the geographical distribution of the genus. ‘This distribution extends 
from South America and the West Indies northwards to Mexico, in a 
westerly direction through the ocean of little islands to the Philippines, 
touching North Austyalia, and stretching North as far as Corea, China and 
through the Malay Peninsula to Burma and India, where we meet with 
most of the species in the provinces of Assam and Sikkim, more rarely 
in Bengal and in South India, including Ceylon, all countries which have - 
a marked admixture of Malayan types. No species is known to occur 
ae westward of the country alluded to, not evey in Eastern Africa, as far as 
& we know at present. Thjs distribution resembles in so many respects 

that of the Passanipa, that I shall again return to its discussion at an 
early opportunity ye , : . | | 
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The species which I have to notice from India, are : 

l. @& seabrinus, n. sp—Cachar, Khasi hills, Assam, Sikkim. 

9. T. Assamenzis, Stol.—Assam, Sikkim. 

3. 2. (conf.) angustus, Lueas—Sikkim, Martaban (Moulmein), and 
Penang. 

4. UT formosus, Butler.—Martaban (near Moulmein). 

5. FT indicus, n. ep.—South India, W. Bengal, and Jahore, North of 
Singapore. 

G. 2. Beddomei, n. sp.—South India (Anamallies). 

I will make my descriptions as complete* as possible, and will not only 
give figures of single parts of the body, but also of the perfect specimens, 
in order to facilitate the determination by identification and not by guess, 
Figures of single parts are undoubtedly very useful, but they are not 
sufficient; they do not convey an exact idea of the relative proportions of 
all the parts of the body, and without paying due regard to these, a really 
reliable determination of Thelyphoni is in my opinion impossible. 


1. Twetypenonvs scannimts, n. sp. Pl. XII. Fig. 1. 

The whole upper surface granular ; lengtht of the five terminal joints 
of the cheliceres equalling the length of the first eight abdominal segments ; 
the length of last pair of feet equals exactly, or very nearly, the total length 
of the cephalothorax and abdomen ; second joint of the cheliceres with five 
spines, third with a spine on the upper and lower inner edge, and equal in 
length to the fourth joint; a sharp upper ridge connecting the central and 
lateral eyes ; first lower segment af abdomen of moderate size, depressed, with 
a broadly convex posterior edge. 

Hab.—Sikkim, Assam, Garo-, Khasi- and Cachar- hills. 

The cephalothorax is slightly convex, with the anterior ocular portion 
somewhat higher, but on the whole depressed and flattened, roundly obtuse in 
front. The two anterior blackish eyes are separated by a moderately levated 
smooth tubercle ; from its anterior edge proceeds a sharp ridge curving out- 
ward, and running along the upper edge to the three lateral eyes, which are 
pale yellow. The ocular portion is more densely and somewhat more coarsely 
granular than the thoracic one; the former has a longitudinal central groove,t 
and parallel to it an indistinct elevation on either side, placed nearer 

: - 


* I know that few would take the trouble of reading them on account of their 
length, but everybody, who has attempted to determine Arachnoids, will know that 
| a description, unless fully detailed, is wortMMless for an accurate determination. =~ 
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to the margins ; the latter has also a longitudinal groove which is most de- 
pressedin the centre ; anteriorly from the central depression proceed two lateral 
grooves to the postocular depressions, and from the centre itself two on 
either side towards the margin. The sternum is triangular, obtuse in front. 

The abdomen is moderately depressed, very elongately ovate, across 
the middle about one-twelfth ofan inch broader than the thorax ; granular 
above, with the posterior segmental edges crenulated ; the muscular points® 
are round and well marked on the second to eighth segment, the three last 
Segments are mostly smooth, the last joint being roundly compressed 
towards the upper end, with a small vertical and cliptical gland on either 
side. Below, the first nine segments are finely scrobiculately punctated at 
the sides, and smooth aloug the centre ; the first joint is largest, equalling in 
length the three last ones, with the central portion of the posterior edge 
somewhat convexly produced ; the second joint is barely curved at the edge and 
the third, like the succeeding, quite straight. The muscular impressions are 
elongate and well marked on the fourth to seventh joints, but a little less 
distinct and more approximate on the first and second joints. The caudal 
seta very nearly equals in length the whole of the body, it is always 
peculiarly attenuated towards the end, and all the joints are more or less 
hairy. The length of the joints and their number is very variable ; the first 
is as usually the longest, the succeeding either gradually decrease in length, 
or some of them situated near the middle are longer than the rest. 

The cheliceres may be regarded as of proportionate size to the body. 
The two first joints have each a strong spine in front, provided with a 
sharp joint and a small denticle on the inner side. The second joint has 
the upper side depressed, anteriorly moderately produced, with three small 
denticles on the inner edge, and two larger ones on the anterior one; the 
outermést larger denticle is somewhat more distant from its preceding one, 
than any of the others from among each other, but all are directed forward 
and inward ; the inner concave side of this joint is coarsely granular, and 
the lower anterior corner has two denticles, of whiéh the terminal one is the 
larger. The third joint on the upper side is equal in length to the 
second, and laterally along the middle to the fourth; it always has a 

- amall denticle on the inner anterior corner, and a larger one in front of the 
middle of the lower edge. The anterior process of the fourth joint equals in 
length the fifth joint, it is depressed, smoothish, with a rapidly contracted 
sharp point and serrated edges, the posterior serration being slightly coarser 


* Those points or depressions are verg often called stigmatic points, but they 
have nothing in common with the stigmata, which lio under the edge of the first 
lower abdominal segment, and are not externally visible ; the depressions are merely 
places of the inner attachment of the muscular bundles which connect the upper 
chitinous int ument with the lower one. | . . 
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and beginning with two somewhat larger denticles at the base of the 
process ; this fourth joint also has a minute denticle on the lower anterior 
corner. The fifth joint is invariably conspicuously shorter and thinner than the 
fourth, anteriorly with a strong depressed, sharply pointed process which is 
somewhat mere coarsely serrated posteriorly than anteriorly ; the lower 
anterior corner of this joint has two denticles, the anterior of which is 


‘somewhat stronger than the corresponding denticle of the preceding joint, 


The sixth joint, or movable claw, is somewhat longer than the process of 
the fifth, slightly inwardly curved, sharply pointed, above and below with a 
finely serrated edge, internally on the concave side with a smooth ridge, and 
two equally smooth ones are externally on the convex side. 

The first pair of feet are thin; the terminal eight tarsal joints are 
shorter than the preceding metatarsal one. The coxal and femoral joints 
of the three other pair of feet are thick, depressed, very densely and finely 
granular. 

Colours. Full grown specimens are above brown, slightly darker on the 
cephalic portion of the thorax and on the cheliceres, except near their ends ; 
all the feet from their tibial joints to the end are red, and each joint of the 
three posterior pairs has near its terminal upper edge a black dot; the last 
joint of the maxillw, the ocular tuberele and the claws are black. On the 
lower side the cheliceres, the prosternum, the abdomen are more or less dark 
brown, the coxeof the feet and the sternum are yellowish brown and the 
feet reddish brown. 

The following are the dimensions of a specimen of very nearly the same 
size as the one figured by Koch as 2 proscerpio. 


Total length of cephalothorax and abdomen, ....+0+¢+ccecereeseeecercereesseesss 37 WM, 

Length of cephalothorax,  ...-..+. cesses cc seeeee ses cavneteéganbcnesiases, Aan Es 
» 4», abdomen, incloding the ines ‘ectetan) Joie sa tepieabwossakeceusa, 200. cos 
»  » Cheliceres, measured above, without basal joint, ..........06 17-5 | 
»  »y frst pair of feet, excluding the basal or coxal jointy ...scceece Dh ‘ 
ap.) 9h POTN AEE anachace tn san vwaaadieds ocebtvpusdosckadnpeuacenenkonrduelavemieles Umer Oc4n | 
” ” third ditto, TR CU ROE T ee eee eee eee 8 BORE e Re ee eee cee OH ER et ee One 26.5 |) 
oe pp MOUPGH GIGGO, ins ctu ec-conee, concanenessvcandne dn0usoeuscesec carwns coslons' ese 36. nm 
” ” abdominal seta, AILEO) vor eae. PHTTETIOTIOLI VTE TILT LET TT TTT 36. ” 


In young specimens (with a total length of about J0 mm.) the abdomen 
is often slightly longer in proportion to the length of the cheliceres, but there 
is not the least difference in structure. The body and cheliceres aro — 
olivaceous brown, the process of the fourth. joint, the whole of the fal ce Py, “ 
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olive brown, coxw and sternum yellowish brown, abdomen pale brown, feet of 
the same colour as on the upper side, 

The species grows to a large size: the largest specimen from Sikkim 
has the total length of cephalothorax and abdomen 50 mm. 

In Sikkim the species is found from 1000 to about 4000 feet in damp 
places under wood, more rarely under stones. It is the most common of all 
the Indian Dhelyphoni. Ihave examined about forty specimens of all sizes 
from 20 to 50 mm., and all exactly agree in structure. 

It seems very improbable (judging from the localities recorded by Mr. 
Butler) that there should be no specimens of this species in the British 
Museum, but [am not certain whether Mr. Butler refers to it under 7 
rufimanus or proscorpio, He must have thought it not worth while reading 
my description and comparing my figure of Z Assamensis, or else he could 
not have referred it to the present species. 

The original name Z. proscorpio of Lattreille (Gen. Crust. et Insect., 
1806, p. 130) was, strictly speaking, proposed for Linné’s Phalanginm 
caudatum., In spite of the numerous references to figures in various old 
books, it is entirely impossible to trace the species which Latreille had in view, 
The name would have had to be entirely ignored, but for its timely rescue by 
Koch who figures a Javanese species under Latreille’s name, giving the 
same synonyms, (Arachniden, Vol X, p. 26, pl. 333, fig 771). Judging 
from mere figures, we are, I think, justified to regard the species, 
delineated by Koch, as different from Lucas’ 7A. caudatus (to which I 
shall refer further on). Koch's proscorpio would appear to have the joints of 
the cheliceres shorter and thicker, the fifth much stronger than the fourth, 
(while the reverse is observed in Lueas’ figure), the centre of the anterior 
upper abdominal joints keeled, the first, lower abdominal joint very large , 
and with a longitudinal groove. [hardly think that Lucas could have over- 
looked the last character, when deseribing the first lower abdominal joint ; 
and besides that in his species he particularly refers to a separate small 
spine preceding the great spinal process on the fourth joint of the cheliceres ; 
it is indicated in his figure, but not a trace of itis to be seen in Koch's 
figure. For these reasons, it seems to me clear that we have to consider 
Lattreille’s re-established Th. proscorpio as distinct from Linné’s re-esta- 
blished 7. caudatus. 

Butler also doubtfully refers Lucas’ 7. angusius to his compound mix- 
ture of Zh. proscorpio, but with still less reason, as I shall presently shew, 


J 
2. Turtypnonvs Assamensts, Stol..Pl. XIT. Fig. 2. - 
T, Assamensis, Journ. A, 8. B. Vol. xxxviii, Pt L, 1869, p. 205, pl. xix, fig. 1. 
The whole upper surface granular ; the length of the five terminal joints 
of the cheliceres fully equals the first nine abdominal seghents ; the last foot is 
“76 
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longer than the cephalothorax and abdomen together ; second joint of 
cheliceres with five subequal spines, four being on the inner, one somewhat 
more distant on the upper anterior edge ; third joint with a single strong 
spine on the lower median edge, it is longer and slenderer than the Jourth joint, 
whose anterior process is long, subcylindrical, smooth posteriorly, denticulate 
on the antero-interior edge; a sharp denticulate ridge connects the central 


‘with eack group of lateral eyes; first lower abdominal segment depressed, 


particularly in the middle, with the posterior edge convexly produced. 

Hab.— Assam and Sikkim. ‘The species is much rarer than the previous. 

It will be seen from this abbreviated characteristic that the species is 
very closely allied to the previous, but after having examined several speci- 
mens of each, exactly agreeing with each other, I think they must be looked 
upon as two distingt species. I have already given a detailed description of 
the present one. 

In size and coloration it almost exactly agrees with Z scabrinus, but 
is slightly more depressed, the cheliceres are somewhat more slender and 
longer. The spines on the second jomt are subequal, four on the inner 
edge, and one distant one on the upper edge; the form of the third joint 
and the process on the fourth differ essentially, as may be readily seen by 
a comparison of the enlarged figures of the respective cheliceres. The feet are 
also proportionately longer than in 7. scabrinus; the eight tarsal joints on 
the first pair equal in length their preceding metatarsus. Internally along 
each group of lateral eyes are two imperfect ridges of granules somewhat 
parallel to the central cephalic groove. 

As regards general form and proportional size of the joints of the 
cheliceres 7. Assamensis is also closely allied to 7. caudatus, as emended by 


. Lucas, but the denticles on the second joint are very different. 


Butler (loc. cit. p. 202) considers 7 Assamensis as the adult of 7 
rufimanus of Lucas. If such identifications were admitted, we might better 
give up the idea of distinguishing at all species of Thelyphoni; a superficial 
comparison of the respective figures will shew that the cheliceres and limbs 
of ZT. Assamensis are proportionally very much longer, than could possibly 
be attributed to a change in age. Lucas particularly refers to the shortness 
of the cheliceres* in his description of Z. rujfimanus, their third jomt is 
said to have no spines whatever ; the first lower abdominal segment is stated 
to be very large. Besides that it appears to me, judging from the figure, that 
there is in Lucas’ species no sharp ridge between the central eyes. 

3. Tretyruonvs (conf.) anausyus, Lucas. Pl. XTT. Fig. 3. 

? T. angustus, Lucas, Guorin’s Mgg. de Zool, for 1835, pl. 10, fig. 3. : 

Cephalothorax and abdomen long and slender, finely granular above ; che- 
liceres in young almost entirely smooth, in old specimens with the exception of 

- * They are much shorter than the abdomen, ~ x | 
. 
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the second joint mostly smooth, the length af the five terminal joints is about 
equal to that of the first siz abdominal segments, which ia slightly more than 
the length of the cephalothorax ; the length of one of the last Jeet, or that of 
the caudal seta, is considerably leas than that of the cephalothorax and 
abdomen together ; cephalic portion of thorax at the sides between theveentral 
and lateral cyes rounded ; second joint of cheliceres with five denticles, of 
which the two uppermost are subequal and larger than the three others ; third+ 
joint not longer than the fourth, with a denticle on both the upper and lower 
inner edges ; first lower abdominal segment depressed, with the posterior central 
edge somewhat narrowly produced. 

Hab,—Penang, Moulmein, and Pgnkabari (Sikkim). 

I have six specimens for examination, two from each locality ; they all 
agree in the above characters, and appear to me to be rgferable to Lucas’s 
species. 

The slenderness of the body and the shortness of the cheliceres are very 
striking distinctions as compared with the two preceding species. The 
cephalothorax is only about half the total length of the abdomen, with the 
anterior end somewhat narrowly rounded, convex above, the cephalic portion 
being more distinctly, though still very finely, granular than the thoracic 
one: the median ocular tubercle is low, rounded, smooth; the central eyes 
small, black; the sides between them and the lateral amber-coloured eyes 
rounded, with a slight longitudinal elevation above the latter. The cephalic 
groove is distinct, beginning a short distance behind the ocular tubercle. The 
central thoracic impression is rather large, with a very fine groove passing 
through it ; lateral impressions rather indistinet. Prosternum on the face 
obtusely keeled witht a short anterior broad point ; sternum ovately subtrian- 
gular, smooth, anteriorly subtruncate. 

‘The first nine abdominal shields are on the upper side very finely 
granulated, with slightly raised lateral and posterior edges. The muscular 
rounded pits are well marked from the second to the eight segment. The 
lateral kin is densely and very finely punctated and scrobiculate. The first 
serment has the middle of the posterior edge narrowly produced, and its 
length laterally is equal to that of the two succeeding ones, all three are 
broadly laterally punetated, smooth in the middle, while the other segments 
are mostly smooth, with only a few fine scattered dots. | fn, 

The caudal seta is always shorter than the total body; it is distinctly 
hairy in young specimens, but the hairs easily wear off in adults. why 

The cheliceres are almost quite smooth in young specimens, while _ adults 
the second joint is on the upper side densely punctated, the pther joints are. 

i very sparingly covered with hair, these becoming, however, more numerous 

< towards the tips. The first joint is flattened, with two anterjor diverging pro- 

Ccssee, each terminated by a short spine, which has the appearance as if it had 
+ 
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been sef into the abbreviated end of the process. The remaining five 
joints are in form, relative size and denticulations, exactly like those of Th. 
scabrinus on a small scale, with the single exception that, as already obsery- 
ed, they are mostly smooth, The eight tarsi of the first attenuated pair of 
feet are considerably shorter than the preceding metatarsus. The remain- 
ing feet have the femoral joints depressed and finely granular above, 

Colour of adult, above, blackish brown, somewhat less pure on the abdo- 
men and with the three terminal joints of the cheliceres reddish brown, coxal 
and femoral joints of all feet olivaccous brown, remaining joints bright red ; 
lower side entirely reddish brown, only the second and third joints of the 
’ cheliceres, the points or denticles of al] the other joints, the prosternum, the 
femora, the external margins of the abdominal segments, including near- 
ly the whole of the four terminal ones, are blackish ; the shades of brown, 
however, slightly differ: the last joint of the cheliceres being rather bright 
red, the first pair of fect reddish brown, the coxw and sternum yellowish 
brown and the abdomen chesnut brown ; the seta is reddish brown. 

Younger specimens have all the upper dark brown as well as the lower 
reddish coloration paler, but the ends of the cheliceres are bright red and 
the feet and caudal seta yellowish red. In the four specimens from Sikkim 
and Penang the femoral :joints of the first pair of feet are dark, in the two 
specimens from Moulmein the whole of these feet are reddish brown. 

The largest specimen from Sikkim measures :— 


Total length (excluding the seta), 2.2.5 c.cissecccedicsccececvsstasceuéd sectseces. D1 m.m. 

Length of five terminal joints of chelicered, .....c.sssec0s ceee eeeenesescrece LI ates 
pe bx, CODDBIOER OAK, 05 cae xer ene cnn sas asceun'connvseue susbusipecepeennsese Gntans == RO cep 
a9 —s pp_ MUOMEN, wre e-- ser cnecer ser see ssn saeue cencesseeienseregperesesess 20 55) 99 
»  » first pair of feet (excluding ‘the coma). Leen das tuc pubes uncer tantuy te mae 
be pp BOCONG, ccceechencncsnccsses ++ 360 covnss ut cousedesécus cectessossivurpecene. LOO: "5p oe 
” » third, POF eee EERE e FFF ET OH ke Oe ORE Ne Oe ORR eee EOE EERE we ee 175 3 fs 


” on fourth, Pe SHR EEE OE TEH FEE Ee OFF REO ER Cee eet eee Fe eee eee oe CER eee eee eee eee Eee 25'5 y iF) 
Ph) 7 caudal seta, oe « oe tee COP teehee ee HE EO eRe 26°5 Ty ay 


A comparison of 1 th: en and deseiniicn of the present species with 
those of Lucas (loc. cit.) will show, that the form of the body, the propor- 
tions of the differen# joints and the coloration agree as closely as could be 
expected, so much so that I can scarcely doubt the identity of the two. 
There is only one point in Lucas’ description which, alfhough in itself ap- 
parently of no very great importance, is contradictory to what can be observed 
in my specimens. Lucas says that the third joint of the cheliceres is smooth 
on the upper inner edge, and provided with a spine only on the lower edge, 
while in all my specimens there is a Mstinct though very small spige on the 
upper edge and « somewhat larger one on the lower. As Lucas’ type is in 
the Paris Museum, it will be’comparatively easy to settle this point by 4 
re-examination of the puget 
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4. Tretypnoxus rormosvs, Butler. Pl. XII. Fig. 4. 
Ann. and Mag, nat. hist. 1872, vol. x, p. 203, pl. xiii, fig. 4. 

Upper side of body finely granular, of chelicerex nearly smooth, length 
of the five terminal jdints of cheliceres very nearly equalling that of the 
Jirst nine abdominal segments ; second joint of cheliceres on the upper ante- 
rior edge with six very small denticles, af which only the tivo middle ones are 
pointed, fourth and fifth joints more swollen than the two preceding ones; . 
edye between the central and lateral eyes swollen, rounded, not carinated ; 
length of one of the last feet almost exactly equals the cephalothorax and the 
abdomen ; first lower abdominal segment very large, with the median 
posterior edge produced, but still trunegted, and depressed. 

fab.—Moulmein, (in the Martaban province). 

The cephalothorax is comparatively small, its length being only slight- 
ly more than half that of the abdomen ; it is convex, anteriorly somewhat nar- 
rowly rounded, with the cephalic portion behind the ocular tubercle trans- 
versely rugose,furtheronrugosely granular, the granulation being considerably 
stronger than on the thoracic portion. Ocular tubercle and central eyes 
small, black. Cephalic groove with slightly raised margins. Edges begin- 
ning a short distance behind the central eyes and extending to the laterals 
broadly rounded and swollen. Median and lateral thoracic grooves and 
impressions narrow, but distinct and shining smooth. Prosternum narrow, 
subcarinate ; the sternum rather elongately trigonal, anteriorly obtusely 
rounded, with the sides posteriorly sloping. 

The first nine upper abdominal segments very finely granular, with 
crenulated posterior margins ; the muscular rounded pits are distinct on the 
first eight segments, the three last narrow segments are smooth. Sides 
punctured, and with small scattered elongated tubercles, of which a median 
row slightly exceeds the others in size. On the lower side the two first 
segments are strongly rugose at the sides, the others only punctated, the 
median portions being smooth, except on the narrow second and third segments 
on which the punctuation extend almost to the centre. The first segment is 
largest, with the posterior part centrally produced, but with the edge truncate. 
The first pair of feet is entirely smooth, the second and third have the femoral 


joints, and the last all the joints, scrobiculately punctated, the punctuation 
extending even to the hinder sides of the coxm. , 

The cheliceres are sparely hairy, except on the inner sides and near the 
tip. Each first joint has anteriorly a strong sharply pointed process. 
The second joint has on the upper margin six denticles, four being on the inner 
edge,—the two lower obtuse, the two upper pointed and longer,—the fifth and 
sixth are on the anterior edge, both very small and indistinct, the last is 
distant from the rest ; the anterior half of the joint is transversely rugose ; 

“the lower anterior edge has two subequal very small denticles. ‘The third 
. s “ 
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joint is slender, slightly longer than the second, with numerous sharp gra- , 
nules on the upper rounded inner edge, and one strong spine in the middle 
of the lower edge. The fourth joint is not longer but considerably thicker 
than the third, with a long, inner, rather equally slender, smooth, anterior 
process, with its termination shortly bifid and internally provided with a 
compressed tubercle. The fifth joint is equal in length to the preceding, but 
-again more inflated, with a short and broad anterior process, sharply serrated 
on both edges. The sixth joint is moderately curved, externally grooved 
and with the upper and lower edges finely serrated, and internally pilose. 

The length of the eight tarsi of the first pair of feet is less than that 
of the metatarsus. The femora of the other feet are moderately thickened 
and depressed. 

Colours. Above,—cheliceres and cephalic thorax brilliantly shining 
blackish brown, remainder of eephalothorax and abdomen dull’ black- 
ish ; maxill@ with the exception of their tips and all feet bright reddish 
chesnut ; caudal seta somewhat deeper red ; sides of abdomen fulvous brown. 
Below,—cheliceres on the first joint dark brown, remaining joint blackish 
brown, sternum, coxm and fvet reddish chesnut, abdomen darker chesnut. 

I have some years ago collected this species near Moulmein, wherefrom 
Butler's type was received. If the second joint of the cheliceres of the type 
specimen has no indicaticn of any other but two denticles, the occurrence 
must be looked upon as an accidental variation. The form of the body 
and of the cheliceres is so characteristic, that the species cannot be easily 
mistaken with any other. The following are the dimensions of an apparently 
full grown specimen :— 


Total length of cephalothorax and abdomen, ......c00.00seeesceeeseeceesteseeese 26 mm, mL 


Length of the first terminal five joints of cheliceres, ...... dan Aescecccecacneecs Leto ps #9 
oh ie ji CUPDMMIORNOCR Rg v0 cincoe sec ckn cvbed she nen she: e6ne casper onbens cub enaee inkiwe o. pon 
SANTEE GAP INRODN 0 n s or aan Cadnpnune aban ne, uae sak une nan bun swe nenanaes-eenpacaapececes SA GcO pes 
3» » urst pair of logs (withont OOxm), ....:.00.c0 0s sever eseessceceresacis 200 py 5 
So) pg WORMS Face cna gas ons ne sbenes vntens adngee busted chatseuteaes dessaduedaraccssevest pyre iba) lie 
o> »» third, pons ddedgia) 540 banase ks suo cUMdee dec dnv'cae vashds see ddadbeccbsctipabaaael ewan NGO » 
Pr ” fourth, Sih AUD en 680410600 chs seaces seeNnscaecstaee PITT ee oo 
” » candal setay 7... ek at one cas, dab cud dan and cre coi bhx jad uedeae en anepek Ubaned Coe aT 
* ~.* > 


5. THeLypnonvs rmpicus, n. sp. Pl. XII. Fig. 5. 
An Thel. cawdatus anctoram ! ; 

Upper side very finely granular ; the first nine abdominal segments, 
centrally, with a partial, very fine carina ; cheliceres mostly smooth, except on 
the second and third joints which are densely punctated ; the length of the 
jive terminal joints of the cheliceres equals that of the first seven or seven 
and a half abdominal segments ; the length of one of the last pair of feet 
‘very nearly equal to eof the cephalothorae and abdomen taken ws Or Fg 
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a short sharp edge in front of the lateral eyes, not continuing to the gentral 
eyes ; second joint of cheliceres with six small, subequal denticles, third not 
longer than the fourth, with a little spine above and below ; first lower abdo- 
minal segment very large, convex, centrally grooved. 

flab,—South India, Western Bengal, and the Malay Peninsula. 

The cephalothorax is rather obtusely rounded, with the perpendicular 
front side perfectly smooth ; the ocular tubercle is also smooth and very 
high, the ciroumference round each black central eye being depressed. From 
the ocular tubercle passes in a curve a rounded edge below the central eye, 
and after a short distance from this one joins a thin, but sharp and finely 
serrated, ridge which continues to the lateral eyes; the latter are pale 
amber yellow. The upper side of the cephalic thorax is flattened, indis- 
tinctly granularly rugose, with a rather small central vrooye. The thoracic 
portion is very finely granular and most minutely punctated, with the cen- 
tral depressions distinct, but the lateral ones ill-defined. The abdomen is 
one sixth broader than the thorax, very finely granular, with a fine central 
carina, scarcely traceable on the fourth and fifth sezments ; all have a poste- 
rior submarginal row of very minute granules ; the last three narrow segments 
are smooth. The first segment on the lower side is very large, smooth, 
centrally grooved, with the posterior edge somewhat produced and broadly 
truncate. All the other segments are finely rugose ; the second and third 
being very narrow, 

+ All the joints of the cheliceres are internally distinctly pilose. 
The first joint is sparingly punctated ; on the median anterior part 
it is transversely ragose, terminating with a sigmoid, pointed process. 
The second joint has an anterior rounded shovel-like edge provided with six 
subequal denticles, of whieh the two outermost are moré distant from the 
other four than these among themselves ; on the lower edge there are two 
unequal denticles. The third joint is short, with a small denticle at the 
inner upper end and a larger one on the middle of the lower inner edge, 
Both the second and third joints are densely punctated above and outward- 
ly, and granular below ; the following are mostly smooth. The fourth joint 
is slightly thicker than the third, with a long, pointed, anteriorly ‘and : 
teriorly serrated process ; it has no spine on the lower s The fifth joint 
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above,smooth below ; the last foot is very little shorter than the whole body, 
and the caudal seta fully equals in length the latter, it is multi-articulate 
and densely pilose. 

Upper side of cephalothorax and abdomen dull brownish black ; che- 
liceres shining deep chesnut, feet and seta bright chesnut. Lower side— 
cheliceres same as above, feet, sternum and “first abdominal shield bright 


- chesnut, rest of abdomen deeper chesnut. 


Total lencth of cephalothorax and abdomieny .. +++ ccseesencen nat neecnreearne ers 35.5 m. mi. 
Length of the five last joints of chelicoresy..,...cccseeseeeseserseeccerteteeeneree LTB yy yp 
*? te cephalothorax, an SOR GSE TPR eee Pee ee Fe ee OER eS eee Hee **een er «© eee * 2% to 12.1 


- 

“# a abdomen, ae Se 684 SSS COR SHH eS BT ET SHE SSH SSS SSOP eee ee w swe tet Hee THe eee see SHH eee ye is te 
art ° 

+ » first pair of feet (with COXaE), .lies ce ceetsee ce cee cee csaueeuee rae cen eee 35 —— 

- Ns second, eee eee eee ee @ee eee ee FFF eo eeeee ) SCH Hee ree re eee eee eee (© eae eee ene 22, pe ” 

** pe third, coon: cee ene b4e OO eee 6 OER Oe ee ewe FR eee ESE TF FER tee CRE Oe eee Oe er eer 24. ? F 

”” 7 fourth, eee "et ete cee $44 eee tee 4S HOSTS e we wee ees ese ef CSF 2% SHS steerer’ erres #42 oo. oF Lad 
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The preceding description and the figures refer to a South Indian spe- 
eimen which I had received from Major Beddome. 

Another specimen was collected by Mr. Ball near Sirgtja in Western 
Bengal. It agrees with the former in every particular, except that the den- 
ticles on the second joint of cheliceres are somewhat stronger, and that the 
fourth and fifth joints are not so much inflated, both being only slightly 
thicker than the third. 

Several other specimens were obtained by Mr. Wood-Mason's collecter 
at Jahore, at the extreme south end of the Malay Peninsula. These also 
agree in every point of structure, the proportions of the body, &c., with the 
type form, but the first, second, third and fourth joints of the cheliceres are 
more densely punctated, while the tumidity of the fifth is intermediate 
between ‘the South Indian and the Bengal specimen. The six denticles on 
the second joint of the cheliceres are well developed, and the process on the 
fourth is a shade broader than in either of the two Indian specimens. 


ee 


Judging from the references to the two localities Madras and. Bengal, 
it would seem probable that the present species had been alluded to by Mr. 
Butler under the name Th. caudatus, though the reanark referring to the 
broad body and depressed abdomen would rather apply to the next species.- 

But here the question arises what is Thelyphonus caudatus = Phalangium 
caudatum of Linnweus ? Mr. Butler (loc. cit.) gives among others as the refer- 
ence of Z. caudatus Linné’s Syst, and Fabricius’ Ent. Syst. If anybody will 
look through these references, hewill, I think, find very little satisfaction im 
the definition of 7. caudatus. . F 

“Aw habitat of the species, Mr. Butler gives Ceylon, Madras, Bengal 


‘and Tenasserim, and says ‘that it is a broad, well marked form , having 
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six teeth on the second joint of cheliceres and a very depressed* adomen, 
and that it has been confounded with two, if not three, other species! 
Now I confess after having carefully looked over the references alluded to 
and Mr. Butler's notice, | have not succeeded in tracing Linné’s 7 caudatus, 
nor will, I think, anybody els@ do so; and if the species has been con- 
founded by older writers, as n6 doubt it was, Mr. Butler has only added his 
share to that confusion. | : 

Let us see whether and how far we might be justified to adopt the 
name 7. candatus. 

Linné named a species in ‘ Syst. nature 619, n. 2’ Phalangium cauda- 
tum, which he characterises as ‘ chelig ramosis, ano setifero.” In Museum 
Lud, Reg., 1764, p. 426, the celebrated author describes the same species in 
detail and gives ‘ habitat in Java,’ quoting at the same tyne Seba’s figures 
7 and 8 on pl. 70 of his Thesaurus, ‘To determine anything according to 
Seba's figures is an altogether hopeless case, but we know that Linné’s de- 
scription of Ph. caudatum was drawn up after a Javanese specimen, and we 
must, therefore, look to Java for Linné’s Ph. caudalum. When we see 
through our literature we find, I think, only two descriptions and figures, 
which can bear out any*comparison with Linné’s type, and these are Lucas’ 
Th, caudatus ex Jata, and Koch’s 1h. proscorpio ex India orientali et Java. 

In reading carefully over Linné’s description, I think, the passages 


corpus......ferrugineum,......... chelie...... articulis 5 construct®.,.... 8 (0. ¢. 
articulus tertins) subrotundus, inermis,... y (¢. e. art. quartus) subrotun- 
ati Bape are decidedly more in favour of Lucas’s than of Koch's figure, If 


we, therefore, wish to retain Linné’s name we can reasonably, I believe, 
only adopt it in the form in which it had been introduced into science by 
Lucas in his Monograph of the genus in Guerin's Mag. de Zoologie for 1835. 
Any other meaning, which we force upon Linné’s name, is more arbitrary than 
this, still I do not wish to leave altogether the references of previous authors 
to this name without notice. 

T have already (p. 183) stated the reasons, which appear to me to indi- 
cate that Koch's reinstated Zh. proscorpio of Lattreile is distinct from Lu- 
cas’ Th. caudatus of Linné. - P 

Fabricius copied Linné. In Syst. entomologiw, 1775, p. 441, he only 
added ‘habitat in India orientali,’ and I do not think it improbable, that 
several specimens of Thelyphont had been sent by the French and German 
Missionaries from South India to European Museums. 

Pallas’ two figures most probably refer to Th. scabrinus. He also had 

dian specimens. ; = 
Lattreille, both in hig Hist. nat. des Crust., p. 130, pl. Ix, fig. 4, and 
in his Gen. Crust., p. 130, evidently confounded various species from differ- 
te * Linné says: abdomen ovato-oblongum, supra et subtus gibbum, 
vin 
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ent paggs of the world under one name. He does not give any descriptions. 

The tigure in Guerin’s Régne animale would, if correct, represent a 
species distinct from 7h. Antillanus, Koch, as already (p. 128) observed. 

Douges and M. Edwards’ figure in their edition of the Régne animale 
most likely represents Koch's 7. proscorpio. 

I do not think it would be profitable to go further with this review, 
- even if I had all the old books at hand, I have looked over many of these 
historical figures and descriptions, and if anybody wishes to study the history 
of the genus, he might do the same, but if he wishes to determine his species, 
he will find it much more profitable, to ignore every reference written 
prior to 1835, the date of Lucas’ Mqnograph of the genus. 


6 TuenyrwHonvs Beppomer, n. sp. Pl. XII. Fig. 6. 

Upper side of body granular, of cheliceres sparely.punctated ; length 
of the five terminal joints of cheliceres equal to the first eight abdominal 
seqments, these have on the upper side a median thin ridge; second joint of 
cheliceres with seven denticles on the upper edge; third joint on upper side 
shorter than the fourth, above and below with a spine ; the length of one of 
the last limbs very nearly equals the total length of th® body ; a very fine short 
rulge in front of the ‘lateral eyes ; first lower abdominal segment enlarged, 
along the middle indistinetly grooved, with the posterior edge centrally much 
produced and rounded, 

Hab,—Annamally mountains, South India, 

The cephalothorax is much higher anteriorly than posteriorly, rounded 
in front, with the ocular tuberele prominent, smooth, its posterior portion 
being separated by a fine incomplete transverse groove from the intra-ocular 
one; central eyes of moderate size, dull yellowish ; lateral eyes amber colour- 
_ed, with a short, ver “thin and finely serrated ridge in front of them, dis- 
appearing already the middle of the distance between the lateral and 
central eyes, Cephalfe thorax granularly rugose, shining ; thoracic portion 
conspicuously broade&& more finely granular, dull, Cephalic groove deep, 
median thoracie and postocular pits and lateral groove well developed, 
smoothish, shining.* Sternum elongately semi-elliptical, Abdomen rather 
broadly ovate and depressed, above granular, with very slightly raised pos- 
terior and lateral margins, the first eight segments with a eantral, longitudi- 
nal fine ridge. Sides granularly sealy. Lower surface almostay a with 
spare fine pits ; first segment much larger than any of the others, ¢ 
ly convex, longitudinally indistinctly grooved, and with the central post 
rior edge consigerably and rather,narrowly and roundly produced, .*  ~ 

First joint of cheliceres with the usual anterior process, provided 
with a rapidly attenuated sharp ‘point, Second joint o on the upper edge Pe 
seven denticles, of* which the oubaemiowt de SP d the med 
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the inner anterior corner the largest ; below with two subequal dgnticles, 
Third joint with a distinct denticle on the upper and a slightly larger one 
on the lower side, the latter is accompanied by a minute sharp granule. These —— 
two joints are above and below rather densely punectated. The fourth joint 
is more swollen and larger than the third, with a depressed, anteriorly and 
posteriorly sharply serrated psocess, and a little spine on the median ante- 
rior lower edge. Fifth joint somewhat thinner than the previous, with a- 
quite similar process than on the preceding joint, but slightly shorter, and 
also with a denticle on the lower side, Sixth joint, or movable claw, long, 
with the upper and lower inner edges serrated. = - 

Tarsi of first pair of feet slighly ghorter than the preceding metatar- 
sus. All other feet with compressed, and on the upper side finely granular, 
femoral jomts. Caudal seta slender, with rather elongated, hairy joints ; its 
length equals that of the whole body. 

Body including the seta, above, dark brown, on the cheliceres and on the 
cephalic portion of the thorax shining blackish brown; feet chesnut; lower 
side, deepest brown on the cheliveres and on the posterior end of the abdomen, 
dark brown on the first joint of cheliceres and on the anterior part of the 
abdomen, and lighter brown on, the coxm of the feet and on the sternum. 


Total length, re OOS SPSS 8H SES FST Se SP eee CSP eee eee eee eee eee tee eae FFE FT 40.5 tr. mm. 
Length of the five terminal joints of chelioeres, ....26..e-ccsceceeeeereeree eee ID, 
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The number and distribution of the denticles on 
cheliceres, the broad abdomen, the form of the firs 
ment, and the slightly longer limbs distinguish the p 
previous, fr 


ve second joint of the 
wer abdominal seg- 
ent species from the 


Explanation of plate X11. 

Fig. 1, Thelyph. scabrinus, n. sp., p- 130; la, right cheliger, enlarged twice the 
pat. size ; 1b, four anterior lower abdominal ¢egments. 

Fig, 2. Thelyph,eAssamensis, Stol., p. 133, right chelicer, enlarged twice the 








nat, size; Ze four anterior lower abdominal seumenta. P 
-  f Figtt) Phelyph: (conf.) angustus, Lucas, p, 134; 3a, left chelicer onlarged three 
Sh “ times Phe Ritesite; 3), four anterior lower abdominal segments, onlarged twice the 
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‘helyph. formosus, Butler, p, 237; da, right chelicer, and 46, first four 
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Nore oN THE GENUS Gyswors, W. Braxr., (LAcrentrp2),— 
by W. 'T. Buaxronrp, F..G. 8., C. M. Z. 8. 


[Received 12th April, 1973. ] 


In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1870, Vol. xxxix, 
Pt. II, p. 357, I proposed to distinguish a new and peculiar form of Ophiops 
from Chhatisgarh by the subgeneric title of Gymnops. The species, to 
which I applied the name of Ophiops (Gymnops) microlepis, differs from 
the typical form® of Ophiops found in India and Western Asia in its more 
elongate proportions, longer tail, single postnasal and minute dorsal scales. 

Dr. Stoliezka has since obtained the same species in other parts of In- 
dia and especially in Kachh (J. A. S. B. 1872, Vol. xti, Pt. I, p. 90 and 
Proce, A. 8S. B. 1872, p. 74), and he has adopted the name Gymnops as a generic 
term, founding the distinction from Ophiops mainly on the difference in the 
character of the dorsal scales, which are much smaller and more granular 
than in true Ophiops, although they are distinctly keeled and imbricate. 
Quite recently Proc. A. 8. B., July 1872, p. 126, Dr, Stoliezka has described 
a second species Gymnops meizolepis from Kalabagh on the Indus. This 
has somewhat larger seales than G, microlepis, but it possesses the same 
elongate form, the tail from the anus being more than twice the length of 
the body, and it again presents the peculiarity of a single postnasal instead 
of two or three as in Ophiops. 

But the name Gymnops, whether considered as generic or subgeneric, 
cannot be retained for this type of naked-eyed lizards, as it has been twice 
employed in ornithology, having first been applied by Spix to a South Ameri- 
ean genus of Raptores, for which, however, an earlier generic title viz., Dap- 
trius existed, secondly by Cuvier to a Malayan genus of Sturnide, allied to 
Eulates. 7 

Under these circumstances I propose to change the name of the Indian 
lacertian genus,above specified, to Chondrophiops in réference to its some- 
what granular scales, ; , — * 
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On AQUILA BIFASCIATA AND AQUTIA ORTENTALIS,— 
ly W. E, Buooks, C. E., ASsENSOLE. 


[Received 8th April, 1873.} 


I have long had in my possession two specimens of Aguila orientalis, 
Cab., one sent me by Dr. Bree and labelled by Mr. Gurney, and the other 
from Mr. Dresser. ‘The latter is a Sarepta specimen from the Volga region, 
and the former, from the Dobrudscha.” 

On returning the Dobradscha example, which Dr. Bree had submitted 
to Mr. Gurney, the latter sent the following memorandun?. 

“The eagle which I have ticketed ‘ Aquila orientalia, Cab.,’ is identical 
with that so often sent in collections from Sarepta near the mouth of the 
Volga, and is in fact the only species of Eagle which I have seen from that 
locality. I have hitherto been in the habit of calling this eagle * Aguila 
clanga of Pallas,’ but as Pallas does not appear, by the description of his 
Aquila clanga in the Zoog. Ross. As., Vol. I, p. 351, to distinguish between 
this eagle and the smaller spotted eagle A. nevia, and as his measurements, 
which are given in old French feet, inches, and lines, (fora scale of which 
see Finsch and Hartlaub’s Vogel Ostafr.) agree better with A. nevia than 
with the present species, it will perhaps be best to adopt for the present 
species the name of Ag. orientalis, proposed by Cabanis in the Journal fir 
Orn. 1854, p. 869, (note), which though not very well chosen is the next in 
order of priority and the earliest that can with certainty be applied to this 
eagle exclusively. The specimen now sent appears by its measurements to 
be a female, and is in adult plumage ; the immature birds of this species being 
spotted ‘in precisely the. same manner as these of Aguila nevia which is 
well shewn in Yarrell's figure of the ‘ Spotted Eagle,.’” 

I quote this memorandum by Mr. Gurney to shew upon what good 
authority one of my specimens 1s named Aquila orieniglia, and the other, 
sent me by Mr. Dresser labelled 4. clanga, Sarepta, closely resembles it. 

Mr. Gurney’s “statement, that the immature is spotted like Aquila 
navia, is, as far as I can see at present, a mistake ; for we have the bird im 
India (4. bifasciata) and it never in any way resembles A. nervia. 

PENT T have, from the first, been struck by the great similarity of these two 
ss specimens to our Indian Aguila biftaciata, Gray and Hardwick ; but had 
not till the other day obtained Indian specimens according in every respect, 

| ‘to a feather, with the Eufopean examples of A. orientalis, above referred to. 


‘Now I have, tind top nocardance ix so: baaeitenly perfect, that there 
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alternative, but to come to the conclusion that A. orientalis is identical in 
every respect with A. bifosciata.* 

I have now, therefore, three European killed examples of A. bifusciata ; 
the third being that sent me by Capt. Elwes, and referred to in “ Stray Fea- 
there,” Vol. I, p. 291. 'The two first are in nearly mature plumage, and the 
third is quite mature ; and is the finest specinfen of the bird I have seen. 

The two sent as “ A. orientalis” have only slight indications of the 
nuchal patch ; otherwise I should have recognized them at the first glance 
as A. bifusciata, as was the case with Capt. Elwes’s Bosphorus bird. ‘This ‘ 
term has, I believe, priority over A. orientalis, Cabanis, and if so will be 
retained for this eagle. ° , ~ 


. The application of Pallas's term “A. clanga® to the same species by 
some European writers is, I believe, an error, if I read the original descrip- — . 
tion correctly. It appears to refer to our Indian spotted eagle which we 
accept as dy. nevia,and which I believe to be the true revia, Klein, 
whose work is dated 1750, is the author of the term Aguila elanga, and 
Pallas quotes and adopts this synonym in preference to the older term 

» Aquila nevia, Schwenckfield. This term Pallas also quotes under the head 
of Aguila clanga, but as a synonym. Schwenckfield’s work is dated 1603. 


In a letter received the other day from my friend Mr. Anderson, he 
records the oceurrence of a lineated A. Mogilaik at Aden, which was 
stunned by flying against the telegraph wires there 

1 may as well mention here that the Indian Imperial Eagle, to which 
I applied Hodgson’s term of A. ecrassipes, is identical with the East 
European bird, A. Mogilnik, better known as A. imperialis, but the former 
is the prior term.. 

I comparéd our bird with an adult Turkish specimen sent me by Dr. 

, Bree. Mr. Gurney “also came to the same conclusion, after comparing the 
oa adult Indian birds, I had sent home, with European examples. 

The West European Imperial Eagle is, however, quite distinct and is 

* now known as 4. Adalberti, Brehm. ‘This is the species said to have no’ 
_ lineated stage, and having, when adult, an excess of white on the sige dae 2h os 
and ridge of wing. “a 


“ b. 








5 


© (Mr, V. Ball and I had the pleasure: of comparing the two specimens: of “As e* 
orientalis, referred to by Mr. Brooks, with,a series of Indian A, bifasciata, They wn- 
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I sent a fine series of our Indian Aquila hastata to the Norwich Mu- 
seum. Mr, Anderzon also sent one example in mature plumage, 

Besides these we sent others to ornithological friends. I hear from 
Messrs, Gurney and Dresser, that the adult plumage of this species is not 
to he distinguished from that of the small Pomeranian spotted Eagle which 
they term the true Aquila nepia, 

They assert, however, that though the adults are alike, the immature . 
birds difer, 

This is a point for further investigation, but the perfect accordance of 
the adults leads me to expect the same in the immature birds. ‘The eon- 

‘nection between the immature and theadult is the first point to be estab- 
lished, and this can only be done by the field naturalist, 
ué — One of my ornithologfeal friends informs me that the immature of A. 
"© ortentalis (which we have shewn is A. bifesciata), has spotted plumage like - 
- that of A. nevia ; another friend informs me he has received the immature 
“7 bird, and it “is strangely like A. bifesciata!" Now the latter eagle is not 
spotted, and the * doctors,” who are both men of repute, “ differ,” 

These points will all be cleared up it is to be hoped before long; and 

we shall perhaps have the natural history of the Eagles as clear and as cor- | 
rect as that of the common Rook, with little or nothing elsedo be learned. 
At present the Eagles appear to be in a state of dire confusion, which the 
English naturalists are daily making worse.* | 


* Since the foregoing was written, Capt G. F. L. Marshall, who is mnch 
interested in this subject, carne and examined the series used. He fully concurred in 
the identification of A, orientalis with A. bifasciata, and was even more positive than 

bs Iwas that the Danzic killed Aquila hastata was indeed that species. ‘It will be 
4 remombered, it was sont to me labelled “4, nevia.”” My English Ornithological friends 
with whom I communicated are incredulous regarding my identifications, and I, 
. therefore, refer to my friend's corroboration. If all fails to convinee them I shall have 

the series exhibited at a meeting of the Zool. Society. . 
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A Coxnrrrseutrion rowanps 4 Monoorarn or tHe Iyprmn Passanins— 
by Dn. F. SronitzKa. 
[Received 27th April, read 7th May, 1873.) a 
~ Some years ago, when | visited my veteran friend Dr. J. J. Kaup in Se oll 
Darmstadt, I found him, quite unexpectedly, busily engaged with Passatt- 
pe. He urged me most st¥ongly to collect Indian specimens, which IT did; 
but the collection progressed so very slowly,—in, spite of thé very numerous 
applications which I made for assistance,—that Kanp's Monograph of the 
family appeared early in 1871* without my little contribution in the way” ra 
of Indian materials. = | 
os When I say that the cooptiphicas distribution of the Passanms is so 
of ig very peculiar and interesting for the study of our Indian fauna, I resolved to 
; . @Bntinue miry researches, and to publish as far as possible a revised Monograph 
oe OF “ithe Indian species, with such little additions to the anatomy and de-  « 
* yglopment, as might be obtainable, Of these points I es however, not . 
speak on this occasion ; they will be fully treated in my onograph, which 
+ ¥: will be accompanied with all the necessary illustrations. I will merely men-— , 
~* tion that in India we méect with Passaic in those districts only which have 
a Malayan fauna. No species is as yet known from the Himalayas west of 
Nipal, or from any part of Central India or the Panjab. — ae 
> The object of the few following lings is,ehiefly to givoa list of the [o-— 
dian species with authenticated localities, together with diagnoses of ul enew — . 
species whiich had lately coree under my obsttration. aah ae et 
not complete more fully the task which I undertook, but in the middle of pre. 
* a : Tee . ; ; © Berliner stomolog: chs 7 Wol. xv: “i, he 4 = aS 
Byrd 7, CES both sae Se Px ; < a) FS ers, : 
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parations for anexpedition to Contral Asia I am not allowed to domore, than to 
shew those who assisted me that their materials had been duly appreciated. 
= mMyold friend Dr, C. Felder, the Lord-Mayor of Vienna, has sent me the whole 
of his collection of Passatmp® for examination, and Dr. L. Redtenbaclier, the 
Diréetor of the Vienna Museum, sent me a great number of eastern spe- 
cies. These are rare instances of liberality and true interest in the work. My 
_ thanks are further due to Messrs. W. 8. Atkinson and J. Wood-Mason, 
Messrs., Peal (Assam) and Mandelli (Darjeeling), Major H. H. Godwin- 
Austén; Major Beddome, Mr. Stuhlknecht of Singapore, Mr, Theobald, Rev. 
Baker, Dr. Cameron, the late Dr. Walter Abbey and the late Capt. Mitchell of 
Madras. ‘The original collection in gur Museum containedeonly five of the 
commonest species, 

In recording the species I will follow Kaup’s last Monograph on the 
subject. Whatever opinion various naturalists may have regarding the mode 
of classification whieh that distinguished author has adopted, I do not 
think that they will find muck» fault with the limitation and characteristics 
of the genera® and species. Undoubtedly that Monograph is the most 
complete and the most remarkable paper whieh the philosophical school, of 
naturalists has in late years produced. I am now not prepared to say any- 
thing for or against it, but I will do so in my Monograph, when I hope to 
have examined a larger number of Passavip#, than I had been able to do 
up to the present. Such mental productionst mist not be disposéd of with 
prejudice, they are entitled to reeeive a fair trial and a full share of all opi- 
ions pro and con, befére we side one Way or the other. Nobody will, after 
careful perusal, deny the faet, that Kaup’s*classificatory arrangement has in 
Many respects very considerable advantages ; it is easy and practical, but 

“time and research méist shew whether it can be adopted or not. Whenever I 
sliall have any scruples against generic definitions, or against the quinquennial 

_ divisions, I shall state my reasons without any reference to the validity of 

the whole system. 

_¥ Before proceeding to the details I have only to mention that I shall 

include in the present list all the species known to occur in the East Tudies, 
“wiz dia propey (Vorder-Indien), with Eastern Bengal, Burma, and the 
“Malayan Peninsula as far south as Singapore (Hinter-Indien), | 
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2. CrRAcurEs AUSTENT, n. sp. , nal 


This species possesses all the characteristics of the genus, as given by 
Kaup. Total length 22 m.m., width of head 48, of prothorax 6°6, of wings 
at the shoulders 6:8, length of elytra 12°3 m.m. « “eA 

re In general structure it is very like C.-fronticornis, but the ely peusshorn 
is obtusely rounded at the end, not emarginated, the upper concave @lge is 
punctated, longer and narrower than in that species. The processes on the 
Jaws are posteriorly flattened and rugosely striated, anterioyly convex and 
smooth. The lateral scar of the prothorax forms a punctated S,» Scutellum 
smooth, waist at the sides densely punctated. 

The furrows of the wings are coarsely punctated, without any percepti- 
ble hair, The metasternum is convex, generally smooth, only along lateral 
margins finely punctated. The median tibia have externally two spines, the 
posterior ones only an indication of a small point. r 

Hab.—Naga hills, North Eastern districts of Bengal. Major H. H. 
Godwin-Austen found a couple of specimens at an elevation of GOOO feet. 

I have never received C. fronticornis from any of these districts. It 

“must come from the Chinese portion of eastern Tibet, for western Tibet. has 
no forests. _ 


- 


3. COMACUPES CYLINDRACEUS, Perty. 

fab. Johore, at the southern end of the Malay Peninsula. One specimen 
measures ; total length 26-4 m.m., width ef clypeus 5-5, (Kaup gives 7 mam.) 
width of prothorax 8, (Kaup gives 9), length of elytra 149 m.m., (Kaup 
gives 254, which is clearly a mistake for 15°5 m.m.). = - “i! 

Kaup’s specimens from Malacca appear to have had a much broader 
clypeus and prothorax, but the two Johore specimens which IT examined’ 


agree with the description of the species in every other detail. . 


4. Comacupes MASON, n. sp. 
» Total length 30.5 m.m., width of clypeus 6-4,*of prothorax, or 
shoulders, 9°1, length of elytra 16.75 m.m. * 
Resembles C. basalis, but is much more slender; upper lip With the 
front surface sloping, but searcely+indented at the edge ; densely hairy. 
Clypeus densely punctated and shortly hairy, except in front of the horn, 
which is large, compressed, strongly projecting 1m front and ‘very slightly 
elevated, with an obtuse end sharpened from below, its posterior end is almost 
vertical without a free point, the upper ridge is obtusely rounded, except 
- for a short distance along the middle which is doncave “and rugose. 
Prothorax with the} lateral scar small, sngooth, witha little, dot in front of 
it, as in C. eylindraceus, put in the present species theamarginal furroW is 2 
in front near the corner almost angularly bent in. — The furrows on the 
wings are slightly more coarsely punetatedy than fn the last species. 
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Seutellum and the waist at the Sdes and the whole of the lowor side densely 
punctated and shortly hairy. Lower lip densely and coarsely punctated 
and hairy, with barely an indication of a central carina. The last 
™ = four abdominal segments almost quite smooth. Middle and hind tibim 
each with a strong spine. ’ 
Hab.—Johore, obtained by Mr. J. Wood-Mason. 


. Kaup quotes C. cavicornis from Malacea and Penang. I have not 
seen it, but there is a specimen of a Comacupes in Dr. Felder's collection, 
evidently belonging to a new species,* Its locality is given as Bras., which 
clearly means Brasilia, there is, however, no such form described. from 

_ America, the specimen came much mere likely somewhere ffom the Philip- 


pines. 








. 5. Txenroctres premweus, Kp. 


_. Malacca, I have as yet obtained only a single specimen. 
Ny 
G6. Turntocervs BICANTHATUS, Guér. 


_ Johore, north of Singapore..: 


Lo 


7. Texrocervs picuspts, Kp. 
Sikkim, Assam and Cachar hills. Common. Kaup also gives atest: 


+ Sub-fam. ERIOCNEMINE. , 
= «& ee First group. SOLENOCYCLE®. 
><> 
* >. § (Prevrartvs PRACHYPHYLLUS, n. sp. . 
* Sete Total length 43, width of elypeus 9°8, of prothorax 12°5, length of 
/_dlytra 14-2; total length varying from 41 to 44 m.m. 4 


Tet © Comacupes Felderi, un. sp. Total length 22°5, width of clypeus 5, width of a 
-prothorax 66, of shoulders 6-8, length of elytra 13-2 m.m. Upper lip in front 
and laterally deeply concave, as in Aulac, teres. Jawa with the upper of the threo 
front teeth very small, Clypenus smooth, with a fine groove along the anterior — 
ight margin. Horn situated far Behind, as in basalis, rising almost vertically, 
* slight! inclined forward, behind with a convex, smooth, simple and rounded edge 5 
anterio y below the point it is first vertically truncated, then concave, falling with a . 
a: to thé large forehead, Ocufar ridge sharply angular in the middle, — 
ating with a small sharp point in the anterior corner of the plage 
Prothorax with a median groove, deepest about the centre, and #° punctated, 
completo marginal farrow, only slightly bent in anteriorly ; lateral scare amall, sub- 
semilunar, deep, finely punctated. Wings in the furrows indistinetly | ‘pt notated, not 
rr, hairy. Scutelinm sm ! smooth, waist at the sides finely punctated, below entirely smooth arF 
ais algo the case case with tho metasternum ang the abdominal peal Tong 
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Jaws bidentate at the end; upper liy) truncated in front, covered with 
red stiff hairs. Antenne long, with only three short terminal lobes. Clypeus 
uneven, but not punctated ; the central horn is flatly convex, smooth, trans- 
versely very elongately subtriangular, anteriorly with a small projection, end- 
ing in a small free point, from which diverge in a slight curve the frontal 
ridges, terminating with distinct tubercles near the front edge, This frontal 
edge has a sharp process above each of the two lateral margins of the upper 
lip, the left appears to be occasionally a little larger than the right one, 
recalling a similar structure in Basilianus. The two frontal tubercles are 
connected by a low ridge and the margin between them is deeply concave. 
Supraocular ridges with a sharp point above each eye, flattened in front, 
and éXternally at each corner termindting with a small spine. _ . 

Prothorax moderately convex, with a distinet central rroove, but not 
extending anteriorly to the margin; marginal furrow narrow, finely 
punctated ; lateral sear forming a shortly elongated and smooth LM pression. 

Scutellum at base finely punctated and hairy, along each side of the 
centre finely strigated. Waist laterally densely punctated, below smooth, 
somewhat transversely rugose, but without any special scar. . : 

_ Elytra with the shoulders somewhat swollen and projecting, smooth ; 
all the furrows distinctly punctated. 

Tongue long, with a median and two marginal ridges, strongly 
contracted in the lower half. Lower lip with its branehes entirely punctated 
and hairy, slightly depressed in the middle. . si 

Metasternum laterally densely punctated, but the posterios sloping 
corners are smooth, which is algo the case with all the abdominal segments. 


y 


Prothorax at the lateral lower sides, and the median femora, covered — 


with dense, long, rufous-brown hair; anterior femora, sides of metasternum 
and hinder tibim a little less hairy. 

Hab—Nilgheries and Malabar. I received originally two specimens 
of this species from the Madras Museum, but since then several others 
have been sent to me by Major Beddome and Rey. Baker. 

Kaup describes a single species, P. pilipes, from Sumatra. The 
generic characteristics have to be slightly altered, but in all essential points 
the South Indian species agrees with Plewrarius. 2 a 


9. Semicycivs REPTENBACHERT, n. sp. ay 
Total length 25-4, width of clypeus 5°2, of prothorax 7°3, of shoulders 
7-1, length of elytra 14°3 m.m. 
. Jaws rather short, each with, three denticles; antenn» moderately 
elongated, the» three terminal lappets weil developed and equal ; upper lip 


squarish,-hairy, very slightly concave at the front edge. , 

_ Clypeus rugose, punctated on the forehead, front edge very slightly 

ginate in tha centre, and with a small projection above the edges of the 
- - : 
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upper lip. The horn originates iA a slightly convex smooth tubercle, and 
extends freely and almost horizontally to near the front edge, its base is pos- 
teriorly and at the sides surrounded by a slight furrow, and from the point 
where the horn becomes free originates on either side a low, indistinct ridge, 
which makes a curve anteriorly and terminates in a small tubercle some dis- 
tance short of the marginal projections. Supraocular ridges undulating, each 
with a sharp point above the eye and another at the anterior corner of 
the elypeus. 

Prothorax convex, with a central groove ; marginal furrow incomplete, 
punctated, terminating anteriorly, some distance from the central line, with 
an elongately ovate sear. Lateral scar large, slightly impregsed, composed 
of a number of irregularly arranged,*coarse pits ; a few dots exist near the 
anterior corner. 

Scutellum verg finely punctated at the base; waist laterally densely 
punctated, below nearly smooth. . 

Elytra rather depressed above, but comparatively high ; all the furrows 

~ goarsely pitted ; each shoulder with a tuft of brown hair, which also extends 
a little posteriorly along the margin. 

Tongue with three ridges, minutely punctated, tridentate at the front 
edge which is slightly narrower than the base. Lower lip transversely rather 
elongated, smooth, convex, with a rounded scar at each end ; the lateral 
branches densely punctated. Metasternum on the posterior sloping corners 
coarsely punctated. Abdominal segments with an oblique furrow on either 
side, but in other respects nearly smooth. 

Hab.—Ceylon. The only specimen examined is in the Vienna Museum ; 
it was obtained by the late Mr. Zelebor during the Novara expedition, 

_ The species almost perfectly agrees with the characteristic of the genus 
as given by Kaup. 

> Second group. LEPTAULACE®. 

. Out of the five genera distinguished by Kaup only one is represented 
in India, namely Leptaulaz. It seems to be a little too closely allied to 
Ciceronius, and still more so to Didimus. From the last it is stated to differ 
by the single dentiele in the centre of the front edge of the clypeus, while 
Didimus has two ; but I have in a few instances also observed two denticles 
in both Lept. bicolor and dentatus, Of course we may say, what is in Didi- 

mus the rule, is an exception in Leptaulax, still it looks rather a little : 


the species of Didimus, described by Kaup, for comparison, I do not 
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10. Lepravnax pentarus, Fabr. 

The typical small form was obtained from Sikkim, Bitén, Assim, Te- 
nasserim (at Mergui) and from Johore. In the Vienna collections it is repre- , 
sented from nearly all the Philippine islands. 

The larger form, or LZ. Timorensis, is also very abundant in Sikkim 
(between 500 and 1000 feet)e Bitan, Assam, Naga hills, Pegu (near Ton- 
gha), and on the Andaman islands. It grows up to 37 m.m. I had very 
large numbers of both forms for comparison, and came to the conclusion that 
no definite characters exist by which the two species could be separated. I 
have all intermediate sizes from 21 to 37 m.m. 

ll. LepravuLax BICOLOR, Fabr. 

Very common in Sikkim and through the whole of the Malayan Penin- 
sula, as well as on the Andaman and Nicobar islands, in Malabar and in 
Ceylon. Form the last locality two specimens exist in the Vienna Museum 
collection under the name of Vietneri, M. C. 

A peculiar small variety, possessing cross bars in the lateral furrows of 
the elytra, instead of simple dots, occurs at Johore. 


12. Lepravnax prianvs, Llig. 

This is, I think, a good species, the smallest of all our eastern Passani- 
p=, It is very much more depressed, than either of the previous species, 
and in proportions and relative size of the prothorax and of the elytra it 
more closely resembles dentatus than bicolor, of which it is stated to 
be a synonym. Specimens fnoom Java, Johore, and Malacca, whence I 
have lately obtained large numbers, measure between 13 and 14 m.m., but a 
somewhat larger variety occurs in Burma and on the Andaman islands, 
Specimens from these last localities measure 18 m.m., they are in almost 
every other respect identical with typical planus.* 


Of the third group, the EntocneMi, no species as yet occurred within 
our limits. I received Vellejus Moluccanus from Amboina, Eriocnemis 
monticulosus from Sumatra, and gigantic specimens of Krioc. tridens from 
Java, but none from Siam or Malacca, which localities are also given by 
Kaup. ‘The last species will have, therefore, to be inéluded in our list. 


” 


Fourth group. Macnours. 
18. Macrourmvs Larreennis, Perch. 
Malacca; apparently rare. ° 
14. Macrorinus Wenent, Kp.” 
Johore ; a single specimen from Mr.'J. Wood Mason. _ 
* In Dr, Eplder’s eollection I find a Malacca specim&n named pawilus ? 
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’ 
Dr. Redtenbacher (Coleopteren, Reise Ovst. Fregatte Novara, 1867, 
p. 49) gives Mastachilus politus* from Madras. There is a specimen 
=of that species in the Vienna Museum collection, marked Jnd., or., 
and is most likely the one referred to by Redtenbacher, I very much 
doubt, however, that itis Indian. It was probably received from the 
Madras Museum, or from a collector, duriffg the stay of the Novara 
at Madras. My reason for doubting the correctness of the Indian 
locality 1s based upon an observation which I made. I asked the Curator, 
the late Capt. Mitchell, for the loan of any specimens of Passali, he might 
have in the Madras Museum. I was promptly responded to, and shortly 
after received four specimens of Passal Two proved to belohg to a new 
species Pleurarius brachyphyllus, and the two others were Solenocyclus 
exaratus (known frpm Madagascar) and MMastachilus polyphyllus (from 
Australia).¢ After detailed inquiry Capt. Mitchell mformed me, that the 
two first specimens (distinguished by numbers attached to them) were truly 
Indian, from the Nilgherries, but that the localities of the two others were 
unknown. They had been received from some old European collection. It 
seems to me very probable that something similar happened with the speci- 
men of J, politus, obtained by the Novara at Madras. 
Kaup deseribes Macrolinus Waterhousei and Episphenus Mooret from 
Ceylon. I have not seen either of these. 


Fifth group. AcERac®. 

Of the five genera, Laches, Gonates, dceraius, Cetejus, and Basilianus, 
only the third ard fifth have as yet been four in India; they are common 
and numerous, and the specific number of five will, lam sure, run short 
for what is in this case really required for specific determination, unless the 
genera are somewhat differently defined and grouped. 

Of the other genera I have examined a few interesting species. Among 

_ these is one which Kaup would probably call the first, moderately convex, 
species of Laches, and the largest species of Cetejus ; both answer exactly the 
characters of the respective genera. I add descriptions of the two new species 
in a foot note. P | 


. Originally describedl by Burmeister from Van Diemen’s Land. rs M 

+ The Vienna Museum possesses two specimens of polyphyllus from China. *. 

3) Spots GRACILIS, n. sp. Total length 26, width of head 66, of prothorax a 5, oS 
A of sonidos 76, length of elytra 15 m.m, Wholé body moderately convex. - ir q 
Jpper lip almost quite straight in front ; left jaw barely longer than ae righ > = 
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A specimen of Gonates naviculator from the Moluccas, in Dr. Felder’s 
collection, has the middle frontal carina very distinct, while two others of 


upper lip, they are unequal, the left being slightly largerthan theright one; they aro “ 


not in any way connected with the frontal tubercles, but a amooth concavo field pro- 
ceeds from each of these to the respective ocular ridge. The latter is angular or subtu- 
bercular above each eye, and anteforly formed by a thin carina, terminating on the 
anglo of the clypeus with a little spine, 

Prothorax somewhat broader posteriorly than anteriorly, with a very distinct : 
central groove ; marginal furrow very narrow, with a minute panctation ; lateral scars 
vertical, subovate, punctated ; a group of distinct dots also exists above cach anterior 
corner. 

Scutellum smooth; waist laterally panctated. All the farrows of the elytra 
coarsely punctated, without a traco of any kind of hair. 

Tongue tricarinate, the middle carina the strongest; laterally slightly concave. 
Lower lip convex, smooth, with a transversely elongated, s » Marginal, amooth 
ecutellum between it and the tongue; branches coarsely punctated. Waist, below, 
with a small oblique, ovate scar on either side. Metasternum on the posterior part 
sparsely, on the sloping corners densely punetated. Abdominal rings each with a 
linear, punctated scar on either side. Prothorax, below, as well aa the middle and 
hind tibie, sparsely covered with yellowish rufescent hair, 

Hab.—Batchian island; a single specimen in the Vienna Museum. 

CETEJUS AUSTRALIENSIS, 0, Sp. 

Total length 33, width of hoad 7, of prothorax 9°), of shoulders 9°6, length of 
elytra 19:2 mm. Whole body rather depressed 

Left jaw slightly longer than the right one, Upper lip deoply emarginate, the 
right half being slightly shorter and a little more rounded than the left one, as in 
G, naviculator, Antennw with six lappets, the two first being very short, the third a 
littlo shorter than the three termiffal ones, which are subequal and rather slender. 
Clypens entirely rugose; the horn is clongated, with a triangular tubercle on each 
of its basal halves, The frontal ridges issue from the horn under a moderately obtuse 
angle, (as in Lept. dentatus), and terminate with distinct points, connected by a very 
fine carina, from which tho margin of the clypous deacends almost vertically. Both 
marginal tubercles are pointed, similarly formed, but the left one is conspicuously 
larger than the right. Each frontal tubercle is connected by a short carina with ita 
corresponding marginal one, and besides also with its corresponding small tubercle in 
the middle of the supra-ocular ridge, each of which is truncated in front. 

Prothorax slightly broader posteriorly than anteriorly, with afine but almost 
complete central groove ; sides entirely punctated, lateral scar small and rounded ; 
marginal furrow very tarrow. 

Scutellam smooth, with a central basal groove; waist laterally punctated. The 
four central furrows of the elytra on the upper side indistinctly, the remainder 
distinctly, punctated, thoso at the sides at least twice as broad as the ridges separating 
them and with distinct transverse bacilli. “This structure very strongly reminds 
one of Basilianus cancrus, which is also thp largest species of its genus. 

Tongue tricarinate, laterally concave, Lower lip convex and sooth, with a small 
clongately semi-elliptical squtellum between it and the tongue; a small bat distinct 


. —_— —_ 
scar on each side of the lower lip, its branches rather larger, rounfied at the ends and 


somewhat inwardly curved, entirely but not very densely, punctated. Prosternal 
220 eval 
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the same species in the Vienna Museum collection from Amboina (marked 

Doleschali, M. Q.) have merely a trace of the middle frontal carina, and 

the prothorax is comparatively smaller. 
Gonates Germarti was received by Mr. W. S. Atkinson from Java. 
Kaup describes Laches Comptoniti from Ceylon. I have not seen it, 


vo 


15. AcERAIUS GRANDIS, Burm. P 


. This is a very common species in Sikkim, Assam, the Naga and Cachar 
hills. Indian specimens exactly agree in structure with the large Javanese 
type form, but their usual size is only 40 mm., and I never saw one 
exceeding 45 m.m. In Javanese specimens generally only the ninth and 
tenth rib of each wing are punctatéd and hairy near the shoulder, while 
Indian specimens have, as a rule, the whole of the seventh and ninth rib 
punctated ; it is very rarely that the pits entirely disappear on the seventh. 


16. AcERAIUS EMAnGENATUS, Fabr. 

An extremely variable species, both in general size, as well as in the 
shape of the two marginal processes of the clypeus ; the left one being some- 
times sharply pointed at the end, or scarcely bipartite, as in Percheron’s 
pilifer. The seventh and ninth ribs of the elytra are asarule entirely 
punctated, very rarely is the seventh smooth, The smaller forms, between 
80 and 38 m.m., are, I think, mostly males, they have the furrows of the 
wings perceptibly punctated ; the larger specimens, about and above 40 m.m., 
appear to be mostly females, the furrows of their elytra are almost devoid 
of punctations. 

The species occurs in Sikkim, Assam Cachar, but is much rarer than 
A, grandis. Lalso obtained it on Penang hill, and from Johore; in the 
Vienna collections are specimens from China, Luzon, and Manilla, 

Redtenbacher’s Passalus Nicobaricus from Sambelong (Great Nicobar) 
is also undoubtedly this species, and neither a Afaerolinus nor a Basilianus. 


The next genus, Basilianus, is the most numerous in species. I possess 
specimens of the four species described by Kaup, and three others which I must 
regard as new. Thijs is as yet almost the only instance in which I have been 
obliged to transgress Kaup’s limit of five species. I took considerable pains 
to ascertain whether these species could possibly belong ‘to any of the other 
genera of Eriocneming, but they do not answer to the characteristic of any 


process between the anterior coxm grooved, Waist, below, smooth, with an elongated ~ 
scar on cither side. Metasternum smooth ; on tho sloping corners rugosely punetated. 
Sides of abdominal segments and the posterior part of the last segment mostly finely 

: punctated. No hairs are seen on the elytrm; tho middle tibim are moderately hairy, 


| Habitat—Austcalia; a single specimen in Dr. C. Felder’s collection. 
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other genus than Basilianus. They differ from Aceraius by the absence of 
hair at the sides of the elytra, and from the other genera of the Aceraia in 
the shape of the lower hp and the want of a scutellum between it and the 
tongue ; the same character holds good in a comparison with JAZastachilies, 
and the unequal lappets on each of the antennew readily separate them from 
the other Macroline. The seven species may, however, be divided into two 
sections, as follows : ° 

a. With the marginal processes of the elypeus very asymetrical,— 
Nilgheriensis, inaequalis, Cantoris, Indicus. 

6. With the marginal processes of the clypeus very slightly or 
scarcely asymetrical,—cancrus, Andamanensis, Sikkimensis. 


17. Basttanvs Ningnenrensis, Guér, 
The usual size of Malabar specimens is only 28 fi.m.; it does not 
appear to be a common species. 


18. Basrranvs mrevanris, Burm. 

Common at Malacca. Kaup gives it from Singapore and Penang. 
The largest specimen which I have examined is nearly 30 m.m., and the 
smallest 24°7 m.m., the length of the elytra being 13-7, width of head 5°5, 
of prothorax 6:9, the proportionate size of this last being often remarkably 
small, . 


19, Basriranvs Cantons, Hope. 
The usual size of Sikkim and Assam specimens is 33 to 35 m.m. Kaup 
gives it also from Malacca and Cambodja. 


20. BAsSILIaANvS INDICUS, n. sp. 
Total length from 33 to 40 m.m., one specimen is 37°6, width ofits head 
9, of prothorax posteriorly 12, of shoulders 11°5, length of elytra 21°5 m.m, 
Left jaw slightly straighter and longer than the right one. Upper lip 
widely and rather deeply emarginate in front. Antenne, with the three 
terminal lappets longest and subequal, the second and third about half the 
length of the fourth, and the first is very short, sometimes scarcely traceable. 
Clypeus rather large, mostly smooth, or sparsely punctated, with the supra- 
ocular ridges anterjorly truncated with an inward slope, the inner edge of the 
slope being sometimes very indistinct, while the outer one is sharp, and 
: projects at the corners, somewhat as in Aceraius grandis. The horn rises 
out of a transverse long tubercle, it is subpyramidal, the posterior slope 
being gradual, the anterior vertical; the frontal carinw are very fine, 
forming together a wide semicirele,*each terminating in a blunt tubercle, 
and from each proceeds a very fine carina to the respective marginal process 
of the clypeus; the left process is the longer, depressetl, inwardly bent, 
obtuse at the end; the right one is thick, shart, obtusely pointed. 
ae 


™ 
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The prothorax is moderatel¥ convex, as in Canforis ; it is conspicuously 
wider posteriorly than anteriorly, with a central groove which is almost as 
complete, as it is usually to be found in American forms and in these only ; 
marginal furrow anteriorly somewhat widened, bent in and punctated ; 
lateral sear small, rounded, generally with a few pits; the sides of the 
prothorax are either quite smooth (in the lgrger specimens), or punctated 

_in front of the sear and at the anterior corner (in the smaller specimens). 
Whether this is a distinction of sex I cannot say. 

Seutellum centrally very minutely strigated ; waist laterally densely 
punctated. Shoulders slightly thickened, only anteriorly with few very 
short and thin hairs. Furrows of the elytra, above, slightly, laterally 
distinctly punctated ; without hair. 

Tongue tricarinate. Lower lip in the middle somewhat convex, mostly 
smooth or punctafed, anteriorly sometimes slightly indented; its branches 
densely punctated. no scars exist onit. Waist, below, smooth, with elongated 
diverging, dull scars. Metastertium smooth, its posterior sloping corners 
rugosely punctated, its sides entirely hairy. Abdominal segments laterally 
with linear scars. : 

Prothorax posteriorly, below, covered with brown hair ; middle tibis ve 
densely, posterior ones less hairy. 

. Hab.—Nilgheries and Malabar. I received several specimens from 
Major Beddome, Rev. Baker, and Surgeon Major F. Day. 


91. Basrmianvs caxcres, Perch. 
The largest specimen in my collection is 45 m.m. It has as yet only 
been obtained in Nipal, Sikkim, Batan, and Assam. 


92. Basirancvs ANDAMANENSIS, N, sp. 
Total length 82 to 38 m.m.; one measures 35°6, width of its head 8, of 

-_ prothorax 10, of shoulders 10:2, length of elytra 21 m,m. 

; Jaws almost eqnal. Upper lip straight in front or obliquely truncated, 
the left rounded corner being often a little more projecting. Lappets of the 
antenne generally graduated, the first very short, the succeeding to the 

. fifth gradually longer. Clypeus entirely punctated and covered with short 

hair; supra-ocular ridges low, distinctly truncated in front and with the : 

- garina round the coneave space well developed. The horn consists of an 

elongated ridge, with a small tubercle on either side; it is slightly elevated 

at the anterior end and with an almost vertical slope. The frontal.carine are 

rather short, terminating with elongated distinct points, connected by 
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of cancrus, and each also has on its lower s&le a small tubercle. From both 
the marginal processes and the frontal tubercles generally proceed a few 
irregular low ridges to the middle of each supra-ocular ridge. 

Prothorax moderately convex, smooth, generally with a very faint 
indication of a central groove ; lateral sear rounded and, like the entire 
lateral margins, very finely punctated; sometimes there are one or two 
dots at the anterior corner. 

Scutellum smooth, convex, sometimes with a minute punctation along — 
the lateral edges. Shoulders well prominent, and each with a group of 
short brown hair, considerably more developed than in Cantoris. Furrows 
of the elytra figely punctated; all the ridges smooth. 

Tongue tricarinate. Lower lip “large, mostly smooth, without any 
sears; its branches densely punctated. Prosternal carina sharp, long. 
Waist with elongated diverging scars, sometimes witl a short, central, 
basal groove. Metasternum smooth, its hinder corners sparsely and very 
finely punctated ; sides densely punctated and hairy. Abdominal seements 
smooth, with linear oblique sears. Middle and hind tibiw rather thinly 
hairy ; lower sides of prothorax more distinctly so ; last abdominal segment 
at the end provided with conspicuously elongated brown hair. 

Hab— Andamans near Port Blair; Camorta and Katchal islands of 
the Nicobar group; common. I found one specimen in the Vienna collection, 
together with Aastachilus politus, labelled * Madras,” ‘Novara.’ It was 
most likely obtained from some officer who had been at the Andamans, or 
from the Museum. 


23. Basrranvs SreKIMe8sts, n. sp. 

Total length 33, width of head 7:1, of prothorax or of shoulders 10, 
length of elytra 19 m.m. 

This species resembles B. Cantorts in size and general character of 
form and convexity of the body. The jaws are subequal; the upper 
lip obliquely truncated, almost quite straight, with obtuse corners. The 
three first lappets of the antenne much shorter than the three terminal 
ones, the two sets being among themselves almost equal. Clypeus entirely 
punctated and very similar to that of B, Andamanengis, but the horn is a 
little shorter, the frontal carinw: include a slightly smaller semilunar space, 
and the frontal processes of the clypeus are almost shorter, both pointed, 
nearly quite equal in size, and each is on the outer side accompanied by a 
short longitudinal carina, which, however, does not extend to the supra-ocular 
ssi nae moderately convex, gvith a very faint trace of a median 
groove ; lateral scar rather large, pitted #ll round, the dots or pits being 
almost continuous to the anterior corner and here again rather dense ;~ ~~ 
along the lateral margins densely and very finely punctated. 
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Scutellum smooth, Shoulders moderately developed, on the anterior 
slope finely punctated and shortly hairy. Furrows of the elytra above 
distinctly punctated, laterally broader and with transverse bacilli, the 
seventh and eighth furrow are broadest. 

Tongue rather narrow, punctated, thinly tricarinate, laterally concave. 
Lower hip convex, with sparse punctation, itse branches densely punctated. 
WwW aist, below, with diverging elongated, dull scars. Metasternum smooth, 
its hinder corners coarsely punctated, and the narrow sloping sides along the 
elytr# very finely punctated and hairy. 

Abdominal segments with elongated, finely punctated lateral scars, 
broadest on the first few segments, linear on the penultimate and obsolete 
on the last. Lower side of prothorax the middle and hind tibiw with short 
and rather thinly distributed hairs. 

Hab.—Sikkim. I obtained a single specimen at about 1500 feet, 
some two miles east of Pankabari. 

The species is intermediate between cancrus and Andamanensis ; with 
the latter it agrees in the shape and structure of the head, with the former in 
the transverse costulation of the lateral furrows of the elytra, but in cancrus 
this costulation is still stronger. 


F indieeeennaiimetineesmenenttinemenentnnttindl 


Nore on some ANDAMANESE AnD Niconanese REPTILES, WITH THE DE- 
SCRIPTION OF THREE NEW SPECIES OF LizARDs,—y Dr. F. SroniezKa. 


[Received and read 7th May, 1873.] 


I have given a list of the Reptiles and Amphibians, known from these 
islands, in a former paper,—Journal A. 5S. B., Vol. xxxix, pt. II, 1870, pp. 
136-138 etc.; having, however, lately had an opportunity of visiting all the 
Nicobar islands (excluding Little Nicobar and Pulo Milu), and the Andamans, 
including the Cocos and Preparis, I am in a position to add a little infor- 
mation about some of the species. Our visit® was chiefly from an ornitho- 
logical point of view, and as it fell already in the hot season (March), the time 
was very unfavorable for collecting reptiles, at least on the northern group 
of islands, which at this season are much drier than the southern Nicobars. 

We found the following species generally distributed over nearly all the 
islands which we visited :—TZropidonotus guincunctiatus, Lycodon aulicus, 
Dendrophis pictus,t Cerberus rhynchops and Trimeresurus Cantoris. Spe- ~ 


* In company with Mr. A. O. Hume, C. B., Messrs, Ball and Wood-Magon, 
+ In the July number of the Berlin Momfatsbericht (for 1872, p. 683); just received, 
_—- Tobserve that Dr. Peters describes a Dendrophis terrifious, with 18 rows of scales; it is 
‘ 7 “4 _ =. & ae - , . - 
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cimens of D. pictus from the Nicobars generally are as soberly coloured as 
the continental form, while those from the Andamans_are very much bright- 
er, but the typical form again occurs on the Cocos.* The rare Trimercsurus 
Porphyraceus was found to be common on the Preparis island ; it grows to 
nearly four feet. Of lizards the most common were Euprepes carinatus, 
fTinulia maculata, Cyrtodactylus rubidus, Tiaris subcristata and Hydrosaurus 


Salvator. Of Batrachians Bufo melanostictus is very common. 


ae 


- 


Euprepes macrotis, described by Steindachner, was observed in Galthea 


Bay on Great Nicobar (Sambelong). 

The large Andaman form of Euprepes carinatust is not specifically dis- 
tinct from the common type. I met with similarly large specimens (up to 
20 inches) on the Coco islands. Most of those which I obtained there have 
thirty rows of scales round the body, and each seale has seven keels, the 
three median ones being strong and distant from each other, the two laterals 
on cither side short, thin and sometimes searcely traceable. Some speci- 
mens have the anterior frontal in contact with the rostral as well as with 
the vertical, a short process of the anterior frontal separating the two pos- 
terior. The specimens were apparently in breeding dress. The whole sides 
of the head, neck and belly were vermilion or bright einnabar red, the anterior 
extremities and the back were also strongly tinged with red. The entire sides 
of the body and of the tail and the extremities had numerous large, irregu- 
lar white and black spots intermixed, giving the lizard quite a different 
appearance from the ordinary type. The white spots were most numerous 
along the edges of the back, but there is no marked white band present. 

? 


Pretsuma ANDAMANENSE, Blyth. 
Comp. Stoliezkain J, A. 8. B., 1870, Vol. xxxix, pt. IT, p. 162, and Anderson in 
P, Z, §. Lond. for 1871, p. 160. 

The following is a complete description of this remarkable lizard. 

Body rather stout, moderately depressed, tail tapering, narrow at the 
base, with transverse contractions at distances. Snout almost conically 
elongated, rostral broader than high, just reaching the upper surface of the 
head ; nostrils lateral, in the hinder edge of an enlarged, somewhat swollen 
shield, followed by a slightly smaller one ; on the upper side the two nasals 
are separated by two (rarely by three) shields. Head, body and limbs, 
above and at the sides, covered with equal granular scales, or rather shields, 


* It is perhaps duc to their more isolated situation that the Cocos and neighbour- 
ing islands, (Preparis, Narkondam, Barren island), have several Nicobar forms which 
on the Andamans are apparently wanting. We found Carpophaga bicolor common, 
Calenas Nicobaricus is said to have occurred on®tho Cocos, and Mege@podius is found on 

ble island, Among shella < got numerous Helioine, exactly like H, Dunkeri, Bulimus™™ —= 
Nicobaricus, var., Cyclophorus, like C. nicobaricus, Je, . 
n iP J, A. 8. B., Ngl eae Pt. IL, p. 170. 4 ° 
a7 
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becoming on the tail more depressed, scale-like, and intermixed with a few 
larger ones. Eye of _moderate size, with an almost round pupil; it is sur- 

« rounded with small granules. Ear-opening ovately rounded, equal to about 
one third of the longer diameter of the eye. Eight to ten low upper labials. 
Lower rostral large, somewhat produced and contracted behind. Nine to 
ten lower labials, the first two are largest, not in contact, the succeeding 
gradually decrease in size. None of the chinshields are particularly enlarg- 
ed, and they vary in arrangement in different specimens. The scales of the 
belly are roundly hexagonal, across the middle in twenty-one to twenty- 
three longitudinal, alternating series. 

The adult male has thirty-one femoral pores, in an uninterrupted series, 
angularly ascending in the centre. The female has a similar row of 
enlarged but not perforated shields. Prieanal shields not enlarged. A small 
slit exists on cither side in the postanal margin. On the tail the sub- 
caudals become a short distance from the anus enlarged, single, only occasion- 
ally broken up into smaller shields. The mner toes on both the fore- and 
hind-limbs are very short, almost rudimentary ; the fourth toe is longest, 
and all have their front edges rounded. 

The general colour in males is grass- or bluish-green, subject to very 
great changes during the life of the lizard ; head and neck with yellowish 
orange spots and stripes, among which one from behind the eye, one or two 
across the occiput, and one along the middle of the neck are most conspicu- 
ous. The anterior part of the body is on the upper side marked with small, 
oval, orange spots, on the posterior part these spots are somewhat larger, 
encircled with yellow, and sometimes partly @onfiuent. All these orange spots 
often assume during life a strong reddish tint. Tail generally uniform bluish 
green. The lower side is uniform yellow or yellowish white. 

The females are more soberly coloured, particularly when not full grown, 
in which case the orange spots are much less distinct, and sometimes almost 


obsolete. 4 
The lower sides of the toes, especially towards their terminations, are ~ 
silvery grey. 


The usual size ef full grown males is five inches, head and body being 
two; specimens of six inches are great rarities. ‘The females are generally 
somewhat smaller than the males. f 

The species is not uncommon about Port Blair. I found a few on old 
trunks of trees (between epiphytes) on Mt. Harriet. They generally hide 
themselves under the bark of trees, but also often feed on the ground, 
Mr. Wood-Mason about a year ago buought a large number of specimens 
from the vicinity of Port Blair. T have not seen specimens from any of the 

“~ “other islands. - ES at , 
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Gymyopacrrtus Wiexsn, n. sp. 

A small species, resembling in general character some of those de- 
scribed by Jerdon and Beddome from South India. ‘The body is moderately _ 
slender and depressed, covered with very small, keeled tubercles which have 
the appearance of pointed granules ; on the back there are numerous larger, 
but similarly formed, tubescles interspersed, and on the side of the belly 
these larger tubercles become distinctly spinulose; tail verticillate, with 
similar spinules, exactly as in Hemidactylus frenatus. On the snout the 
sharp granules are, as usually, somewhat larger than on the top of the head, 
but none are enlarged above the labials. The rostral reaches to the upper 
side of the snout, and is followed by two small shields, separated by a still 
sinaller pentagonal azygos, the upper angle of which fits into a posterior emar- 
gination of the rostral. The nostril is lateral and directed somewhat back- 
wards, it lies immediately behind the rostral, and is followed by two slight- 
ly enlarged and diverging shields, the anterior angles of which nearly touch 
the rostral, thus almost-entirely isolating the nasal opening from the first 
labial and the shield behind the rostral. No particularly enlarged scales 
round the eye. Seven upper and lower labials, the first are in each case the 
longest, the succeeding gradually decrease in size, the last are very small ; 
allare-very low, Ear opening forms an oval, oblique slit, its distance from the 
eye is slightly less than that from the eye to the end of snout. Lower 
rostral large, obtusely pointed behind, followed on each side by a slightly 
enlarged shield, separated by smaller ones ; there are no particularly enlarg- 
ed chin-shields. The scales on the throat and anterior breast are finely 
keeled; those on the belly Mexagonal and across the middle in about 
nineteen longitudinal serivs. Pree-or post-anals not enlarged. Sub-caudals 
along the middle line very little larger than the other shields covering the 
lower side. Reproduced portions of the tail are uniformly sealy, without 
enlarged tubercles. 

The male has four prw-anai pores,situated between the femora ina shallow 
transverse depression, and quite separate from these aré four or five femoral 
pores placed at the hinder lower edge of the femur, somewhat nearer to the hip 
than to the knee. ‘Toes long and slender; basal portjon with three or four 
transverse, squarish plates, the last the largest; terminal phalanges very 
much narrower. ‘ 

Colour. Above, powdered brownish grey and white, a series of 
whitish, almost continuous’spots along the middle of the back, extending 
on to the tail. There are six or seven of these spots from the nape to the 
base of the tail, and each of them gs edged anteriorly and laterally with 

; black, sometimes the lateral black edges dtvelope into elongated spots and are 
: most distinct. On the sail the white spots tre less distinctly developed, bu? == 
the transverse black margins well marked. The sides of the body, of the tail 
| 21 8. | R 
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and the upper side of the limbs is thinly checkered with black ; the enlarged 
spinules and tubercles are all pure white. There is a dark streak between 
_ the snout and the eye, posteriorly there are three dark lines, one going to the 
occiput, the second to the ear, the third to the angle of the mouth; and 
generally there are one or two more below the eye, giving the side of the 
head quite an ornamental appearance. Labiels spotted with winte, Chin 
and throat powdered with brownish dusky, remainder of lower side uniform 
pale, more or less distinctly tinged with fleshy ; in males more markedly s0 
than in females. In the very young lizard (about one inch long) the lateral 
black spots along the back, and the median black line behind the eye are 
most distinctly marked, in other respegts it does not differ from the adult. 

Hab.—Preparis Island. I obtained five specimens, two apparently 
adult males and two females, and one young ; all were found on the ground 
between old decaying vegetable matter. One of the largest specimens with 
perfect tail, measures : head and body 1:13, tail 137 = 2°5 inches. The 
length of the hind limb equals the distance from the shoulder to the groin. 

L have great pleasure in connecting with this very interesting new 
species the name of the able Commander of the “Scotia,” Capt. G. W. 
Wicks, who piloted us most skilfully through the labyrinth of small and 
large islands. 


MocoA MACROTYMPANUM, Nn. &p. 
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Head above brown, paler on the mfuzzle; three longitudinal white 
bands along the body,—one along the middle, originating between the eyes, 
and two along the sides, beginning on the supraciliary edges ;—they are 
separated, above, by two somewhat broader brown bands, each bemeg lighter * 
coloured along the centre, and bounded at the sides by a similar brown band 
which is, however, darkest alang the centre. The median dorsal white band 
becomes obsolete at the root of the tail, the two lateral ones continue an it, 
and unite when approaching the tip. Labials and sides of head brownish, 
spotted with white. Lower portion of the sides and the entire lower surface 
livid carneous, most distinctly so, and tinged with bright orange, on the lower 
belly and on the tail, which is also on the upper side carneous, with a few 
white dots at the side of the base, and irregularly marked with pale brown 
on the lower surface. Limbs, above, with very close longitudinal brown lines, 
toes all distinctly powdered with pure white. t 
Total length four inches, the head and body being 1-8, the length of 
the fore limb is equal to the distance between the shoulder and the angle 
of the mouth, or one-third of the distance between the axil and the groin; 
the length of the hind-limb is one-half of the samé distance. 

ffab,— South Andaman, The single specimen was obtained on a sandy 
beach in Macpherson's Straits. 

Trants Huet, n. sp. 

A larger species than JZ" sudcristata, and like this one with the crest 
interrupted above the shoulders, but the crest itself is very much more deve- 
loped. The nuchal part is considerably higher than the dorsal one, on its 
convex edge it 1s composed of 13-15 lobes ; the dorsal portion continues on 
to the tail, disappearing after about one-fourth of its length. None of the 
scales are at the lateral bases of the crest particularly enlarged. All scales 
on the body are distinctly and sharply keeled: 4 

- ” Head shelving and concave above; snout with a few enlarged scales 
along the centre ; supraciliary edge sharp, its posterior end is separated by 
a short groove from a small tuberele following it. Two groups of enlarged 
conical scales on the upper side of the occiput; several (3-4). enlarged 
scales on the side of the head above the tympanum which is hardened near 
the centre, and abbut as large as the eye. Below the tympanum no scales 
are enlarged. Eight or nine upper labials and seven or eight lower labials ; 
the scales adjoining the former are enlarged, and there is also a conspi- 
cuous row of slightly enlarged scales below the eye. A row of enlarged scales 
is separated from the lower labials by one of small scales. Scales on the side 
of the neck and body very small, arrangtd in somewhat irvegular transverse 
series, with scattered larger ones intermixéd ; on the tail they graduall? 


increase in size, but within a short distance of its | base still have some 


. 
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larger ones intermixed. On the®limbs the scales are much larger, two or 
three on the upper side of the femora particularly so. Gular pouch and 

_ fold covered with small scales, which become larger on the lower belly than 
on its sides. The two rows of sub-caudals are slightly larger and more 
pointed than the shields on the upper side of the tail. 

General coloration greenish olive, on the top of the head brownish ; sides 
of the entire body more or less distinctly and rather densely reticulated and 
spotted with black and yellow ; sides of head and neck and the gular sac 
tinged with purplish blue, labials spotted with blue, Chim mostly yellow ; ' 
belly whitish, without spots. Tail brownish above, paler below, irregularly 
and indistinctly spotted with dusky. , . 

Total length of one specimen 16 inches, of which head and body are 
44 and the tail LLG inch. The fore limb when laid backwards extends 
beyond the groin, or almost to the prwanal edge, and the hind limb when 
laid forwards fully reaches the anterior edge of the eye. 

_ The above noticed characters readily separate the Nicobar species from 
7. dilophus, or T. tuberculatus, lately (P. Z. 5. 1872, p. 533, pl. xxxviii) 
described by Dr. Giinther from the East Indian Archipelago. 

I obtained only two specimens (male and female) on the Nicobar 


island Tillingchang, but the species did not seem to be rare. 
. 


Dreamvs Niconanicus, (Fitz.). 
Rhinophidion nicobaricum, Fitz., Steindachner, Novara Rept, p- 52 and Typhlosein- 
cus nicobaricus, ibidem, p, 94. 
I have two specimens for examinationone a male* and the other a 
female (known from dissection). | 
The male is six inches of which the tail is 0°9 inch; there are 24 


tail. ‘The two extremities are en either side somewhat in front of the anus, 


—<£ 


| pointed above the anus. Each extremity is fully as long as the whole head, 
‘it is covered on the upper side by three longitudinal rows of scales, narrowing 
towards the end which is occupied by a large, flat, nail-like scale. 

<a oA _ The body of is somewhat stouter ; it meagures 5°5 inches, of © 
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this large scale covers a small opening, in which internally a rather 
strong muscle terminates ; the muscle is most probably emissible and retrac- 
tile at the will of the animal. 

All other characters are common to both sexes. The upper labial is ~ 
separated from the rostral by a distinct groove. ‘The shields are dark brown, 

e almost blackish, with paler edges; paler below. ‘The shields on the head 

are yellowish and there are occasionally yellowish spots on the chin and 
throat, or on the lower side of the tail. : 

As compared with Zyphloseineus Martensii, Peters, the snout of the 
Nicobar species is narrower, the head posteriorly broader, the eyes, although 
covered by skin, distinctly traceable, all points to which Stejndachner 
drew attention when comparing the two, but the shields of the head, the 
number of scales round the body and on the tail are in both species quite 
the same. There is in 7 Martensii also an enlarged scale above the anal 
edge, but it is nearer to it than in the Nicobar species. Still, if it were not 
for Peters’ distinct statement, that out of three specimens of 7. AMartensit« 
two are males, and one a female, both without any trace of extremities, 
I should have considered the specific distinction of the D, Nicobaricus 
from % Dfartensii somewhat doubtful. The coincidence is certainly re- 
markable. 

Dibamus was characterized by Dumeril and Bibron (Erpet. gen. v. 
p. 833) from two New-Guinean specimens, sent to them by Prof. Schlegel. 
Both specimens were apparently males, but Schlegel* says that these only 





} possess a pair of posterior extremities, the females having none. And this 
is strictly in accordance with*the observation made on the two Nicobar 
specimens, 

* 
s ; 


Descrivtions OF ‘TWO NEW sPEcrES OF IypiaAN LANDSHELLS, 
by Dr. F. Srontczka. 


[Received 7th May, 1873.) 


The following descriptions have been drawn up with the view of 
' supplementing the figures of them which are to be given by Mr, Theobald in 
the ‘ Conchologia Indica.’ The first species is from the Shan-states, and was 
collected, several years ago, by Mr. Fedden ; and the second was given to 
me by Mr. Foote who obtained it if thg cotton soil district near Bolgaom, 
when on his geological tour, 
: | _ * Comp. Berlin Akad, Mon 


= ~ 


r \/. for 1864, p. 271. > 
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Precroryérs SUANENSTS, n. sp. 
Pl. testa planorbulari, pallide fusca, apice minutissime exserto, pallido ; 
, anfractibus G6}, angustis, sutura indistincte marginata junctis, primis 24 ad 
tribus minute rugulosis, cateris transversim oblique striatis atque concentrice 
obsolete striolatis, ullimo ad peripheriam subrotundato, infra paululum 
angustiore, ad aperturam modice deflexo; umbidico spatioso, anfractus omnes 
suturd distincte marginata separatos exhibente ; apertura angulum cireiter 
55° atlinentem cum axi formante, peristomate undigue expansiusculo atque 
incrassalo, margaritaceo lutescente, circumdata, ad utramque terminationem 
labit subangulati profunde incisa ; lahio plicis tribus distinctis mstructo, 
plica mediana crassissima, ea alque infera multo tenwiore usque ad peristoma 
extensis, tertia interposita a margine remote evanescente, sed usgue ad 
laminam internam verticalem, circiter tertiam partem wnius cireuitus «a 
margine aperturali™ distantem, extensa ; ultimo anfractu intus supra laminam 
verticalem antice plicis sex crassiusculis, postice plicis decem brevioribus 
atqgue tenuioribus instructo, 

Diam. maj. 215, min, 17, alt. 65 ; diam. aut alt. aperture 75 mm, 
Dimensiones speciminis secundi minoris sunt; 18°5, 15, 5°8, 66 mn. 

Hab.—Provinciam Burmanam ‘ Shan-states’ dictam. 

This Plectopylis%s readily distinguished from its allies by the presence 
of three labial plicw, the strongest being in the middle and extending, hke 
the lower thin one, to the edge of the lip, while the intermediate one disap- 
pears before it reathes the aperture, but it is the only one which extends 
to the internal almost vertical lamina. This last is superseded’ anteriorly 
by six stronger and posteriorly by ten thinmer and shorter folds, but there 
is no corresponding lamina present on the inner side of the last whorl. 

In external shape and character of volution the species is almost 
identical with P. repercussa, except that in this latter all the whorls are 
transversely striated on the upper side, and the last at the aperture a little 
more deflected, the umbilicus also appears to be a little wider, and not only 
the plies at the mofith but also the internal laminee are totally different in 
repercussa ; in this one there are two internal lamings on the inner lip one 
behind the other, ang one on the outer lip projecting in the space bounded 
by the two others. 

‘ 
Tracts Fooret, n. sp. 

Trach, testa albida, orbiculata, supra deplanata, infra inflata, versus 
medium angustata, perspective modice umbilicata, undique dense granulifera ; 

anfractibus 4 ad 4°5, gradatim aceresgentibus, primis duobus aut tribus 


convexiusculis, transversim striatie, cateris magis deplanatis, transversim 







= ostulis inequalibus et obliquis ornatis, ultimo ad paripheriam valde carinato, 
ye cos ulis in carina evanescentibus, ad aperturam valde descendente atque fere 
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omnino deflexa ; basi cirea wmbilicum rotundate subangulata, similariter 
costulata,.costulis usque ad peripheriam extensis; apertura fere hortzon- 
taliter deflexa, transversim rotundate elliptica, margine dilatato fere undique mn 
Libero, ad angulum wmbilici anqustissime adnato, eireumdata. Diam. maj. 
13°3, d. min. 11°2, altitudo totius teste 6; altitude apert. cum peristomate 
5°5, eyusdem latitude GS mom. 

Hab.— Belyaom, India oecidentali. A 

The present species has to be placed in close proximity to 7) erassicostata, 
and is as closely allied to it as thisis to Z. fallaciosa, It differs very marked- 
ly from crassicostata by its more distinctly orbicular and depressedly 
planorboid shape, by a well marked, smoother and thinner, peripherical keel 
on the last whorl, by a more inflated and towards the middle more contracted 
base, it being angular round the umbilicus, and by a considerably more: 
deflected aperture. 

In a former paper® I expressed a doubt about HZ. fallaciosa, ruginosa, 
and nilghirica belonging to the genus Trachia, as origimally proposed b 
Albers. I observe, however, in well preserved specimens, that all of them 
possess the peculiar granular structure which is so characteristic of T'rachia. 
T. crassicostata and Footei must now be added to the list of these closely 
allied Western Indian species. : 








Ox RiopaLrornyncuvus Kréyert, A NEW GENUS AND SPECIES oF Pycno- 
Gontwa,—by James WoonMason, of Queen's College, Oxford. 
[Received and read May 7th, 1873.] 

(With plate XIIT.) 

Much difference of opinion has prevailed with regard to the systematic 
position of the Pycnogonida, as to whether they should be classed with the 
Crustacea or with the Arachnida. By one set of naturalists, imcluding 
Johnston, Milne-Edwards, Quatrefages, Kroyer, and Dana, they have been 
placed with the Crustacea ; by another—including Latreille, Erichson, Ger- 
staecker and Husley who separates them, as well as the Tardigrada and 
Pentastomida, from the typical Arachnida (Spiders, Mites and Ticks) as an 
aberrant order,—with the Arachnida. Dr. Anton Dohrnt who has recently 
studied the embryology of these animals finds that they are in no way 
related to the Arachnida, that they resemble the Crustacea in having a 
naupliiform first developmental stage, but that from this point the course of 
development ceases to exhibit anything in common with that of the Crus- 
tacea ; under these circumstances I have thought it better to call the eheli- 


. P - 
* Journ. A. 8. B., Vol, XL, Part Il, p. 224, : 
¢ Jenaische Zvitschrift, 1869. , = 
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_ cera, palps, and accessory legs (—* mandibles, and lst and 2nd pairs Of maxilla 

of Kréyer) of those who range the Pyenogonida with the Arachnida, the first, 

_ second and third pairs of bephalio appendages respectiv ely, thus avoiding 

* the use of terms implying affinities and homologies that may not in reality 
exist, 

RiworaLoniyyNcurs,*® gen. nov. Wood-Mason. 


Corpus lineare, gracillimum, annulis thoracis perdistinctis, cylin- 
dricis, utrim«ue dilatatis, processibusque lateralibus magnis, obconicis. ost- 
rum uniarticulatum, elongatissimum (corporis longitudinem pene mquans), 
clavatum, ore triradiato, Ann ulus o@uliger in collum vix coarctatus. Ap- 
pendices cephalice primi paris absunt. App. ceph. secundi paris tenuissime, — 
rostro longiores, enovemarticulate, articulis secundo tertioque elongatis ; 
app. ceph. tertii paris paulo longiores, ex decem confectz articulis,—quorum, 
tertius quintusque sunt elongatissimi, terminalesque quatuor prehensiles ac 
margine interior: serrati ciliatique—in utroque adsunt sexu ; appendices 
utriusque paris, secundi ad tertium, tertii ad quartum articulum, sunt geni- 
culate. Luberculus oculiger in postica annuli parte est situs. Pedes gra- 
cillimi, inermes, equales, corpore (rostro incluso) duplo longiores, unguibus 
auxiliaribus armati sunt nullis. Addomen uniarticulatum, obtuse-conicum, 
perbreve, vix distinguendum. ‘ 


Rnroraroruyycnus KRovyert, n. sp. 


Body linear, smooth. The rostrum is alufst as long as the rest of the body, 

-moveably articulated to the middle of the anterior end of the oculigerous 

somite, slender and filiform nearly to its middle whence it expands and 

- finally narrows to its obtuse extremity ; when examined in profile, the convex 

upper contour of the expanded portion is seen to carry two minute forwardly- 
oe the one behind the other in the middle line. The mouth is — 

situated at the extremity of the rostrum and has the form of a triradiate 

slit, the three slits being so disposed that a circle described from the point in 
which they meet so as to pass through their free extremities would be by: 
them divided into three equal sectors. The ocular tubercle is erect, occupies re 

the posterior half of the segment on which it is placed, dnd has the form of a 

short cylinder surmounted by a minute cone, the eyes being situated partly " 
- on the cylinder and partly on the cone at points corresponding, as susual, 
to the extremities of the arms of a St. Andrew's cross. A very di listi net « Bs 20 “9 

gecees bounding the base of tho: ocular _ tubercle poste orly and 
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out just in front of the first pair of legs, djvides the oculigerous from the first 
thoracic somite. ‘ 

The cephalic appendages of the first pair are absent. Those of the 
second pair are about 14 times as long as the rostrum with which thep 
lie in the same horizontal line, being articulated one on each side of it 
to the anterior end of the oculigerous somite, are filiform, excessively 
slender, and composed of nine joints. ‘The first joint ‘is subglobular, being 
nearly as broad as long, much broader than any of the succeeding jointe; 
the second greatly elongated and slightly expanded at the apex; the third 
is very short and slightly curved; the fourth is greatly elongated, but not 
60 much so as the second ; the fifth is shorter than either of the four equal 
terminal joints which, together with the fifth and the distal half of the fourth, 
are fringed with short and very delicate cilia. Those of the third pair 
are also extremely slender, are articulated, a little posteriorly and internally 
to the second pair, to minute processes springing from the ventral are of the 





-oculigerous somite and meeting in the middle line. They are composed of 


ten joints, of which the first is minute, the two next equal and cylindrical, 
the third greatly elongated and just perceptibly expanded at the apical end ; 
the fourth short, scarcely longer than the second of the two basal joints, and 
curved; the fifth is likewise greatly elongated, but more expanded at the apex 
‘and longer than the third; the four terminal joints are short, slightly de- 
crease in length from the first to the last which comes suddenly to a subacute 
incurved point forming a sort of claw, are curved, fringed on their inner and 
concave margins wit cilia and minute spinules, and capable of being coiled 
tightly together so as to form’ prehensile organ. 

Both pairs of appendages are elbowed at a short joint, intercalated 
between two long ones, viz., the second pair between the 2nd and 4th, 
the third between the 3rd and 5th joints. 

In many other species the terminal joints of the third pair of cephalic 
appendages (pedes accessorii) will probably be found to be similarly modified 
as a prehensile organ ; an examination of O. F. Miillers faithful figures of 
Nymplhon grossipes, Fabr. in the Zoologica Danica* would, in fact, alone 
suffice to show the existence of such a modification in that species, even if 
Kréyert had not described it in his diagnoses of the genera Vymphon and 
Zetes, without, hawever, offering any interpretation of the structure. 

The oculigerous somite has its anterior margin straight, and is but 
faintly constricted in front of the eye-tubercle. © 

The first thoracic somite, if its distinctness from the oculigerous somite 
be admitted, is very short. Of the remaining somites, the second and third are 
subequal, the former being if anything the longer ; are as perfectly cylindrical, 


* Op. cit., pl. oxix, figs. 5 ot 8, : = 
+ Natuorbist, Tidesk., 1844, pp. 108 ot 116. 
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and nearly as long as, but shehtly stouter than, the filiform proximal mowty 
of the rostrum ; and are suddenly expanded at their articular ends, each somite 
presenting the appearance of a cylinder with a greatly truncated cone affixed 
~hy its truncated surface to each end. The fourth and last somite is scarce 
half the length of those that precede it, and is similarly expanded at its 
anterior end only. From the sides of the expansions at the posterior 
extremity of the 2nd and 3rd spring two somewhat inflated outwardly- 
directed, obconic processes which might, at first sight, be mistaken for the 
first of the basal joints of the legs from their close similarity to these, but 
which are in reality one with the somite from which they arise: precisely 
similar processes carry the legs both of the first and of the last somite in 
which, however, they diverge lik@ the* arms of the letter Y. W edged in 
between the roots of these processes of the last somite and the posterior 
boundary of its ventral are, lies a minute, obtusely-conical tubercle with a 
large circular (anal) aperture at its extremity. This is the abdomen, a very 
evident, though rudimentary, structure in most Pycnogonida and even 
biarticulate in one species (in Zefes hispidus, Kroyer), but here so reduced in 
size as to be quite invisible from above, and only demonstrable with difficulty 
from below whence it appears, in ordinary positions, under the microscope as 
a convex, ovoidal or heart-shaped plate. It, moreover, looks downwards and 
slightly backwards, instead of upwards and backwards or directly backwards 
as it usually does. 

The lees are long, slender, simple, equal in length, rather more than twice 
as long as the body including the rostrum, and are composed of eight joints, 
terminated by a weak, slightly curved claw. »'Their three basal joints are as 
broad as long, equal, and ‘almost globular; the fourth is club-shaped at the 
distal end; the fifth is all but as long as the fourth and, with the remaining 
joints, perfectly filiform ; the sixth is shorter and about twice the length 
of the two last together; these are subequal. 


q 
Length of the body including the rostrum, .........+++-+++++++ 13 mm. — i 
M e WON, dco ss slace cee scvasemaswedhenvescehswewaebwosuness 26 mm, 
9 » 2nd pair of cephalic appendages, ......-........ 1O mm. , 
” ” Sed ”» » ” ) 12 mm. - 
From the linear from of the body and the slendergess of the legs, I : 


conclude that my specimen is a male, a conclusion by no means invali- 
dated by the presence of the third pair of cephalic appendages, which, being 
apparently invariably developed in both sexes throughout several genera, 
(Nymphon, ete.) consequently possesses no value in the determination of ques- 
tions of sex. : as aN 
. Hab.—Dredged by the writer,at Port Blair, Andaman Islands, in 25 
fathoms of water, at which depth the bottom was clothed with a dense 
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tangle of delicate, filamentous algw so closal y resembling the animal in point 
of colour and form, that the latter was with difficulty distinguishable, 

In conclusion, I dedicate the first species of Pyenogonida hitherto 
discovered in these seas to the memory of the illustrious Danish natural-7 
ist whose name is so indissolubly connected with the history both of the 
Pycnogonida and of the loweg Crustacea. 





Explanation of Plate XTIT. ‘ 
Fig. 1. Rhopalorhynchus Kriyeri, nat. size, 
Mig. 2. The same great! y enlarged. ; 
Vig. 3. »A cephalic appendage of the second pair, greatly enlarged. 
Ig. 4. 7) " os urd, ” ” 
Fig. 5. Rostrum seen from the side .....,...... >” 0 


“a = mouth, — 
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ALG" coLtEctED BY Mr. 8. Kunz oy Anracan ayn Brrrrsu Dunwa, 
DETERMINED AND SYSTEMATICALLY ARRANGED fy Dr. G. Zevren, 
High Councillor of Finance in Stuttgart. 

(Communicated by Mr. Kurz.) 
[Received 3rd May; read 4th June, 1573.) 


DIATOMACEAL.+ 

“1. Ponostrea Kvnzt, Z., n. sp. : 

Stipiti brevi cylindrico. fduuata; cellulis spharicis, v. oblongis et 
diametro paulo longioribus; 1/175 ad 1/150 lin. ecrassis; 2 et pluribus 
isthmo brevi concatenatis, levibus, valvulis ad commissura: margines nodulis 
binis minutis instructis. Arracan, Akyab, in rupibus marinis submersis (3280, 


« 3283.) 
. , : 'e 


CHROOCOCCACE. 
*2. Crroococetus minor, Ne. ( Protococeus minor, Ke.). omy 
Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophoretis ad corticem Sonneratia apetale. 


(3277). 
| » 

* The arrangement is acoording to Rabenhorat’s Flora Europes Alaarum, that of 
the sea weeds acec g to Kiitzing’s Species digarum. The numbers within brackets 
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“3. Curroococeus Ixpicus,™., n. sp. 
Strato gelatinoso, tenui, pallide fusco ; cellulis singulis solitariis, oblongis 
vy. globosis, 1/700—1/300 lin, crassis, virescentibus ; tegumento hyalino, vix 
“eonspicuo, cytiodermate achromatico, cytioplasmate granuloso. In stagno 
silvatico ditionis Prome (3151). 


#4. Cnrroococcus GraNvLosts, Z., n. sp.” 
- Strato gelatinoso, granuloso, aurantiaco; cellulis 4-12 et pluribus in 
Yamilias circiter 1/100 lin. crassas associatis, 1/500—1/500 lin. crassis, v. 
_singulis ad 1/160 lin. crassis, globosis vy. angulosis ; tegumento tenerrimo, 
" hyalino ; eytiodermate hyalino, in cellulis junioribus vix conspicuo, in 
adultioribus crassiuseulo; cytioplasmite aureo-fuscoy rarius Viridi. Pegu, 
in valli alluviali fluminis Irrawaddi versus Thabysgon, in riyulo exsiccato 


(3223). ° b 


*5. APHANOCAPSA ALBIDA, Z., n. sp. 

Thallo tenui, tpembranaceo, ainciniis sordide albido; cellulis globosis, 
1/700—1/600 lin. crassis, nunc solitariis, nunc seriatis aut acervatis ; tegu- 
mentis diffluentibus ; cytioplasmate homogeneo, pallide aerugineo. Arracan, 
Akyab, in stagnis salsis putrescentibus fluitans (3254). 


ied 
we }~6—S 


*6. Syxecnococcus Fuscvs, Z., n. sp. 

Cellulis singulis, interdum duabus v, tribus longitudinaliter seriatis 
ellipticis,.utraque fine rotundatis, 1/100 lin. longis, 1/250 lin, erassis ; 
cylioplasmate fusco v. lutescente, homogeneo. Pegu, 1 in montibus Yomal 
dictis sects rivulum Thit- Kouk (Pazw oondoung) in limo arenoso (3258). 


fi LEPTOTHRICHE. 
 *7, Leprorurrx ocnracea, Kg. 

_Pegu, in variis locis preesertim in montibus Yoma frequentissime e 
fissuris rupium humidarum protrudens et massas 12}, poll, crassas ochrac- 
eas formans. In collectione hecce prostant stationes: Kadeng-choung ad * 
Natmadhee (3232/ a) ryet-choung inter Kya-Eng (Eng = laculus) et 
Phounggyee, (3277) ; Wha-choung (choung = rivulus, fluvius, ete. )in stagno 
sylvatico (3287 /a );«Mui-how in montibus (Yomae meridionalis) in fonte 
(3240). : ; 
ees 33 #8. Hyrnerormnrx xevarea, Rabenh. (Leptothrix, Kg). 
ie ast Pegu, Phoungyee, ad ripas laculi in limo (3186/a) var. subtorulosa, Z. 
ee _— articulis ad genicula interdum parum contractis. Pegu, Kenbatee-choung oe, 
“a in festa sa vicum Gis). | oA | | P 4 J | de 
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“10. Hyrnrrornex sunrrmimsma, Rabenh. (Leptothrix, Kg.). 
. Pegu, In muris humidis muscosis cisternw# in vicu Tharawa, in vicinitate 
oppidi Henzadah (3214/a, 3223/a, 3223/b), 


< 
"11. Hyrneorinrx vinta, Z., n. ap. 


) Strato tenui, membranaceo, obscure serugineo-viridi ; filis parum cur- 
vatis, dense intricatis, ad 2/750 lin. crassis, apicem versus attenuatis, 
ferugineis, obsolete articulatis, interdum torulosis ; articulis diametro paruryg 
v. ad duplum longioribus ; vaginis delicatissimis, arctis. . Pegu, in palude- 
prope Wanet, in limo ct in plantis aquaticis. (3238). 

- — 
. OSCILLARLIE. 
"12. Oscrunanta ANTILLARUM, Kg. * 
Arracan, Akyab, in stagnis subsalsis. (3216). 


*13. OscrnaRra ANTLIARIA, Juerg. a physodes. Tbidem (3216). 


"14. Oscrmanta previs, Kg.” : 
Pegu, Kadeng-choung ad Natmadhee. (3134). 


*15. Oscrnnarta CHALYBEA Mert., var. Indica, Z. 
Strato obscure chalybeo, filis tantummodo 1/400—1/375 lin. crassis. 
Pegu, in locis humidis limosis vie inter Kyauzoo et Wachoung (31585). 


“16. Oscrruarta GratTeLourn, Bory. 
Pegu, Elephant-point, in aquis dulcibus (3275). 


% 


"17. Oscrnnanta saxct# Kg. ~ 
Pegu, Tharawa, non procul ab Henzada, in muris humidis, cistern 
(3214/a, 3223). 


4 #18, OscreLarta wIOLAcEA, Wallr. (O. fenéstralis, Kg.) 
Rangoon in thong um duleis, (3208). 


*19, OscrLnARta vrrtpuna, Z., n. sp. 

Strato membranaceo, viridi-rugineo, longe radiante; filis lete wru- 
gineis, rectis, 1/500—1/450 lin. crassis, apice ad dimidium attenuatis et 
leviter curvatis, subtilissime granulatis ; articulis obsoletis, diametro duplo 
brevioribus, (O.*Neapolitane proxima). Rangoon, in limo aquse dulcis 
(3206). 


#9), PHoORMIDIUM ARENARIUM, Rabenh. (Ph. thinoderma, Kg). 
Arracan, Akyab in limo aque subsalsee (3220, 3286/a). 
* - 





» 7 





#21, Psormrprom iunpatuM, Kg, . i 
; Pegu, Tharawa, prope Henzadah, in munis cisternw (3223 /b). 

; : pk 

. ts . 
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*22. Curnonontastus Lyyarrer, Kg. 
Arracan, Akyab, in rupibus marinis inundatis (3285). 


*23. Crrnononiastus BurMantcves, Z., n. sp. 

Filis 1/1500 lin, crassis, wrugineis vy. lutescentibus, indistincte artien- 
latis, parum flexuosis, apice attenuatis, in fasciculos pallide fuscos, 1/300 lin. 
crassos, flexuosos, contortis ; vaginis ad 1/LO0 If. erassis, pellucidis, fibrillosis, 
margine undulatis. Pegu, Tharawa prope Henzadah, in muris cistern 
(S214b). 


*24. Cirrmonontastus Kurzn, Z., n. sp. : 

Litoreus, strato nune obscurg chaby¥eo, nune luteo-viridit filamentoso ; 
filis 1/400—1/300 lin. crassis, violascentibus, v. pallide wrugineis, numerosis, 
in fasciculos laxe coptortis, apicibus ‘ttenuatis, obtusis ; articulis plerumque 
obsoletis, diametro ad triplum brevioribus, rarius granulatis ; vaginis 1/00— 
1/50 lin. crassis, sordidis, hyalinis, interdum transversim striatis. Pegu, 
Elephant-point, in rhizophoretis in“himosis, ad arborum radices et ad 
algas majores maritimas (38273,3274), 


*25. LYyNGRYA PALLIDA, Z., n. sp. 

Pallide viridis, adnata, filis 2-4 pollicaribus, cespitosis, flexuosis, lutcis 
¥. virescentibus, cum vagina levi, achromatica , 1/60 lin., sine vagina 1/70 
lin. crassis ; articulis diametro 3-S5plo brevioribus, subtilissime granulatis. 
Pegu in montibus Yomah, Wathabwot-choung in saxis arenosis submersis 
(3175). 

° 

*26. Hypnrocoteum Menecuintanco, Ke. 

Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophoretis, ad radices et arborum truncos 
submersos. (3263). . 


#27. Hyproconeum striatum, Z., n. sp. 

* .  Rivulare, semipollicare, s@rugineo-nigrum ; vaginis 1/90 lin. crassis, 
transversim striatis, striis in 1/100 lin. 9; filis inelusis plerumque ternis, 
leviter contortis, 1/180 lin. crassis, dense granulatis, continuis, vel obsolete 
articulatis ; diametro’multo brevioribus. Pegu, in rivulo vadoso prope San- 
ywe-wa ditionis Rangoon (3200). >. - 


#28. Srocoteum InpicuMm, Z., n. sp. 

Cespite parvulo, vix semiunciali, viridi ; vaginis a basi 1/60 lin, crassa 

jee ad 1/250 lin. attenuatis, achromaticis ; filis initio pulchre wrugineis, apice 

__ obtusis, obsolete articulatis, articulis diawetro wqualibus, 1/750 lin, erassis, 
deinde pallidioribus et divisione Ingitudinali ct transversali in g Q 


O lin. crassa seriata, diametro 2-4plo longiom™, collapsis. (4 
nw eee | “I 
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Gijanensi affine, sed multo tenuins. Genus accuratius observandum). 
Arracan, Akyab, in rupibus maritimis inundatis (3250). 


"29. Sympnoca Kunztana, Z., n. sp. 

Lignicola, pollicaris et ultra, griseo-ceruginea, fascieulis strictis, densis,— 
basi coalitis: filis rectis, pallide wrngincis, subtiliter granulatis, continuis 
vix hine inde obsolete articulatis, cum vagina 1/375 lin. erassis; vaginis 
achromaticis, arctis, superne spe vacuis. Pegu, in fundo navicake flauminis 
Myitnan ad Thabywgon (3222). 


*30. Syspioca turescens, Z., n. sp. 

Lignicola, semipollicaris, vix ultra, fascieulis basi viridi-serugineis, 
apicem versus lutescentibus, den spitowis ; filis pallide srugineis, apice 
evaginatis, granulatis, sine vagina 1/450—1/300 lin. crassis; articulis 
obsoletis ; vaginis rigidis, achromaticis, ad 1/175 lin. %crassis. Pegu, in 
planitie alluviali tfluminis Irrawaddi, in fundo naviculw, qua fluyium Lhein 
prope Beendau-Hseat transiit cl. Kurg (3160). 





NOSTOCHE A. 
*31. Nosroc excirrsosronum, Rabenh. (Hormosiphon, Desmaz.) var. 
vaginis achromaticis. 
Prome, in montibus Yom, inter muscos secus declivia rivuli Whay- 
dho (3178). 


#32. Nostroc cranvrane, Rabenh. (JZormosiphon, Kg.). 
Pegu, Elephant-point, in aquis dulcibus stagnantibus (5291). 


#33. Nostoc purpurascens, Ke. (NV. rufescens, Ag.,forma purpur- 
ascens). Pegu, Kadeng-choung ad Natmadhee, natans (3230), 


#34. Nosroc rrvunare, Kg. 
Pegu in montibus Yom, Koon-choung ad saxa arenosa humida (3176). 


*35. Nosroc nmererorimerx, Z., n. sp. . 

Strato irregulariter expanso, olivaceo-viridi ; filis leviter flexuosis, 
inequalibus ; alteris wrugineis, articulis globosis, 1/600—1/450 lin, crassis, 
cytiodermate vix conspicuo hyalino; alteris fuscis, cytiodermate evidenti, 
colorato, articulis »globosis v. @lipticis, ad 1/175 lin. crassis; cellulis 
perdurantibus ellipticis, ceteris paulo majoribus. (Forsan Hormosiphon 
heterothrix, Kg.?) Pegu, in valli Pazwoondoung, in rivulo Bala-choung 
(3196) ; secus declivia limosa fluminis Irrawaddi ad Khyoung-gyee (3163). 


#36. Nosroc KvurzranuM, Zeb. sp. : 
Terrestre, thallo fusco-atro, irregufariter expanso, membranaceo 3 tilis 
densis, parum curvatis, Aalvis ; articulis 1/600—1/500 lin..crassis, sphaerici®, 
. @ 
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aretis, virescentibus ; peridermate tenui, hyalino; cellulis perdurantibus 
globosis, ad 1/400 lin. crassis. Pegu, in montibus Yomm centralis, 
Whathabwot-choung ad declivia limosa (4138). 


7 


‘ 


#38. WNosroc trmosum, Z., n. sp. 
Terrestre, thallo olivaceo-fusco, tenul, indefinite expanso ; filis brevibus | | 
rectis, dense implicatis, filis leptothrichoideis ®&nerrimis, articulatis, hyalinis 
jntermixtis ; articulis 1/500—1/300 lin. crassis, auctis, ¢ bosis, v. elliptici 
arete connexis, granulis viridibus fartis ; peridermate hyalino, achromatito ; 
cellulis perdurantibus spheericis, duplo majoribus. Pegu, in plawitie tluminis 
[rrawaddi, in limo ripario fluvii Lein inter Theo-choung et Beendau Hseat 
(3157). yA — > | ms 


- 








*39. Nostoc saxaTILe, Z., n. sp. ~~ 

Subzlobosum, Vetustate intus cavam, magnitudine cerasi, olivaceo-fus- 
cum, aggregatum; peridermate fuscescente, filis non vaginatis, flexuosis ; 
articulis ellipticis, pallide eerugineis, subtiliter granulatis, 1/600—1/500 lin. 
crassis; cellulis perdurantibus globosis, ad 1/375 lin. crassis. Pegu, in mon- 
tibus Yom centralis, Kayeng-mathay-choung in saxis arenosis humicdis 


(3180). - 


SPERMOSIRE A. + 

#40, ANABENA BULLOSA, Kg. er 
Peeu, in valli fluminis Sittang, in laculo prope Otweng, Tounghoo 
(3150) ; Pegu,in planitie flavii Pazwoondoung, Bala-choung in limo (8241/6). 


~“ he 


“41. ANABAENA FLOS-AQUa, Kg. 
Pegu, in fluvio Lhein inter Beendau-Hseat et Theong-choung (3159). 


#49. ANABENA STAGNALIS, Kg. | 
- Pegu, in fluvio Lhein prope Beendau-Eng (3161/6) ; Khyoung-gyee ad 2 
ripas fluminis Irrawaddi (3164). | oh ; 


#43, ANWARENA SUBTILIssM™MA, Kg. 
Rangoon, in limo canalium wstuariarum (3205), 


F »™“. 
. #44. Awapena Inpica, Z., 0.5sp.- qQ « 
= _ Strato tenui, expanso, obscure viridi, deinde fysco; fis recti jusculis, den- 
gis, subvaginatis, werugineis, denique fuscis, apicem versus attentiatis ; articu- 
Tis tenuioribus 1/650 ad 1/600 lin. crassis, spheoricis, smpe ge inatis; ¢ 

























sioribus (sporangiis) ad 1/350 lin. crassis, sphwricis, v- ellipticis ; eytioplas- 
mate dilute wrugineo, ‘granuloso. Angcan, Akyab, in limo aqum subsalse_ 


ek ee 3 ee: Se ene Tithe GL 
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~- “45. Cynreprosprrmum nusicona,’ Ke. 
Pegu, in limo ripario fluminis Irrawaddi ad Khyoung-gyee (3165). 
"46. CYLINDROSPERMUM MacnosronuM, Kg. — 
Pegu, Kadeng-choung ad Natmadhee, natans (3230). 
~ t RIVULARIER. 
~» “47. Groropnromta Kurztana, Z., n. sp. ] 


allo globoso, lineam crasso, obscure olivaceo ; filis #rugineis, brevibus, 
subulatis; articulis sxepe confluentibus, inferioribus ad 1/300 lin, crassis, dia- 
metro duplo brpvioribus, superioribus eam wquantibus ; vaginis ad 1/150 lin. 
@rassis, achromaticis, sporis wrugineis v. luté&&centibus, ovatis, basi ventrico- 
sis, ad 1/180 lin. crassis, diametro 2-4plo longioribus, dense granulatis ; 
cellulis perdurantibus spheericis, 1/250 lin. crassis,—Arracin, Akyab in plan- 
tis aque dulcis (3212). 


“48. Rrvunarta Peavana, Zn. sp. 

Thallo gelatinoso, indefinite expanso, olivaceo, molli, hyalino; filis in- 
clusis wrugineis, basi 1/300 superne 1/500 lin. crassis, apice plus minusve 
acuminatis, laxe intricatis, flexuosis, mune distinete articulatis, articulis vy. 
momiiformibus, diametro squalibus v. duplo longioribus ; nunc—presertim 
in parte superiore,—continuis ; cellulis basilaribus globosis, 1/300—1/1L75 
lin. crassis, denique in sporangia fusca permutatis.—Pegu, Kadeng-choung 
ad Natmadhee in truncis vetustis submersis (3228). 


MASTIGOTHRICHE. 
"49. MAastTicorinix #rvueres, Ke. 
Pegu, Yenay Eng, in planitie alluviali fluminis Irrawaddi, ramis emor- 
tuis insidens (3132). 
*50. SCHIZOSIPHON PARTETINUS, Neg. 
Arracan, Akyab in parietibus Phari vetusti (3215).+ 


SCYTONEMACEE. 
*51. ScyroxnemMa AUREUM, Menegh. . 
Pegu, in vafiis locis frequeng, ad rupes et corticola.—Elephant-point 
(3276); inter Rangoon et San-ya-wa (3352) ; in montibus Yomw centralis, 
Kayeng-mathay-choung, ad saxa arenosa (3173). , 


#52. Scyronema crvereuM, Menegh. 
Pegu, in templis pagoda dictis vetustis fere undique ; Kya Eng in tem- 
* 
plo vetusto (3199). . - } 
var, b, Julianwm, Rabenh. (Drilosiphon Julianus, Keg.). Pegu, im 
montibus Yomme,centralis, Yay-gna-choung ad saxa arenose 
Mine 
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*53. Scyronema Gracie? Kg. 
Pegu, in planitie fl. Irrawaddi, Palay Kweng in cistern® muris (8224). 


~ #54, ScyTONEMA TOMENTOSUM, Kg. = 
Supra Rangoon, corticola (3466). 
- *55. ScyroNemMA Peauanum, Martens? : 


‘ Pegu, in valle Sittang (3159) ; Phoung-gyee (3118), in truncis arbor- 
um frequens. : 


“56. ScrToxEMA Varium, Ke. 
Pegu, in montibus Yom, in valle Choung-menah (Khakoung) (3152) ; 
Wachoung (Pazwoondourg) (3241/0). > 


#57. Scyvromema Vrermarpr, Mart. 
Arracan, Akyab, in stagnis exsiccatis subsalsis (5287). 


*58. ScyvToNEMA FULVUM, Zi, Ms, sp. 

Strato obscure olivaceo ; filis curvatis, 1/1S0—1/120 lin. cum vagina _ 
crassis, fulvis; pseudoramulis sparsis, divaricatis, conformibus ; apicibus 
attenuatis, clausis, extremis hyalinis; filis internis vix conspicuis, pallide 
virescentibus ; articulis obsoletis; vaginis levibus, aretis, aureo-fulvis.— 
Pegu, Rangoon in foliis calami (3467) ; Yoma in cortice arborum. ie, 


#59, ScyronemMA FuscuM, 4., n. sp. 

Strato pannoso, fusco-rubescente ; filis 2-8 lin. altis, subsimplicibus, 
gracilibus, elongatis, basi 1/180 —1/120 lin® cum vagina, superne 1/200 lin. 
cum vagina, 1/300—1/250 lin. sine vagina crassis ; vaginis hevibus, saturate 
fuscis, api versus pallidioribus ; filis inclusis pallide virescentibus, obso- 

dete CoE o-aunulatis, articulis diametro squalibus.—Pegn, in terra nuda 


‘< et ad declivia argillosa, Sanyw-wa prope Rangoon in oryzetis (3201) ; in 
Pe" montibu® Yome in yalle fluvit Choung-menah (3153); Wachoung, in via 
i cava (3187). : 


Se vg *60. ScyTONEMA Kvurz1anum, Z., n. sp. | 
Strato olivaceo ; cwespitulis vix lineam altis, compactis ; filis 1/300 lin. 
Pages eum vagina 1/450 lin. sine vagina crassis, subsimplicibus, ‘basi coalescentibus : 
——— gurvatis, internis articulatis, viridi-lutescentibus ; articulis spe obsoletis, 
Se  diametro wqualibus ; vaginis achromaticis v. lutescentibus ; cellulis perdu- 
cortice arborum (3141/a). a 
a | «SR gt ee a. oa 
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dum roseolis ; filis internis 1/350—1/300 In. crassis, pallide viridibus, apice 
hyalinis, distinete articulatis ; articulis diametro eequalibus, v. duplo brevio- 


ribus ; vaginis subachrois, arctis; cellulis perdurantibus globosis.—Rangoon 
- 


ad muros hospitii circuit-house dicti (3207, 3209). 


*62. ScyToNEMA OLIvAcEUM, Z., n. ap. 

Strato cespitoso, 2-3 lin. alto, olivaceo; filis leviter flexuosis, rigidis, 
cum vagina 1/150—1/115 lin. erassis ; internis 1/180 lin. crassis, cinereis,’ 
distincte articulatis ; articulis lamellosis, v. granulosis et linea transversali 
dimidiatis, diametro parum, hine. inde 2tplo brevioribus ; pseudoramulis, 
divaricatis, sfepe geminis, non tenuioribus ; vaginis fuscis, levibus. Pegu, 
"In montibus Yome centralis, Zamayee-ch@ung, in fissuris humidis rapium 
arenosarum (3235). 


® 
*63. ScyroNEMA PARVULUM, Z., n. sp. ; 


Strato tenui, tomentoso, fuscescente ; filis brevibus, subsimplicibus, at- 
tenuatis, basi 1/375 lin. superne 1/500 lin. cum vagina vix 1/700 lin. sine 
vagina crassis, a basi distinete articulatis ; articulis diametro qualibus, vel 
longioribus, superne confluentibus; vaginis fuscis, filis internis viridibus, 
Pegu, in saxis arenosis montium Yom australis (3156). 


*O6% Scyronema (Sympnyosrenon) Rurzornors, Z., n. sp. 


Cespitulis obscure olivaceis (in siccatis cinereo-nigrescentibus), spongio- 
s0-hirtis, semilineam crassis; filis fasciculatis, flexuosis, fuscis, parce pseu- 


doramosis, cum vagina 1/800—1/225 lin. crassis, apicem versus attenuatis, 


internis pallide wrugineis ; artiqulis diametro wqualibus, vel ad triplum bre- 
vioribus, smpe obsoletis ; vaginis arctis, basi eb apice brevi, acuminato, hya- 
linis ; cellulis perdurantibus oblongis. Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophore- 
tis ad cortices arborum diversarum, imprimis Sonneratia apetale (8267). 


965. ScYTONEMA SUBCLAVATUM, Z., n. sp. 

Calcicola; strato obscufe olivaceo, filis fuscis, smpe basi connatis, partim 
(junioribus ?) sursum incrassatis, 1/30—1/20 lin. longis, simplicibus, curva- 
tis, ad 1/180 lin. crassis ; partim elongatis, ramello uno alterove instructis, 
1/300 lin. cum vagina erassis; filis imternis virescentibus, nune obsolete, 
nunc distinete artjculatis ; artieulis diametro wqualibus ; vaginis arctis. 


(Forsan status Scytonematis muralis). Pegu, in domo vetusta lateritia op- 


pidi Henzadah (3167, 3165, 3169). 

"66. ScYTONEMA VIOLASCENS, Z., N. sp. 

Cespite erecto, 3-4 lin. alto, pallyle violaceo ; filis basi 1/L50—1/100 lin. 
eum vagina 1/130—1/LLO lin. sine vagini crassis, fasciculatss, parce ramosis ; 
pseudoramulis interdum binis, adpressis, vel intricatis, elongatis, gracilibus, 
flagelliformibus, variegatis, violaceis, erugineis et fusco-liteis, ad 1/250 lin. 
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attenuatis, apice pallidioribus vel Ryalinis; articulis diametro ad duplo bre- 
vioribus, spe contluentibus ; vaginis arctis, hirtis, hyalinis v. lutescentibus. 
Pegu, Yoma in valle Choungmenah (Khaboung) ad deelivia argillosa (3154). 


*67. Pouypotnrre prvarta, Z., n. sp. 

Lacustris, crespitulis 2-3 lin. altis, wrugineo viridibus; filis pulchre 
erugineis, primariis 1/300 lin, crassis, pseudoramulis divaricatis, clongatis, 
1/500 lin. erassis; articulis inferioribus distinctis, smpe dimidiatis, plerum- 
que diametro duplo longioribus, rarius ej equalibus v. brevioribus, subtoru- 
losis, supremis confluentibus. (Articuli sepe ad modum Strosiphonis longi- 
tudinaliter bipartiti). Pegu, Kya Eng, in radicibus submersis (3195, 3203) 
Eng-ga-na (3242, 3248). ° 


é STROSTPHONIACEAE. 

#68. Smosrrpron Parasiticus, 4., n. sp. 

Strato cespitoso, fusco; filis viresegntibus, 1/200 lin. cum vagina 1/300 
sine Vagina crassis, curvatis, parce ramosis; ramis ascendentibus, homogeneis; 
articulis spe obseletis, vel confluentibus, duplici serie ordinatis, granulosis, 
diametro brevioribus ; vaginis arctis, luteis v. hyalinis. Pegu, Yoma, 
Choungmenah, in sylvis sempervirentibus ad folia arborum et fruticum 
(3292). 

PALMELLACEAL. 
*69. Prevrococcvs vuraants, Menegh. (Protococeus, Kg.). 
a a ad parietes hospitii circuit house dicti (3210). 


DESMIDIED. * 
*70. CLostertcm strronarum, Ehrenb. 
Pegu, Kya Eng, inter plantas submersas aquaticas. _ ‘a 

Arak *71. Prevrorentum pacutum, De Bary (Docidium, Bréb.)-" . 
a Pegi; i in palude prope Wanet, natans (3238). 
ss #72, Prevroraxrum trapecuta, Nieg. CDeckiien ranean rghii, 

. Bréb.). | ; 
i Regu, Bie-guae prope Phounggyee (3242). 
+ = #73. EvasrruM AnsatuM, Ralfs. e = " ; hase S 
a /Pegu, Eng-ga-na (3242). Rae <.  S O 7 
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ZYGNEMAGEA. 

*74. Ruayxcnonema Kunznn, Z., n. sp. 

Articulis sterilibus fine replicatis, diametro (1/ 120—1/100 lin.) 6-Splo 
longioribus, sporiferis tumidis ; sporis fuseis, ellipticis, diametro (1/40 lin. Le 
2-2}plo longioribus; fasciis spiralibus 2 laxis, torulosis, anfractibns 2. 
Pegu, Eng-ga-na (3242). 


*75, Spmoayra apnata, Kg, 


Pegu, Pazwoondoung, Balachoung (3247). 


185 


*76. Sprroayna crassa, Kg. 
In lacu prope Rangoon (3251). ‘ 


*77. Sprnogyra pecruima, Keg. 
Prome, Toung-naweng-choung (3155); Myoma, ig rupibus fluminis 
_Trrawaddi (3170) ; Pegu, Kenbatee in fonte scaturiente (3165/a) ; Pazwoon- 
doung-choung ad Kyauzoo (3184). Alga vulgatissima Burm, proesertim 
in planitiebus alluvialibus. 

Forma crassior, filis sterilibus ad 1/38 lin. crassis. Pegu,in montibus 
Yome centralis, Wathabwot-choung, in fluvio frequens (3174). 


*78. SprmoGynaA TRREGULARIS, Nmg. 
Pegu, Yomah centralis, Wopyoo-choung (Khayengmathay-chg.) versus 
Ghalee Tay natans (3177) ; Rangoon in canalibus wstuariis subsalsis (3204). 


*79, Sprmocyra svuearis, Keg. 
Pegu, Kya Eng (8198). 


#80. Sprnogyra Longara, Kg. 
Prome, Khyee Thay in flumine Irrawaddi (3137); Arracan, Akyab 
(3211). 


#81. Sprnoerna Masuscuna, Kg. 
Pegu, in palude quadam prope Thounggyee (3244). 


*82. Sprrocyna nirrmpa, Kg. 
Pegu, in palude inter Theanchoung et Oakkan (3161/a) ; Prome, Khyee- 
thay in flumine Irpawaddi (31379 ; Arracan, Akyab, in aqua dulei (S219). 


*83. SprroGgyra Qurnra, Kg. 
Arracan, Akyab in aqua subsalsa (3289), 
var. 8. inwqualis, Neg. Pegu, Beeling Kadeng-choung ad Kway ma- 


kheing (3232). : 
“84. SprroGyra Trorica, Kg. <n ° ape 
Arracan, Akyab, in aqua subsalsa (3289). 5 
al ? ¥2 ; ">, 
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*S5. ZYGNEMA STELLINUM?S Ag, 
Pegu, Tonkyan in vicinitate rivuli Bala-choung (8289). 


«= "86. Zyanema Vaucmern, Ag. 


Pegu, Kya Eng (3194). 
. 
“ #87. Zyonema amprum, Z., n. sp. * 
‘ Viride, siccatum obscure fuscum; articulis sterilibus diametro (1/60 
lin.) ante divisionem 2-3plo longioribus, post eam wqualibus, v. sesquilon- 
gioribus ; fructiferis non tumidis, zygosporis globosis, v. late ellipticis ; filis 
in vagina 1/40 lin. crassa, tenui, continua, subtiliter granulosa, hyalina, in- 


clusis. Pegu, in laculo inter reels et Kyauzoo (3246). 


*58. Mesocappus INTRICATUS, Hass. 
Pegu, in palude inter Tean-choung et Oakkan (8161). 


*s9. Mersocarpus scanants, Hass, 
Pegu, Eng-ga-na (3242); Yoma australis, infra pagum Karensium 
Mui-hau dictum in rivulo (3256). 


#90. STAUROSPERMUM FRAGILE, Z., n. sp. 

Filis luteolis, intricatis, fragilibus ; cellulis diametro (1/140—1/100 lin.) 
5-1Oplo longioribus, ad genicula contractis; zygosporis quadrangularibus, 
1/100—1/S0 lin. crassis; sporodermate levi, Pegu, Rangoon in laeu 
(3252) ; Kadeng-choung ad Natmadhee (3223). In provincia Pegu, preecipue 
secus fl. Irrawaddi, vulgaris. a 


VAUCHERIACE2. 
*91. Vaucwerta sessttis, DC., a. cespitosa, Ag. 
‘ Pegu, Yoma centralis, Khayeng-mathay-choung (3172) ; var. b. repens, 
Hass. (forma terrestris) ; ibidem, in limo siceeacente (3181). 


“ * ULVACEZ. 
92. Spr ee at compressa, L., var. ¢. complanata (E. complana- 


-& ‘ 
a Begs: Tip vant in spisitiicelia Gry, Arraean, Anya in ) mari oe 


(8261, 3284). a a 
eee, ‘Puycosrnts BrrManica, Z,, n. sp. > is oe ‘ nts Sa 
4 Viridis, i in sicco s@pius pallide olivacea, radice minuta, os sciform ah at - 
¢ tenerrimo, -rotundato, brevi, 1 mox. ine Pudi me um igid - 
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DIPLOSTROPMPIEA. 
*94. DIrLosTRoMIUM TEXUISsIMU™M, Keg. 
Pegu, Elephant-point, in thizonhoretia ad radices (3272). 
CONFERVACE 2X. e 
"95. Conrerva, Funki, Kg. = 


Peg, in palude prope PRoungey ree (3244), 


"96. CONFERVA ritryporuma, Kg. 


Pegu, in planitie fluminis Irrawaddi, Eng-suay in truncis submersis. 
(3165/c.). - 


*97. CONPERVA SUBSETACEA, Re. * 
Arracan, Akyab in aqua subsalsa (3288). 
*s 
*98. Conrerva BurManica, Z., n. sp. 
Albo-virescens, rigida, intricata; artieulis diametro (1/ 130—1/1L00 lin ) 
2}-5 plo longioribus. Pegu, Yenay‘tng | in planitie fl. Irrawaddi, in plan- 
tis aquaticis (3165/6). 


*99. CoNFERVA UTRICULOSA, Kg. 
Pegu, Yoma centralis, Khayeng-mathay-choung, in stagnis natans 
(3171) ; Tay Tay-choung (Zamayee) in hmo siccescente (3179). 


7100. Conrernva tyxquaiis, Rabenh. (Pesichohormium, Kg.) ; forma, 
filis ad 1/120 lin. crassis. Rangoonin aqua vadosa lacus natans (3243). 


“101. Rurzoctontum Hbdoxert, Kg. 
Pegu, Elephant-point in limo marino (3260). 


#102. Ruizoctoxrum arnonevm, Z., n. sp. 

Obscure viride, siccatum cinerascens ; filis a basi apicem versus paulo 
attenuatis, hinc inde ad genicula intumescentibus, brevissime radicantibus et 
genuflexis ; articulis diametro (1/35—1/25 lin.) gequatibus, vel duplo lon- 
gioribus ; cytiodermate crasso, Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophoretis ad 
corticem arborum (Sonneratia apetala) froquentissime truncorum latus ad 
septentrionem vergens dense mieten (3261). 


103. Crapérmona Gauttcoma, Ke. (C7. glomerata, forma III. 
sa Pegu, Kadeng-choung ad Natmadhee. (3225). 


*104. CranopHora Javantca, Kg. 
Ibidem (8226). 


#105. Cruapormora strerens, Kg. (Cl. fracta ec: strepens, Kg.). 
Pegu, Yoma centrilis, Wopyoo, choung oabigiieak aes eon versus 


- Ghalee ae @ a) . + 
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106. Cranornora Tranqvenarrensis, Kg. 

Pegu, Yoma centralis, Tay Tay-choung, natans (3183). 

"107, CrLApDOPHORA Coprona, Z., n. sp 

Cespitosa, viridis, sicca pallida, pygmeea, vix 2 lin. longa, subsimplex ; 
fils 1/L00—1/75 crassis, apice incrassatis, obtusis ; ramellis raris, uni-articu- 

— latis ; articulis diametro 8-20 plo et ultra Langit bel infimo perlongo ; eytio- 
jermate crasso, hyalino, levi; cytioplasmate granulari. Pegu, Irrawaddi, 
Eng-suay in truncis submersis (3166). 


~ 


108. CLApOPHORA Exraua, Z., n. sp. 

Sordide viridis, cespite 1-2 fin. alto ; filis inferne ramosis, yigidis ; ramis 
paucis, divaricatis, elongatis ; atticulis primarus 1/L00 ad 1/90 lin., mediis 
1/160 lin., ramorum 1/350—1/250'lin. erassis, diametro 2-3plo longioribus, 
ad genicula constri@tis ; cytiodermate crassiuseulo, Pegu, Balachoung, in 
conchis (Paludina.) (3197). 


*109. CrLApoPpHoRA (EGAGROPIMA) conrornTa, Z., n. sp. 

Cespitosa, pallide viridis, filis e radice pulposa provenientibus, simplici- 
bus, perraro ramellum uniarticulatum emittentibus, 2-4 poll. longis, in funi- 
culos contortis, basi 1/80 lin., sursum ad 1/35 lin. apice 1/LO0 lin. crassis ; 
articulis eylindricis, valde inwqualibus, diametro 2-12 plo longioribus. Pegu 
Tonghoo, in fundo naviculi in fluvio Sittang (3143). 


110. CrapopHora moinvTissmMa, Z. (ad interim). 

Pallide viridis, filis in cortice truncorum radicantibus, dense aggregatis, 
semilineam vix superantibus, 1/250--1/150 lin. crassis, simplicibus, v. raro 
ramello unicellulari instructis, a basi apicem versus incrassatis ; articulis 
diametro 14-3ple longioribus ; cytiodermate flaccido, hyalina, eytioplan: 
mate lamelloso. (Forsan Cladophorw cujusdam status juvenilis). Marina 


Elephant-point in truncis submersis (3264). . + 
ae » _&DOGONTACED. “" 


*111. C£pocoxtum aroruysatrum, A. Br, 4 
Pegu, Kya Eng {3198). | 
#112. CEpocontum Braunn, Kg. 

Pegu, Eng-suay non procul a flumtne Irrawadd® infra Henzadah 













_- (8166/a) ; Kadeng-choung ad Natmadhee (3229). 3 
nae *113. Cpocoxrum Graciir, Kg. 
+ Lad hak Pegu, Eng-suay in truncis submersis (3165/4). 


eg 4 Ms _ “11d. Cpogostum Lanpsnorovéun, Kg. 

| | - Pegu, prope Tonkyan supra Ran goon (9248). os 
“#115. GpoGontum Rorutt, Bréb. Fol ite 

In lacu Rangdoneysi fluitans ye Fs ol 
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attenuatis et setis longis, 
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*116. (pocoxrw« scuTaTtuM, Kg., ys 
Pegu, Kya Eng in radicibus (3195). 


*117. (£pocoxtum TENELLUM, Keg. 
Pegu, in stagnis et fossis prope Tonkyan, vicum supra Rangoon (3248) ~ 


*118, QCEpoconteum vesyatrem, Link. - 

Pegu, So: iy (3242); Yoma centralis, Zamayee-choung in saxis 
arenosis (32333), 

var, g. fuscescens, Kg. 

Pegu, Kya-eng in radicibus (3193), 





*119. Cfvocorxtes Konzi, ZX. sp 
Monececum ; cellula basilari biloba, artioule terminali obtuso, articulis 
diametro (1/45—1/32 lin.) 2-5 plo longioribus, seepe mediosdilatatis, v, cunet- 


“formibus, passim uno fine transversim plicatis ; oogoniis sparsis, raro seriatis, 
ellipticis, diametro (1/30 lin.) 14-2 plo longioribus ; 


oosporis fuscis, spha- 
ricis, v. diametro paulum longioribus ; antheridiis unicellularibus, lanceola- 
tis, medio constrictis. Pegu, in palude prope hiphare (3255), 


*120. Bunsocuare ENTERMEDIA, De Bary. 
Pegu, Kya Eng (8196, 3203). 


#121, Bunnocnere Peovana, Z., 0. sp. 

Dense intricata, repetite ramosissima, ramis alternis vel oppositis, sensin 

vix 1/1500 lin. erassis, terminatis ; articulis fili 

pees ii ad 1/200 lin. crassi 2-3 plo, ramorum 1/800—1L/500 lin. crassoram 
5 plo et ultra longioribus ; oosporis ignotis. Pegu, Yoma centralis, ad rupes 


caleareo-siliceas inter muscos in cacumine montis Kambala-toung, alt. 3200 


ped. s. m,. (8459). 
ULOTHRICHACEX£. 

#122. Unornnrx suprimis, Kg. = 

Pegu, Eng-ga-na (3242). 

*123, ScHizOGONIUM TENUISSIMUM, Z., n. Sp. 

Pallide flavo-virens, filis simplicibus 1/500—1/375*lin. crassis, passim 
ramellosis ; cellulis diametro » duple longioribus, gonidiis oblongis. Marta- 
 bania, in “Chinchoneo plantationibus, 3500 ped, altitudinis, in rivulo Opo- 


‘ choung, Shantounggyee (3 142). 


CHROOLEPIDE. | 

#124. Cunootervs FEavuM, Keg. 
Sores centralis, ad bambusarum culraos (3144), 
ar. filis tennioribusy articulis longioribus, Chr. flavi etelongati siden. 
mm. Yom, ad arborum corticem frequens (8145). 





' 
; ° 
« 
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+ *125. CirrooLervs LAGEN]FERUM, Hildebrand. 
In lacu Rangoonensi, inter Confervam inegualem in aqua vadosa natans 
(3243). 


~~ 


"126. CHnooLepus UuMurexuM, Kg. (Protococeus erustaceus, K¢.), 
Pegu, Yoma, Yaitho-choung, corticola, frequens (3148). 
= 7 

*127. Crmoorerts pornyorpes, Z., n. sp. 

Cespite siccitate pallide luteo, villoso, 2-3 lin. alto; filis flaceidis, ad 
1/L00 lin. crassis, leevibus ; ramis subsecundis, divaricatis, attenuatis, apice 
1/250 lin. crassis ; articulis diametro 14-2 plo longioribus ; spermatiis glo- 
bosis, minutis, plerumque ad lateraeramorum in cumulos *botryomorphos 
ageregatis. Pegu, Yoma, in egrtice arborum (3147), 

128. Crmoonerus catamicona, Z., n. sp. : 

Cespite intricato, viridi, (in sieco pallide lutescente) ; filis ramosis, ramis 
attenuatis, subsecundis, divaricatis ; atticulis infimis 1/120 lin. crassis, diame- 
tro sesquilongioribus ; superioribus diametro (1/300 ad 1/180 lin.) 2-4plo 
longioribus ; spermatiis plerumque lateralibus, raro terminalibus, sessili- 
bus, elobosis v. ellipticis, 1/180 lin. ecrassis, solitariis, y. seriatis. Supra 
Rangoon, in silvis sempervirentibus in foliis Calami (3467). 


#129. CHROOLEPUS ELONGATUM, Z,, n. sp. 
Cespitosum, siccitate flava-cinereum, filis rectis, rigidis, 1/150 hn. ecras- 
sis, ramosis ; ramis secundis, valde elongatis, acuminatis, 1/800—1/225 lin. 
__ erassis ; articulis primariis dianietro duple, ramorum 4-6 plo longioribus ; 
spermatiis ignotis. Pegu, Yoma, Yaitho-choung, in cortice arborum in syl- 
vis sempervirentibus (3148), 


#130. CnrooLerts Frsco-aTruM, Z., n, sp. 
- Strato tenui, crustaceo, fusco-atro (in siceo) ; filis brevibus, rectis, v- 
parum curvatis, tofulosis ; ramis divaricatis ; articulis fuscis, 1/400—1/300 
lin. crassis, globosis, v. lite ellipticis. Pegu, in valle Choungmenah (Kha- 
_boung) non procul a Tonghoo, in sylvis sempervirentibus (3469). ” 





#131. Crnootervs Kvurzn, Z., n. “ep. » 
es _ Semipollicare, viride, cespitosum, in fasciculos conicos ay implicatum, 
“\ie> filis: Ge ces ad aae lin., ramorum Sy aR, crassis ; eae oa 
a Kaa globo 
{ 
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*132. Crroonerus Tenve, Z., n. §P- - 

_ Cespitulis exiguis, gregariis, aurantiacis, siccatis cinereis ; filis primariis 
1/375—1/300 lin. ecrassis, varie Hexuosis ; ramis divaricatis, interdum reecur- 
vis, 1/500—1/400 lin. crassis ; articulis diametro mualibus, vel ad dupluga 
longioribus, torulosis ; spermatusa globosis, terminalibus et lateralibus. Chr. 
alietino proximum, sed articulis omnibus plus minus inflatis, brevioribus et 


tenuioribus distinguendum.  Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophorctis ad cor- 





ticem Sonneratia apetale frequens (32638). : 
CHETOPTORACE A. 


"133, Srigroctontum renve, H., y. gracile, K cr. 
Pegu, Beendau Eng in caulibus "Polygoni (3141). 


. "134. Srrorocronrum Rancoontevae Z., n. sp). 
Cespite vix 14 lin. alto, dilute viridi, vel lutescente, dense implicate ; 
filis primariis 1/375—1/250 lin.erassis ; ramis subdichotome secundis, ad 
1/900 lin. ecrassitiem attenuatis, flagvidis; articulis valde insoqualibus, dia- 
metrum sequantibus torulosis, ad genienla leviter constrictis, vel eylindricis 
et ea 2-Gplo longioribus, In cisterna quadam oppidi Rangoon (3249). 


*135. CH®rorHoRA PiIstFormIs, Ag. 
Pegu, Phounggyee in laculo ad radices submersas (3190) ; Prome, 
Myitmakha-choung ad Gho-tau, in plantis aquaticis (3140). 


"136, Crrrornora RADTANS, Ke, 
Pegu, Kya Eng in radicibus (3193). 
. 


“137. Cumrornors tupercunosa, Kg. 
Pegu, in laculo inter Phounggyee et Kyauzoo (3245). 


*138. CietToriora stricra, Z., n. sp. 

Viridis, expansa, mollis, 1-2 lin. crassa ; filis internis repetite et dicho- 
tome ramosis, strictis; ramis attenuatis, gracilibus, yon piliferi#; articulis 
oblongis, ad 1/350 lin. crassis, diametro 14-3plo longioribus. <Pegu, Ka- 
deng-choung at Natmadhee in ramis emortuis submersis (3231); Prome, 
Khyee-thay, ad silices rivuli tenui aqua fluentis in flurhine Irrawaddi (3136). : 


i “139. Gonenosma prem ra, Kg. 5 
Forma fenuvis, non ultra 1/180 lin. crassa, Rangoon, ad rudera lateri- 
tia submersa (3250), 


140. Gononosma onusta, Z., n. sp. 


* _ Flavo-viridis, cespitibus conflutntibus, lineam crassis ; filis e basi fibrosa — 
continua articulatis ; articulis diametro (1/150—1/100 li.) 2—Splo longi- _ 
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rmamoafunm omnibus oogonia globgsa, ad 1/125 lin, crassa, formantibus ; 
oosporis fuscis, 1/250 lin. crassis. Pegu, Elephant-point secus littora in 
truncis vetustis Inundatis (8262). 
Re CHANTRANSIE 2, 

"141. CHANTRANSIA ROSEOLA, Z., n. Sp. 

Cespitulis minutis, sosen-chaly vets ; tilis *1/400—1/300 lin. crassis, 
fastigiatim ramosis; ramis distantibus, erectis ; articulis diametro 4plo 
longioribus. Pegu, Beendau Eng, in caulibus Poly goni (3141). 


) 


BATRACHOSPERMACE ZZ. 
142. BarracnosrermumM MoniLtvorMeE, Roth. 
Pegu, in gurgite profundo paludis prope Phoungyee, ad radives arborum 
(3188). - 


+ 


HILDENBRANDTIACEZ 
"143. HItpENBRANDTIA AnnacaSa, Z., 1. sp. = 
Incrustans, indeterminata, vage expansa, arctissime adnata, fusco-pur- 
purea; cellulis 1/700—1/G600 lin. ecrassis, obsolete angulosis, rotundatis, 
absque ordine coacerwatis, Arracan, Akyab in rupibus maritimis frequens, 
(3282). 


CERAMIEA. 

"144, GONGROCERAS RADICANS, Z., hn. sp. : 

Capillare, repens, pollicare, apicibus rectis, vel parum curvatis, non 
_ forcipatis ; filis intricatis, subpectinatis, velerepetite dichotomis, radicanti- 
bus ; radiculis numerosis e parti inferiori egredientibus, continuis, vel-articu- 
atic; articulis eylindricis, diametro nune 14-2plo longioribus, nune ci 
-wqualibus, supremis brevioribus ; zonis superioribus confluentibus ; tetracho- 
a . cag, plerumque infra apices ramorum verticillatim dispouitia, Pegu, 
t-point in rhizophoretis ad radices truncosque arborum inundatos, 
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- POLYSIPHONIE®. é 
"147. PotystrHonta suBADUNCA, Kg., major, ramis crebrioribus, 


minus strictis. 
Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophoretis frequens, (3274). — 






"148. Bostnrycnr1 yrRicata, Mont. 
Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophoretis frequens, (3263). 





"149, | Bosrrycnta rrvenanis, Harv. 
Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophoretis ad arborum™ radives, (3271 ). 


| DPELESSERJEZ. 

*150. Hyroctossum Benxoavense, Mart. 

Pegu, Elephant-point, in truncis vetustis inundgtis ad littora satis 
frequens, (3266). : 


"151. Hyproorossum Lerrreyri, Ke. 
Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophoretis frequens, (3270). 


APPENDIX. - 
CHarace® Bunmanic#;* determined by Dr. A, Braun, Professor of 
Botany*in Berlin. 
l. Nrrecoa Roxsvrenn, A, Br. 
Pegu, Kya Eng, (3295). 


2. Nrreria microciocur, A. Br. sp. v. subsp. nov, V. oligospire _ 
proxima, 
« 


Arracan, in valle Koladyne in stagno quodam silvatico, 


na 3. N. oxraosrrma, A. Br. 
Pegu, Kya Eng, (8294). . ; 
4 Cara eyacnorrrys, A. Br. 4 
~ Arracan, frequentissima in oryzetis inundatis vallis Kolodyne, (1964). 
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Although Dr. W. Peters has done so much towards clearing up the 
synonymy of the Pteropide@ as well as of other families of Chiroptera, much 
yet remains to be done before a correct lst of the species can be-obtained. 

The state of confusion into which the species of this family have fallen, 
in common with most species of Chiroptera, is mainly due to the great 
imperfection of the original descriptions, from many of which it is impossi- 
‘ble to recognise the family to which the species belongs. * This imperfection 
in description has arisen chiefly from the general ignorance respecting the 
Order which has prevailed amongst Zoologists, who seem to have shared the 
vulgar antipathy to these animals, if we may judge from the small amount of 
attention they have received, and also from the want of proper material in 

te the Museums. Most of the Pteropide being large bats, nd therefore unlike- 
ly to be preserved by collectors in spirit, have been described from dried speci- 
mens, and this also has added much to the imperfection of the description, 

Much work, therefore, remains to be done both in obtaining well-pre- 
served duplicates, in comparing them with the type speeimens, and in 
producing from them descriptions from whichat may be possible for natura- 
lists in general to determine the species. 

ss the species of the genus Pferopus, as given by Drs. Peters and 
Gray,+ be enumerated, there will be found to be not less than fifty, A 
The distribution of these fifty species ts as follows :— | 
= Continent of India and Burma, ........cc:cccscereeesestneeee 1 
Miley (RWG HEIRED, "So, oo case Zous cov cade Trewshxsacsatscmceee daa 
China, Japan, and Lenrehss Talend swdlhaeivcatg tease =u ™ 
-—- Solomon Islands ; New Caledonia; New Biabeidees Fiji 
ei Islands ; Marianne and Viti Islands, a huseaeh hrentietice straits Pema 
4 ee PANIRUPSLIMG< con creas cesehsvehwenech«alladuae sien seeteedeneansestielle 5 
pay Africa and its Yslanda: Sei ugadi ees cevsouVansiveombiexoteeeaeseny 6 
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eae eats tear Leach, occupy nearly a page of a quarto book, and yet no 
ined le to discover tho genus, One could “not have a more | sonvin N- 
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It is very remarkable that, supposjng the localities to be correct or 
approximately so, one half of the whole number of species is distributed 
among the small islands of the Malay Archipelago, while a single species— 
Pteropus medius—ia the sole representative, hitherto discovered, of the 
genus in the Continent of India and Burma. 

That a large proportioy of the specigs should be found in the Malay 
Archipelago and adjoining Islands might be expected, as these animals like 
monkeys can live only where a constant supply of fruit is attainable through- 
out the whole year, but the same conditions obtain in the greater part of 
the Peninsula of India, and especially in Equatorial Africa, yet scarcely one- 
seventh of the whole number has begn found in these regions. 

The Malay Archipelago is, therefofe, either the original and special 
home of the genus from which a few speci@s have wandered into India and 
Africa, or many species remain undiscovered ‘in the” latter countries, and 
probably many of the so-called species which go to make up the large 
number from Malayana have been feunded on insufficient grounds. 

I have not the least doubt that the real number of species is much less 
than that recorded, and that many described as new by Temminck and 
others will, with the accession of additional and more perfectly preserved 
specimens to the collections hitherto available in our Museums, be found 
referable to a few really distinct species. This may be especially expected 
in the case of those species that have been founded on differences in the 
colour of the fur, which appears to have been regarded by some zoologists 
~ as of equal importance with the colour of the feathers in birds. 

I have elsewhere* dwelt at some length on the variability of the colour 
of the fur in many species of bats, and have shown that, in the Pteropi 
specially, individuals belonging to the same species present very diiferent 
shades of colour according to sex age and season, and probably also, but in 
a less degree, according to locality. 

Differences in the form of the skull and in the teeth haye been also 
used to distinguish the species, but these, though of tle greatest importance, 
are not satisfactory, if alone available as a means of diagnosis, for it should, 
surely, be possible to distinguish the species of a given vertebrate anunal 
without first finding it necessary to kill and make a skeleton of it. 

It is, therefore, desirable that, in the deseription of species, certain 
external characters may be given from which the living animal can be 
known, and these, I believe, may be found in the shape and relative size of 
the ears, and in the quality and distribution of the fur. 

In all the Chiroptera, we find one or more of the organs of special sense 
greatly developed to supplement or, in some genera, almost wholly replace 
the visual organs (which in most cases are very rudimentary or, where 

* Proc. Zool, Soo, of London, 1873. , 
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moderately developed, can be of litgle use owing to the nocturnal habits of 
the animals), and this development varies remarkably according to family, 
genus, and species. 

— Thus the peculiar form of the nose-leaf taken with the shape of the 
ears at once characterises the Rhinolophida, and each species of the family 
may be distinguished by secondary modificationg of these organs alone. 

And in those families of bats where the nostrils are not furnished with 
appendages, the form and relative size of the ear will generally be found to be 
the most important characters for readily and accurately determining the 
species, and, next to and with these, the quality and distribution of the fur. 

I shall employ this principle of diagnosis in the followinge descriptions 
of the species of Frugivorous Bats known to inhabit Continental India and 
Burma, and the Islands of the Bay of Bengal. 


Genus I.—Prerrorvus, Brisson. 


Nostrils projecting ; upper lip with a vertical groove in front bounded 
laterally by naked prominences ; index finger with a distinct claw, metacar- 
pal bone of second jinger shorter than the index jinger ; wings from the sides 
of the hairy back ; wing-membrane attached to the back of the first phalanx 
of the second toe; tail none. 

Dentition :—in. ae e. — ; pm. — - mM. — 
A.—Ears acutely pointed. 
-Prerorvus MeEprus, Pl. SIV, Fig. 1. . 

Pleropus medius, Temminck, Monog. Mammal., I, p. 176. 

- edwardsii, (in part) Geoff., Ann. du Mus.,, vol, xv., p. 92. 

us leucocephalus, Hodgson, Journ, As. Soc. Beng., iv., p. 699. 

is assamensis, McClelland, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., vii., p. 148, 
Ears long, with acutely pointed tips, the upper third of the outer 
margin concave benéath the tip; in fully grown individuals the longest 
diameter of the opening of the external ear, from the point of junction of 
the outer and inner margins below to the tip, measures one inch and a 
half.* 
__ Nostrils projecting, with a deep inter¥ening emargiuation; upper lip 
with a narrow vertical groove in front bounded laterally by naked rounded 
prominences continuous with the integument of the nostrils. 










* The length of the ear (anteriorly) as given in the tables of measurements 
Accompanying this paper (and ‘Wlso wherever nentioned in previous papers) hns xen 
determi ged measitring the distance between the termination of the outer mary 

hee waa the tip, «The breadth hasbeen ascertained by*menus of a string ase 
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The ears are naked except at the, bases posteriorly, and a narrow 
triangular portion covered with short hairs terminating towards the middle 
of the outer margin ; anteriorly, the anterior flattened edge of the inner 
side of the conch is covered from the base upwards for about one-third of the 
length of the ear, 

The face is naked in frogt of a line joining the inner angles of the eyes, 
and on either side of the naked space (which corresponds to the position of 
the nasal bones) a few long fine hairs arise from separate papilla, The furits 
rather dense and moderately long on the back of the head, neck, and shoulders, 
but short and appressed on the back, narrowing to about two inches in width 
across the loins. A narrow line of skort fur passes outwards on to the wing 
membrane posterior to the humerus for Yather more than half its length ; 
the elbow is quite naked, but a few short fairs cover a narrow portion of 
the wing-membrane, about one inch and a half long, posterior to the forearm. 
The femur, and the interfemoral membrane as far as a line corresponding to 
the position of the semi-circular band on the under surface of the membrane 
are covered ; the tibiw are naked, or have only a few very short hairs; the 
feet are quite devoid of hair. 

On the under surface, the whole body is well covered ; the antebrachial 
membrane is similarly covered as far as a line drawn from the knee toa 
point about one inch posterior to the elbow joint, thence the hair passes 
outwards on the wing-membrane posterior to the forearm, terminating at 
about the beginning of the distal third of the radius. The thighs are 
covered, the legs and inter-femoral membrane are quite naked. 

The nape of the neck and dhe shoulders are usually reddish yellow or 
golden yellow or pale straw colour, but every shade of these colours has 
been observed, the different colours and intermediate shades appearing to 
depend on sex, age, season, or locality. The darker shades are usually found 
in fernales. : 

The chest and upper part of the abdomen are either of the sgme colour 
as the nape of the neck or of a darker hue. The remainder of the fur black 
or dark brown often mixed with grayish hairs. 

The fur of the neck is coarser and longer than thgt covering other parts 
of the body. In most male specimens a circular tuft of rigid unctuous hairs, 
of a deep reddish yellow colour, is found on each side of the neck, situated 
midway between the base of the ear and the origin of the ante-humeral 
portion of the wing-membrane from the shoulder, ; In a large male obtained 
near Calcutta, these tufts occupy a space one inch in diameter, and the hairs 
composing them measure about one-third of an inch in length. 

Hab—India generally, from Kachh to Burma, and from the Himalaya 


to Ceylon. . ' = 


To this section of the genus belongs P¢. edulis, Péyon et Lesueur, from 
an) ; . ’ 
. ' 
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Java and Sumatra, which has bgen reported from Tenasserim,* and may 
probably be found in the Nicobar Islands. This species, the largest of 
known bats, may be readily distinguished from Pt. medius by its ears, and 
by the distribution and quality of the fur. The ears are proportionately 
shorter and narrower than in the Indian species, and the concavity of the 
upper third of the outer margin is much less digtinct. Ina specimen from 
Java, in the Indian Museum, the ears are about the same length as in the 
most adult specimen of P¢. medius, while its forearm exceeds that of the 
latter species by more than two inches, and the tibia by an inch and a half. 
Compared with Pf, medius the light coloured portion of the fur extends further 
down upon the shoulders, and the bread¢h across the loins occupied by hair is 
proportionately much greater: tRis is well seen when specimens of equal 
size are compared, the breadth*of the fur in this position in the not fully 
grown Pt. edulis Being nearly, if not quite, double that in the adult 
Pi. medius. Elsewhere the distribution of the fur is similar in both 
species, but the hair on the wing-membeanes and legs is conspicuously much 

longer in PP. edulis. 

B.— Ears rounded at the tip. 
Prenorus sicopantcus. Pl. XIV, Fig. 2. 
Pteropus nicobaricus, Fitzinger, Sitzungsb. Wien. Akad., 1860, p. 389, nomen nu- 
dum. 
~ melanotus, Blyth, Cat, Mammal. Mus. As. Soc. Beng., 1863, p. 20, nom. 
' nudum, 
-. & nicobaricus, Zelobor, Reise der Oester, Freg. ‘ Novara,’ Siiugethicre, 1868, 
io > 

Kars rounded off at the tip, their breadth nearly equal to their length ; 
the upper third of the outer margin slightly flattened, not concave, the lower 
two-thirds convex ; in fully grown individuals the longest diameter of the 
opening of the external ear, from the point of junction of the outer and 
inner margins below to the tip, scarcely exceeds one inch. 

The distribution, of the fur of the body is similar to that of P¢. medius, 
but the hair on the wing-membrane is very much shorter. 

In some male specimens the colour of the fur also’ corresponds very 
closely with that of Pé. medius ; generally, however, the lighter coloured por- 
tions of fur on the nape of the neck, and on ghe shoulders and chest, are of a 
deeper hue than in the latter species, usually dark ferrugindus red or chest- 
nut; females and young males are commonly tntensely black throughout ; in 
some female specimens the position of the light-coloured tippet in the male 
is indicated by a reddish tinge. 

* A very badly preserved dried skin of am immature specimen of some species of 
Pteropus, in the Indian Museum, has beer identified by Mr. Blyth with Pt. edulis, and 
thwocality ‘ Tenasserim’ recorded in hts Catalogue. The specinien is in such a very 
bad condition I am able neither to confirm nor to correct Mr. Blyth’s identification. 
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The skull differs from that of Pé. megius in being shorter, wider across 
the maxillary and nasal bones, and in having nearly all its processes and 
"idges much more strongly defined. The distance between the small ante- 
rior upper premolars exceeds that in Pt. medius by one-tenth of an inch. 
The foramen ovale is divided in the centre by a process of bone, in Ft. 
medius it is undivided. A pgst-orbital process of the zygomatic arch is pre- 
sent, though not so well developed as in Pt. medius. 

The mandible is shorter and its rami deeper than in Pt. mediua; thé 
coronoid process is more developed vertically, its posterior margin is nearly 
straight, not deeply concave, and its superior angle is narrowly, not broadly 
rounded off as in the latter species. . 

The teeth are stouter in Pt, nicobaricls but their general characters 
are the same in both species.* ° 

Hab.—Andaman and Nicobar Islands, probably Java also. An old 
dried specimen in the Indian Museum is labelled Java, but not numbered 
in Blyth’s Catalogue. ~ 

Neither Fitzinger nor Blyth described this species, though they invent- 
ed names for it. Zelebor’s description occupies nearly two pages of a quarto 
book, and very careful measurements of the original specimen are given, yet, 
as his description is taken from a young individual and contains few really 
diagnostic characters, I was unable to feel certain that specimens obtained 
by me last year from the Andamans and Nicobars should be referred to this 
species. But Dr. Peters has lately, at my request, very kindly compared sogpe 
specimens sent to him from the Indian Museum with the type specimens of 
Pt. nicobaricus in the Vienna Museum. He informs me that they agree in 
the form of the ear and feet. With this additional information I feel no 
hesitation in referring the specimen from which the above description is 
taken, to that species. 
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belong to the same species, and,eaccordingly, to avoid the possibility of 
introducing a fresh synonym, I have retained Fitzinger’s name. 


a Crnorrervs Bracuysomd. Pl. XIV, Fig. 7. 

Cynopterus brachysoma, Dobson, Journ, A. 8. B., 1871, p. 260, 

I have little to add to my original description of this species. 

The ears are much rounded off gees, and the upper third of the outer 
margin is straight or slightly convex ; the presence of a rounded lobe at the 
base of the outer margin at once dinkicwalihas this species, 

The difference in the measurements of the breadth of the ear given with 
the original description and in the table below is due to the measurement 
having been taken in the former tse across the concavity of the ear, ante- 
riorly ; in the latter, by means of, string round the convexity, posteriorly, 


‘Genus Il1.—Cywnonyerents, Peters. 
Nostrils projecting ; upper lip witha wide groove in front with smooth 
not elevated margins ; index finger with a distinct claw; metacarpal bone of 
second finger exceeding, or equalling, the index finger in length ; wings from 
the sides of the hairy back ; wing-membrane from the base of the second toe ; 
tail short, distinct. : 


4 D cack: in : c ae mn. — . gm. oa 
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> CYNONYCTERIS AMPLEXICAUDATA. Pl. XIV, Fig. 8. 


* 
Pteropus amplericaudatus, Geoff, Ann. du Mus., Vol. xv, p. 96. 
Leschenauitii, Desmarest, Mammal,, p. 110. 
»  @mplenicaudatus, Temm., I, p. 200. 
»  seminudus, Kelaart, Journ. As. Soc. Beng., xxi, p. 345. : 
Leschenaultii, Blyth, Cat, Mammal, Mus. As. Soc. Beng., p. 21. 


” 


we) ‘Head long, triangular ; upper lip with a wide groove directly continu- 

ous with the emargination between the nostrils, the edges of the groove 
smooth, not thickened as in Pteropus or Cynopterus ; ears moderate, trian- 
gular, rounded at the tip, the upper half of the outer margin straight, the 
lower half convex. 

: Posterior! y the ears are naked except at their bases, anteriorly the conch 
2 is covered with a few very short fine haims. The fur ofthe body extends 
srl upon the humerus and upon the fleshy part of the forearm, the — ining 
pistes parti to the carpus has ‘only a few very fine hairs. The portion of the back - 4 
ar a wing-membrane covered with fur across ipterenpeic ss ee ar 
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to the back of the feet, Beneath, the @nte-humeral membrane is clothed 
with rather long thinly-spread fur, and the wing-membrane is similarly 
covered as far as a line drawn from the knee to a point about half an inch 
posterior to the elbow, whence the fur extends outwards to the carpus. Tne 
interfemoral membrane, the legs, and the feet are covered with a few very 
short hairs. «© e 

First upper premolar minute, equally distant from the canine and second 
premolar ; second premolar exceeding lower canine in vertical extent; first 
lower premolar small, less than half the size of the second premolar ; second 
premolar nearly equal to lower canine in vertical extent. 

Hat.—From the Persian Gulf “to the Philippine Islands. Bengal ; 
Het ige India; Ceylon; Burma; Celebgs; Amboyna; Timor; Aru Is- 
ands, 


CYNONYCTERIS MrNoR, n. sp. Pl. XIV, Fig. 9. 


Ears smaller and much narrower than in COC. amplexicaudata; muzzle 
also proportionately shorter. 

The minute first upper premolar is closely wedged in between the canine 
and second premolar; in C. amplexicaudata it is separated by a narrow 
interval from both these teeth. 

The distribution of the fur is somewhat similar to that of OC. amplexi- 
ecauadtus, but it is much shorter on the wing-inembrane and almost absent 
from the backs of the tibiw, from the adjoining portions of wing-membrane, 
and from the feet. 
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Genus IV.—Eonycrerts, (nov.) 

Nostrils not projecting ; upper lip with a shallow vertical groove im 
front; index finger without a claw ; thumb short, part of terminal phalane 
included in the wing-membrane ; metacarpal bone of second finger equal to. 
the index finger in length; wings from the sides of the hawy back ; wing- 
membrane from the base of the first toe ; tail short, distinet. 


,* * 4, 1—1 a 3—s 
Dentition sti. a4 Cc, Saal > pm. 3—3° i. 33° 


First upper premolar minute. : ; 
Eoxycrenis spares. Pl, XIV, Fig. 10. 

Macroglossus spel&us, Dobson, Journ, A. S. B., 1871, p. 261, pl. x, fig. 3, 4. 

When first describing this species, I placed it in the genus Macroglos- 
sus on account of its very close resemblance to Jf, minimus, the type of that 
genus, in the form, number and arrangement of the teeth. Subsequently, 
however, in the MS, of a‘ Catalogue of Chiroptera in the Indian Museum’ 
I placed it in a separate subgenus ‘ Zonycteris’ on account of the very differ- 
ent attachment of the wing-membrane to the foot and sides. Lately, Dr. 
Peters writes to me that he is convinced, after a very careful examination 
of specimens sent to him from the Indian Museum, that the differences exist- 
ing between this species and J£ minimus are of generic importance, and 
require the formation of a new genus for its reception. 

Since I described this species in 1871 I have come to regard the denti- 
tion of the Chiroptera as of less importance in their classification than many 
other characters. I believe that, although the teeth of JZacroglossus mini- 
mus and Eonycteris spelea correspond very closely, these species yet present 
many structural differences of more than subgeneric importance, and I agree 
with Dr. Reters that the latter species should be placed in a separate genus. 
I have, accordingly, Yaised my subgenus ‘ Konycteris’ to the rank of a dis- 
tinct genus of Pleropida. ‘ 

= 
Genus V.—Macroctossus, F. Cuvier. — 

Nostrils not projecting, upper lip not grooved in front ; index finger with 
a distinct claw ; thumb moderate ; metacarpal bone of second finger equal to, 
or longer than, index finger ; wings from the sides, their points of attachment 
separated by a considerable interval from the spine: wing-membrane from 


the base of the fourth toe ; tail very short: 
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First upper premolar nearly equal ig size to the second. 


MaAcnooiossts Mixmvus. PI. XIV, Fig. 11. 
Pleropus minimus, Geoff. Ann. du Mua., xv, p. 97. 
Macroglossus minimus, Temminck, Monogr, de Mammal., I, p. 191. 
Pteropus roatratus, Horafield, Zool, Researches in Java, 
This specfes is so well-Known, and has been redescribed so carefully by 
Temminck, that wo further description of it is here necessary. 
It is found in abundance in the deep warm valleys about Darjiling. 
It extends from India through Burma to the Malay Archipelago. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SPECIES OF VESPERTILIO FroM TItE Nortn- 
Western Hrmataya,—ty G. E. Donson, B. A., M. B. 


* 
VESPERTILIO MURINOIDES, n. sp., Pl. XIV, Fig. 12. 


This species is closely allied to V. murinus of Europe, from which, 
however, it is readily distinguished by the following characters :— 

The general form of the ear is triangular, with narrow rounded tips: 
the inner margin is very faintly convex, almost straight, in its upper third, 
and the outer margin is concave beneath the tip, the remaining portion con- 
vex with a faint concavity opposite the base of the tragus. 

In FV. murinus the inner margin of the ear is strongly convex from the 
base to the tip, the concavity of the outer margin beneath the tip is very 
feeble, and there is a distinct emargination, almost angular, opposite the 
base of the tragus, succeeded by a well-developed terminal lobe ; the general 
form of the ear is, moreover, oval, not triangular. 

The tragus is slender and acutely pointed, with a quadrangular lobe at 
the base of its outer margin. In V’. murinus the tragus is subacutely point- 
ed, and the lobe at the base of the tragus is remarkably small.* 

The fur is dark brown above, with light brown tips; beneath, dark 
brown, almost black, with grayish tips, 

The first upper premolar is very small, scarcely visible from without, 
and not much larger than the second. In VP. murinus this tooth is 
distinctly visible from without and much larger than the second premolar. 

The specimen (an adult female preserved in spirit) from which the 
above description is taken, was obtained at Chamba, at an elevation of about 
3000 feet, by H. McLeod Hutchison, Bsq., H. M.’s 14th, Regiment. 

* The relative shape and size of the ears and tragi of V. mierinus and V. xwri- 
noides are well shown in Pl. XIV, figs.12,13. nae 
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A dried specimen in the Indign Museum, labelled V. murinus, belongs 
also to this species, Tt is said in Blyth’s Catalogue to have been sent from 
Masuri by Captain Hutton. The measurements of both specimens compar- 
ih bee those of ¥. murinus, L. from cae are as follows :— 
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The measurements given in the ai column are those of a not fully 
grown specimen of V. murinus. 
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Explanation of Plate XIV. 


1. Ear of Pteropus medius. 


2. - me nicobaricus. . “ : 
3. - » edulis. . 
4, »  Cynopterus marginatus. 
5. ” ” ” eon andamanensis. - 
6. $$ “ sherzert. . 

= Aes »  brachysoma. 
8. af Cynenycteris amplexicaudata. : 
9. A ” minor, . 
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Descrivrions oF New Specres or Unitontpoe.—By W. Treonann, Ese 
[Reecived July 29th, 1873; read August Gth, 1873. ] 
(With plate XVIT.) 
Unto BHAMOENSIS, n. 8. Pl. XVII, Fig. 1. 

Testé subtriangulato-ovatd, postice acuminatd, margine ventrali modice 
rotundato, wnbonibus tumidiusculis, levigatis, co parvis aliquando 
armatis, decorticatis. pidermygde tenuissimd, vi, subpolitd, late viridi, 
in senioribus flavescente. Testa concentrice Saabs lineis paucis sive 
rugis anguatis ligamentum versus plus minusee subradiatim notatd, et antice 
rugis paucis per ‘brevibus leviter corrugati. Dentibus cardinalibusa lamellatis, 
et denticulatis, in valvd doxtra singttlo, multifisso, in sinistrd gemino, postert- 
ore triangulari et umbonem juxta posito, antertore lamelliforny, striato, 


Nacred argented et tridescente. " . 
Hab. prope Rhamo, regno Birmanico; necnon’ in Prome occidentali 








- Provineid Pegu. < 
~~ Lat. 52, alt, 40, crass. 26 mm. 
fla e A rare species in Western Prome where alone I have met with it in 
ita. Pegu, and remarkable for its smooth epidermis. -The posterior slope. ih, 


alone is conspicuously ornamented with sculpture, but in my largest speci 
men from Bhamo and in some*others also, the peculiar éeulpturing of Uy” 
burmanus, W. Blfd. is faintly “but distinctly perceptible, over part of. the 
valves towards the, ombones especiafly. ,A small specimen of 36 mm. from 
Western Prome exhibitg distinctly also the two rows of ‘spines which cea- 
racterise the next ; Species, so that it seems that U. burmanus, w. bhamoonsis | 
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and U. mandelayensis constitute g natural little sub-group of osculant ape- 
cies at once distinet, but connected and sufficiently distinguishable from any 
of the ordinary Indian types. I have not, however, felt justified in separat- 
igg them from the great Indian “ corrugatus” group in my forthcoming 
catalogue of Indian shells. 


= _ UNIO MANDELAYENSIS, n. 5., pf xvit, Mig. 2. 
. Testd cuncate subtriangulari, margine ligamentali recto, ventrali, 


rotundato; valde inequilaterali: antice levi, umbones versus leviter corru- 
gata; postice ab umbonibus usque ad angulam posteriorem fortiter plicato- 
corrugatad, Epidermide levi, tenut, syuppolitd, glaucd sive viridi-flavd, linets 
plurimis rvadiantibus obscure pictd, Umbonibus decorticatis, granulosis, 
linets duobus pallidis 5-6 muricde spinigeris, ornatis. Lineis ad marginem 
tendentibus, spinis®* vero vie ad medium valva@ attingentibus. Dentibus sicut 
_ in precedente. ) 

Hab. prope Mandelay, reqno Birmanico. 

Lat. 53, alé" 40, erass. 31 mm. = 

In only one specimen have I seen the muricate spines descend below 
the centre of the valves, but the pale linear bands whereon they stand 
usually descend to the margin. 

The peeuliar seulpturing of U. burmanus is also seen in this species 
though less strongly marked, and though sometimes carried over a good por- 
tion of the valves, yet is usually most pronounced on the posterior slope. ° 


Unto Feppent, n. s., Pl. XV., Fig. 3. 

Testa quadrato-ovali, concentrice sulcat4, antice gibbose rotundatd, pos- 
fice dilatatd, subtruncatd ; parum inequilaterali. Umbonibus decorticatts, 
haud prominentibus. Epidermide levi, subpolitd, viridescenti-flavd. Denti- 
bus cardinalibus lamelliformibus, striatis ; in valvdé dextrd singulo, serrato, tn 
sinistrd geminis triangularibus, striatis et serratis, Nacred ce@rulescenti- 
allidd. ° * 

Hab. in Peemgunga fluvio, Indie centralis, Teste F. Fedden. 

Lat. 40, alt, 29°5, crass. 19 mm. * 

This very peculitr and marked form which somewhat recalls by its out- 
line the American U. securis, seems a rarespecies and was collected spar- 
ingly among numbers of fine specimens of U. wyngungensis, Lea, in Cen- | 

tral India by my colleague Mr. Fedden after whom I have named it, 
«Tt falls naturally within the great “ cogrugatus” group, though there 
are few better marked varicties than it. ame et . 
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viridescente. Testd concentrice striaté et pugs plurimis minutis valde ap- 
procimantibus angulariter seu Julgurate granuloso-crispatd, postice tantum 
radiatim granuloso-crispatd. Dentibus cardinalibus bifidia in utrdque valod, 
Nacred cerulescenti-albidd, iridescente. In senioribus granulationes valge 
Anconspicuae fiunt. 

Hab. prope Gowhatti ingAssam.* 

Lat, 39, alt, 25°5, erase. 18 mm. ; 

The only other Unio that I am acquainted with possessing the peculiar 
fulgurate and granulose sculpture of this species is UO. crispisulcatus, B., 
and to that group it must be referred, for greatly as the two species at first 
sight would seem to differ I have httk: doubt that intermediate forms con- 
necting them will eventually be discoveréd, F ig. da represents the sculp- 
ture enlarged and fig. 44 that of U. crispisuleatus, B. for comparison. 


Moxocospyiea Ave, n. s., PL XVII, Fig. 5. 

Testa oblonga, solidiusculd, antige rotundatd, postice curvatim truncatd. 
Margine ventrali recto; ligamentali convero. Umbonibus decorticatis. 
Epidermide piced, in junioribus luteo-flavescente lincis tenuibua obscure 
radiatim notaté. Testa incrementi lineis concentrice rugatd, postice plicis 
paucis raro notatd et valde evanescentibus. Dentibus minimis ut in ME. 
salweniana, Nacred corulescente, umbones versus flavescente. 

Hah. prope Mandelay regno Birmanico. 

Lat. 96, alt. 52, crass, 28 mm. 

This species differs considerably from the ordinary forms of JL. salweni- 
ana by its great smoothness ang its elongated form. It resembles in the 
former respect the Philippine 14. Cumingt, Lea, and young specimens 
sometimes exhibit a trace of faint sculpturing along the posterior slope much 
as in M. inoseularis, Gould, but all the adults I have seen have been quite 
devoid of sculpture. 


, SPHERIUM AVANUM, n. s., Pl. XVII, Eig. 6. ° 

Testa quadrate rotunda, tumidd, antice rotundata,postice truncatd, dila- 
tatd, eq uilaterali. *Epidermide, leviter et concentrice corrugatd, postice Tevis- 
sime radiata. Umbonibus prominentibus, tumidiss osculantibus ; colore 


pallide stramineo, tribms fasctis purpurets umbonalibus radiatim picto. ee 
~ gamento wmbones tersus inflato. f | 
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| Hab. prope Ava. a : 


Lat 7°5, alt. 6°6, crass. 524mm. 
_A single specimen of this rotund or pisiform species occurred among a 
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On THE MUDDY Water oF Toe Hovant perrxsa THE RAINY SEASON WITt 
REFERENCE TO ITS PURIFICATION AND TO THE CaLcurra Waren sup- 
= PLY.— Ly Dp. WALDIB, isa. 
(Reeevived Oct. 29th ; read Nov, 5th, 1873.) 
CONTENTS. 


I —Introduction,—construction of tho Filters at Palta, difficulties in their working— 


question as to the cause of this,—true cause, according to the author, is the pecu- 
liar nature of the writer. 


IL.—Desirableness of explaining the reasongof this peculiarity,—considprations which 
led to ita discovery,—its nature@-experimental evidence in proof, 

Il 1.— Corroborative evidence from other sources, direct and indirect, 

I1V.—Details of expersments connected with it and results. 

V.—Farther correborative evidence and additional explanatory remarks. 


I1.—The works for the supply of Calcutta with water have been in opera- 
tion since the early part of 1870. The nature and arrangement of the 
filtering materials in the filtering tanks at Palta were decided upon chietly 
from the results and conclusions to which I came after a series of experi- 
ments made during the rainy seasons of LSGS and 1869, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what was likely to be most suitable and efficacious for filtering 
the muddy water of the Hugli during the floods that extend from June 
to September or October annually. These experiments also included an 
examination of the value of a particular contrivance called Spencer's Kegu- 
lating Cup, to which great importance was attached by the Engineer who 
designed the works. The general conclusions to which I came were, that 
this Regulating Cup possessed no special value, for that the retardation of 
the flow of water which was stated to be its particular function could be 
attained equally well or better by other means ; and that the better sand of 
the two kinds submitted to me for comparison was the fine sand from the 
sand-bank in the riwer, which, as it could be obtained on the spot, was 
called Palta sand. ‘The other sand, called Magra sand from the locality at 
which it was found, was considerably coarser in grain, and was stated to 
be more like that used for filters in England. Though well enough 
aware of this, I decidedly preferred the Pa?ta sand for filtering the muddy 


‘water of the rains, which was the period of special difficulty. For the 
‘remainder of the year, I considered it of sae importance which kind of 


sand should be used. 

__In accordance with my nae a the filters were fitted up with 
Palta sand and without the regulating eftps. They worked well duri se 
firgy rainy ener but afterwards, icularly oe last PERG ESO Gar), & th 
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clear, and in thie rentived quantity, owing to the lantrely increased demand, 
that they were pronounced a failure by the Superintending-Engineer, who 
advocated a trial of the coarser sand combined with the Regulating Cup, 
with, as he said, assurance of suecess, and in the view of adapting this ar- 
rangement to the whole eight filters if found satisfactory. 

No more complete condgnnation of the arrangements I had reeom- 

mended could well have been made. Reasons were given for it, of which I 
need only state the principal. The Palta sand was too fine, and | consequent- 
ly rapidly became choked up ; such sand was not used in England. It w: 
a principle laid down by Engineers that the muddy particles should not 
penetrate maye than an inch or two pelow the surface of the sand; this was 
not the case here, as they penetrated deep into the sand, and made it foul 
throughout. The fine sand retarded the tl@w of water too much, and speedily 
became choked up by the deposition of mud; the proéber retardation and 
regulation of the flow should be elfected from below, either by a greater depth 
of coarser materials, or by the use ofthe Regulating Cup. 

My replies to these reasons were that the fine sand was not too fine for 
the water which was to be filtered, and that if not used in Encland, neither 
was such water filtered in England, This mud of the Hugli water du- 
ring the rainy season could not be preyented from penetrating deep into 
the sand, at least if the water were to pass at such rate as would be practi- 
eally of use ; that the choking up of the sand to a certain extent, instead of 
being an objection, was essential to its proper action as a filter for this water, 
and the object should be not to prevent but to regulate it,—and that 
it could be prevented neither by a greater thickness of coarse material nor 
by regulating cups. And, further, that the difficulty and consequent great 
amount of labour and trouble in filtering the water during the rainy season 
was caused, not by the particular arrangement or nature of the filtering ma- 
terials but by the nature of the water itself; and, consequently, that the 
proposed remedy was entirely delusive, and would certainly fail. , 

Though no formal opposition, so far as I am awar%, has ever been made 
to my statements or opinion respecting the quality of the water, neither lias 
the conclusion been formally admitted as correct, and,it has been overlooked 
or neglected in all reasoning on the subject, at least as a sufficient explana- 
tion of the difficulty. The prineiples of sand-filtration were appealed to, and 
these were explained to depend chietly on the attractive power of the coarser 
particles of sand for the finer particles of the mud suspended in the water ; 
and this was represented as the most important part of the process,—* sash 
is, in fact, filtration,’—apparently almost to the exclusion of what was called 
mere straining. This explanation T hojd to be totally erroneous. The most 
ad part of the process is straining, the prevention’ of the passage of 

articles through narrow crevices between = grains of sand ; next i is depo- 
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sition by gravity, on the upper surface of these granules, of still finer parti- 
eles ;* and last, and least important of all, 1s the mutual attraction of particles 
of mud and sand independent of gravity. The influence of all of these pro- 
cesses will be affected by the greater or smaller size of the particles of mud 
in suspension, and the difficulty in getting the water to pass clear will be 
_the greater the smaller the particles are.» [lenge the great difficulty with 

™ the water in question, the particles being so very fine. 

* Ji.—The peculiarity of the Hugli water from June to October I 
had always connected with the tropical rains and melting of the snows at the 
sources of the Ganges, occurring together so as to form one great flood of 
four or five months duration, instead ofoccasional floods to whuh rivers of 
European countries are subject,®exceeding these greatly both in amount 
and in duration. I had not, how®ver, been able to offer any other than 
conjectural explanafions of its slowness in clearing by settling and of the 
difficulty in filtering it, of which I had found abundant evidence as a matter 
of fact. Attention having been again darected toward the subject by the 
circumstances previously referred to, I was led again to think of the advan- 
tage it would give me to be able to state some reason for my belief that the 
cause of difficulty lay in the nature of the water ; some explanation of this 
peculiarity,——a reason why it should be so,—some generalisation shewing 
that it was not an isolated fact, but one of other similar facts admitted and 
acknowledged. Indeed, ever since it had been so forcibly brought under my 
own notice by my filtration experiments, and fixed in my own mind at least : 
as a certainty, 1 bad been alive to everything, old and new, that appeared to 
have a bearing on the subject, whether it werg practicable means of purifying 
the water or a way of explaining the difficulty. 

With respect to purifying muddy water generally there were certain 
methods which were well known and others less generally. The use of alum 
and other salts of alumina for such a purpose had long been known: salts of 
peroxide of,iron, a substance chemically having much analogy with alumina, 
had more recently beech introduced, and in my opinion they were even superior 
to salts of alumina. These substances act by the alumina er peroxide of iron 
being separated from its combination with the acid by alkaline matter which 
might be added along with them, or by the action of the carbonate of lime 
present in many waters, or even simply by large dilution, as in this case the 
base tends to separate from the acid. The alumina or oxide of.iron separates 

- in Toose soft flakes which envelop or attract the fine particles of the mud, 
and carry them down with them, leaving the liquid quite clear. Indeed many 
other substances that produce flocculent precipitates by the addition of 
another substance have the same effect; thus by adding asolution of sulphate 


Well illustrated by Wanklyn and’Chapman in the 2n@ edition of their treatise | 
on Water Analysis, =, Ripe eo ried ‘<- 
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of copper, and then a little soda, oxide of copper is thrown down carrving 
the mud with it. I have, indeed, made use of this: method for precipitating 
the fine, suspended mud for chemical examination ; the oxide of copper 
being removed from the precipitate, after collection, by ammonia and acetic 
acid, and the mud washed, This process, when the precipitants are employ- 
ed in proper quantity, is speadly and convenient. 

There is another class of substances which operate in a sjmilar way, 
namely, alkalies and alkaline earths, such as Soda and Lime. ‘These com- 
bine with the carbonie acid that keeps carbonate of lime in solution, which 
becoming insoluble is consequently precipitated. When Lime is used an 
additional quantity of carbonate of*lime is produced. This, in fact, is Dr. 
Clark's well-known process for softening sitch waters as owe their hardness 
to carbonate of lime in solution. The precipitate formed carries down other 
matters with it leaving the water clear. The objection to the use of this 
process 1s the large quantity of additional sediment produced, and the risk 
of some prejudicial effect on the quaMty of the water, at least if not carefully 
managed, 

Another class of substances the mode of action of which is not so evident, 
is acids. I do not know when this was first noticed. Graham, Miller, and 
Hofmann in their Report on the London waters, June 1851, speaking of the 
impurities, refer to “this clay tinge which resists the action of acids.” 
Whether from this hint or not, I do not recollect, but I myself employed 
acids in L866 for the purpose of clarifying the muddy waters of the Hugli 
during the rains.* A small quantity of Nitric or Hydrochloric acid added to 
a large bottle of muddy water #o altered and precipitated the mud that next 
day, or even in a few hours, it could be filtered clear with ease. I used alka- 
lies, also, and perchloride of iron; but did not prosecute the subject further, 
my object having been simply to get the water clear with as little addition 
of foreign matter as possible ; and nothing was better than a little of these 
acids,—even of acetic acid. . ° 

There is yet another class of substances the action of which is equally 
if not more difficutt to explain, namely, those substances usually called neu- 
tral salts, both alkaline and earthy. The first direct«notice I found of this 
was in some remarks in the * Chemical News’ of 3rd April, L868, by Mr. W. 
Skey, Chemist t6 the Geological Survey of New Zealand, on the property 
of this class of substances to clarify muddy water. In this he specifies that 
1 grain of common salt clarifieg § ounces of muddy water and 1 grain of 
chloride of calcium or barium 10 ounces, 1 grain of lime 15 ounces and I 
grain of sulphuric acid 50 ounces, , He thinks that these substances must 
act solely from their affinities for water, as it is not at all likely that they 
undergo any decomposition themselves. * In the * Chemical News’ of*8th 

* Journ. As. Soo. Bong., 1867, Vol. XXXVI, Pe. IL, p. 7. 
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July, 1870, is a short abstract frog the ‘Comptes Rendus’ of the Academy 
of Sciences, of 20th June 1870, of a paper by Dr. C. Schloesing on the same 
subject, in which, it is stated, he refers to river waters contaminated with clay 
boing readily clarified by 1000th part of chloride of caleium or other salts 
of lime, and being then readily filtered, while previously they rapidly choked 

— the filter. He refers to several rivers, such as ¢he Rhine in its lower course 
and the Durance which supplies Marseilles, as being notorious for this peculi- 
arity. Then in the same Journal of 12th May, 1871, Mr. Skey notices this 
as a re-discovery on the part of Schloesing, and says that 1 grain of chloride 
of calcium is sufficient for 10 ounces of muddy water or 50,000 grains, ax 
evident misprint for 5000 grains, He®also notices a paper on tthe aoteaihall 
molecular movements of microscopic particles by Professor Jevons, who has 
some theory about this coagulation of clay being due to the water becoming 
by such addition a conductor of electricity, and the clay particles charged 
with electricity. 

Besides all these direct observation’, there is a phenomenon which had 
long (long before these observations were made) come under the observation 
of chemists in filtering and washing certain precipitates and sediments, 
namely, that for a time, while there is saline matter present in solution, the 
filtered liquid comes clear, but when, by continuing to wash such substances 
by distilled water, these saline matters become much reduced in quantity, 
then the filtered liquid flows muddy, the solid substance passing in a state 
of very fine division through the pores of the filtering paper. The chemist to 
avoid this adds a proportion of some saline substance (such as chloride of 
anmonium or muriate of ammonia) which will not interfere with his subse- 
quent proceedings, and so is enabled to wash the sediment or precipitate free 
from everything e¢xeept the substance which he has added. ~ He can get rid 
of this afterwards by other means if it be necessary. This peculiarity espe- 
cially occurs with clays and substances more or less analagous to them, such 
as Zirconia*and Titanje acid, Another illustration is given when we at- 
tempt to extract the saline matters soluble in water from clayey soils. 
When the soil is first mixed with distilled water and allowtd to settle, the 
supernatant liquor may be clear; if this be poured off and more distilled 
water be mixed with the residue, it will not gettle and clear so readily, and if 
the process be repeated, it may take a very long time th do so. Just in 
proportion as the saline matter is removed, the fine clay separates with 
greater difficulty from the pure water, 4 

It is to be observed that the subs 
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so to change the character of the mud in the river water of the rains as to 
enable it to settle with sufficient readiness, and in such a state as to render 
the water eapable of being filtered without difficulty ? Will the difference 
of quantity between that of the saline matter which exists in the water of the 
rainy season and that, say, of December be sufficient 2 Will the addition. of 
such small quantity of the same kind of saline matter that exists in the 
river water to the water of the rainy season, so change its chpracter that 
these difficulties in settling and filtering will be removed ? Without delhy 
a few experiments were instituted and their results observed, and these 
results shewed that the question was solvéd in the affirmative and the whole 
difficulty cleared up. The Huyliewater during the rains contains too 
much pure. water in proportion to its dine constituents, or these natural 
precipitants are present in too small quantity to precipitate the mud, as they 
do in other localities which have no tropical rainfall fy produce so great 
dilution, And now my previous conviction as to the cause of ths pecu- 
liarity was at once confirmed and e&plained.* 

The first experiment was made by means which came at once to hand, 
One quarter of a litre of muddy water from the river was mixed in a bottle 
with an equal volume of water from a tank which, in the dry season, I had 
found to contain a considerable quantity of saline constituents. Now, from 
the rains, I knew that it must be considerably more diluted, nevertheless 
not so diluted as the river water. In another bottle, for comparison, was 
mixed an equal quantity of the river water with the same volume of distilled 
water. It seemed natural to think that this mixture with distilled water 
would settle most speedily,» more particularly as the tank water contained 
much glutinous vegetable matter; nevertheless, notwithstanding this dis- 
advantage, the mixture with the tank water settled best. It was not a very 
good experiment, yet the result was quite distinct, 

Then solutions of sodium and of calcium chloride (common salt and 
muriate of lime) were prepared of known strengths. ‘The amaunt of saline 
constituents in the river water during the rainy s@ason was pretty well 
known from former analyses, and these solutions were added in such quantity 
as approximately to double the quantity of saline comstituents in the water, 
and thus bring if near the composition of the river water of December as 
regards alkalinesand earthy salts. This produced an improvement m the 
settling, very slight in the case of common salt, very decided in that of 
chloride of caleium (muriate of lime). » This at once shewed, what was after- 
wards abundantly confirmed, that lime salts were much more efficacious than. 


alkaline salts. shall return to this part of the subject further on, 


 ® At the meeting of the Society on 4th*August last I intimated that I had discovered 
“what I believed to be thetrue explanation of tlie difficulty with the water. Fide Proceed- 
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Another obvious-looking plan was to dry a mensured portion of the 
water and add its solid constituents to av equal quantity of water, so as to 
double the total amount. But there were practical difficulties in this 
precess, in the changes the constituents would undergo by evaporation ; it 
was, “however, done thus: a portion of filtered water from the Caleutta 
hydrants was concentrated by evaporation over the water-bath to one-fitth of 

™ its volume ; after this carbome acid gas was passed through the concentrat- 
ed liquor in order to redissolve the carbonates of lime and magnesia which 
had separated. One volume of tlis concentrated water was now mixed with 
four volumes of muddy river water, so as to make up the original quantity. 
This mixture, on being allowed to stande settled well and the water could be 
filtered easily. In all cases a simfar bottle of the muddy water, unmixed 
with anything, was placed beside these mixed waters for comparison. 

In all the above experiments the waters were allowed to stand 24 or 
48 hours to settle. This was a point I had calculated on, as the object was 
not to clarify the waters as rapidly as pe&sible, but to imitate the settling 
and clearing of other natural waters or of the Hugli water itself during 
the dry season, by assimilating its composition so far as regards soluble salts 
to that of those. 

I11.—I have examined the tables given in Bischoff's Chemical Geolo- . 
ry* of the composition of various river waters for anything to be found 
bearing on this subject, and the author's remarks connected with rivers. 
The varieties of composition are obvious, and a few rivers are to be found 

‘containing but a small quantity of saline constituents and particularly of 
earthy salts in their waters. In a few casesethe composition is given at 
different localities or at different periods of the year, but generally there 
is not enough of information to connect these facts with the subject under 
consideration. Two analyses of the Rhine water at Basle and at Stras- : 
burg shew fully 14 parts of Carbonate of Lime and Magnesia in 100,000 ; 
again at Bown in March, 1852, there are fully 10 parts; in March, 1857, 
only 4) parts; but in the former case the river was very low and of the 
usual clearness, in the latter it was much swollen and very turbid. Bischoff 
has a chapter on mechanical deposits from water, in which he notices various 
particulars respecting rivers. Of torrents whjch issue from glaciers, he says, 
all of them roll along in a turbid grey milky or dark streaf according to 
the nature of the pulverized rock. Generally speaking, in rivers, the quan- 
tity of suspended matter increases with the height of the water, and the sub- 
stances dissolved diminish. The suspended matter consists generally of 
clay, but in limestone districts it may consist partly or chiefly of carbonate 
of lime itself. Of course even water cantaining a considerable quantity of =| 
solubl salts of lime yay be muddy, but if the mud cowsist of clay, the mud 
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will settle readily by tepose. If the suspended matter in such waters con- 
sist, partly or chiefly of carbonate of lime*® how it will be affected by the 
soluble salts present I am not prepared to say, 2S 1 have had no opportunity 
of examining such waters. A French author, whom I shall quote presently, 
speaks of waters which are never clarified entirely by repose; such aré, as 
he calls them, “ les eaux blapches de Versailles," which owe their milky tint 
to their contact with Jayers of caleareous marl. Whether these waters 
contain soluble salts of lime or not, I do not know. ; : 
Ina note to the chapter referred to, Bischolf mentions that Th. Scheerer® 
had found that “ the deposition of suspended matter is hastened when cer- 
“tain salts--alum, sulphates of copper and iron—are dissolved in the water. 
“ But since a solution of chloride of sodiuf behaves like pure water, it can- 
“not be expected that the suspended miatter is deposited more quickly in 
“the sea than in rivers." Now here is a mistake, for “solution of chloride 
of sodium does not behave like pure water. Mr. Skey, more correctly, thinks 
that the transparency of the sea may depend on the precipitation of mud by 
the saline matter. Secheerer’s observations must I think have been too has- 
tily or imperfectly made. 
The French works just referred to,| very valuable no doubt for what 
«they were intended, principally engineering, did not, however, contain much 
of the sort of information I was in search of. That by Darey gave me some 
worth noticing, It contains accounts of the filtering operations at Chelsea, 
Southwark, Thames Ditton, York, Hull, Paisley, Glasgow and Marseilles, 
also of the natural filters of Nottingham, Perth, Toulouse and Lyons. The © 
natural filters are out of the range of the present enquiry, the first four ap- 
pear to be on a similar plan to those at Palta, the latter three are different 


in their arrangements for cleaning the sand. Those of Gorbals, Glasgow, are 
not sufficiently well described, those of Paisley are; in both the clearing is 
» effected by passing the water from below upwards, but, as the nature of 


the water is not at all likely to have any analogy with the water under 
consideration, I need not notice them, The filters at Marseilles, however, are 
worthy of a littleeattention. The water which supplies Marseilles is derived 
from the Durance. ‘This water, as well as that of the Rhone, judging from 
the description, must have a considerable similarity to that of the Hugli 
during the rains,at least during certain periods, requiring a long time to 
settle and become clear. From some things stated in the account of the 
filtering operations, however, I do not think that the particles of the sus- 


* In Porgendorff’s Annalen, Vol. 82, p 419, date unknown bat previous to 1854, 

+ Traité de la conduite et la distygbation des caux, par J Dupuit, Paris, 1854 ond 
Les Fontainés publiques de Ia ville deeDijon par Henry Daroy, Paris, 1856, both 
beautifully illustrated by plates, For inspection of these I have to than Dr 
Tonnerre, Health Officer to the Municipality, , 
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pended mud can be so very fine as those of the water of the Hugli daring 
the rainy season. There are unforfunatel? no analyses, but as they come 
from Alpine regions they must be often diluted with much pure water from 
melted snow. 

The whole thickness of the bed of filtering materials is only .8 metre 
or about 2 feet 8 inches, of which the upper dayer is .3 metre or about 12 
inches, consigting of very fine sand (Sable tres fin de AMontredon), below 
which are layers of middling and coarse sand, gravel and broken stones. It 
is stated that the filters might work more than eight or ten days, but if kept 
going longer they would be more difficult to clean. This cleaning is effect- 
el by passing the water backwards tand upwards through the sand, the 
impure water being carried off trom the surface by channels for the purpose. 
I have to observe that here we have filter beds much thinner than those at 
Palta, very fine sand and upward charging, all points that have been consi- 
dered objectionable for the Palta filters. The cleaning by upward charging 
requires considerable velocity of current %nd a continuance of it for four or five 
hours of time. I have calculated from the data given that it would require 
about L4 or 15 feet of perpendicular height of water, that is, about as much 
water as one of the filter tanks, emptied of its filtering materials, would 
hold two and a half times. No account is given as to how it is done, but- 
IL concluded that the level of the canal from which the water is supplied to 
the filters must be sufficiently high for the purpose.* 

I ean also bring contirmatory evidence of another kind from English 
waters, evidence to shew why these waters are not attended with such diffi- 
culties in their filtration. There are no circumstances to produce such mud- 
dy waters as are to be found even on the European continent, no Alps ancl 
elaciers to produce this muddy water even at its source, no mountain snows 
to melt, and no large falls of rain concentrated in one period. I refer to a 
paper by Dr. Franklandt on the water supply of the Metropolis during 
the year 1865-66. In this paper there are several tables of the principal 
constituents of the water of nine Water Companies for every month of the 
year, ‘These tables shew that the amount of saline constituents varies during 
the year, but never to near such an extent as that of the Hugli: they also 
shew that the earthy salts vary in their amownt as indicated by the hardness, 
but never become reduced to nearly the same degree as these of the Hugli, 
being at their lowest indeed nearly as much in amount as those of the Hugli $ 
in December or January. The variation of gourse depends upon the rain- | 
fall, but this does not vary as respects cither quantity or time in the same 





* 
* I have since been informed by Dr. Tonnerre that the level of the canal is high 
+ Journ. Chemical §ociety, 1866, Vol XIX, p. 230,00 at 
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way as it does in the villley and the source of the Gonges ; in England the 
rainfall and hardness both rise and “fall repeatedly during the. year. The 
ease is entirely different from the state of matters here in which we have a 
very soft water from the commencement of the regular rains gradually be- 
coming harder in November and December and continuing so till the rains 
set in again in the following year. ‘There is no reason, therefore, to expect 
any noticeable disturbance in the conditions of filtration in England from 
change in the condition or nature of the water, but every reason to expect 
it here, if we can only suppose or admit that such a change in the water 
may affect the filtration. And I would ask, why we should not admit that 
it should doeso? My experience convinced me that it did so affect the fil- 
tration, and though I could not satisfactory account for it or explain how 
it did so, I continued firmly to maintain that it did so, that this was the 
true cause of the difficulties, and that consequently other’ explanations were 


‘fallacious and baseless. 


I should have been glad to have*found other corroborative evidence of 
the correctness of my opinions, but had no means of obtaining it. Fortu- 
nately the discovery of the nature of the peeuliarity rendered this of com- 
paratively small importance. I return now to the consideration of this 
subject a little more in detail. 

IV.—After ascertaining that such a very small quantity of lime salts 
or rather of chloride of calcium, for that was the salt experimented with at 
first, was sufficient for the purpose required, I proceeded ‘to compare the 
efliciency of ditferent neutral salts. For this purpose I had to choose a 
standard of comparison, anc as ¢he enquiry related at present to the Hugli 
water, I chose it with reference to the composition of this. Chloride of 
Sodium or common salt might have been taken, but I found its effect com- 
paratively so small that I gave that up. The really influential constituents 
in the river water were the salts of lime and magnesia, particularly the car- 
bonates, and as I found that these were of nearly equal power, I*decided to 
take that which existed in largest quantity, namely carbonate of lime, as the 
standard of comparison. But as a solution of carbonate of lime in excess of 
carbonic acid is troublesome to prepare, its strength aomewhat troublesome 
to ascertain, the solution itself yeak, consequently involving the addition of 
a notable quantity of water, besides being liable to change, | chose for my 
working standard a solution of chloride of calcium equivalent in strength to 
1 grain carbonate of lime in 50, cubic centimetres of solution, equal to I-11 
gm. chloride of ealcium in 50 ¢.¢. This formed a convenient strength for 
measuring by a pipette. For the composition of the water, [ assumed that 


during the rainy season it contained salts of Lime and Magnesia equivalent 


altogether to 7 grains of carbonate of Ifme in 100,000 flgn. or ‘07 grathme 
in Ll litre. This is equal to 49 grains in 1 gallon. Peyhaps it is rather too 
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low an estimate, 8 grains or even 9 grains to 100,00 being possibly more 
correct. Soe 
A question soon arose as to what was the general nature of the action, 
for on that I must regulate the plan on which I was to compare different 
substances. 1 have quoted Professor Jevons's electrical theory about the 
coagulation of clay, which is too speculative or practical application,—also 
™ Mr. Skey’s, that these precipitating substances must act solely from their 
fiffinity for water, because the powerful affinities of the component ports of 
most of these substances precluded the idea of their decomposition. The 
general tendency of the experiments I made at first, however, led me to 
reject this explanation, and to conchele that the action was mdst probably 
a chemical one, though it might “be difficult, or at present impossible, to 
explain exactly how it operated. “In consequence of this I decided to com- 
pare, not absolute weights of the different substances, but their chemical 
equivalents. Reasons for this conclusion will be given presently. 

I generally operated on half a litr@ of water, ‘This was mixed with the 
substance to be tried and allowed to stand from 24 to 48 hours. A row of 
such bottles with different substances was placed on the table with one bot- 
tle containing unmixed water, and comparison was made of their respective 
appearances at the end of a certain time, sometimes of two or three times, 
and the result noted. Different proportions of the same substance were 
compared in the same way. The conclusions were drawn only from the 
experiments made on the same water at the same time, not between differ- 
ent samples of water or between observations made at different times. 

The substances compared were chiefly, but not exclusively, those found 
in natural waters. They may be divided into the following classes :— 

Alkalies and alkaline earths. 

Acids, or Hydrogen salts. 

Neutral salts of the alkalies. 

Salts ef Lime and Magnesia,—or of alkaline earths generally. ) 

Salts of protoxides of heavy metals, namely of Iron, Manganese and 

as [Copper. 

Salts of the sesquioxides,—namely of Aluminum and of Iron. — 

The range might have been considgably extended, and the series 

have been more complete, but I could not spare the time necessary for a 
more numerous series ; besides, the river water began to improve about the 4 

end of August and continued to do so, as the gains ceased early. The experi- 

ments, however, were sufficiently numerous to enable me to draw conclusions 

big of interest. es 2 ° : rth te 158 Se —— 
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equivalents will be in relhtion to the atomig weight of chlorine 35°5 ; thus,— 
combined with Sodium 23, Caletur m 20, on (Ferrosum) 28, (Ferricom) 
18°66, forming Sodium Chloride 58*5, Calcium Chloride 55-5, Ferrous Chlo- 
ride 63°5, Ferric Chloride 54°16, so that equivalents can easily be converted 
into abeblute weights by multiply ing by these numbers, and to facilitate 
this the equivalent numbers ase given. The absolute weights are also given 
in the last column which, it will be observed, are the products gf the two 
first multiplied by 2 to bring them to the standard of Carbonate of Lime 
taken as LOO, the double of its equivalent. The equivalents and absolute 
weights, also, are all for the substances free from water of combination, erys- 


tallization orssolution. » 
© 


Table of approximate quantities required to produce | an equal effect in 
clarifying the muddy water :— 


Chemical Numberof Abesolate 
equivalent. equivalents. weieht, 


Chloride of Sodium or Common Salt,” piace 5S 5 400) 4680 
CNSR TA UOTBUR, secs cceses cies sterve=theeh<v' 56-0 50 5) 
Soda Bicarbonate, .......00---+scceeses-s- vitens Sho +0 672 
PGMA ONE aig a Suencov cus siceasvaeaseceeteecns 60-0 30 B60 
Sulphurie Acid, a apians <eseeeen, 486900 20. 196 
Caleium Chloride, or S BMaclate of pe ow. 4» .B'S 2-0 222 
Magnesium Chloride, or Muriate of Mag- 

MBGIM,  Sodakcccdecencedve{er<dseuetcstantactaass Sat 2-0 182 
Nitric Avid. Ba eo ec 8 RR DEC  €3-0 15 IS9 
Barium Chloride, ...... .. 1040 1-0 208 
Carbonate of Lime, aisaclved by: ‘Cathonic 

Acid, ...... Ls SE OL EP CT PTL EERE TET Ee 500 — 10 LOO 
Carbonate of eee dissolved by Car- 

bonie Acid, .... ie ele ieaaak | See 10 RA 
Sulphate of Tame, Jus pvesavahiieen bavblewnewneens GSO - 10 136 
Sulphate of Manganese,... iieavasisGinses, Leow ‘D 755 
Sulphate of CODER Oe noihabek che chien er custesee ~ sare : ‘2 3s 
Protosulphate of Tron, .........0..eres+eeree% 760 "15 22'S 
Protocarbonate of Tron, dissolved by Car- 

bonie Acid, . Srahlshuneecscnsacddeeesskee. Oe "15 174 
Alum, SAGO Yee PEEP snampaae's'ne iv2 O05 7-92 
Aluminum Chloride, ASSIS RSS, Tee tem Poon ‘05 4°45 
Perchloride Of Tron, sce.csese cecvsscesteasecss “Ob'7 "025 274 


Chloride of Potassium or Muriate of Potassa, Sulphate of Potassa, Ace- 
tate of Potassa and Phesphate of Soda mae about equally efficacious with 


common salt. 
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This table shews the very great difference in Recians? between ditfer- 
ent substances, common salt having only one-fortieth part of the power of 
the standard Carbonate of Lime when chemical equivalents are compared, or 
about one-forty-seventh part when actual weights are compared, On the 
other hand, Perchloride of Iron is forty times as powerful as Carbonate of 
Lime, chemical equivalents being compared, er about thirty-six times when 
actual weights are taken. 

A glance at the table will shew that the precipitating power is just in 
proportion to the facility with which the acid and basic constituent of the 
salt can separate. The alkalies and alkaline earths ought to be excluded as 
they exert a chemical change in the soPuble evtistibannte of theewaters, but it 
appears to me pretty evident That both the acid and basic constituents of 
the remainder of these substances take part in the effect produced on tlie 
clay. Acids themselves do so, as shewn by the table, even so very weak a one 
as Carbonic acid gas does so when passed for sometime through the muddy 
water, as I found from direct experfment. And I also found that when 
using these small quantities of alumina, the addition of a proportion of 
potash, more or less, to neutralize the acid constituent of the salt was no im- 
provement but the reverse. Pieces of sheet iron, immersed in a bottle of 
muddy water and shaken occasionally, in a few hours caused the mud to pre- 
cipitate very Well ; the iron evidently had been acted on by the Carbonic 
acid in the water atid the atmospheric oxygen to form a small quantity of 
a salt of iron which produced the effect, > 

The numbers in the table are by no means to be taken as accurately 
ascertained. The shortness of the periodeduring which muddy water of 
nearly similar quality was available rendered this impossible. After the end 
of August, I employed+water from the river mixed in a vessel with the mud 
deposited from previous water and stirred up, which can searcely be taken 
‘as a very good representative of the water during the worst period of the 
rains, thotgh probably good enough for the purpose, as the comparisons 


“between different substances were always made with the same water, But 


‘as the month of August was chiefly occupied with experinfents on the natural 
constituents of the whter, namely alkaline and earthy salts, and. those on the 


effects of the salts of the heavy metals andeof the sesquioxides were not made 
‘till September when the water had undergone some change, the numbers 
given for these latter are not quite so certain, possibly may be sta 
‘Goat than they would have been had sheaero use water been ok 
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proportion of ‘07 gramrfe to 1 litre or 1000 cub. centimetres or 7 pounds to 
100,000 pounds of water, which is equal tb 700 pounds to LO million pounds 
of water or to 1 million gallons. From this the quantity of any other of the 
substances given in the table may be calculated from the last column aby 
simple proportion, Thus as 100 Carbonate of Lime is to 700 pounds 
required, so is 136 Sulphatg of Lime to 952 pounds required, or 2°74 
Perchloride of Iron to 19°18 pounds required for 1 million gallons of the 
muddy water of the Hugli. 

It is necessary to remember, however, that the table given refers to the 
dry substances, which is the natural condition in which they are usually found 
in only a few of the substances emumerated in the table, such as Common 
Salt and Carbonate of Lime. Most of th® other substances contain water 
of crystallization or water of solution, Which last may be a very variable 
quantity. © ~—‘e latter case the quantity of dry matter in solution must 
be known, The following table includes a few of the preceding substances 
most likely to be of practical appliction :— | 


Lable of absolute quantities of substances necessary for the clarification 
of 1 million gallons of muddy water of the Hugli during the rainy season, 
calculated from the data given above. 


. Pounds, 
Common Salt, dry, equiv. 58'S, 2... 2cccccsecs.ccegnccocseccavcsecoenss 32,760 
Chloride of Calcium or Muriate of Lime, fused or dry, ¢ eq. 55°5,. 1554 
Carbonate of Lime, dry, eq. 50, .......... ee jausaieien 700 


Gypsum or native cryst. Sulphate of Vina; eq. ‘86, dhpdeVeaccesses Lee 
Sulphate of Iron eryst., eq. reo ERS A ES aT ds: 
A OR VR Os LON Matrccsrsiue cavtns cet eseceusnvexetresweticsacanéses aca 554 
Perchloride of Iron, dry, 54: ie Cree ce ectaxes 19°15 
It may be also worth noting the sityportion ce a : few of thesp sub- 
stances to the water, on the above data, : 
COMMON MLO. ach cede caeses VoneecbedenveasecnessennMess UO 305 
CFV DSU, vip cacccevachactauné Guacdeedeyivesteseaxctdsccéescoens| 2 tO.  GGUG 
Carbonate of Lime, ..... Bilas daeideSerdddeatdasrscesnas . 1 to 14,286 
PRCOUIOFUIG OL CRTONL Scan ccahicnsrvedvWnyarsnsenecelcacwksus . 1 to 522,000 
These numbers shew that clfloride of calcium is nearly twenty-three times 
as effective as common salt. Skey estimated it as only twice as effective. 


F. Schloesing, as will be stated immediately, estimated chloride of potassium 


as of only one-fifth of the “@fficacy of lime salts and chloride of sodium 
* On referring to my Note Book I find that in July 1866, I had come to the con- 


clusion that about 1 of Perchloride of Iron is sufficient to precipitate the mud from 


125,000 of water by standing over night, an dp proximation at leat to the small quantity 
I have recently found to bf sufficient. This was when I was not thinking of its applica- 
tion on the large scale nor searching for a minimum. ; 

29 ce ’ ; 
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weaker still. It will be observed that my numbers lifter widely from theirs. 
The differences are to be accounted for, paftly from the circumetance that my 
examinations have been pushed further than theirs, thus shewing that one 
lime salt is twice as efficacious as another, that some other salts are far more 
powerful than lime salts, and that the salts of the heavy metals and particu- 
larly of the sesquioxides seem to act on the game principle, which does not 
appear to have been suspected by either Skey or Schloesing, at least is not 
alluded to. It is also probably partly due to the differences of the mud 
operated on, both as respects the composition of the insoluble matter it 
chiefly consists of, as well as of the soluble matter that it may contain, 
V.—I had written thus far when b had an opportunity of seeing Schloes- 
ing’s paper in the original, in thé*Comptes Rendus, and found it much more 
complete and interesting than I@euld have concluded from the brief ab- 
stract in the Chemical News. He was first led to notice the pecuharity from 
a circumstance I have mentioned before, namely the treatment of argillace- 
ous soils with distilled water. He rftt only mentions that distilled water 
rendered muddy by a mixture of purified fat clay is precipitated by 1-1,000th 
part of lime salts immediately, but that this is the case also by 1-5,000th 
part in some minutes and by 1-50,000th part in two or three days. He 
refers to the muddy water of the Seine becoming limpid in an hour or two 
by a very small addition of a lime salt, but at the same time states that the 
Seine water contains 89 milligrammes of lime per litre, equal to 8-9 parts in 
100,000 or 15°9 of Carbonate of Lime, a much larger quantity than that 
which exists in the Hugli water during the rainy season, indeed nearly as 
much asis found in December and Januagy. Schloesing further directs 
attention to the influence of this peculiarity on clay soils and on what is 
called the mechanical analysis of soils ; and he further notices the precipita- 
tion of mud so carried in rivers by the water of the sea, and also the practical 
applications suggested by it for clearing muddy water. Indeed he concludes 
by a reference to the waters of the Durance employed for supplying 
Marseilles, tracing the muddiness of such waters to their sudden dilution 
with large quantities of pure water and suggesting «a remedy in the 
restoration of the water to its normal condition by the addition of lime 
salts or an admixture of some other water, containing abundance of these ; 
in complete accordance with all I have been contending for. Schloesing 
states that Magnesia salts are about equally efficacious with Lime salts, and 
that salts of Potash are required in about five times the quantity that 
lime salts are, and that soda salts are still less active. He refers to no other 
classes of salts, but speaks of Carbonic acid as producing the same effect, 
attributing its efficacy to the solitiom of Carbonate of Lime present in the 


insoMible state, i. als | abs 
This idea had gccurred to myself, and that also it might explain the 
7 Chic ee? ss 
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action of the other ntriiber acids. Tam not seguedd at present either to 
admit or deny this. To settle the potnt would require experiments to 
be made in which the sources or causes of doubt should be removed. 
Though it might be supposed that these acids dissolve a sinall quantity 
of the otherwise insoluble carbonate of lime, this does not account satis- 
factorily for the circumstance that the salts of the sesquioxides of aluminum 
and iron and even of the protoxides of the heavy metals are 80 much 
more ¢tiicient than lime salts themselves. ‘i 

I found in another number of the Chemical News, that of 14th May, 
1869, an abstract of a “ Report of the Netherlands Committee.” This 
committee, ewidently, (though particslars are not stated), consisted of a body 
of scientific men examining the waters of Gertain rivers with a view to their 
economical use, the Rhine and Maas bein particularly mentioned. So far 
as I can judge from some-particulars mentioned, these waters do not appear 
to be exactly similar to the muddy water of the Hugli. The committee 
especially recommend Perehloride of*lron for the purification of such turbid 
waters, along with Carbonate of Soda, and recommend ‘032 grains Perchlo- 
ride of Iron for 1 litre which is equal to 1 part for 31.250. IL have given 
it as 1 to 522,000 and without soda. Itis obvious that the question of 
quantity is very important in the application of this artificial method of 
clarifying muddy water with a view to economy. The great expense, 
evident in the application of all proportions known before, was one cause that 
prevented me from giving the subject much attention, as I had adverted to 
the use of precipitants as far back as 1867, in my paper in this Journal.* 

One way and the best of all ways of restoring the proper quantity of 
Lime salts to such water would be to bring it thoroughly in contact with 
Carbonate of Lime, provided it contained enough of free Carbonic acid to 
dissolve a sufficient quantity, But this is very doubtful and not very likely 
in ordinary waters. Experiment shewed only a small improvement. 

Both Skey and Schloesing state that the chief point seems to be that 
there should be a certain quantity of the precipitating substance in proportion 
to the water, and-that the quantity of clay present does not make much 
difference, Schloesing remarking even that the limpidity is more perfect 
when the mud attains a certain proportion, just as [ have myself found that 
the muddy Hugh water settled and cleared better by adding some dry 
soil to it, this of course from the soluble matters contained in that soil. 
The general point, however, I had not time to examine, my attention having 
been given to the Hugli water as it presented itself in nature, 

Both Skey and Schloesing also describe the effect produced by the term 

coagulation, and it seems quite appropriate, The very fine particles coalesce 
as it were into larger aad comparatively flocculent ones. , TOF Sos 
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I was not content with these small experimdnts but tried the process 
by clarifying the water first by such smafl proportions of these precipitants, 
settling one or two days and then passing through a sand tilter, and found 
it to answer perfectly, the filtration going on easily and rapidly, The 
apparatus was small, the precipitating vessel holding about 45 gallons, 
the filter being a Zine tube of about six inchgs diameter. There were two 
filters, one with Palta and one with Magra sand: the Palta sand filtered best 
as I used as small a quantity as possible of the precipitating substances, I 
could not try it on a larger scale, as my premises are now no longer on the 
bank of the river. But there cannot in my opinion be the smallest doubt 
but that the process would answer adumirably on the large scale. 

My former experiments, at Rast i in my own sudgment, proved that the 
Hugli water during the rainy seaSon could not be filtered without unusual 
difficulty, and that arising from a peculiarity in the water which I connected 
with the peculiar distribution of the rainfall in this country, though I could 
not then explain the cause :—it was a fhatter of fact whether it could be 
explained or not. Plans proposed to overcome this difficulty, supported by 
experience of water filtration in England, I declared would be useéless, 
because the water was different and English experience therefore not 
applicable. 

One special contrivance, which it was alleged would be effective for the 
purpose, I had tried, and had given my opinion that it was worthless for the 
purpose. The best plan for filtering the water of the rainy season as it 
presents itself in nature, I concluded, would be by the use of the Palta sand, 
properly managed, which includes a proper pwelation between the amount of 
filtering surface and the quantity of water to be filtered. All of these 
statements and opinions I still adhere to, as they were conclusions drawn 
from the bbservation of facts, the highest and only true authority from a 
scientific conclusions can be drawn. 

A new idea has 3 supplied me with the means of explaining the nature 
of the peculiarity, and that not by superseding but by confirming the 
correctness of my previous conclusions that it was cennected with the 
tropical rainfall, and that was by producing extreme dilution of the water. 
It also indicated a way to remedy the diffigulty of settling-and filtering the 
water. ‘The evidence has been given in the preceding pages, and is founded 
also on the authority of experimental facts open to scrutiny and criticism. 
The conclusions, it appears to me, may be of, value not only with | reference 
to the Calcutta water supply, but to the purification of water in cases: where 
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| the circumstances are similar, Sian asic more generally in tropical countries, — 
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[With Plates XVII[ & XIX.] 
CAPPARIDEA. 
227. CAPPARIS CRASSIVOLIA, nov, sp. : 
Frutex scandens, spinis brevibus recurvatis armatus, novellis et foliia 
junioribus subtus tomento minuto caneseente obtectis; folia obovalia ad 
obovata, peflolo }—} poll. dum ju¥enili canescenti-puberulo suffulta, basi 
mais minusve acuta, apice rotundata et byevissime recurvato-acuta, coriacea 
ce. 2 pollicaria, glabra, nervis crassis subtus conspicuisget preesertim basin 
versus egredientibus ; flores solitarii, iis C. horride subconformes, pedicello 
¢ ad} poll. canescenti-tomentoso suffulti; sepala et petala ferrugineo- 
Tanna filamenta numerosa, elabra ; pvricplicran longum et ovarium globo- 
sum glabra.—Prome.—C. horride arcte affinis. 
228. Caprpanits POLYMORPIA, nov. sp. 
Frutex scandens, glauco-viridis, ramis ramulisque tenuiter albescenti- 
farinoso-tomentosis, spinis brevibus curvis puberulis armatus ; folia (juniora 
valde elongato-rhomboidea) rhomboideo-ovata ad obovatotlimboides, 
petiolo } poll. albescenti-puberulo suffulta, basi obtusa, subcoriacea, obtusa, 
glauca, subtus et dum juvenilia utrinque, fugaci-albo-puberula, nervis crassis 
et pracsertim basin versus egredientibus ; flores solitarii, axillares, iis @. 
horride sivllimi, pedicello {*-{ poll. canescenti- et pro parte ferrugineo- 
tomentoso crasso suffulti; sepala et petala ferrugineo-lanata ; ; filamenta 
numerosa, glabra ; gynophorum gracile, ¢labrum ; ovarium glabrum ; baces 
(immature) cerasi magnitudine, oblong, leves, polysperm.— Prome.—Ex 
affinitate C. horride. OC. horrida, crassifolia et polymorpha, species inter se 
valde aflines, habitu longe distant et saepius in eodem gplo sociatifn crescunt. 


: MALVACEA. 


229. DEcASCHISTIA CRASSIUSCULA, nov. sp. « 

Frutex humilis, ramosus, dense albido-tomentosus; folia ovata, in 
petiolo crasso 2-*3 lin. tantum longo decurrentia, 2—3 poll. longa, integra 
y. sublobata, grosse v. obsolete dentata, utrinque dense, subtus albo- 
tomentosa; flores sessiles v. spbsessiles, 2 poll. fere longi; involucri phylla 
dense tomentosa, basi bractea longa subulata sustenta ; calycis lobi paulum 
longiores et latiores, tomentosi, crasso-costati ; ; petala stellato-pubescentia, 
yenosa; capsule dense tomentosm.— Prome,—D. crotonifolie valde affinis, 
sed differt floribus sessilibus y. subsessifibus, foliis latioribus decurfimibus 
et petiole brevissimo, : 2 


30, .- . 
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STERCULIACE, \ 


230 8 STERCULIA ORNATA, Wall ap. Voigt. Cat. Hort. Cale. 105. 

Arbor decidua, novellis pilis coceineis (in siceco brunneis) swepius 
glytinosis tomentosis; liber et izgnum album (nec rubrum nti in S¢. villosa); 
folia lata, 5—7-loba, lobis acuminatis, subtus dense stellato-pubescentia, 
supra pilis brevibus fasciculatis minutis aspera; flores majusculi, pedicello 
4—1 poll. longo suffulti, plerumque ochracei in fundo rubicundi, in paniculas 
terminales coccineo-tomentosas dispositi; calyx puberulus, semilineam 
longus, lobis lanceolatis patentibus; gynophorum  stellato-tomentosum ; 
ovaria fl. fem. dense hispido-tomentosa; carpella 5—6, setis fragilibus 
lineam fere longis urentibus dense vestita et glabrescentia, ¢*? 2)—3 poll. 
longa, subeylindrico-lanceolata, ingurvato-acuminata, intus dense fulvo-setosa ; 
semina pluria, oblenga, atra, levia.—DPegu, Martaban, Tenasserim.—St#. 
villosa allinis, inter alia indumento carpellorum et foribus jam distincta, 





MALPIG EIACE. 


231. HrpraGe arnonka, n. sp. 

Arbor parva, decidua, 15—20-pedalis, novellis dense albido vy. flavido- 
tomentosis ; folia valde variabilia, oblonga et ovato-oblonga ad elliptica et 
elliptico-lanceolata, 2—38} poll. longa, petiolo brevissimo crasso, basi obtusa 
vy. rotundata, subcoriacea, dum juniora dense albido-tomentosa et acuta v. 
breviter acuminata, dein subfloccosa et apiculata v rotundata, nervis subtus 
valde prominentibus; flores lilacini v. albi, in fundo aurei, pedicello medio 
1—2-bracteolato longo albido-pubescente basi bracteato suffulti, racemos 
breviores v. longiores albido-pubescentes axilMyres formantes ; sepala obtusa 
y. acuta, lanato-pubescentia, 2—3 lin. Ignga; petala unguiculata, fimbriata, 
reflexa ; carpella magis minusve fulvo-tomentella, glabrescentia, alis plerum- 
que securiformi-emarginatis valde inaequalibus (terminali erecta 1}—2 poll. 
longa, lateralibus patentibus plus quam 2/3 brevioribus), costa centrali 
obscleta—Prome, Martaban.—Inter species Hiptagis generis extricatu 
difficillimas haec statura otha (non scandente) et cortice crassa suberoso- 
fissa praestat. | . | 








4 06», RUTACEZE. 
-‘Gowocrraus, nov. g., £1. XVIII... « pa 

s Flores 5-meri (an semper ?). Stamina......Ovarium $8—5-gonum, 

8—5-loculare, loculis 2-ovulatis. Bacea corjacea, epulposa, 3—4 angulata. 

— Semnina magna, cotyledones carnosm. Arbuscula spinoso-armata in solo 

 salino rhizophoretorum vigens, foliis simplicibus alternis. Flores solitarii, 
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Kurz in Journ. As. Soc} Bengal, 1872 295). Bacew epulposm, sed intus 
succo viscido parco (oleo condensat@ ?) yettita. Flores albidi (ex Rumph.). 


* LEGUMINOS ZZ. 
233. Crorananta Kunzu, Baker MS. © 


Herbau annua, erecta, gftmosa, 1—3-pedalis, ramis teretibus parce 
appresse pubescentibus ; folia obovato- ad lato-lanceolata, basi subcuneata, 
brevissime (1—2 lin.) petiolata, mucronato-acuta y. subcuspidata, 14—3 
poll. longa, raro longiora, subtus parce puberula et pallida; flores mediocres, 
lutei, vexillo extus atropurpureo-striato, pedicello }—4 poll. pubescente 
suffulti, vuleg solitarii v. raro bini, hiac inde fasciculatim ex foliorum axillis 
erumpentes simulque in racemos axillareseet terminales parce pubesecentes 
dispositi ; bractee minut, subulate ; caly# semilineam circiter longus, parce 
appresse puberulus, lobis falcato-lanceolatis acuminafis; corolla calyce 
longior ; legumen } ad 1} poll. longum, sessile, basi attenuatum, glabrum ; 
Femina pallida y. pallide brunnea, nitentia, lin lata. Var. a. genuina, folia 
minora, 4 poll. non excedentia; legumen }—1 poll. tantum longum et 
calyce duplo longius; semina pallida, lineam lata.—Pegu, Martaban.—Var. 
8. luxurians, folia 6 poll. longa; legumen 145—2 poll. longum et calyce 
3—4 plo longius ; semina brunnea, 24 lin. circiter lata, Pegu. Var £, 
cujus flores non vidi, cum forma typica, characteribus supra indieatis excep- 
tis, omnino quadrat. 

23%. INDIGOPFERA CALONEURA, nov sp. 

Frutex erectus, ramosus, fulvo-puberulus; stipule e. 2 lin. longa, 
lineari-subulatw, dense pubescertes ; folia 1-foliolata, petiolo 3—4t lin. longo 
crasso dense fulvo-pubescente suffulta; foliolum ellipticum, utrinque 
rotundatum v. s@pius apice retusum, mucronulatum, 3—4 lin. longum, 
chartaceum, supra glabrum, subtus molli-pubescens et glaucescens, costa 
nervis venisque valde prominentibus et fulvo-pubescentibus ; flores rosei ?, 
parviuseuli, pedicello 2 lin, longo filiformi puberulo suffulti et. racemum 
robustum pubescentem axillarem foliis vulgo br@vioren? formantes; bractem 
longiusculw, subulate ; calyx brevis sed amplus ; lineam vix altus, dentibus 
8-angularibus acutis; corolla c. § poll. longa; oyarium dense sericeo- 
pubescens ; legumen deest.— Pegu. —Ex affimtate J. Brunoniane, Grah. 

235. Desmeprum opcorpatum (Uraria obcordata, Miq. Suppl. Fl. 
Sumatr. Ll4 et 305). 

Herba perennis, volubilis, 3—4-pedalis, puberulus ; stipul@ lanceolates, 
acuminate, pubescentes, c. 3 lin, longee; folia pinnatim 3-foliolata, petiolo 
4—] pollicari puberulo ; foliola lateralia minora, deltoidea, retusa et: mucro- ~ 
nato-apiculata, foliolum terminale Lrangverse obcordato-lunatum, 4—2 poll. 


Jatum, in sinu mucrovatum, chartaceun?, supra tenuissime subtus™parce 


pilosum et pallidum, venis transversis prominentibus ; flores parvi, cyaneo- 
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purpurei, pedicello gracili 2—3 lin. longo pubesoanite, in racemum gracilem 
pubeseentem axillarem sapius in Peale terminalem abeuntem dispositi ; 
bractew lineares, subulato-acuminatm, 2—3 lin, longmw, pubgsecentes, eadu- 
cissime ; calyx pubescens, lineam circiter longus, lobis lanceolatis acuminatis ; 
eorolla 2) lin. longa; legumen in stipitem 1 Im, longum attenuatum, 
recurvatum, planum, chartaceum, puberulum, gmoniliformi-2—3,. v. srepius 
l-articulatum ; articuli hastato-rotundati, ¢, 4 poll. longi et lati; semina 
reniformi-oblonga, compressa, brannea, nitentia.—Tenasserim.—Ex aflinitate 
D. strangulati, &e. . 

236. Desmopium onnatum, Baker MS. (Desmodium reniforme, Wall. 
Cat. vix De. certissime non Burm). « « 

Fruticulus erectus, gracilis® 2—3-pedalis, glaber ; stipulm et stipelle 
minute; folia 1-foliolata, petiole’ capillari }—} pollicari sutfulta; foliolum 
transverse ellipticum, apice subsinuatum v. rotundatum, 1—1}_ poll. latum, 
integrum, glabrum, lete virens ; flores parviuseuli, cyanei, pedicello capillari 
ce. 4 pollicari puberulo, fasciculati e# racemum = gracillimum puberulum 
axillarem in paniculam terminalem abeuntem formantes ; bractemw persisten- 
tes, ovatw; calyx ec. 14 lin. “longus, subglaber, lobis lineari-lanceolatis 
acuminatis; corolla sub—3 lin. longa; legumina in stipitem brevissimum 
contracta, compressa, minute puberula et glabrescentia, lineari-oblonga, 
moniliformia, 2—4 passim l-articulata, articuli semiorbiculares, sutura 
exteriore vix curva, reticulati, ¢. 2 lin. longi v. longiores ; semina compreska 
reniformia pallide brunnea nitentia,—Ava, Pegu, Martaban.—Ex aflinitate 
D. reniformis, &e. 

2°7, Desmopium avricomum, Grah. ig Wall. Cat. 5704. 

Herba annua a basi ramosa patenter fulvo-pilosa ; stipula lanceolate, 
aristato-acuminats, striate, 2—24 lin. fonge ; ; folia pinnatim 3-foliolata, pet- 
jolo par¢e*piloso 8—4 lineari suffulta ; foliola elliptica ad obovalia, rotundata 
v. subretusa, }—¥4 poll. longa, supra Se subtus parce appresse pilosa ; 
flores parsi purpurei, pedicello capillari piloso }—} polhieari, racemum 
gracilem patenti-ful¥o-pilofum terminalem vy. ramulos axillares terminantem 
formantes; bractese vulgo sub anthesi persistentes, ovate, subulato-acumt- 
natw, 3—4 lin. longa, fulvo-piloswe ; calyx 14 lin. longus, fulvo-pilosus, 
lobis linearibus subulatis; corolla eequilonga v. paulo lantree ; legumina 
plana, sessilia, lineari-oblonga, ciliata et intra marginem villoso-pilosa, laxe 








reticulata, 3—5-articulata, articuli lin. circiter longi et lati, sutura interiori =~ 


rotundati exteriori subrecti, dehiscentes ;. semina reniformia, | brunnea, 
"ioscan gle Tenasserim.—Ex aflinitate D. tcifients &e, 

| 238. Lespepeza PrINETORUM, nov. sp- 

_ Frutex set aps v. ramosug robustus aroha 2—4-pedalis dense — 


; folia 8-foliotata, ee es ones 280 > suffule 
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poll. longa, obtusa v, afta cum mucrone, integra, coriacea, supra subrugosa 
et parce subtus dense fulbescenti- v. subcanescenti-villosa et prominenter 
nervosa; flores parviuseuli, cyanei v. rosei, pedicello lin. longo gracili 
pubescente suffulti in racemos villoso-pubescentes robustos sed breviuseulos 
axillares v. terminales dispositi et swpius paniculam densam terminaem 
efformantes ; calyx c.24 lin. longus, fulvescenti-villosus, lobis subulatis; 
corolla 34 lin. longa, glabra; legumen dimidiato-ovatum, 3 lin, longum, 
sericeo-pubescens.—Martaban.—ZL. hirle, Miq. quodammodo affinis. 

239. LeEsPEDEZA DECORA, nov. ap. 

Fratex erectus, 3—5-pedalis, caulibus angularibus appresse fulvo-pubes- 
centibus dei canescentibus ; stipuly c, 3 lin, longw, rigid, lineari-subulate ; 
folia pinnatim 3-foliolata, petiolo gmacili 1—14 pollicari canescente 
suffulta; foliola breviter petiolulata, obovalia ad elliptica, apice rotundata 
mucronata, chartacea, 1—1} poll. longa, supra atrovifidia, glabra, subtus 
glaucescentia et sub lente appresse pubescentia ; flores cerulei, pedicello gracili 
ce. } pollicari glanduloso-pubescentesinstructi, racemos breves at graciles fulvo- 
glanduloso-pubescentes persistenter bracteatos smpins in paniculam brevem 
collectos efficientes ; bractemw ovato-lanceolats, subulato-acuminate, c. lin. 
long, glanduloso-puberulse ; calyx c. 3 lin. Jongus,fulvo-pubescens, lobis ovatis 
acuminatis ; corolla 4 poll. longa; legumina (immatura) oblique ovato- 
lanceolata, acuminata, compressa, breviter sericea.—Martaban.—Hic Deamo- 


dium angulatum, Wall. Cat. 5729, I, quoad specimina sterilia probabiliter e 


Taong-dong sumpta. 
240. LespeEDEZA PANVIFLORA, nov. sp. 
Frutex, ramulis angularibus sericeo-puberulis ; stipule rigid, lineari- 


subulatw, c. 2—2) lin. longe; folia pinnatim 3-foliolata, petiolo gracili 


canescente } poll. longo suffulta; foliola breviter petiolulata, elliptica ad 
elliptico-ovata, }—1 poll. longa, chartacea, supra glabra et atrowiridia, sub- 
tus glaucescentia et appresse puberula ; flores cyanei ?, parvi, pedicello }—L 
lin. longo fulvo-pubescenti instructi et in racemos-axillares strictos fulvo- 
pubescentes folio circiter duplo longiores apice ramorfm siepius congregatos 
dispositi ; bractee deciduw ; calyx dense fulvo-pubeseens, c. 2 lin. longus 
lobis subulatis ; corolla 34 lin. circiter longa ; legumina (immatura) obhque 
ovata, acuminata, sericea. —Dfartaban (Rev. F. Mason).—JZ. elliptica, Bth_ 
affinis, a qua differt: floribus multo minoribus, ealyeis lobis subulatis, brac- 
teis deciduis ef indumento, ; 
941, Mucuna pracreata, De. (Carpopogon bracteatus, Roxb, MS. 
Jc, XX. t. 185). < P : 
Herba perennis, volubilis, novellis parce appresse pubescentibus ; stipu- 
lew... ; folia pinnatim 3-foliolata, ctiolo glabro v. subglabro 2 pollicari 
suffulta ; foliola ovata v. subovata (ateralibus valde olliquis, termaneli ma- 
wis trapezoideo), petiolulo brevi pubescenti suffulta, obtusiuscule apiculata v. 


. 
°. ° 
. 
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cuspidata, mucronata, shartecas. supra glabra, subtth puberula v. sub lente ” 
appresse pubera ; flores magni, atrepurpurei, pedicello canescenti-puberulo ec, 
2 lin. longo suffulti, 2—3-ni v. solitarii pedunculum secundarium 2—8 lin. 
longum terminantes et in racemum bracteato-pedunculatum axillarem nutan- 
teu? canesventi- v. fulvescenti-pubescentem dispositi ; bractew ovates ad lan- 
ceolatae, subulato-acuminate, velutinm, florales valde decidum, inferiores 
= vacuw pedunculum vestientes persistentes, majores, |—{ poll. longe ; brae- 
teole paulo’ minores, rotundatw, deciduwe ; calyx amplus, ec. 4—5 lin, in 
diametro, dense canescenti-puberulus et setis fragilibus fulvescentibus a- 
spersus ; corolla c. 1} poll. longa, alm subduplo, carina vexillo subtriplo 
longiores ; legumina oblonga v. suboblopga, compressa, 1—2} poli. longa, 
earinis longitudinalibus secus sutuaam superiorem destituta densissime uren- 
ti-setosa, 2—5 sperma; semina transverse oblonga, vulgo brunneo et atro- 
maculata.—Pegu, Martaban, Ava.—Species distinctissima, Jf. prurienti 
affinis. 
242. GRONA FILICAULIS, Nov. Spe 
Volubilis, tenera ; folia lato cordato-ovata, petiolo pubescente }—} polli- 
eari suffulta, obtusa, mucronata, 1—1} poll. lata, utrinque sparse hirsuta, 
palmati nervia ; flores parvi, flavi, pedicellati, cirrhoso-pedunculati, axillares ; 
legumina tenera, glaberrima, linearia, poll. circiter longa, 5—6-sperma ; 
semina nitentia, olivacea, nigro-maculata—fegu.—G. Grahamii, Bth. 
affinis. ' 
243. PUERARTA BRACHYCARPA, nov. sp. 
A. P. ferruginea (Amphicarpea ferruginea, Bth, in Pl, Jungh. 1.) 
. differt: omnibus partibus glabrior, leguminibys torosis appresse pubescenti- 
bus sub-glabrescentibus pollicem vix excedentibus 4 lin. fere latis 6—G-sper- 
mis.— equ. ; 
e ROSACEA. 


Pyrus Karensium Kurz, in Journ. A. 8. Bengal, 1872, 306, eadem 
est ac P. granulosa, Bertoloni Piante nuove Asiatiche 10, t. 3, (sub nom. 
P. granulate) m memorie deli’ Accademia d. scienze dell’ istituto di Bolog- 

na, Ser. IT, Vol. IV. 1864-65. Planta Khasyana cl. Bertolonii valde est 
serratifolia, sed forma intermediw etiam in Herbario Horti Caleuttensis 
adsunt. Species fere omnes Indicae a cl. Hogkero et Thomsonio collects et 


in opusculo hie citato descriptw et iconibus illustrates inapte proposite sunt. ‘ 
ea MYRTACEM. tal oe ty 
24k. Evornra PACHYPHYLLA, nov. sp. * - es 
or glabra, xamulis albis ; folia obovata ad obovato-oblong a, 
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satis distantibus et sulgr fulari-parallelis ; flores medioeres, vulgo solitarii 
Vv. termi, sessiles paniculam’ brevi#imam ®crassam trichotomam terminalem 
efformantes, pedunculo et ramis brevissimis (}—4 poll.) crassimiss 4-gonis 
articuliformibus - calyx c. 4 lin. longus, obconicus, basi attenuatus, Imvis, 
limbo 4-lobo, lobia rotundatis ¢. 2 lin. longis persistentibus; petala, tte. 
desunt.—Tenasserim (Dr Byindis).—Ex affinitate E. grandis. 
245. EUGENTA CERASIFLORA, nov. sp. = 
Arbor magna, 90-100 pedalis, glabra, ramulis albidis compfessinseulié ; 
folia magis minusve lato-lanceolata, basi acuta v. acuminata, petiolo 4—4 
poll. longo, obtusiuscule acuminata v. passim obtuse apiculata, 4—7 poll. 
longa, pergamacea, glabra, opaca, surbtus pallida, nervis lateralibus sat irre- 
gulari-parallelis et sapius curvis tenffibus sed prominentibus ; flores 
parviusculi, albi, pedicello gracili 2—4 “lin. longo suffulti, in racemum 
brevem gracilem glabrum axillarem v. supra foliorum delapsorum elcatrici- 
bus orientem collecti ; calyx 84—5 lin. longus, ejus pars superior ampliatus 
c. 3 lin. longa, clavato-turbinatus® levis. limbo persistente 4-lobo, lobis 
semiorbicularibus 2 lin. fere longis, pars inferior pedicelliformi-contracta 
gracilis }—2 lin. longa; petala c. 4 poll. longa, concavo-orbicularia, libera ; 
filamenta longa, gracilia ; bacew globose v. didymo-globos«, pisi magnitu- 
dinis, in stipitem longum gracilem protractm, 1—2 spermm, leves, calycis 
limbo disciformi patente coronat#.—Martaban (Etiam in montibus Sikkim 
Himalaya, Khasya, ete. Species juxta 2. lanceafoliam inserenda. 
246. EUCGENIA TRISTIS, nov. sp. 
Arbor glabra, ramulis teretibus crassis pallide brunneis ; folia elliptica 
_ ad elliptico-obovata, basi acuta, petiolo 4—} poll. longo crasso, obtuse- 
apiculata, coriacea, 4—5 poll. longa, glabra, opaca, nervis lateralibus sub- 
distantibus et sat irregularibus crassiusculis et prominentibus ; flores... ; 
panicula fructicans corymbiformis, sessilis, terminaNs, glabra, ramifitationibus 
brevibus et robustis; bacews pedunculo crasso 1—2 lin. longo suffulte, 
depresso-globosm, cerasi magnitudinis, glabre, calysis limbo discoideo 
patenter 4-lobo coronatm, 2 v. 1 sperms, endocarpio fenui carnoso ; ealycis 
lobi sub fructu ec» 14 lin. longi, rotundata.—Tenasserim. Ex affinitate 2, 
grandis, sed foliorum indole longe distat. : 
247. Banrnreronra avousta (Stravadium augustum, Wall. Cat. 2637 
ee Arbor mediocris glabra; folia cuneato-oblonga ad obovato-cuneata, 
basi attenuata obtusa v. acutg, petiolo crasso 3—+4 lin. longo, acuta v. 
subacuneata, 4—1 ped. longa, sursum crenulato-serrata, chartacea, glabra; 
flores conspicui, sessiles, in spicam longissimam fulvo-pulverulentam termi- 
nalem dispositi; rachis crassa basi ‘oliis numerosis reductis lanceolatis 
cincta ; calyx velutinus, tubo ec. lin. longo v. longiore alatim 4-goff GP lobis 
rotundatis ¢. 2 lin. longis ; petala.... ; baccw (immature) fibroso-carnosm, —~ 
. . 
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oblong, fulvo-pulverulentm, calycis limbo corpnage, 4-alateo, alis carnosis 
et crassis angustis undulatis.—Tefhasserith. 

248, BAaRkrnGToNia PrEROCARPA, nov. sp. x 

Arbor mediocris, 380—50-pedalis, glabra ; folia eclongato-obovato- 
lanceolata, basi cuneato-acuminata in petiolum breviorem vy. longiorem 
(usque } poll. longum) decurrentia, breviter acuminata. 1—1} ped. 
longa, apic em versus erenulato-serrata, pergamacea, glabra; flores conspicui, 
nibi v. rosei (filamentis albis), sessiles, spicam longissimam robustam pul- 
verulentam terminalem eflicientes, rachis crassa basi foliis floralibus reductis 
nuwmerosis lanceolatis cincta; calyx velutmus, tubo lineam circiter longo 
alatim 4-angulato, limbo 4-fido, lobis tr®ingulari-ovatis acutis ¥. obtusiusculis 
plus quam 3 lin. longis ; petala spol. oii, ovato-oblonga, acuta; bacem 
oblong, fibroso-carnesm, ¢. 2 poll. longie, 4-gonm, angulis anguste et 
erasse alatis—Pegu, Martaban.—J. auguste valde affinis sed dilfert foliis 
longe decurrentibus et calycis lobis. 


. 
LYTHRARIEA,. 


*249. LAGErstTr@eMiA MAcrocanpa, Wall. Cat. 2114; Voigt. Hort. 
Cale. 132. 

Arbor parva v. mediocris 830—40-pedalis decidua, glabra ; folia oblonga 
ad ovato-oblonga, breviter peti@ata, vulgo larga preesertim juniora usque 14 
ped. longa, adulta 5—G—9 poll. longa, basi obtusa v. rotundata, chartacea, 
obtusa, obtusiuscule apiculata v. passim acuminata, integra, glabra; 
flores magni, 3—4 poll. in diametro, speciosi, violacei v. violaceo-purpurei, 
pedicello crassiusculo canescenti-pulverulente suffulti, solitarii vy. 2-ni—3-ni , 
cymosi et in paniculam depauperatay terminalem breviusculam collecti ; 
calycis alabastrum oblongo-turbinatum, canescenti-velutinum, tenui-sulea- 
tum nec @ostatum, lobis lanceolatis acutis secus margines haud incrassatis ; 
petala 1—1} poll. longa, lato-elliptica v, suborbicwlaria, unguiculata, dels pakos 
undulata ;stamina requilonga ; capsule lignose, 1—1} poll. longs, oblongm 
mucronate ; semina Z. Flos regine, sed majora.—Birmania tota.—Z. Flos 
reging valde affinis. . 

250. LAGERSTR@MTA VrniosaA, Wall. MS. in H. B. C. 

Arbor magna, 80—90O-pedalis, in logis siccioribus 40—50-pedalis, 
ramulis, &¢. dense puberulis; folia ovata ad ovato-oblonga, petiolo brevis- > 
simo pubescente sulfulta, basi rotundata, chartacea, magis minusve acuminata 
2—4 poll. longa, supra minute velutina, suptus subcanescenti-pubescentia 
v. puberula; flores parvi, albidi, pedicello gracili pubescente, in cymas 
pedunculatas dispositi et pani iculam terminalem contractam molliter 
puberulam efformantes ; calyx in Wabastro turbinatus, dense eanescenti- 
a aa 4—5—G-lobus, lobis trifngularibus acutisetubum 4—6-costatum 

ritudine fore @qyantibus, costs subaliformibus ; renee: niiaxtey soso 
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GENTIANEA. = 

251. GENTIANA NUDIQAULIS, nov. sp. 

Herba erecta annua glabra cauli tereti nudo 1—2 pollicari ; foli& apice 
rosulata, lineari-lanceolata ad linearia, basi snbattenuata sessifia acuta ¥. 
acuminata, usque ad 1} poll. longa, coriacea, 3-nervia (nervis supra impres- 
#18); flores cyanei, raro pallide coerulei, depauperato-cymosi et folioso- 
pedunculativ: (in spp. Burmanicis) im glomeros densos axillares et terminales 
congregati; calyx § poll. longus, infumMlibuliformis, plicato-5-angulatus, 
usque ad medium 5-lobus, lobis lineari-fubulatis dlbo-marginatis ; corolla 
semipollicaris y. paulum longior, plicato-5-loba, lobis acutis v, acuminatis ; 
stamina corollam longitudine subwquantes; filamenta stricta, sub medio 
corolla tubi inserta; ovarium lifeare, in stipitem brevem attenuatum : 
capsula clavata,crasse et breviter stipitata,a medio ala sursum latissima cincta 
stylis 2 revolutis coronata; semina minuta, exalata, ublonga. Var. a. 
genuina, ramuli evoluti et florentes paniculam spuriam efformantes ; var. B. 
compacta, ramuli suppressi indeque flores compacto-glomerati.—var. a, 
montes Assamism (Griff, No. 58319); var. 8a#Martaban. 

252. GENTIANA CRASSA, NOY. sp. 

Sulfrutex ramosus deorsum defoliatus; folia lanceolata ad obovato- 
lanceolata, basi attenuata et cum folio opposito in vaginam brevem connata, 
inferiora 14—2 pollicaria, corigcea, obtusiuscule acuminata, 3-nervia, secus 
margines subrevolutos subcrenulata: flores majusculi, sessiles et glomerati 
et cymam terminalem majorem v. minorem foliatam compactam formantes ; 
calyx fere 4 poll. longus, tubuloso-campanulatus, teres, profund@ 5-lobus, 
lobis valde ingequalibus, quorum 3 minimis lineari-lanceolatis e basi truncata 
abrupte emissis, cseteris 2 subfoliaceis tubi fere longitudinis oblorgis acumi- 
natis basi attenuatis L-neryiis ; corolla pollicaris, infundibuliformi-campanu- 
latus, plicato-5-lobus, lobis lato-ovatis, abrupte acuminatis ; stamina corolla 
breviora, filamentis basin versus sensim latioribus tubo basin versus insertis ; 
ovarium lineari-lanceolatum, iy stipitem crassum attenuatum; capsula 
compresso-lanceolata, acuminata, ¢ corolla marcescente semi-exserta, stipite 
plusquam 4 poll, longo suffulta, valvis stylo brevi revoluto terminatis,— 


Martaban. — fe 
. PHYLLOCYCLUS, nov. g. 

Calyx campantlatus, inflatus teres. Corolla subregularis, lobis imbri- 
eatis, basi swpius bimaculatis. Stansina 4, 2 inferiqra longiora ertilia 
exserta polline miniatoescatentia, 2 supertora subinclusa dilamentis brevibus 
suffulta effaeta. Ovarium 1-loculare, ovulis humerosis placentw bifidse parie- 
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tali insertis ; stylus deciduus ; stigma bilobum. bohula 1-locularis, septi- 

cide bivalvis. Semina plurima, placentis spongiosis immersa, minuta, Her- 
be annus facie Cyclophyllh generis Canscora, sed foliis omnibus perfoliatis 
caulibus teretibus et floribus vulgo solitariis axillaribus. Genus Canscora 
inter alia differt : corolla lobi 2 inferiores approximati a medio tali modo 

_ replicati ut plicis arcte approximatis quasi lobur® singulum mentient indeque 
corollam prima facie 3-lobam immitent; stamina 4, quorum unum tantum 
fertile et multo longius in plica loborum inferiorum receptum, cw#tera multo 
minora effieta sunt., 

253. Pu. Hertrertana, (Conscora HT[elferiana, Wall. MS.), 

Herba annua dichotomo-ramosa glabra 1—2-pedalis; folia perfoliata, 
orbicularia, }—1 poll. lata, radiato-venosa, membranacea ; flores parvi, albi- 
di, pedicello brevissigno gracili suffulti, solitarn, axillares ; calyx lwvis, teres, 
campanulatus, c. 3 lin. longus, lato-4-dentatus ; corollw tubus calycis longi- 
tudine, inflatus, limbo parvo +4-lobo, lobis oblongis obtusiusculis ; capsula 
pata ——Tenasserim (Helf. 5816). 

Altera species hujus generis, C. Parishii, Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 5429, 
facile distinguitur floribus duplo majoribus, lobis multo latioribus, ete. 
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PEDALINE. 


954. Branprsta pisconor, Hf. et Th. 

Capsula ovalis, compressiuscula, semipollicem fere longa, calyce sub- 
duplo longior, fulvyo-tomentosa, mucronata, semina linearia, 2 lin. longa.— 
Wightiae, Wall., arcte aflinis. Etiam Buddlei@ generi affinis, sed ditfert 
corolla irregulari, etc. et certissime inter Sesafneas recipienda est. Gardneria, 
a cl. Benthamio Loganiaceis adnumerata, Solanea esse videtur. 


BRUPHORBIACE &. 
255. ACTEPHTLA PURBERULA, nov. sp. 
Frutex 4—S8-pedalis, novellis minute puberulis ; stipule ovate, breves 

valde decidum; folia elliptico- v. obovato-oblonga, basi rotundata v. subcor- 

data, petiolo }—1} pollicari puberulo glabrescente suffulta, 4—7 poll. longa, 
obtusiuscule acuminath, integra, crasse membranacea v. chartacea, supra 
glabra, subtus secus nervos puberula et glabrescentia, in sicco flavescenti- 
viridia ; flores aurantiaci, monoici vy. divici, solitarii, axillares ; calyx coria- 
ceus; capsula cerasi magnitudine, granulato-rugulosa, pedunculo sursum 
incrassato 4—2 pollicari glabro suffulta.—Artdamans (etiam in insulis Nico- 
baricis).—Actephila habitu et characteribus generi Z'rigonostemont valde 
accedit sed ovulorum namero distinguitur, Tylosepalum aurantiacum, Kurz, 

_quod_¢l, Muell. Arg. ad Codizum, Wuxit, ad genus Zrigonostemon repel- 

 lendum est ubi ine sect. VI. Eutrigonostemone insérendum (ef. Ley = 
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256. ANTIDESMA F TICULOSUM, noy. sp. 


Fruticulus 2—4-pedaNs ranfosus pubescens ; stipule lineares, acumi- 
natm, fulvozpubescentes, petiolo longiores, 2—3 lin. longw ; folia parva, 
elliptico- ad obovato-lanceolata, petiolo crasso e. lin. longo fulvo-pubescente, 
basi attenuata rotundata vy. obtusa, 1—2} poll. longa, breviter et obtusiuecule 
acuminata Cum mucrone, pagsim obtusa v. retusa, membranacea, supra sparse 
hirsuta subtus imprimis secus nervos adpresse pubescentia; flores aninuti,s 
sessiles, in spicas breves sat robustas fulvo-tomentosas simydices v. raro 
compositas vulgo e ramulis reductis ortas collecti ; bractew ovato-lancaolate, 
pilose, minute ; calyx extus tomentosus, 4-partitus, l6bis rotundatis sub- 
acutis ; disgus subglaber ; stamina 2ev. 3, antheris didymis ; stylus terminalis, 
sumplex ; drupe rubree dein atropurpurem, suboblique ovoidem, leves, 2—24 
lin. longs, putamine compresso subrugéso.—Pegu.—A. Rorburghii, Wall. 
valde affinis, sed omnibus partibus minor.—V. 8B. & molle, Mull. Arg. 
synonymon est A. velutinosi, Bl. ; bracteze dum juveniles obovate, dein sub 
anthesi lineari-lanceolata. . 

Giocurpion, Fors. 

Genus dist'nctissimum, a cl. Muell. Arg. cum Phyllanthi genere inapte 
conjunctum, structura florum feminaeorum et etiam (uti jam beat. Roxbur- 
ghius docuit) arillo (spurio) facile distinguitur. In sicco hic arillus 
spurius v. potius tegumentum exterius semigis utplurimum pulehre miniatus 
v. coceineus succosus more Euphorbiacearum aliarum (e. ¢. Claoxylon ete.) 
membraniformis indeque ab auctoribus plurimis omnino pretervisus erat. 
Omnes species a cl. Muell. Arg. in De. Prod. vol. XV. et a cl. Benthamio 
in Flora Austr, vol. VI. sub J2u.- eb Hemi-glochidione publicatz iterum ad 
genus Glochidii reducendse sunt. : 

257. GLOCHIDION DASYSTYLUM, nov. sp. 

Arbuseula y. frutex 15—20-pedalis, pubescens, ramulis subteretibus 
fulvo- v. ferrugineo-hirsutis ;,folia ovata, subobliqua, petiolo 1 lin. longo 
tomentosa, acuminata, basi rotundata v. obtusa, 2—3 poll. longg, chartacea, 
molliter pubescentia, adulta supra minute puberula ; flores desunt, feminei 
fasciculati v. sujumbellati; capsule pedicello gracillimo usque ad} poll. 
longo piloso suffulta, depresso-globosm, c, } poll. in diametro, 3-loculares et 
6-lobulate, patenter albo-pilosa ; columna stylaris brevis, 3-fida, lobis linea- 
ribus simplicibus patentibus pubescentibus.—Martaban.—Gynoon hirsutum, 
Wight Ic. t, 1909 habitum plants supra descriptw optime representat sed 
certissime specifice distinctum est. 

258. GLOCHIDION LEIOSTYLUM, nov. sp. 

Fratex magnus v. arbuscula, ramulis subangulatis novellisque pubes- 
centibus ; folia oblique ovata ad oblongo-ovata, petiolo lin. longo pubescente, 


basi inwquali acuta v, obtusa, longius w brevius swpius obtusiuscyle.aecumi- 
‘nata et mucronata, chartacea, supra costi excepté glabra, subtus preeser- 
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tim secus nervos puberula ; flores minuti, mascuf Nedicello longo gracili 

pubescente, feminei sessiles vy. subsa@siles, @lomerSti; maris calyx vulgo 5- 

fidus, lobis lanceolatis acutis ; stamina 3; fem, calyx yx 5-paxtitus, parce 

pubescens, segmentis lineari-lanceolatis arhmatnatins ovarium villosum ; co- 

lum stylaris conica, sursum attenuata et 3-fida, levissima :; ; capsule omni- 

no iis G, dasystyli conformes, depresso-globoge, ¢ + poll. in diametro, 3- 

@)ocularas et G-lobulatm, pilosulw, sessiles vy. hineriietine pedunculate stylis 
glabris.—Pegu, Martaban, Tenasserim.—Priori arcte affinis, 

259. GLOCHIDION ANDAMANICUM, nov. sp. (Phyllanthus Andamani- 
evs, Kurz in And. R®p. ed. 1. p. XVL.) 

Arbuscula 25-pedalis glaberrima, sgamulis compresso-anguatis ; folia 
elliptiea v. elliptico-oblonga, inferioga swepius minora et suborbiculari-ellipti- 
ca, basi acuta v. obtusa, petiolo 14%~-2}4 lin. longo suffulta, obtusa v. obtu- 
siuscule acuminata, 2—3 poll. longa, tenui-coriacea, levia, subtus glauces- 
centia, flores fem. parvi, sessiles, glomerati, masculi pedicello gracili puberulo 
suffulti, axillares, fasciculati: calyx marisepuberulus, lobis oblongis obtusis ; 
stamina 3; calyx fem. 5-lobus, parce puberulus; ovarium villoso-tomento- 

f sum, columna stylaris crasse conica, ovarii crassitudine, truncata, stigmatibus 
5—6 tuberculiformibus terminata; capsules 6—t-cocex, depresso-globosm, 
utrinque concavw, canescenti-puberule et 12—S8-sulcatw, plus quam } poll. 

— in diametro.—Andamans,—Ex affinitate G. Bancani, Mig. speviei haud 
cum G. Zeylanico conjungendz. 





Creca, L. 


Sub nomine hocce Phyllanthi species epicarpio carnoso a me conjungun- 
tur ; structura florum et masculorum et femineorum autem valde diversa est, 
vis. : 

Subg. “ne Evercea (Cieca, L.) Flores tetrameri, Stamina tibet 4, ; 
_ Glandule in maribus et hermaphroditis liberw et distinct. Capsule dru- 

pacers, magne, carnosm, seplus 4-coce.., 

Subg. II. Secuntneca, Muell, Arg. Flores 5-meri. * Stamiia 5, li- 
bera. Discus annulari-5-gonus. Capsula bacciformis, 3- v. abortu 2-cocea, 
alba, in vivo magis minusve succulenta. 

Subg. LI. Kinganevta, A. Juss. Flores 5—6-meri, Stamina dia- . 
delpha, | interiora 3 omnino, exteriora basi tantum connata. -Glandule in 
ib fem, distinct. Capsules bacciformes, 12—6-coces, acaaleahe,.. purpurese 
‘vy. atropurpures. 4 

Pas ote Subg. IV. Esrprica,Gertn. Flores vulgo ibe: ‘Stamina in’ 00" 
fe lumnram connata. Ovarium 3-loculare. ‘Glandule in fem. “resto ni 
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260, Creer CEwnes| ALBIZZIOTDES, NOV. sp. 

Arbor elegans, 25—30-pedalis, novellia puberulis ; folia oblonga, infe- 
riora ellipticagv. suborbicularia, subsessilia, basi rotundata, usque ad poll. 
longa ct 4 poll. lata, retusa vy. obtusa, chartacea, glabra, subtus claucescen- 
tin; Hores minuti, flavescentes, glabri, pedicello glabro gracili suffulti, ferfi- 
nei subsessiles, secus ramulgg novellos pubescentes glomerati eb racemum 
interruptum subaphyllum efformantes ; calycis lobi obovato-lineares, columna 
staminalis longiuscula et gracilis ; styli 3, basi connati, 2-fidi, loWulis latius 
culis integrisque ; capsule drupacer iis C. Emblica conformes sed duplo 
majores, sessiles, in vivo plus quam poll. in diametfo, globosw, aqueo-albi et 
- hervos@, periwarpio carnoso acidissime—Pegu. 

261. Creca (Pamnica) macrocanr®, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula 20—25-pedalis, habitu C. Emblice, sed cortice aspero fisso 
rugoso insignis, ramulis puberulis ; folia anguste linearia, subsessilia, acuta 
v. obtustuscula, basi rotundata, coriacea, marginibus subreflexis, 4—} poll. 
longa, glauco-viridia, glabra ; flores fitescentes, pedicellis filiformibus sufful- 
ti, secus ramulos novellos breves aphyllos fascieulati et racemum compactius- 
culum usque poll. longum canescenti-pubescentem efformantes ; calyx glaber, 
G-partitus, lobis obovato-oblongis ; columna staminalis gracilis, styli 3, basi 
breviter connati, robusti, 2-lobi, lobulis latis ef brevibus 3-crenulatis; cap- 
sule drupaces cum is CO. albizzioidis exacte congruunt—Prome, Pegu—C. 
Emblice arcte affinis, sed differt eortice, stylorum lobis et capsulis duplo 
majoribus. 

262. APOROSA VILLOSULA, nov. sp. 

Arbor sempervirens, 25—0-pedalis, novellis parce pubescentibus mox 
glabrescentibus ; folia oblonga ad eldiptico- et obovato-oblonga, basi obtusa 
y. acuta, petiolo apice incrassato }—} glabro suffulta, breviter et obtusiuscule 
acuminata v. apiculata, integra v. subintegra, 3—6 poll. longa, rigide char- 
tacea v. subcoriacea, glabra, in’ sicco fuscescentia et nitentia; flores minuti 
(masculi desunt), feminei sessiles, bracteis latis obtusingeulis clabris ciliolatis 
dense imbricatis protecti et spicas amentaceas breves usque semipollicem 
longas binas vy, peF plures glomeratas axillares vy. supra foliorum delapsorum 
cicatricibus orientes efformantes ; ovarium dense fulvo*villosum, stigmatibus 
levibus brevibus recurvis brevite? bilobis terminatum ; baccw aurantiaces, ovoi- 
dew, pisi majoris magnitudine, apiculate, parce hirsutule v. pa§sim subgla- 
bre, 2—1-loculares.—Pegu, Martaban, Tenasserim, Andamans.—d. Row- 
burghiane nimis affinis.—N.*B. <Antidesma lunatum, Miq. = Aporosa 
lunatum, mihi; hic planta cl. Maingay No. 1416 et Wall. Cat. 5975, sub 
nomine “ Cynometra fide Bentham,” 

| | } LP 
(263. HyMENOCARDIA PLICATA, Woy, sp. Rmeoeesens plicatum, Muell, 


_ Arg. ?) 
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Arbor decidua, soweilis ferrugineo-puberulial; ; fojia oblonga et elliptico-ad 
obovato-oblonga, petiolo poll. lon&o v, pfulum Ibngiore puberulo suffulta, basi 
3-nervia rotundata v. subcordata et sepius subattenuata, brevjter et abrupte 
obtusiuscule acuminata, crenato-repanda, 3—5 poll. longa, chartacea, subtus 
seMus nervos puberula et dense lutescenti- vy. rubescenti-glandulosa ; flores 
dioici, mase. pedicello brevissimo puberulo, gloyperati, feminei sessiles, in race- 
mos elongatos axillares v. supra foliorum delapsorum cicatricibus egredientes 
dum juven#ia amentaceos collecti ; calyx mase. in alabastro globosus, sub- 
glaber; stamina numerosa, libera; ovarium dimerum, eompressum, dense 
glanduloso-punctatum, transverse rugoso-plicatum, stylis 2 brevibus mag- 
nis dense papilloso-villosis terminatum»; capsule desiderantur.,—Pegu, Mar- 
taban, Tenasserim (Helf. 4963).®Inter plantam meam et eam cl. Muell. 
Arg. ex descriptione discrimen nuflum adest nisi ovarium dimerum, nee alato 
3-gonum., Mallot®s Watlichianus, Muell. Arg. ex Ava,a me non visa, nulla 
nota differe videtur. //ymenocardia, ovulis solitariis nec binis gaudens, a 
Coccocerate imprimis seminibus compre#is et teste textura differt. Nume- 
rus coccorum in Coccocerate variat 2—4 (et probabiliter usque 5). 

264. CYCLOSTEMON EGLANDULOSUM (Hopea eglandulosa, Roxb. FI. 
Ind. II. G11). 

Arbor medioeris, 40—50-pedalis, glabra ; folia subobliqua, ovato-oblon- 
ga vy. ovato-lanceolata, basi acuta v. obtusa, petiol4 2—3 lin. longo gracili 
suffulta, integra, obtusiuscule acuminata, 1$—2 poll. longa, tenut-coriacea, 
eleganter reticulata, glabra ; flores masculi glabri, feminei puberuli, c. 3 lin. 
in diametro, pedicello puberulo c. 4 pollicari suffalti, solitariia v. raro bint 
et axillares ; ovarium fulvo-velutino-pubesceygs, 2-loculare ; stigmata sessilia 
glabra, dilatato-3-angularia, crenata; drupe desunt.—Arracan (etiam in 
montibus Bengaliw orientalis). * 

2652 CYCLOSTEMON SUBSESSILE, nov. sp. ~ 

Arbuscula 25—30-pedalis, glabra; folia oblonga ad elliptico-oblonga, 
basi subing-qualia, obtusiuscule et swpius subabrupte acuminata, 4—6 poll. 
longa, chartacea, intera v. undulata v. obsolete crenata, glabra, laxe reticu- 
lata ; flores parvi, pedicello vix } lin. longo canescenti-ppbescente suffulti, 
glomerati, axillares, calycis lobi concavo-orbiculares, extus canescenti-pubes- 
centes, lineam circiter longi; drupe ovoideo-oblonge, obsolete 4-lobm, c. 
3—+ poll. lange, pedunculo usque ad 1 lin. ae suffultm,aurantiaem, dense 
fulvo-puberulw, 2-loculares et 2-spermm, stigmatibus 2 v. raro 3 obbusius- 
culis minutis sessilibus coronate,— Martaban (etiam in montibus Khasya- 
nis 3 : 

: 266. Hemicyernta Anpamantca, Kurz in And. Rep. 1870, p. 47. 

Arbor 40—50-pedalis, glabra ; folia oPato-oblonga v. oblongo-lanceolata, 
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e, 2 lin. longis ; stamina numerosa ; drupe pedunculo vulgo deflexo crasso — 


2—3 lin. longo, obverse ovoides, plus quam semipollicem long, terefes, 
lwves, putamine semiterete, tegui-coriaceo— Andamans, (Hylfer 4962, mas). 
267. Brreperta ama@wa, Wall. ap. Voigt. Hort. Cale. 157. ° 

Arbuscula 15—25-pedalis, glabra; folia elliptica ad obovato-ellipticd, 
petiolo levi 2 lin. longo, basi obtusa, 24—+4 poll. longa, obtusa v. rotundata 
tenui-chartacea, glabra, subtus subglaucescentia, nervis lateralibus et reticu- 
latione exiguts ; flores glabri, masculi”* flavescentes, multo minores, feminei 
brevi-pedicellati, dense glomerati, rubri, *axillares ; calyx fem. glaber, lobis 

. lanceolatis subulato-acuminatis, lin, fere longis: petala .minuta, obovato— 
oblonga, rosea ; discus orbicularis, sublobatus ; drupm globosm, pisi magnifu- 
dine, succulents, atropurpurex, keves.—Burma. Genus Briedelia a Lehi- 
dieropside differt coccis inter se non” connatis et seminum testa membra- 
nacea sicca. Drupa in Lebidieropside eptearpio earnoso gaudet, cocei lignost 
connati et semina tegumento exteriori succoso-carnoso circumdata sunt. 


268. BRtEDELIA PUBESCENS, nov. sp. 

Arbusecula 20—30-pedalis, novellis pubescentibus; folia elliptico-ad 
obovato-oblonga, basi rotundata v. obtusa, petiolo ¢. 2 lin longo pubescente, 
breviter et abrupte acuminata v. apiculata, tenui-chartacea, integra, supra gla- 
bra v. subglabra, subtus fulvescenti-pubescentia ; flores parvi, albi, pedicello 
brevi pubescente suffulti, glomerati, axillares ; calyx dense puberulus, lobis 
lanceolatis ¢. 1 lin. longis, pefala obovata, truncata et 3-denticulata, discus 
magnus, orbicularis, aureus; drupw#*desunt.—Pegu.—Habitus omnino 2B. 
Moonii, Thw. 


269. BrtkpELIA DASYCALYX, nov. sp. 

Frutexemagnus scandens, novellis fulyo-pubescentibus ; folia,obovata ad 
obovato-oblonga, basi obtusa, petiolo crassiusculo c. 2 lin. longo suffulta, 
breviter acuminata apiculata v. obtusiuscula, 2—6 poll. longa, obsolete 
yepanda, chartacea, supra glabrescentia, subtus subglaucescentia eb parece 
-_—_ pubescentia, nervis venisque valde prominentibus ; flores parvi, fulyo-tomen= 
tela, sessiles, numerosi, in glomeros densos tomentosos axillarea collecti et 
sepius in racemum terminalem reducto-foliatum transformati ; calyx extus 
dense fulyo-pubescens, ¢. 2 lin, in diametro, lobis sub fructu lin. longis lan- 









.; petala obovato-linearia ; drupe ovoideo-ellipticw, pisi mag- 
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~ geolatis acutis ; discus orbicularis, levis, in centro annulo setoso drupa: basin. 


ss ¢ingente auctus: 1 
| piitudine, leves, atropurpurem, sucbulentw, calyco non accrescente suffulter. 
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ad 3 poll. longa et subcoriacea, obtusiuseula y. Bi fipa—var a, Ava, Prome, 
Pegu ; var. B. Prome.—Ex alltinitate B® stipu®ris, Bl. 

270. CLEISTANTIUS STENOPHYLLUS, nov. sp. - 

Arbor vy. frutex ? glaber ; folia lineari-lanceolata, basi acuta, petiolo 2 
lint longo, longe subulato-acuminata, 3—4 poll. longa, chartacea, integra, 
glabra subtus subpallida ; flores minuti sessilag, pauci glomerati, axillares ; 
bractee ciliates; calyx extus parce appresse pubescens ; ovarium glabram, 
sessile ; capsule desunt.—Tenasserim vy. Andamans (Helf. 45870).—N. B. 
Nanopetalum, Uassk. ad Oleistanthum certissime reducendum est. 

271. CroTron ROBUSTUS, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula robusta, 15 —25-pedalia novellis dense ferrugingo-lepidotis ; 
folia elliptica v. elliptico-oblongappetiolo crasso ferrugineo-lepidoto usque 
pollicem longo suffulta, basi biglafidulosa obtusa v, acuta, Lj—2 poll. longa, 
obtusa v. obtusiuscfla cum v. absque mucrone, raro subretusa, coriacea, ob- 
solete repanda v. integra, subtus parce ferrugineo v. lutescenti-lepidota eb 
elabrescentia, nervis lateralibus tenuibu® vix conspiculs ; flores parvi, mascult 
brevi-pedicellati canescenti-villosodepidoti, feminet subsessiles, majores fer- 
rugineo-lepidoti racemos breviores spiciformes formantes, rachi canescenti- Vv. 
ferrugineo-tomentoso-lepidota et sulcata; calyx tomentoso-lepidotus; styl 
9-fidi; ovarium dense cupreo-lepidotum ; capsule globoso-ovoidex, S-cocew, 
G-sulcata, pisi majoris magnitudine, fulyo-argentew, obsolete lepidoto-tuber- 
culate; semina 3 lin. fere longa, 3-angulari-oblonga, levia, brannea.—Pegu, 
Tenasserim,—Ex affinitate C. argyrati, Bl. (syn. C. bicolos, Roxb.). 

972, Cnrnoron CALOcoccus, nov. sp. 


Fruticulus stellato-hirsutulus ; folia elligtico-ovata v. ovata, basi biglan- — 


dulos& rotundata, petiolo gracili 83—4-lin. longo stellato-aspero suffulta, 
breviter acuminata, repando-serrulata, raro subintegra, 1—2 poll. longa, mem- 
branacea,dlavescenti viridia, subtus stellato-pubescentia, supra stellato-aspe- 
ra; bractew minutw, subulatw, hirsutee ; flores graciliter pedicellati, racemos 
graciles pupescentes terminales formantes ; calyx hispidus, lobie sub fructu 
ce, 1} lin. longis lances®latis ; capsule pisi magnitudine, profunde et subdiva- 
ricato B-lobw et 3-coces, tuberculis pilis hispidis radiantibus terminatis 
obtectre ; semina levig, brunnea.—Pegu, Rangoon.—Species elegans, C. 
Tiglii habitu, nulli arete allinis. = 
273. Coron FLOCCULOSUS noy. 5p. . 


apiculata, crenata v. crenato-serrata (in serraturis glandulosa v. eglandulosa), 
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membranacea, juniora subtus dense stellate floccosa, dein ftrinque v. supra 
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tes, crustacem, dense et itt canescenti-stellato-tomentose : ; Semina c. 
2 lin. longa, elliptico-obl ga, dorso cgnvexo levia.—Pegu, Promen—0. 
caudato athinis, 

274. CRoroy supnyrate 8, NOV. sp. 

Frutex deciduus, 5—S8-pedalis, novellis ferrucineo-furfuraceis ; bolia 
obovato-ad sublyrato-oblonga, basi stipitato-biglandulosa attenuata Shirin 
ta v. subcordata, petiolo 4 —¥ sollicas stellate-furfuraceo sulffulta, obtusa vy. 
obtusiuscule acuminata, 3—5-poll. longa, argute repando-serrulaja, membra- 
nacea, adulta glabra v. subtus secus” nervos stellato-aspera: flores parvi, 
pedicellati, stellato-tomentosa, racemum ferrugineo- v. fulvo-stellato-tomen- 
tosum ramulos novellos terminantgm formantes; sepala lato-lanceolata, 
acuta, extus fulvo-pubescentia ; petala magginibus ciliato-pubescentia ; torus 
pilosus ; stamina c. 156—20, glabra; petala in fl. fem. nulla; ovarium dense 
fulvo-stellato-tomentosum, stigmatibua brevibus ; capsulm parvee, pisi mino- 
ris magnibudine, 3-cocex, subylobosw, crustacew, leaves, parce appresse-stel- 
lato-hirtz ; semina 2 lin. fere longag albido- et brunneo-variegata, levia.— 
Andamans.—C. Tiglio quodammodo affinis, 

275. CROTON CROZOPHOROIDES, noy. sp. 

Suffrutex erectus, 1—1}-pedalis, dense stellato-tomentosus ; folia ovali- 
oblonga v. ovalia, basi stipitato-biglandulosa rotundata v. obtusa, petiole 
4—1} pollicari stellato-tomentoso subglabrescente suffulta, obtusa vy. acuta, 
14—2 poll longa, indistincte dentato-crenata (denticulis pilis stellatis ter- 
minitis), crasse myembranacea, juniora dense canescenti-stellato-tomentosa, 
supra granulato-aspera et Subtus tomentella, nervis et reticulatione crassis 
prominentibus ; flores lutescentes, parvi, masculi pedicello 1—2 lin. longo 
(feminei brevi crasso) stellato-tomentozo suffulti, racemos longos stellato- 
pubescentes ramulos novellos axillares’ terminantes formantes ; bractew con- 
spicuze, 2—3 lin. longs, lineares, stellato-pubescentes et muriculis _coccineo= 
glandulosis ciliate: , calyx extus dense fulvo-stellato-tomentosus, femineus 
major, lobis Janceolatis acutis ; petala maris oblongo-lanceolata, marginibus 
albo-villosis ; stamina numerosa, glabra, toro piloso inserta ; ov arium dense 
fulvo-stellato-tomentosum, stylis coccineis, bis dichotomice-divisis ; capsulas 
ovoideo-globosw, ‘leviter 3-lobe, 3-coccm, cerasi putaminis magnitudine, 
apice depress, fulvo-stellato-tomentose, crustacewx. -—Species pulcherrima 
distinctissima, habitu omnino J@locrotonis-—Prome. 

276. CaLopiscus HIRsUTULUS, nov. sp. 

‘Suffrutex 1—2-pedalis, simplex, ramulis junioribus compressis hirsutis ; 
folia opposita, suborbicularia, #—6 poll, longa et submquilata, basi 7-vervid 
Subobsolete maculata cordata, petiolo 4—L1 ped. fere longo pubescente sufful- 
ta, brevissime et obtusiuscule acupinata, subintegra v, obsolete repando- 

dentata, chartacea, utrinque sparse sed Yonge hispida, subtus prominenter et 





crasse nervosa, glabrestentia et parce aureo-glandulosa ; spicie masculee densay 
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et breves, usque 4 pollicares, sessiles, ae axillares : bractem 


sublineares, calyce paulo longiores 4 calyxamaris lustjuam lin. in diametro, 
fulvo-tomentellus, in alabastro globosus ; sepala 3, lato concavo-ovata ; stami- 
na numerosissima, glabra ; flores feminei et capsule ignotw.—Pfru, Prome,— 
Coelodiscus meltus species omnes Malloti includit qua alabastro apic 


ulato 
et seminibus carunculatis waudent. 


Genus tali modo reformatum, charac- 
teribus stalnuhibus ornatum, magis naturale Cvadit, et inter alia Mallotum 
eriocarpoidem, eriocarpum, lappaceum, longipedem et disparem recipit, 

277. CLAOXYLON LONGIPETIOLATUM, nov. sp. 

Frutex subsimplex v. arbuseuls, S$—15-pedalis, canlibus fistulosis ef 
novellis appresse pubescentibus, folia elliptica ad ovato-oblonga, basi acuta 
v. obtush, v. raro subcordata, petiglo 5—3 poll. longo sulfulta, breviter et 
tenuiter acuminata, 4—S8 poll. longa, crasse membranacea, undulato-crenata 
v. crenato-dentata,gpenninervia, utrinque scabra, subtus secus nervos parce 
appresse pubescentia; flores parvi, masculi racemos nutantes canescentes 
appresse hispidos formantes ; capsula (ugica tantum adest in montibus Kha- 
sya acl, Hookero et Thomsonio collecta et a speciminibus ipsis separata) iis 
Malloti eriocarpoidi nimis aflinis, profunde 3-loba, muricibus hirsutis obtec- 
ta, stylis simplicibus papilloso-fimbriatis coronata, 3-cocea, coceis pisi mag- 
nitudine,—Pegu, Martaban.—C. longifolio affinis. 

278. CLAOXYLON LEUCOCARPUM, nov. sp. 

Fruticulus 3—4-pedalis, caulibus fistulosis, novellis stellato-pubescen- 
tibus ; folia ampla, lato-ovata, basi rotundata v. subcordata, petiolo pube- 
rulo glabrescente 3—8 pollicari suffulta, pedem circiter longo et fere sequila- 
ta, basi crasse-3- v, sub-5-nervia, breviter et obtusiuscule acuminata, repando- 
dentata, membranacea, supra stellato-aspera, Subtus stellato-puberula, nervis 
venisque transversis crassis et prominendibus percursa ; flores desunt, feminei 
breviter-pedicellati, racemos breves stellato-tomentosos axillares efformantes ; 
ealyx stellato-tomentosus, inwquali-2-sepalus ; ovarium dense muricatum, 
stellato-bispidum ; capsuleo pedunculo puberulo 2— lin. longo crasso sufful- 
tw, cerasi Minoris magnitudine, 3-v. raro 4- v. 2-cocce et -lobm, stylis crassis 
papillose-timbriatis coronatw, dense muricati (muricibus stellato-hispidis), 
albm, carnoso-coriacee ; semina subgloboso-ovoidea, leevia, *pisi minoris mag- 
nitudine, arillo niveo stcculento omnino inclusa,—Pegu. 

279. Tracts BurMANIca, nov. sp. « 

Frutex volubilis, novellis appresse puberulis ; folia larga, cordato-ovata, 
petiolo 1—3 pollicari canescenti-appresse-puberulo suffulta, basi 5-nervia 
sinuato-cordata, breviter et abrupte acuminatas tenui-chartacea, remote denti- 
culata v. subintegra, 2—5 poll. longa, supra sparse albo-sectulosa, flores de= 
sunt; peduneuli solitarii, graciles, 2—3 poll. longi, puberghi, e ramulis novel- 
lis axillaribus egredientes ; calycis lolai sub fructu lato-ovati, foliacei, acuti, 


pollicemfere longi, extus sparsius; intus dense appresse setosi; capsulw B- 
. 7 ~ ; Pd ; - . a 
; . 
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COCeH, CoecIs pisi majoris gnitudine, longe et rigide appresse hirsutce, 
lignose, calyee aucto G6-ffiolato® sustentie ; semina globosa, velutina, pul- 
cherrime atrobrunneo=tigrings.—M artaban, 


BLUMEODENDRON noy, ge. 


oe 

Flores dioici. Calyx maris valvatus, 3-partitus, Petala nulla. Dis- 
cus maris glandiformis. Stamina numerosa, libera, receptaculo centrali ele- 
vato inserta, Ovarii rudimentum nullum. Ovarium 3-loculare, ovulis soli- 
tariis. Capsula magna, fibroso-carnoso, 3-cocca. Semina magna, arillo 
spurio erasso involuta, Albumen ‘saponaceum. Cotyledones foliacci, sub- 
orbiculares ; radicula brevis.—Arboreg, foliis oppositis et utplurimum verti- 
cillatis, simplicibus, petiolis incrassato-agiculatis. Flores mediocres, pedi- 
cellati, breviter racemosi, racemis fasciculatis axillaribus, 

Genus a el, Muell. Arg. eum Afelloto incaute conju®etum. 

280. Broweopenpron Toxnnat, (Mallotus Tokbrai, Muell. Arg. in 
DC, Prod, XV/2 956.) Etiam in imsulis Andamanicis occurrit. 

Altera species, sub nomine Paracrotonis penduli in Horto Bogoriensi 
culta et sub eodem nomine a el. Muell. Arg. in Prodromo annotata, nomine 
Bl. Muelleri saluto. Folia sunt minora, texture tenuioris et subtus leevia. 
—Paracrcion pendulus, Miq., mihi ignota est, sed jam racemis 3—1 | -peda- 
libus capsulisque tomentosis toto ceelo differt. 

N. B. Aallotus albus, Muell. Arg. = Mf, tefracoccus (Rottlera tetra- 
cocca, Roxb. H. Ind. IIL. §26.)—Rottlera alba, Roxb. cum Malloto panteu- 
lato, Muell. Arg. conjungenda est. 

28L. CrLermion xrripum, Thw. MS. 

Arbuseula glaberrima ; folia lato- ad elliptico-lanceolata, petiolo 2—3 
lin. longo (in speciminibus Ceylonifis longiore) crasso suffulta, utringue 
acuminata, a medio repando-dentata, 2—3} poll. longa, tenui-coriacea, ela- 
bra, in siceo fuscescentia: flores masculi parvi, glabri, sessiles, pauci, clorme- - 
rati, spicam glabram y. indistincte puberulam clongatam oppositifolian 
terminalem eflicientes ; calyx glaber, in alabastro globesus ; flores aperti ete. - 
ignoti.—Andamans. 

252, MAcARANGA MOLEIUSCULA, nov. sp. | 

Arbor mediveris, novellis molli-pubescentibus ; sti pule magnm, lineari- 


oblongm, acuminate; folia makis minusve orbiculari-ovata, petiolo S—# 


pollicari glabrescente glaucescente suffulta, basi mullinervia lato-cordate, 


- 4—14 ped. in diametro, sinuato-denticulata, breviter acuminata, new branncea 


v. submembranacea, supra molf-puberula y. subglabra, subtus dense pulerula 
et luteo-glandulosa, raro glabrescentia ; flores parvi, masculi et feminei sessi- 


es, illi glomerati Kgacted foliacea ¢—4 lin, longa lato-ovali v. ovata acumi- 
nati dentata v. pectinata protecti & paniculam axitlarem pedyyeulatam 
subgracilem puberulanf efficientes ; feminei solitarii bractea cuncato-oblonga 
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swpius 3-lobaA serrato-dentata v. fimbriata ae fomentella ec. 4—} polli- 
eari subtenti, spicas simplices igterrupéas puybertlas formantes: anthera 
5—6; ovarium appresse hispidulum, 2-loculare; styli 
desunt. Andamans (Helf. 4722).— 

eo N. B. AL gummiflua, Muell, Arg. = AL denticulata, Muell. Arg. 

283. MAacarnaNGA MEMBRANACEA, nov. sp. 

Frutex sursum ramosus, 2—4-pedalis, novellis puberulis, ramulis gla- 
hyescentibug et glaucescenti-fuscis; folia ovata v. suboblongo-ovata, non 
peltata, basi 3-nervia subtruncata v. subsinuato-rotundata, petiolo gracili 
1—3 poll. longo puberulo snffulta, 2—4 poll. longa, simplicia vy. passim in 
lobos 2 v. 1 laterales longe acuminatos producta, remote calloso-dentata, 
longissime et tenuiter acuminata, guniora utrinque rubescenti-glandulosa et 
subvelutina, v. supra glabrescentaa; flores masculi, ignoti, feminei sessiles, 
solitarii bint v. terng bractea foliacea 4—+} pollicari ovata acuminata lacera- 
to-dentata puberulé et glandulosé subtenti et in capitulum involucratum 
pedunculo 1—8 poll. longo pubescentg axilari suffultum collecti; calyx 
urceolatus, limbo tubulari styli basin amplectente, ovarium rubicundo-glan- 
dulosum et hirsutum, styli 2, } poll. longi, filiformes, glabri; capsule 2- 
cocerw et 2-lobme, coccis pisi minoris magnitudine, rubicundo-gzlanduloso- 
pulverulentm et muricibus filiformibus glabris sparsis obtectw ; semina glo- 
bosa, brunnea, levia.—Ava, Martaban.—JLl, involucrate aftinis. 

284, CopreumMm ANDAMANICUM, nov. sp. 

Frutex magnus, glaber; folia obovato-oblonga ad elliptiea, basi acuta 
v. obtusa, petiolo 3—LO lin, longo, breviter et obtusiuscule acuminata, 3—6 
poll. longa, pergamacea, integra, glabra; flores parvi, masculi pedicello 
expillari 3—4 lin. longo sulfulti et racemum umbelli- vy. corymbi-formem 
formantes, femmei paulo majores, pedicello brevissimo crasso supportati et 
corymbulum subsessilem ramulos novellos szpius axillares terminantem 

= > 
efficientes ; calycis lobi rotundati, glabri, ii fl. fem. ovati, acuti; petala in 
mare parva; glandule hypogynw magn, trigono-truncatm@, carnose ; stami- 
na in serichus pluribug ; ovarium apprese hirsutum, stylis 3 longissimis pro- 
funde bifidis, capsulm pedunculo nutante brevi sursum incrassato suffultw, 
globoso-3-cocew, cerasi minoris magnitudine, indistincte scabriusculs, ligno- 
so-coriacese ; semina ovoideo-elliptica, holosericeo-canescentia, variegata.— 
Andamans.— C. wmbellato, Muell. Arg. aftittis. 
285. CopracuM ? LUTESCENS, noy. sp. 





2, subulati; capsule 
* 


Frutex dioicus ?, 8—12-pedalis, novellis sparse puberulis; folia lanceo- | 


lata, passim subfalcata, basi acuminata, pétiolo 2—3 lin. longo puberulo 
pergamacea, glabra, penniner- 
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catus, lobis ovato-lancedkatip, c. 4 lin. longis, acutis; extus appresse hispidu- 








lis; stamina ec. 8—12 @irea centrym lwye luteum disci latiuseuli continui 


inserta petala nulla; flores feminei ete. ignotimAndamans, 

286. EAc@cARIA HOLOPHYLLA, nov. sp. 

Arbor sempervirens, glaberrima; folia alterna, oblonga ad lato-lanceo- 
lata, basi acuta v. obtusa, petiolo 3—4 lin. lonvo suffulta, obtusiuscule acu- 
minata, pergamacea, integerPima, 3—6 poll. longa, nervis lateralibus curvis 
tenuibus; flores parvi, sessiles, masculi 3-ni v. plures, feminei basilares 
solitarii, bracteis brevibus latis (magne glandul# utrinque insertis} protec- 
ti eb racemum spiciformem oppositifolium terminalem glabrum formantes ; 
flores masculi 2—9-andri ; baccie ignotvie —Martaban, Tenasserim —Z. 
oppositifolite affinis, sed foliis integerrimis alternis statim distinguenda, 

287. EvrPHoreia SCABRIFOLIA, noy. sp. 

Herba annua, subsimplex, gracilis, 1—2-pedalis, rgmis glabris in sicco 
sulcatis ; stipule breves et angustw, parce et rigide fimbriatw; folia linearia 
v. elongato-lineari-oblonga, brevissyme petiolata v. subsessilia, basi inaquali 
rotundata vy. obtusa, 1—2 poll. longa, mucronato-acuta, cartilagineo-serrula- 
ta, crasse membranacea, supra glabra, subtus sparse crispato-pilosula, l-ner- 
via, nervis lateraljbus nullis, glauco-viridia; capitula subsessilia, in cymas 
¢lomeriformes subsessiles axillares v. spurie terminales collecti, v. spe bina 
v. solitaria; involucrum campanulatum, breve, extus puberulum, fauce villo- 
sum, fimbriatum, glandulis in appendicem obovato-cuneatum laceratum 
album plus quam lin, longum expansis ; ovarium canescenti-pilosulam ; styli 
graciles, 2-lobulati; capsules 3-coces, parce crispato-pilosulw, c, 2-lin. in 
diametro, coccis compresso-acutis dorso nudis; semina obsolete 3-gono-ob- 
longa, sordide aurantiaca, @paca, levia—Prome, Pegu.—Ex aflinitate Z. 

notaptere, Boiss. . _ 

288. KEvurnoreta Erreuyiiormes, Kurz in And. Rep. ed 2. 48. 
hy Arbuseula 15—12-pedalis, carnosa, glabra, inermis, ramis Complanatis 

crasse alatis, crenato-sinuatis, ad articulationes attenuatis et teretibus ; 
stipule obsolete ; folia obovalia, brevissime petiolatg, basi olitusa, glabra, 
carnosa, nitentia, rotundata y. subretusa, nervis lateralibus obsoletis ; capi- 
tua in cymul&s dichotomas brevipedunculatas glabras e sinubus crenatura- 
r rum ramorum egredientes disposita; capsule profifnde trilobw, glabra, iis 
KE. ligularie consimilia,— Aadamans,| 


URTICACE 2. 


BaLasosmmeEBLUS, nov. gen. Pl. XTX. 

Flores mMOonoicil ; masculi ignoti (ex inflorescentiis valde juvenilibus pro- 
oabiliter ament i?), Feminei racemosi: perianthium cum ovario conna- 
tum, sursum liberum et ovarium eomnino includens, apice perforatum. 
Ovarium somisuperam, l-ovulatum, ‘ovulo pendulo ; stylus per Brevis, e pe- 
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rianthii orificio protrudens ; stigmata 2, brevi | @rassa, villosula. Drupa 
perianthio carnoso inclusa, monospgrma, eArbor Jact®scens, subglabra, foliis 
alternis grosse spinescenti-dentatis. Genus imperfecte cognitum sed distinc. 
tissimum Antari aftine 4 
759. BALANOSTREBLUS ILICIFOLIUS, nov. sp. 
Arbor ramulis seabriuscule puberulis; folia elliptica ad lato-ovalia, 
petiolo terete 1—2 lin. longo glabro suffulta, ba®i sepius subinoquali acuta 
> v. obtusa, rigide coriacea, spinoso-ucuta, grosse spinoso-dentata, 1—3 poll. 
longa, gtabra, supra nitida costa supra immersa subtus unacum nervis late- 
ralibus arcuato anastomosantibus valde prominente ; flores parvi, viridiuseuli, 
pedicello brevi crasso suffulti, in racemum axillarem brevyem collecti ; perian- 
thium obturbinatum, rugulose-tukerculatum, c. 2 lin. longum . drupss pisi 
minoris magnitudine, rubra, rugulasm@, carnosm, glabrwe.—Chitlagong (HE. 
et Th, sub Sapi sp. Jo. 4); Ava (J. Anderson). 


MUSACE A. 
290. Musa rvera, Wall. ap. Voigt Cat. Hort. Cale. 579, non hort, ; 
-~ Kurz in Journ. Agr. Hort. Soc. Beng. XIV. 301. 

Humilis, em@spitosa, caudicibus pollicem vix crassis viridibus; folia 
oblonga basi subrotundata glabra, petiolis brevibus foliaceo-marginatis ; 
spathse saltem apice imbricatw decidum ovales obtuse rubra pruinosulw 
5—G6-llore ; flores aurantinci, labio pumilo; fructus crasse truncato-rostrati 
lutei glabri; semina depresso-turbinata lavia.—Pegu, Martaban. 


LILIACE A. 
291. Dracena Hevrentana, Wall. MS? (Cordyline Helferiana, T. 
And, Cat. Hort. Cale. 72.) ° 


Suffrutex parvus, decumbens, simplex y, vix ramosus, glaber, 1—2-peda- 
lis, caudice Masi radicante 3—4 lin. crasso; folia approximata, obverse lan- 
ceolato-oblonga, sessilia et basi dilatata, v. in petiolum lato-foliaceum lou- 
giorem v. bréviorem vaginantem subattenuata, acuta v. breviter acuminata, 
1—14 ped. longa et 14—2 poll. lata, subundulata, tenui-coriacea, costa 
apicem versus subevanescente, venis in sicco tenuibus sed prominentibus ; 
flores albi v. in colorem pfurpurascentem vergentes, tubo viridiusculo, poll. 
longi, pedicello gracili basin versus articulato suffulti 2—3-ni fasciculati, 
secundi et paniculam parce divaricato-ramosam terminalem amplam glabram 
efficientes ; bractem lineari-lanceolate, ew ramificationum inferioram usque 
ad pollicem longw, decidum; bracteole ovato-anceolatce, minutw ; perian- 
thium basi inflatum et fere usque ad basin G-partitum, lobis linearibus obtu- 





sis tubuloso-convergentibus apice tantum patentibus ; filamepta alba; bacer 
1—8 lobm, lobis subsphericis pisi magnétudinis aurantiacis nitidis 1-spermis. 
—Pegu, Mertaban, Tenasscrim.—D. tornifolia affinis, © 
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292. Dracena pichypiynna, nov. sp. 


Fruticulus erectus v. gecendeMs, simplex v. vix ramosus, glaber, 1—2- 
pedalis, caulibus digiti minoris crassitudine v. tenuioribus ; folia elliptica ad 
elliptico-lanceolata, acuta v. subulato-acuminata, coriacea, siepius maculata, 
4—6 poll. longa ct 1}—2} poll. lata, costa apicem versus evanescente, tenis 
tenuibus et prominentibus, superiora basi sensim complicato-attenuata semi- 
amplexicaulia, inferiora in petiolum usque ad poll. longum foliaceusa basia 
vaginanter ampliatum abruptius contracta; flores albi, pedicelle brevissimo 
robustiusculo articulato suffulti, racemum terminalem 1—2 pollicarem spici- 
formem pedunculatum glabrum efficientes; perianthiaum e¢. 3 poll. longum . 
rectum, basi parum inflatum, fere usque ad basin G-fidum, lobis erectis et 
tubiformi-conniventibus apice tantum esecto-patentibus ; baccse 3—1-lobre, 

"| lobis globosis pisi magnitudine rubris nit*ntibus monospermis.—Andamane. 
(etiam Malacca, Maingay No. 1684): <A D. spicata, Specie arborea, qua- 
cum cl, Baker conjunxit, statura humili et perianthio recto non torto 
jam differt. D. Finlaysoni, Baker®Peadem est ac D. linearifolia, Mig. 

293. DRACENA BRACHYPIYLEA, nov. sp. = 

Fruticulus gracilis, parce ramosus, glaber caulibus 2—4 lin. erassis, 
folia linearia, sessitia basi breve petioliformi-attenuata et lato-amplexicaulia ; 
$—1-pedalia, acuminata, tenui-chartacea, costi apicem versus evanescente 
venisque tennissimis ef prominentibus ; Hores $—% poll. longi, albi, pedicello 
supra medio articulato 2—3 lin. longo suffulti, bini v. solitarii, in racemos 
breves strictinsculos dispositi et paniculam terminalem sessilem brevem 
erectam glabram formantes; bractese lineari-lanceolate, subulato-acumina- 





tw, inferiores usque ad } poll. longm; bracteolie ovatw, acutw, membrana- 
cem, scarioso-marginate, c, lin, longw; perianthium fere ad basin 6-fidw, 
lobis tubulosu-conniventibus et apice ereeto-patentibus; filamenta alba; 


y baccwe.—Andamans,—D., angustifoli@ aflinis. > 
GRAMIN EA. 
J 
- 294, ARUNDINARIA ELEGANS, nov. sp. . 


Fruticosa, 6—15-pedalis, culmis digit-crassis ; folia linearia, longe acu- 

minata, brevissime petiolata, rigide chartacea, 4—5 poll. longa, $—+4 poll. 

3 lata, subtus conspicue tesselata et, praesertim apicem versus, secus margines 
cartilagineas subspinuloso-scab¥a ; foliorum vaginew glabra, ore truncato parce 

hirsuto ; turionum vagine parce fulyo-hispiduls, ore nudo attenuato minute 
auriculates ; spicule pedicello gracili } —1 poll. longo suffultee, 14}—} poll. 

longw, 14—4-florw, racemurh terminalem paniculiformem angustum ¢gla- 

brum efficientes ; glume 2, 3—3} lin. longee, superior paulo brevior ; rachil- 

; lw c, 2 lin, longag, sericeo-puberyle, nodo barbatm ; valvula exterior ec, 4 lin, 

| longa, compresso-concava, lanceolata? uspidato-acumpnata, levis; valvula 
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2-fidum sulcatum parce pilosa ; lodiculm 2, ciliat ; ‘stigmata alba; antheras + 


purpures ; earyopsis deest.—aAva, WMartalfin,—A. racemose nimis affinis. 
295. Baarevsa (DENDROCALAMUS) LONGISPATHA, nov. sp. 
Crespitosa, arborea, 40—G60-pedalis, culmis brachium crassis, turionum 
vaginwe longissimme, sursum culmum haud amplectentes, 1}—1} ped. longw ; 
appresse bruntieo setosm, altero latere oris angugtati auriculo brevi rotundato 
enudo membranaceo aucte; lamina imperfecta membranacea, reflexa; lingula 
conspicua sed angusta, longe et grosse brunneo-setoso-limbriata ; folia lan- 
ceolata ad lineari-lanceolata, G6—S8 poll. longa et }—1 poll. lata, longe acu- 
; minata, brevissime petiolata v. subsessilia, supra presertim secus margines 
scabriuscula glabrescentia; subtus glaueescentia; vagina glabre, ore nudo 
paulum product, ligula conspicuag fimbriata; spiculm minute, truncate, 
2i—3 lin. long, basi attenuatw, cimpactipscule et divaricato-5-florm, dense 
glomerate, in spica® interruptas dein in paniculam amplam transformatus 
collect: valvule: 2 inferiores vacuw v. gemmiparme, superiores 3 fertiles; 
valvula exterior fl. herm. obovato-orbicul@ris, acuta, 3 lin. fere longa, nitida, 
- vyalvula interior subsequilonga, anguste navicularis, secus carinas dorsi 
concavo-depressi parce pilosa; anthers lutem, mucronate ; stylus longus, 
persisteng, breviter 2-fidus, stigmata purpurea; ovarium et stylus hirsuti.— 
Arracan, Pegu, Martaban.—Caryopsis Dendrocalamt non est baccata nec 
perigynio circumdata, sed epicarpium plane coriaceum y, subcrustaceum 
nec membranaceum uti in Bambusa sensu stricto. 

296. Bamnusa (DENDROCALAMUS) CALOSTACHYA, NOV. sp. 

Arborea, ceespitosa ; vagin@ ramorum noyellorum appresse fusco-setosm, 
ore truncate, marginibus albo-ciliatis ; ligula iptegra vy. subintegra, angusta ; 
folia larga, lato-lanceolata, }—1 ped. longa, 2—1 poll. lata, basi_rotundata, 
breviter (vix lin. long.)-petiolata, acuminatissima, marginibus et supra apicem 
versus scabra, subtus molliter puberula; vagines glabrw ? conspitue albo- 
ciliate, ore non products ; lingula conspicua, integra erosayy, fimbriata ; 
spicule latq-oblonge, compressiuscule, } poll. longwe vy. paulo longiores, 
7—8-llore, glomeratwyspicas interruptas dein in paniculam amplam  trans=- 
formatas eflicientes ramulis plus minus puberulis ; valvules 2 infimme abbre- 
viatw, vacuwe, sequentes omnes fertiles ; valvula exterior fl, herm. lato-ovata, 
c. 4—6 lin. longa, acuta, levis ; valyula interior naviculari-oblonga, acuta 
(ea florum inferiorum etiam obtusa), basi subattenuata, gxteriore brevior, 
dorso puberula v. raro subglabra, secus margines ef carinas albo-ciliata ; ¥ 
antheraw lutew, longiuscule et levi-mucronate ; filamenta libera; ovarium, 
cum stylo longo hirsutum ; stigma simplex, piirpureum ? lodicule Lv, 2, 
lanato-fimbriate, minutes —Ava.—B, latiflor@# (Dendrocalamua—AMunro) 
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appresse-albido puberulis » turionum vagine: magnum, g opresse argente-osetu- 
loses, ore subtrincatie ; lamina imperfecta extus appresst serice l ax 
m auriculas falanto-oblongas setoso-fimbriatas decurrens ; folia ®ineari-lan- 
ceolata, basi truncata smpius subobliqua, breviter (1 lin.) petiolata (superiora 
ubsessilia), 4—8 poll. longa, 4—1 poll. lata, acuminata, subtus seabride 
hirtula, marginibus seabra, neevis utrinque 5—7 ; vagines glabrm? (vero- 
similiter juniores hirsute), ore haud products: et auricula incrassata Tonge 7 
(pilis 2—4: lin. longis) fimbriata terminate ; spicule, ete. ignota*—Pagu.— 
ex uaflinitate B. stricte. 
293. GIGANTOCHLOA (OXYPENANTHERA) MACROSTACHYA, nov. sp. 
Arborea, 80—50-pedalis, cxespitdsa, culmis brach, crassis; turionum 
vaginw brevissime, 5—8 poll. longs, dese appresse nigrescenti-setosw ; 
lamiga imperfecta in auriculas magrits undulatas rotundatg-terminatas fuseo- 
fimbriatas decurrens ; lingula angustissima, integra v. obsolete dentata ; 
folia lanceolata, basi obtusa vy. subrotundata, breviter (1 lin.) petiolata, 5—7 
poll. longa, 4—} poll. lata v. latiora, acuminatissima, marginibus retrorse 
scabra, subtus albida et molliter puberula ; vaginw patenti-hirsute, glabres- 
centes, uno latere oris paulum producti minute auriculate et parce sed longe 
(2—3 lin.) fimbriatw ; lingula inconspicua ; spicula sessiles (raro utia alte- 
rave pedunculata), 1}—2 poll. longa, lineares, compressiuscule, 6—7-flore, 
strict# v. raro curvule, subulato-acuminate, laxe glomerate, interrupte 
spicate et sensim paniculam amplam radicalem efficientes ; valvulw exterior- 
es omnes rigide nigrescenti-fimbriat~, inferiores 3 v. 4 abbreviate ef vacum, 
superiores 3 hermaphrodite ; valvula exterior fl. herm. lineari-lanceolata, x a 
convoluta, subulate-acuminata ; “valyula interior anguste navicularis, preser- 
tim sursum Sé@cus angulos dorsi deplanati atropurpureo-ciliata, apice vix 
bifida ; anthers purpuree, aristato-acuminate ; ovarium cum stylo simplici 
longo hirsutum ; stigma album.—Marfaban, Tenasserim.—Genus Oxytenan- 
thera, Munro (excepta O. Thwaitesis) nulla nota differt a Gigantochloa nisi 
catyopside elongata; valvula interior in omnibus speciehus a me #xaminatis 
deplanata et bicarinata evadit. Gigantochloe genus valde artiticiale et 
filamentis connatis*vix ac ne vix a Bombusd differt. Habitus et spicularum 
structura in generibus Bambusa et Gigantochloa simili modo variat et species _ 
ex habitu arctissime affines, «. 9. B. polymorpha et Gigantochloa aspera 
_ spiculis omnino inter se differunt. 
~ 299. MELOCANNA HUMILIS, nov. sp. Me 
_ Fruticosa, emspitosa, S—15-20 pedalis, culmis }—L poll. crassis ; turio- 
num vaginaaglabrie ? brevissimm, ore sinuato valde producto rotundate et — 
ampliate ; lamina imperfecta lineagis, erecta, basi in marginem polito-viri- 
deourrens ; Jingula angusjssima, integra; folia lanceolata ad 
si btusa, petiolo 2—B lin. longo suffulta, subuilato-acu- 
poll. lata, secys marginem alterum scaberrima 
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subtus glaucescentia et senbrido-puberula ; vagine: glabrm, ore minute auri- 
enlato longe fimbriatee > Spiculs,* ete, ignota—* Pegu, Arracan. Meloéanna 
a Schizostachyo ditfert caryopsidis epicarpio crasse earnoso e& perigynii ab- 
sentii. 
= 300. CEPIALOSTACHYUM FLAVESCENS, noy. sp. . 
Fruticosa, cxespitosa, LO—15-pedalis, culenis poll. circiter crassis; turio- 
nuni vaginee fragiles, appresse albo-setulosm, lamina imperfecta erecta v. 
Suberacta,” inflato-cordata, convoluto-acuminata, basi Im appendices latas 
undulatas fimbriatas faleatas decurrens, quarum tna deflexa altera sursum 
vergens; lingula c. 2 lin, lata, erosodentata ; folia parva, linearia, 3—5 poll. 
longa, 4—} poll. lata, acuminata, basi rotundata, brevissime petiolata mar- 
ginibus preesertim apicem versits scabra, csaterum glabra; vagins: glabrm, 
ore vix producto minute et incrassato-auriculates et pauci-fimbriate ; spicu- | 
le cylindrico-lineares, acuminatw®, ¢. > poll. longs, albo-pilosm, 38-flore, 
dense glomerate: et interrupte spicatiwe, dein sensim in paniculam radicalem 
amplam collects ; valvula infima vacua, sequentes hermaphrodite ‘cum ter- 
minali*hebetata; valvula interior et exterior fl. herm. subconformis, albo- 
pilosa, subulato-acuminata, illa dorso subdeplanato apicem pilosum versus 
bicarinata ; lodicule 8, lanceolate, acuminate, ciliolate: ; anthers primum 
viridinsculee ef purpurascenti-punctate, dein pallide flave, acute v. obtuste ; 
perigynium elongato-lageniforme, cum rostro triquetro parce pilosum ; stig- 
mata 3, brevia, albo-pilosa ; pericarpium.......—Pegu, in H. B. C. culta.— 


\ OC. pergracils affine. —Genus Zeinostachyum a Cephalostachyo more Arthro- 





stylidié rachillis elongatis tantum differt et, in opinioné mea, rejiciendunr est, 
Schizostachyum Blumei Munro, non N. BE, Species est nova Hind ostanica, 
Sch. Hindostanicum nominanda. . : 


301, PsEUDOSTACHYUM COMPACTIFLORUM, nov. sp. © 


Jato-acuminata, glabrd, nno latere apicem versus scabra ; vagint appresse 
sericeo-sctosa, mox glabrescentes, ore trune:to in auriculam lunatam reflexam. 
Jonge (3 lin.) oe aS gO integra, angusta ; spicules mini- 
me, 2—2} lin, tantam longa, iis Bambuse longispathe eonsimiles, lates et 
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sub anthesi quasi truncato-2-fidw, 5-florat dense glomeratw et interrupte= | 





| 1873.) 





lodicule 3, maximm, pvales, obtuse, longe t 
luteas, perigynium cum rostro brevi trfineato 
albo-plumosa ; pericarpium maturum pom feri magnitu udinis, 
globosum, nitens, rigide coriaceum ; semen maximum, Carnosum, mux ger- 
* minans.—Martaban, . . 
302, Psevpostacuyum Herert, nov. sp. (Bambusa Helferi, 
Munro, ?) -_ - 
Subscandens, esspitosa, arborescens, culmis poll. circiter crassig; tufto- 
num vagines fugacissime albido-setulosm, lamina imperfecta patens, basi 
attenuata in auriculam parvam Jonge fimbriatam producta, lingula angustis- 
sima setis albis 2—1 lin. longis fim@riata; folia larga, oblongo-lanceolata, 
basi vulgo ineequaliay breviter (1—2 lin.) p&tiolata, acuminata, $—1 ped. longa 
. _ 2—24-3 poll. lata, j juniora secus margines “scabra, mox glabra, subtus glau- 
cescentia ; vagine apparenter glabra, ore parum producto et uno latere 
minute fimbriato-auriculate ; lingula fimbriata, fragilitate pilorum mox 
integra ¥. indistincte denticulata ; Spicule, ete. ignota,—Pegu, Martaban. 
. 303. Drvocuno, ANDAMANICA, nov. sp. 

Alte scandens, culmis poll. circiter crassis ; turionum yagine sparse’ 
albido-setulosm, ore nudo rotundata et vulgo sad la tel. lamina imperfecta : 
erecto-patens, supra hispidula, lingula minute denticulata, sinum oris mar- 
ginans; folia larga, oblongo-lanceolata ad lanceolata, basi rotundata, brevis. 
sime petiolata, setaceo-acuminata, G—12 poll. longa, 1—2 poll. lata, utrin- 
que levia; vagine glabre, ore parum producto subrotundatw, lingula 
angusta, albida, os totum marginans et integra ; spiculm minute, }—L lin. 
longe, ovate, nitide, stramtnee, glabrie, sessiles, glomerata, interrupte 
Spicate: et in*paniculam racemiforman angustam terminalem collecta ; yal- 
yula inferior saceato-cymbiformis, abbreviata, retuso-mucronata, vacua ; 

“a valvula exterior fl herm. lato-convoluto-ovata, acuta, levis, lin, {tre longa ; 
’ valvula interior conformis ; antherw spurie-4-loculares, acuminatw; ovarium 
ete., ignota... Andamans (etiam im tneulis Nicobaricis). —D. Pianghorrek 
_ aflinis, sed spiculis multo minoribus pallidis (nee brunneis) foliis multo ma- 
rae _joribus et ligula taginarum differt. Specimina ex insulis Phillipinis, valvula 
~ interiore ciliata gaudentia et acl. Munro cum 2.*Tyangkorreh conte 
mihi est species nova et etsi eam non vidi D, ciliafam noinino. i, 
“! O4, Desoto, Macterntanpu, (Bambuse Maclellandii, Munro in 
ss Linn, Trans, XXVI. 114). , ; 
a. + Alte scandens, culmis polKcem erassis ; turionam vagine fugaciter ap-  ~ 
_ presse argenteo-setulosm ore _ incrassato polito-marginate ; ligula brevis, 
integra ; folia magna, oblongo- ad ovato-lanceolata, basi rotundata, breviter gees 
es a—2 lin.) “petiolata, subulato-acuminata, }—1} ped, longs, Bt ot poll. = 
, levi Lake eens versus. r¢ A S ir 
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“Ja appressa rotundata nitente nuda terminate, lingula os totum occupans, 


integra giagrionlen, oly. ign6ta.— Peyu, Mi¥tabane : 


CORRIGBNDA ET ADDENDA. * 
“Pueraria brachyearpa, supra p. 232, dele observationem ‘ Spatholobus 
erassifolius Bth. Dioclew est species,’ et adde x 
218). PUERARTA STRICTA, NOV. sp. 
~ Herba perennis erecta 2—4-pedalis, ramis subteretibus novellis eanes- 
centi-tomentosis ; folia pinnatim 3-foliolata, petiolo 1}—2 pollieari pubes- 
eente suffulta; foliola ovata, lateralia inwqualia, 2—3 poll. longa, acuta v. 
breviter acuminata chartacea utrinque sparse appresse hirsutula ; flores desunt ; 
racemi canescenti-tomentosi simples axillares et in paniculas terminales 
“eollecti ; bractess parve, subulatie, persistentes ; pedicelli sub fruetu ¢, 2 lin, 
longi, calyx ec. lin. longus puberulus ; Tegumina lineari-sblonga, 1—14_ poll. 
longa, 2} lin. lata, plana, glabra, pallida, 7-—9-sperma ; semina compresso- 
orbicularia, nigra, c. 2 lin. Jata—Pegu, Martaban. ‘ 

= 243c, PUuERARTA HIRSUTA, NOV. sp, 4 
| Herba pgrennis volubilis v. prostrata ramis obtuse angulatis et retrorse 
appresse hirsutis ; folia pinnatim 3-foliolata, petiolo patenter hirsuto 2—2} 
pollicari suffulta ; foliola ovata ad ovato-lanceolata, lateralia obliqua, acumi- 
pata, chartacea, 2i—3} poll. longa, utrinque (presertim sabtus) sparse 
appresse hirsuta; flores desunt; racemi vulgo bini v. terni dense fulvo-hir- 
sutuli, axillares ; bractew deciduw ; pedicelli sub fructu e¢. lin. longi; calyx 
parvus; legumina oblongo-v. linvari-lanceolata, }—1 poll. longa, 3—3¥4 lin. 
lata, plana et subtorosa, sparse sed longe et patenter hirsuta, 2—4-sperma 5 
semina transverse ovoidea, compressa, pallida v. pallide brunnea, nitida, c.. 

24 lin. lata.— Pegu. | BS ee 
ee eae. Explanatio tabularum, * > 

3a aK TY, XVIII. .Gonocitrus angulatus, Wz. Fig. 1. ramus fructiferus ; f, 2, fructus ; 
«3. id, longitudinaliter sectus ; f. 4. id. horizontaliter sectus; f. 5. 
ss semen, magnitudine paullo auctum; f. 6. semen longitudinaliter sec- | 


a | ~ tun, M wl / P = 
ae T, XIX. Balanostrebl s ilicifolius, Kz. Fig. 1. ramus florens plants feminere . 


£8, ramus fructicans ; f. 8. racemus florum femineormp ; f 4. flos femi- 





ae é. neus perianthio remato ovyarium exbibens ; f. 5. flos f nineus 
. ——_ dinaliter dissectus ; f. 6 fructus maturi_sectio vertitalis, — 





itudine auct#, 























Nores OF ES Cenrnfoue or Ix prA—by W. E. 
Dinapore, : 


(Received September 8th, read November 5th, 1973.) 


La 
With a good series of dbhout thirty to work with, if appears to me that 
we have decidedly five species in India. . — e 
1,—CERTHIA HIMALAYANA, Vigors.* - 


A well-known species which need not be described ioe) and which is 
distinguished from the others by its well-barred tail, the other species haying 
the tail only occasionally obscurely rayed. 

I1.—Cernryra Hopesont, Brooks? 

_. ‘The differences between this gra “and the European C. familiaris have 
been already pointed out." 

I regard the four outer plain or unspotted primaries of C, Flodgsone 
versus the three plain ones of tfic English bird, as conclusive evidence of 
the distinctness of the two species. The much longer and straighter bill 

with the white lower mandible ; and the greyer and less rufous tone of 
~ “plumage, with much whiter spotting on the back and head, should also be 
taken into account. The legs and feet of the English bird are also, as a rule, 
darker. The voices of the two birds differ ; that of the English one being 
imuch louder and somewhat different im tone. The Indian species is much 
more silent. I have before noted the conspicuous difference in the eggs. 
‘This species is the C. fumiliaris of some Indian ornithologists. 
-1U1.—Cerrata xrranensis, Hodgson. 
Cérthia discolor, Blyth. s 
Any one who has examined Mr. Hodgson’s drawing of C. Vipalensis, 
must have seen at a glance that it represents the ear thy Wrown breasted 
bird ; and. ‘PB have therefore no hesitation in uniting both spec ies under 
Hod mni's term. = 
a5. ~The supposition that the brown-breasted bird could be identical with 
either of the 4wo species next to be described, is a great mistake, as a good 
series, & at once shews. As far as my own observation goes, the sexes of the 
a Certhiing are alike in plumage, Even the young and old are very similar. 
“Phe earth-brown tint of OC. Nipalensis commences from the base of the - 
lower ‘mandible ; and the chin and throat, which are generally protected — 
from ‘getting soiled i in most birds, are in this species as dark as any part of 
the breast. ‘The idea that the brown lower surface is merely produced by 
~_ the te feathers being: soiled, i is s against the rule with regard to Creepers, which. 
, aie of theif plupage in a riping.", ge even near 
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~ 
-—— The tail of this species: 18 more rufous than thi of any of the others. 
; in other respects the colouration of the upper parts, is similar to that of the 
wo speciés next to be described. C. Nipatensis has a lange and rather 
strong bill compared with those of the others. 
Hab. Nepal and Sikkim, 
IV.—CeErruta STOLICzZK.m, n. sp. : 
_ This species, as far as the upper surface is concerned, resembles O. Wipa- 
fensis, but the, bill is much shorter and weaker. The chin and throat are ful- 
vous, and Breast. warm buff, increasing in rufous tone to the flanks and lower 
tail coverts, which are bright rusty brown. The rump and upper tail coverts, 
as in ©, Nipalensis, are bright rusty brasvn, even brighter perhaps than in 
that species ; but the colour of the tai) feathers is less rufous, particularly so 
as regards the shafts of the feathers. *The long claws, especially those of the 
anterior toes, and the Ifirge foot, are notiteable in this new species ; in fact, 
it could almost be separated by the foot alone. Sometimes its throat alone 
is nearly white, but from this point the fulv®us tone covers the lower surface. 
— I have much pleasure in naming it after my friend Dr. Stoliczka, to 
whom Indian naturalists are so much indebted. 
Hab. Sikkim. 
V.—Cerntnta MANDELLTI, n. sp.* 
A bird of similar dimensions to the last, but with a longer and more 
eurved bill, and smaller feet and claws. 
The throat and breast are bright silky white ; abdomen and sides tinged 
with brown, and flanks slightly washed with rusty : lower tail coverts pale 
rusty brown ; upper tail coverts, asin the last, bright rusty brown; tail 
plain brown with the shafts rather rufous. In the colour of the tail being 
less rufous, this bird differs much from the’ last. Its principal ¢ 
tics are, however, the pure white breast, instead of the bulf one ¢ of the last ~ 
species, while the upper surface of the bird is very similar, » | 
One of the eight specimens differs notably from all the others, by haying 
a warm rosy tinge suffsing the white of the breast: and throat. I do 
not, however, think this sufficient ground upon which to make a new species, 
and will not, therefore, name it provisionally ; but will leave this to any one 
a who will take the trouble to investigate the greepers further than is eae 
ews done. The present species is named after Mr. Mandelli who sent me 
two new ieee ie described, and who placed, all tha eres in is 
eee ere . 
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. get twisted out of ay 3 so as to shew more on the — surface OF ath 
the bird. So also with mgard { the e@rrect col rof the flanks. a 
with a takle of dimensions. 
Wing. Tuil. «Bill. 
O. Nipalensis, 27 8.1 55 < 
ae 2.64 “ 3.15 57 | 
PES 2.7 3.15 54 ithe 4 =". 
, et 2.76 9.2.71 a be ° ae : 
a, a 2.65 3.12 5 . 
C. Stoliezke, 2.75 3.25 AT 
ae 39. = 3.3. AG ; 
Pe ae 2.78 3.16, AS 
. 2.67 312 fle 
i 2.86 3.22 43 
“ 2.78 «6 2.84 AD 
Ko > 2.57 2.52 43 as 
©. Hodgsoni, 2.54 2.5 68 =. 
iM 2.5 2.3 67 
CO familiaris, — 2.33 2.2 43 
Coie 245 2.15 53 
of a: 24 2.15 A2 
Air 273. 283 56 
le Ne ee 2.% 2.3 52 
ih Sse) bY 27 2,67 53 ; 
“Tongs x ay ‘ 2.6 2.6 56 The rosy-breasted example. 
Pee ee eID 6 247 AS ae 
DSi: See > 2.65 2.35 55 
ep ghee 2.82 1.82 25 A young bird bub fully 
ar ee mines tee - ftathered. 
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The white-breasted ones (C? Mandellii), always at high elevations, aaah 
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On A New Gesxvs anv Specres (Myleocarciaus."Humei) og GANpcrans 
FroM THE Nicopar Istanps,—dy Jas. Woop-Mason, of Queen's 


College, Oxford, ° 
(With Plates XV & XVI) 
in =. (Received and read August 6th, L873.) 


Milne-Edwards, in his classical work on the entire class of crustacea 
published in 1837, divides* the four then recognized genera of the small but 
- yemarkable group of Gecarcinida, or Landcrabs properly so-catted, into 
two divisions accordingly as they have the*terminal joints of the ,external 
maxillipeds completely exposed, or inferted on the internal face of the third 
joint near its summit and completely hidden beneath if ; and Danat in his 
great work not only “adopts these divisions but gives them subfamiliar — - 
names :—‘' The Geearcinide,” he says,“ pertain naturally to two groups 
or subfamilies, one having the termination of the outer maxillipeds exposed 
“as usual, the other having this part concealed beneath the second and 
third segments. The subfamilies and genera are as follows :-— - 


Supram. 1. UCAINAS. Articulus maxillipedis externi 4tus apertus. 
L. Mavillipedes externi non hiantes. 
G1. Uca, Leach. <Articulus maxillipedis externi 4tus angulo externo 


insitus. 
G. 2. Gecancrnucus, Hdwards. Articulus. maxillipedis externi 4tus 
- marginis medio apicalis 3tii imsitus, . a 


2. Mavillipedes externg late hiantes. 
G. 3. Carpisoma, Zatr. Articulus maxillipedis externi 4tus Spee: Bui 


~ —externo insitifs, “1 
G. 4. Gecsncomes, Edwards. Articulus maxipedis externi dtus 
-marginis medic’excavato apicalis Stii insitus. 

Supra. 2, GECARCININ®[. Articulus manna externi Htuwiet, | 
 sequentes: Stio celati. ‘6 ) : 
ie G. 1. Gecancesus, Létr. 2 = 
‘yee Fs Sp Pe me 
A = This ‘division is unnatural as “paige the genus d Cacho lea(hodie + | 







merits), from Gecarcinus to which it is. most ‘closely related, and_ 
ig it with other with w which its relations ‘38 spoke cence ‘. tho 
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3. Dana's family names sfill retained, by the su 
pedary character for the one orifftinally fclectod Win re or 
rejected ; Gecartinus, Pelocarcinus, and Hylaocarcinis, . 
one another and differ from all other genera of the family in that Pad 
exopodites of their outer foot-jaws are short, without flagella, and completely — 
concealed from view. beneath the second joints. ‘T he several genera of 
Gecarcinida divided into two groups or subfamilies accordingly as they have, 
the exopodites of their outer foot-jaws provided with a flagella and appbied 
to the external margin of the second and third joints so as to be externally — 







visible; or have them short and rudimentary without flagella, and concealed : 
beneath the second joint; will them be distributed as follows : % 
_ Sunrase. I. UCAIN®. . 2 Me 


Genus 1. Uca, Leach. ~ 
» 2. Gecancrnocus, I0-Fdw. 
»  o&. Carvroma, Lygtr. 


SUBFAM. It. GECARCININ-E., =" a 


_ Genus 1. Gecarcrnes, Laetr. | - 
| 3 ” ” 9. Penocarcryus, W.-Edw. 
7 / peta Bg. Hyixocancinus, Wood-Mas. 


A careful study of all the numerous figures and descriptions of species 
| of Grcancisty®, and, i in the cases of the genera Cardisoma and Geearcinucus, 
of actual specimens has convinced me that the Gecancrsin&® further agree with 
one another in the structure of the epistome which in them is of great length 
| ‘from before backwards and-snearly horizontal, thus differing remarkably: 
it from the Ucars in which it is short and nearly vertical ; this part has in 
Pelocaroinus been described by Milne-Edwards* as “ grand, complétement — a 
i découvert et confondu en arriére avec le palais,” and it appeared to me to — . iy 
pass insensibly into the endostoma or ‘ palate’ in Hyleocarciaus also until 5 4 
had removed the thick clothing of coarse hairs that obscured the parts whens ; 
1 found no difficulty in distinguishing them. It is also a notable. fact that — 
. the three most slosely-allied species of the former, viz., Geearcinus ruricola, — 
aoe Pelocarcinus Lalandei, and Hyleocareinus Hume have six rows of ptr on 
* oar pee to the terminal joints af the walking legs, and I would also ori 
ao .to the shallow yellow scars situated in all three on each hside: of the 


| on other parts of the carapacé—tell- -tale marks ss ne 3 descent ro se 
i fs6-— ae ee 
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gsi Front not united to the internal suborbital nee as it is in the genera ¥ 


| Gecarcinus and Pelocaroinus, but sgparated from, them by spaces at least as « 
wide as the deep ‘bold fissures that divide to their bases the internal from 
the external suborbital lobes: ; into these interspaces project the flagella of 
the antenns, the basal joints of which appendages lic tightly wedged 
‘ between the internal margins of the internal suborbital lobes and the 
epistoma, The third joint of the external maxillipeds with an obtuse-angled 
-emargination,in its anterior border; the external margins only of the first 
of the Tie t terminal joints is barely visible externally when the appendages 
: are properly closed, its external surface being flattened for movement upon 
the inner face of the preceding joint: in jo PPD these terminal joints are 
* completely hidden from view, the aggular process that projects like a pillar 
in demi-relief from the inner face Of the third joint and supports ee 
ending abruptly so véry far short of the anterior margin of the joint: 
Hylacta: ‘cinus the similar but stouter pillar-like projection that carries 
_ these joints at its summit extending muclf farther towards the extremity of 
= the joint than it does in Gecarcinus but certainly. failing to reach it, these 
a re 
joints can consequently be only partially visible: in Pelocarcinus they are 
: opipletely, visible, being articulated to the apex of the third joint, 


Hypim®ocarncrmnus HvMert, n. sp. . ’ 
"The carapace is at once distinguished from that of Pelocarcinus 
Lalandei, M.-Edw, by its more arched outline in front, and by the two *. Ze 
rounded tubercles on the mesogastric lobe which, as in Gecarcinus ruricola, 
is limited off antero-laterally from the rest of the gastric region by very 
shallow depressions passing off from the hind®r end of the profoundly-deep 
median groove and joining the branchie-gastric groove on each side; the 
straight line representing its greatest breadth crosses it just in front of these 
| tubercles ; In front of this imaginary line its upper surface is very convex 
and sarah goes everywhere, but behind it flat; it is just perceptibly 
angulated ofeach side for a short distance beyond the external margin of 
Ros” the orbits, these angulations corresponding to the lines of spiniform tubereles. 
seen in 1 the same position in Gecarcinus ruricola. The outér slopes of the 
ae branchial regions, both ‘anteriorly and posteriorly, and the Be ai of the 
branchial ‘chambers, all the inflected portidns of the carapace cb, 
-__ covered with squamiform. tuberculated lines which, fine and * delice 
as ete he shorter and ¢ coarser as they approach the bases | of the paces the. . 
f ial fran ‘The anterior is divided by a sRallow. transverse impression: est 
By slightly i in ore middle line from the osterior cardi lo 
mn -_ just as in the of } inda xpanded posteri 
us the bases o' 
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> but partly by a®short Resa process of the atone. The flagellaof * 
the antennm are rudimdnta B6th divigions of the suborbital lobes have = 
their margins roughened wi h small tubercles, but the external one not near- 
ly so distinctly 80 a8 it is represented to be in fig. 1 of pl. XVI. 

The sternal region is much broader than long, its greatest breadth be- 
ing between the bases of the gecond pair of legs. 





ae) 





: The male appendages are very stout and long, reaching beyond thefifth 5 ¢ 
. postabdominal somite, and are connected at their bases with a yemarkgbly . 
ail stout and highly indurated semicircular plate which arches over the intesti- 


nal canal; a similar plate has been observed in the genus Curdisoma by 8S. 
I, Smith,* and is, doubtless, presentein all Gecarcinida. 

Postabdomen of the female broadly oval, about as broad as long, covering 
all but the margins of the sternal region, ecadent across the posterior third 
of its fifth somite ; last: segment, trefoil-shaped, its sides being slightly emar- 
ginate, with its antero-lateral angles slightly covered by the produced pos- 
tero-lateral angles of the preceding tomite. 

The chelipedes are equal and very powerfnl in the male; subequal and 
slenderer in the female ; their meropodites, which in the male, as in Pelocar- 
cinus Lalandei, extend much beyond the lateral borders of the carapace, but 
which in the female hardly reach the level of the branchial regions, have a 
few obtuse tubercles on their anterior, and some coarse tubereulated squami- 

. form ridges on their posterior angles. The chelw are granulated and orna- 
mented, especially on the fingers, with minutedark-coloured smooth tubercles : 
their toothed prehensile edges nteet, in the male, only at the extremities 

‘which are feebly excavated spoonlike ; the margin of the spoonlike excava- 
tion in the propodite is notched for the reception of the external cutting edge 
of the dactylopodite, so as to form seissor-lke organs. 

a / The ambulatory legs are also remarkably powerful; their m@ropodites 
e 





a 





-Thave their edges and sides much roughened by squamiform tuberculation ; 
the upper crest of their carpopodites is armed with a row of minute spinules ; 
their propodites havea row of stronger spines on each oftheir four angles, and 
the dactylopodites are provided with six rows of spinelike teeth. 

Colours = upper surface of the carapace and the legs red violet, the ze 
claws whitey-brown faintly tinged with reddish Violet ; the scars at the ex- 
tra-orbital angles, in the middle of the branchio-gastric suture on each side tf 
of the mesogastric region, ete., and the margins of the orbits, yellow; the —— — 
flat posterior portion of the carapace is also much variegated with impure 
_ yellow. oe 
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) 
Breadth of carapace of the female, ...... nh owngueate tian geass 96 m m. 


Length 2 gow + 7 tn: sRaP Rega o pviddaes Tones treet 73 th In. 
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*. Beek +2 1.815; ete eh . Ve 
Length ofleft claw of male, .......2...:.2--secersiedevevsisisess.. 88mm 
e Ditto right CLGTO), oc iso clacton 6 FOIA aeaib oe oy occ uRt D1 me 
Height deft Citt0; .sci0 sss Se. cven gels e+ ales os deniy.eo> 3S M Mh, 
Ee > + .Ditto right ONGEO) vas Sa Sigs Wee ng ERs casences ceed GOGO Im, 


~ Length of left claw of fomale, .... cscees cess eeete<ce te, COUD Th 
Ditto right CHEBOs hres ss vee. torte eee eee ee wee eenwneans 57 im m, 


+ Height of left. CAWU, 26 shies clus eked ewe eee 214 m m. 
| Ditto right RUC Cas CUE En adie cartes t sat tee een owen 25 m m, 
Be oe Length of post-abdomen Of female, % ..5 sess spaces ses oO a IN, 
é a Breadth — ae dftto, +e wees + 6 6 OO ONSEEE cy SEES Sd oes 51 ™m tr. 


— ads . The dark anniv damp irae of the Nicobar Islands. I cap- 
tured a male and a female on Treis Islagd. Another specimen with a much 








“e distorted carapace was subsequently taken on Narkondam ae by Mr. 
= Allan Bo Spee E> after whom-I have namedit, = 
2 Pm > ek. 2 on 
% ae eee Explanation of the plates. n/ 
ae Metecar w mal Sig 
Sees Pl. XV. cinus Humei, Wood-Mason, male, nat, ie 
= P.. XVL Fig. 1. Facial region of the same. Fig. 2. Front view. ic. 8. ata 


Ae se  domen of the male. Fig. 4. External maxilliped of the Ley vide igre fre ti outside, 
y Be. >. Internal view of the sane. ce Oe ee i 
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=> Names of new genera and species have an asterisk (*) prefix! == 
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Ablabes flaviceps, 112, 1L4. 123 ™ _Bacillns (Baculom) Hyphereon, 5) 
5b on, melanocephalus, 123 ” re insignis, 
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» grandis, 158, 159 _ " patellifer, 46, 51 
Acranthera, 77 » Regulus, 49 
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- BY tale, 46, 55 : 
Westwoodii, 50 2 
peat a8 25 “ 
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*Anneslea monticola, 59 | raf Asi Anda , 160, 161, 162. 
*Ardisia floribunda, 87 » canerus, Bart, 160, 162 ie 
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Cyclophi#ttricolor, 114, 122 _ 
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Ms Nicobaricus, 163 Cylindrophis rofirs, 114 
| Bungarus fasciatus, 115 Cylicodapline Wightiana, 102 
*Cappuris crissifolia, 227 Cy nonycterisumplexicaudata, 200,22, 203 
| ma horrida, 227 7 Cy se affinis, 200 
i ~ _An hs polymorpha, 227 ~ ©  brachysoma, 202, 203 
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Y Cambarus pellucidus, 40 ikdus, 163 
= Canthium, 76 * Cystacanthus, OO ° 
-* Cardianthera, 101 e Daedalncaythus, 99 , 
hike Caurparen, 82 . i Dalberg s cana, 7O 
> Carpophaga bicolor, 143 > glomerifiora, 70 
=< * Carpopogow bracteatus, 261  sDaphnidion, argenteum, 103 
- _—™® Cassia renigera, 71 Decaschistia crassiuscula, 227. 
. ~« Cephalantins, 79 sce cwudotineatus, bit 123, 162 
—  —- *Cephalostachyum Havescens, 252 ss octolineatus, 124 
= Cephailis, 75 ‘o en we aie 10, 163 ‘ 
ee = pergnicile, 252 ficus, 162 
tote |x *Comoupes Austeni, 161 Dentella, Nei 
Ss | » fronticornis, 151 Desmodium angulatum, 231 
<a" “Cerutostemma miniatum, 85 " auricomum, 230 
~~ Variegutum, 84 99 reniforme, 230 
Corberus rhs ps, 115, 162 ® ” oblatum, 230. 
4 i _ Corthia discolor, 2 » obconlatum, 229 
dar on » fumiliaris, 255, 257 . strangulatum, 230 — 
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a = H ni, 255 Decaschistia crotonifolia, 227 ‘ 
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Eleutherura margi 
Ennca bicolor, 33 2 
*Eoxyverertis, 20h 
Bonycteris 8 af 204 
Epicrium glufin nosum, 113 
; Episphenus Moorei, 150 
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" Sumatrocs, 70 
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Goophila, 75 | 
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-Hopea diversifolia, 61 
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Hymenodyetion, 79 
Hymenopogen, 79 
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Hivp tianthera, q7 
Hygrophila, 101 
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Invillarm bilineata, SO 


Ixora, 76 
Justicia Atkinsontand, 96 
° » caloneura, 96 
~ *» _,, finva, 97 
* » disyearpa, OG 
* ~.,, speciosa, 97 
Keliclls Barrackpoor€nsis, 20 
Knoxia, 80 
Laches Comptonii, 158 
° gracilis, 156 
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—_ of 9 macrocaurpa, 2d4 
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Tasianthns, 76 
*Leca compactifiora, 65 
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iv Lophophanes Hume, 57 
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culata, 31 
Parmarion recticulatus, 31 
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Pussalus Nicoburicns, 158 
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Phaylopsis, oD 
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